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Plato  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  close  and  subtle  logic, 
with  the  Pythian  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  melted  by  the 
splendour  and  harmony  of  his  periods  into  one  irresistible 
stream  of  musical  impressions,  which  hurry  the  persuasions 
onward,  as  in  a  breathless  career. 

He  first,  and  perhaps  last,  maintained  that  a  State  ought  to  be 
governed,  not  by  the  wealthiest,  or  the  most  ambitious,  or  the  most 
cunning,  but  by  the  wisest. 

Shelley 
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PREFACE 


IN  1906  a  book — the  first  book  of  the  writer,  with  all  (and  per¬ 
haps  more  than  all)  the  imperfections  of  a  first  book — was 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Political  Thought  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  publisher’s 
stock  was  exhausted ;  and  the  writer,  alike  under  his  contract  with 
the  publisher,  who  was  anxious  for  a  new  edition,  and  under  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  obligation  to  students  of  the  subject,  felt  himself  bound  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  a  new  recension  of  the  work. 

It  was  his  original  intention  simply  to  correct  the  errors  and 
prune  away  the  redundancies — which  were  many — of  the  original 
edition.  But  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  done  since  1906,  which 
touched  the  subject  he  had  originally  sought  to  cover:  his  own  ideas 
had  matured ;  and  after  a  time  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
better  to  rewrite  the  original  work,  using  fully  the  new  material  and 
his  own  maturer  judgment,  and  planning  the  whole  on  a  juster  and 
more  proportionate  scale.  He  determined  accordingly  to  write  a 
history  of  Greek  Political  Theory  in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
and  longer  volume  should  be  devoted  to  Plato  and  his  Predecessors, 
and  the  second  and  shorter  to  Aristotle  and  his  Successors.  The 
first  of  these  volumes  is  here  printed  :  the  second  the  writer  hopes  to 
finish  as  soon  as  the  position  of  national  affairs  j  ustifies  him  in  under¬ 
taking  such  work.  For  the  present  other  duties  have  a  prior  claim. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  volume  is  the  introduction  of  the  original 
edition,  with  some  modifications.  The  second  is  entirely  new.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  correspond,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
first  chapter  of  the  original  work ;  but  there  is  little  left  which  the 
reader  of  the  older  form  will  recognise.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
chapters  represent  a  complete  revision  of  the  substance  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  earlier  work.  The  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
chapters  correspond  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  old  form ;  but  the 
eleventh  chapter  is  entirely,  and  much  of  the  rest  very  largely,  new. 
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The  rest  of  the  work,  while  it  corresponds  to  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  first  edition,  is  entirely  rewritten  ;  and  hardly  more  than  a  few 
paragraphs  of  the  older  form  survive.  The  appendix  contains  a 
revision  and  amplification  of  the  substance  of  the  first  appendix  of 
the  old  work. 

The  writer  is  perhaps  justified  in  stating  that  it  is  an  entirely 
new  work  which  is  here  printed.  The  justification  is  to  some  extent 
also  a  condemnation.  It  is  not  usual,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  proper, 
to  “  treat  a  poor  book  so  ”.  Litera  scripta  manet ;  and  a  writer  ought 
to  treat  even  himself  with  some  reverence,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
possessors  of  his  original  work.  These,  however,  are  days  of  recon¬ 
struction  ;  and  it  seemed  best,  on  the  whole,  to  reconstruct  fearlessly , 
and  to  think  of  the  new  generation  which,  in  other  and  happier  days, 
might  do  the  writer  the  honour  of  reading  his  book. 

The  writing  of  the  book  has  been  pure  pleasure — pleasure  which 
the  writer  has  often  doubted  whether  he  had  the  right  to  enjoy. 
The  reader  will  notice  signs  of  the  times  in  which  the  book  has  been 
written ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  are  not  obtrusive.  Plato  has 
come  to  mean  more  for  the  writer,  on  many  points,  than  he  would 
have  meant  if  the  war  had  not  stirred  the  deeps.  On  many  issues — 
the  issue  of  might  against  right  (pp.  71-4)  ;  the  meaning  of  militar¬ 
ism  (pp.  298-301) ;  the  character  of  international  relations  (pp. 
265-8) ;  and  the  scope  of  a  true  national  education  (c.  xvix.) — it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  new  feeling  for  an  old  message  came 
from  the  circumstances  and  environment  of  the  times.  But  the 
writer  ventures  to  hope  that  his  critics  will  not  be  led  by  this  con¬ 
fession  to  think  that  he  has  not  sought  to  understand  Plato  sub 
specie  ceternitatis  (or,  at  any  rate,  sub  specie  temporum  suoruiri)  and 
to  explain  Platonic  philosophy,  as  faithfully  and  as  sympathetically 
as  he  could,  in  itself  and  according  to  the  pure  Idea. 

The  features  in  the  work  which  the  writer  would  commend  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers  are  the  attempt,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  State :  the  passage,  in  chapter 
I  iv.,  dealing  with  the  newly  discovered  fragments  of  the  Sophist  Anti¬ 
phon  ;  and  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Laws.  These  last  chapters 
will  have  done  their  work  if  they  succeed  in  interesting  some  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  in  the  most  neglected,  and  yet  in  many  wavs  the  most 
wonderful — and  the  most  modern  (or  mediaeval) — of  all  the  writings 
of  Plato.  If  they  should  stimulate  any  scholar  to  publish,  what  is 
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sadly  needed,  an  edition  of  the  Laws  on  the  scale  of  Newman’s  great 
edition  of  the  Politics,  the  writer  will  feel  himself  richly  rewarded. 

Of  all  the  debts  which  the  writer  owes  to  Greek  scholars  none  is 
more  profound  than  that  to  Professor  Burnet,  whose  massive  erudi¬ 
tion  and  sane  judgment  have  in  many  passages  been  his  guide. 
Other  debts  he  has  sought  to  acknowledge  in  their  place;  but  there  is 
one  debt,  which  is  a  debt  of  affection,  which  he  would  like  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  here.  Mr.  Sidney  Ball,  of  St.  John’s  College,  has  generously 
read  the  proofs :  he  has,  in  many  sessions,  discussed  difficulties  with 
the  writer ;  and  while  he  is  l’esponsible  for  nothing  which  is  amiss,  he 
is  responsible  for  much  which  is  not  amiss.  Words  cannot  repay  the 
debt — which  is  not  the  only  debt  owed  to  him  by  the  writer. 

The  Warden  of  AH  Souls  College  has  been  good  enough  to  read, 
and  to  castigate,  the  first  part  of  chapter  xvi.  The  writer  would 
have  felt  far  greater  trepidation  in  “rushing  in”  upon  the  domain 
of  law,  if  the  Warden  had  not  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  introduced 
him  to  some  of  its  mysteries. 

The  writer  must  also,  in  his  capacity  of  a  college  tutor,  offer 
his  warmest  thanks  to  his  pupil,  Mr.  A.  S.  Gregson,  scholar  of 
New  College,  for  his  kindness  in  helping  to  revise  the  final  proofs. 

Plato  himself  will  say  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  said. 
Qew  TTpoaev')£Ofjbcu,  rcov  prjdevTWV  oaa  peev  eppt)9ri  pberpico1;,  acoTrjplav 
r/fiiv  avrov  avrwv  BoBovcu,  i rapa  p,e\o<;  Be  ei'  rc  irepl  avTwv  a/cov re? 
eiTTOfiev,  B'ucrjv  rijv  irpeirovaav  emTiOei >cu  '  Blkt/  Be  opdr]  rov  7rX7?/x- 
p.e\ovvTa  ep./ieXrj  7 roieiv  ( Critias ,  106  B-C). 


ERNEST  BARKER 


Oxford,  December  31,  1917. 
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PLATO  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS 


Chapter  I 

THE  GREEK  THEORY  OF  THE  STATE 

POLITICAL  thought  begins  with  the  Greeks.  Its  origin  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  calm  and  clear  rationalism  of  the  Greek  mind. 
Instead  of  proj  ectTngThemselves  into  the  sphere  of  religion, 
like  the  peoples  of  India  and  Judea,  instead  of  taking  this  world  on 
trust  and  seeing  it  by  faith,  the  Greeks  took  their  stand  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  and  daring  to  wonder 1  about  things  visible,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  conceive  of  the  universe  in  the  light  of  reason.  It  is  a 
natural  instinct  to  acquiesce  in  the  order  of  things  presented  in  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  easy  to  accept  the  physical  world,  and  the  world  of 
man’s  institutions,  as  alike  inevitable,  and  to  raise  no  question  about 
the  significance  either  of  man’s  relations  to  nature,  or  of  the  relations 
of  the  individual  to  institutions  like  the  family  or  State.  If  any  such 
questionings  arise,  they  can  readily  be  stifled  by  the  answer  out  of  the 
whirlwind:  “Shall  he  that  cavilleth  contend  with  the  Almighty  ?  ” 
But  such  acquiescence,  natural  in  all  ages  to  the  religious  mind,  was 
impossible  to  the  Greek.  He  had  not  the  faith  which  could  content 
itself  with  the  simple  reference  of  all  things  to  God.  Whatever  the 
reason  (whether  it  was  due  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  early  migra¬ 
tions,2  or  to  a  civic  organisation  in  many  commonwealths,  preventing 
the  rise  of  one  universal  and  majestic  Church),  the  fact  is  indisputable, 

JIt  is  a  famous  saying  of  Plato  that  philosophy  is  the  child  of  wonder.  It  was 
the  gift  of  the  Greeks  that  they  were  prone  to  wonder;  and  they  naturally  turned  to 
inquire  into  the  things  which  excited  their  wonder.  They  inquired  rationally  into  the 
properties  of  speech,  and  so  they  produced  the  science  of  logic  :  they  inquired  rationally 
into  the  spatial  properties  of  matter,  and  so  they  produced  Euclidean  geometry — per¬ 
haps  the  most  typical  expression  of  their  genius.  In  the  same  spirit  they  inquired 
rationally  into  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  State.  There  is  no  speech  of 
‘divine  right’  or  supernatural  sanctions  in  Greek  political  theory,  except,  perhaps,  in 
some  of  the  speculations  of  the  later  Pythagoreans. 

2  This  effect  must  have  been  especially  marked  among  the  Ionians  who  migrated 
from  Greece  to  found  new  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  “  Faith  had  lost  its  natural  foundations  : 
its  objects,  the  Gods,  had  become  only  the  more  fitted  tor  the  play  of  imagination  ;  but 
men’s  hearts  desired  something  essentially  new.  At  this  price  .  .  .  the  Ionians  bought 
not  only  science,  but  also  .  .  .  the  Epos”  (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Staat  mid 
Gcsellschaft  dev  Griechen,  p.  22). 
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tliat  the  religious  motive  appealed  little  to  the  Greek.  Nor  had  he, 
therefore,  that  sense  of  the  littleness  of  human  thought  and  endeavour, 
which  might  induce  him  to  regard  himself  as  a  speck  in  the  infinite. 
On  the  contrary,  he  attemped  to  conceive  of  himself  as  something 
apart  and  self-subsistent :  he  ventured  to  detach  himself  from  his  ex¬ 
perience,  and  to  set  himself  over  against  it  in  judgment.  It  may  seem 
a  little  thing,  and  yet  it  is  much,  that  this  abstraction  and  antithesis 
should  be  made.  It  is  the  precedent  condition  of  all  political  thought, 
that  the  antithesis  of  the  individual  and  the  State  should  be  realised, 
as  it  is  the  task  of  every  political  thinker  to  reconcile  and  abolish  the 
antithesis  whose  force  he  has  realised.  Without  the  realisation  of  this 
antithesis  none  of  the  problems  of  political  science — problems  touching 
the  basis  of  the  State’s  authority  and  the  source  of  its  laws — can  have 
any  meaning :  without  its  reconciliation  none  of  these  problems  can 
have  their  solution.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Sophists,  who  seized 
and  enforced  the  antithesis,  are  the  precursors  and  conditions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  by  whom  it  is  abolished. 

A  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual  was  thus  the  primary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  political  thought  in  Greece.  That  sense 
had  its  manifestation  as  much  in  practice  as  in  theory ;  and  it  issued 
into  action  in  the  shape  of  a  practical  conception  of  free  citizenship  of 
a  self-governing  community — a  conception  which  forms  the  essence  of 
the  Greek  city-state.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ‘  sacrifice  ’  of  the 
;  individual  to  the  State  in  Greek  politics  or  in  Greek  theory,  the  fact 
|  remains  that  in  Greece,  as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world, 

■  man  was  less  sacrificed  to  the  whole  to  which  he  belonged  than  he 
iwas  elsewhere.  The  Greeks  were  never  tired  of  telling  themselves 
that  while  in  their  communities  each  man  counted  for  what  he  was 
worth,  and  exercised  his  share  of  influence  in  the  common  life,  in  the 
despotisms  of  the  East  nothing  counted  but  the  despot,  nor  was  there 
any  common  interest  at  all.  The  States  of  Greece  cohered  by  law,  and 
not  by  the  personal  tie  of  a  common  Subjection  to  the  capricious  will 
of  a  single  individual ;  they  were  fellowships  or  associations^  (jcolvcovicu) 
in  a  common  substance  of  social  opinion  and  social  ethics,  and  not 
mere  unions  of  masters  and  slaves  devoicf  of  a  common  interest.  In 
States  such  as  these,  where  men  ‘  like,’  if  not  always  ‘  equal,’  and  pursu¬ 
ing  a  like  object  in  common,  were  knit  together  in  partnership,  politi¬ 
cal  thought  lound  a  natural  soil.  Here  were  individuals  distinct  from 
the  State,  and  yet  in  their  communion  forming  the  State.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  distinction,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the 
communion  ?  Was  there  any  opposition  between  the  natural  instincts 
of  the  individual  and  the  constant  claims  of  the  State  ?  Did  the  in¬ 
dividual  naturally  regard  as  just  something  other  than  that  which  the 
State  constantly  enforced  as  such?  If  there  was  such  a  discrepancy, 
how  had  it  arisen,  and  hoiv  had  a  community  come  to  be  formed 
which  enforced  a  conception  of  justice  different  from  that  of  the 
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natural  man  ?  Such  were  the  questions  which,  it  seems,  would  natur¬ 
ally  arise  (and  actually  arose  in  Athens  during  the  fifth  century)  as 
a  result  of  the  peculiar  character  of  political  life  in  Greece.  The 
detachment  of  the  individual  from  the  State,  which  is  theoretically  a 
necessary  condition  of  political  science,  had  already  been  attained  in 
practice  in  the  life  of  the  ttoXis  ;  and  the  Greek  citizen,  thoroughly 
as  he  was  identified  with  his  city,  was  yet  sufficiently  independent, 
and  so  far  a  separate  moment  in  the  action  of  the  community,  that 
he  could  think  himself  over  against  it,  and  so  come  by  a  philosophy 
of  its  value.  In  other  words,  the  Greek  city  depended  upon  a  prin- 
ciple,  unrealised  but  implicit,  of  rational  coherence  ;  and  just  because 
that  principle  was  already  implicitly  there,  it  was  the  more  easy  for 
conscious  reason  to  apply  itself  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  poli¬ 
tical  association. 

In  vet  other  ways  did  the  existence  of  the  city-state  afford  a  basis 
for  political  thought.  Unlike  the  States  of  the  Oriental  world,  it 
was  not  stationary  :  it  possessed  a  principle  of  growth,  and  had  known 
a  cycle  of  changes.  Sparta  was  the  one  State  of  the  Greek  world 
which  had  maintained  a  steady  tradition  of  unbroken  continuity  in 
its  government :  in  other  cities  there  had  been  a  development  which 
had  almost  everywhere  followed  the  same  order,  from  monarchy  to 
aristocracy,  from  aristocracy  to  tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  democracy. 
These  changes  must  have  conduced  in  two  ways  to  the  growth  of 
political  ihought.  In  the  first  place,  they  accumulated  a  number  of 
data  for  inquiry.  Instead  of  any  single  type  of  constitution, "History 
presented  a  succession  ;  and  while  speculation  may  be  silent  before  a 
single  type,  a  succession  of  types  inevitably  suggests  comparison  and 
discussion.1  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  last  of  these  types 
fostered  the  growth  of  political  thought  still  more  directly.  Aris¬ 
tocracy  had  not  given  way  to  democracy  without  a  struggle ;  and 
democracy  had  still  to  maintain  itself  against  the  claims  of  wealth 
and  nobility.  The  nobles  had  lost  their  position  of  legal  privilege, 
but  they  still  retained  the  social  privileges  of  birth  and  wealth.  The 
economic  development  of  Greece,  which  added  to  their  wealth,  added 
also  to  their  prestige ;  the  loss  of  legal  rights  was  more  than  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  growth  of  social  influence  ;  and  the  Many,  whatever 
their  legal  equality,  had  still  to  contend  with  the  practical  superiority 
which  wealth,  and  birth,  and  culture  gave  to  the  Few.  On  the 
ground  of  theory,  as  well  as  in  actual  life,  this  struggle  made  itself 
felt.  The  Few  found  it  easy  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  property  and 
of  birth  :  the  Many  had  to  discover  a  philosophic  answer.  Meta¬ 
physics  would  notbe  necessary,  ft  has  been  said,  if  it  were  not  for  the 


1  The  problem  of  a  classification  of  constitutions,  which  inevitably  involves  com¬ 
parison,  already  occupies  the  attention  of  Herodotus  (in.  c.  So-82),  and  is  henceforth  a 
staple  of  Greek  inquiry. 
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existence  of  bad  metaphysics.  Similarly,  it  may  be  suggested, 
political  theory  owed  its  existence  in  Greece  to  the  need  of  correcting 
a  theory  already  in  vogue,  and  political  thought  began  as  soon  as  the 
Many  attempted  to  answer  by  argument  the  claims  of  aristocratic 
prestige.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth— from  Solon  and  Theognis  to  Plato  and  Aristotle — the 
weighing  of  the  claims  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Few  against  those 
of  the  Many  is  a  constant  staple  of  Greek  speculation.  In  a  word, 
the  struggle  of  the  Few  and  the  Many  gave  an  impulse  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  political  theory  in  Greece  in  much  the  same  way  as 
popular  revolts  against  monarchy  have  in  modern  times  produced, 
or  at  any  rate  stimulated,  political  theories  like  that  of  the  Social 
Contract.  Finally,  we  have  to  remember  that  democracy,  in  itself,  is 
government  by  discussion.  It  is  government  “  by  the  word  ”  ;  and 
all  things  are  thrown  for  settlement  into  an  arena  in  which  “one 
shrewd  thought  devours  another”.  From  the  constant  discussions 
of  political  detail  the  citizens  of  a  Greek  democracy  naturally  rose  to 
the  discussion  of  political  principles,  as  the  democratic  soldiery  of 
Cromwell’s  army  rose  from  discussing  questions  of  pay  and  the  details 
of  the  hour  to  discussion  of  the  ‘  fundamentals  ’  of  political  society. 
Democracy  cannot  exist  on  inherited  and  unexplained  tradition.  It 
lives  in  the  free  air  of  nimble  thought,  and  the  discussion  of  principles 
is  as  vital  to  its  life  as  the  discussion  of  policies.  No  reader  of 
Thucydides  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  conscious  grasp  of  principle 
which  democratic  speakers  are  made  to  show  in  his  pages,  whether  it 
be  Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Cleon  at  Athens,  or  the  Athenian 
envoys  at  Melos. 


But  not  only  did  the  city-state  offer  a  number  of  historical  data 
for  comparison  and  discussion.  By  its  very  nature  the  city-state  was 
not  one  but  many ;  and  in  Greece  there  were  at  any  given  time 
a  number  of  different  States,  not  only  co-existent,  but  also  in  intimate 
contact.  Men  were  forced  to  ask  themselves  questions  about  the  real 
meaning  of  the  State,  when  they  saw  so  many  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  current.  They  were  driven  to  ask  themselves  what  a  citizen 
really  was,  when  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta  imposed  qualifications 
so  various.  Particularly  would  a  question  arise,  which  would  almost 
seem  to  have  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  Greek — What  is  the  best 
State  ?  which  of  existing  forms  is  nearest  to  perfection,  and  by  what 
degrees  do  other  States  successively  recede  from  it  ?  Just  because 
the  real  was  so  manifold,  the  need  of  the  conception  of  an  ideal  was 
vividly  felt :  the  ideal  State  would  serve  as  a  standard,  by  which 
existing  States  might  be  classified  and  understood.  And  this  search 
for  the  ideal  was  the  more  natural,  as  these  different  States  exhibited 
not  merely  ‘  constitutional  ’  differences,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word,  but  deeper  and  more  fundamental  differences  of  moral  aim  and 
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character.1  The  very  size  of  the  city-state,  and  the  consequent 
intimacy  of  its  life,  encouraged  the  rise  of  a  local  opinion  of  decency 
and  propriety.  Each  of  these  small  cities  had  its  “tone”  (i^o?):! 
each  had  evolved  in  the  course  of  its  history  a  code  of  conduct  I 
peculiar  to  itself.2 3  Such  a  code  found  its  sanction  in  the  force  of  I 
public  opinion  by  which  it  had  been  created.  Concentrated  and] 
intense,  that  opinion  bore  upon  each  individual  with  a  weight  which 
we  can  hardly  imagine  :  where  each  knew  his  neighbour  (and  this  is 
one  of  the  conditions  which  Aristotle  postulates  for  a  proper  city), 
and  each  wras  concerned  about  his  neighbour’s  behaviour,  it  would  be 
hard  for  any  man  to  go  against  the  tone  and  habit  of  his  city’s  life. 
The  city  formed  a  moral  being,  with  a  set  character/^  its  own  ;  and  \ 
itsTn  embers,  as  the  luneral  sp”eech  of  Pericles  shows,  were  conscious  j 
(iTth^lruTA i cl uaT i  ty  of  their  city,  and  could  contrast  its  character  ( 
with  that  of  others.-3  A  polihicaT"consciousness  had~  thus  cIekTeloped 
in  the  Greek  States.  Each  was  aware  of  itself  as  a  rounded  whole, 
possessed  of  a  moral  life  created  and  sustained  by  itself;  and  it  ex¬ 
pressed  this  sense  in  the  conception  of  the  “  self-sufficingness  ”  or 
avrap/ceca  of  each  political  unit.  Because  it  was  self-sufficing,  each 
State  claimed  to  be  self-governing  :  avrovofMLa  flowed  inevitably  from 
avTc'ipiceia.  “Home-Rule  and  Self-Sufficiency  are,  in  the  traditional 
Greek  view,  almost  convertible  terms.”  No  wonder,  then,  that  men 
began  to  discuss  the  value  of  each  of  these  distinct  types,  or  that 
the  political  consciousness  of  a  separate  individuality  issued  in  political 
reflection. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  political  conditions  of  the  city- 
state  tended  to  produce  a  growth  of  political  thought,  first,  because  / 
the  city  was  a  self-governing  community  whose  relation  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  demanded  investigation ;  secondly,  because  the  city  had  gone  z 
through  a  process  of  growth  which  at  once  supplied  the  data,  and,  in 
its  last  stage,  administered  an  impulse  to  thought ;  lastly,  because  3 
the  co-existence  of  different  types  of  cities,  each  conscious  of  its  own 
identity,  suggested  a  comparison  of  types  and  the  search  for  an  ideal. 

1  To  Aristotle  these  differences  would  be  constitutional,  since  the  constitution 
represents  the  moral  aim  of  the  State,  and  is  a  manner  of  life  (flios  tis). 

2  The  uniqueness  of  each  State  was  also  shown  in  material  things.  Each  ir6\is  | 
has  “her  own  tricks  for  shaping  and  colouring  pots,  her  own  peculiarities  of  dress  and  , 
shoes,  her  own  traditional  dishes  and  drinks,  her  own  ‘  school  ’  of  arts  and  crafts,  just 
as  she  has  her  own  dialect  and  way  of  writing  it,  and  her  own  gods  and  constitution  ” 
(Zimmern,  Greek  Commonwealth,  p.  219). 

3  “  Our  government  is  not  copied  from  those  of  our  neighbours.  .  .  .  Our  military 
training,  too,  is  different  from  that  of  our  opponents.  .  .  .  So,  too,  with  education.  .  .  . 
We  differ  from  other  states  in  regarding  the  man  who  holds  aloof  from  public  life  not 
as  ‘quiet,’  but  as  useless  ;  we  decide  or  debate,  carefully  and  in  person,  all  questions 
of  policy.  .  .  .  We  are  noted  for  being  at  once  most  adventurous  in  action  and  most 
reflective  beforehand.  ...  In  doing  good,  too,  we  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  We  secure  our  friends  not  by  accepting  favours  but  by  doing  them.  ...  No 
other  city  of  the  present  day  goes  out  to  her  ordeal  greater  than  ever  men  dreamed  ” 
(Thucydides,  11.  37.  The  translation  is  that  of  Zimmern,  op.  cit.,  pp.  197-200). 
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Bat  the  political  thought  which  deals  with  the  city-state  is  inevitably 
coloured  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  its  subject.  The  7 roTu?  was 
an  ethical  society  ;  and  political  science,  as  the  science  of  such  society, 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  particularly  and  predominantly 
ethical.  The  constitution  is  to  Aristotle  the  State ;  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  not  only  “an  arrangement  of  offices,”  but  also  “a  manner 
of  life”.  It  is  more  than  a  legal  structure  :  it  is  also  a  moral  spirit. 
This  is  indeed  its  inward  essenceand  its  vital  meaning.  In  Treating 
of  the  State,  therefore,  a  thinker  must  approach  his  subject  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view.  Pie  must  speak  of  political  science  in  terms  not 
of  jurisprudence,  as  a  later  generation,  taught  by  Rome,  attempted  to 
do,  but  of  moral  philosophy.1  Pie  must  ask — What  is  the  aim  which 
a  State  ought  to  pursue,  and  what  are  the  methods  which  it  should 
use,  in  order  to  lead  the  right  “  manner  of  life”  and  attain  the  true 
moral  spirit  ?  He  must  not  ask  whether  political  power  should  be 
concentrated  or  divided  ;  he  must  not  inquire  into  legal  rights  or  the 
distribution  of  taxes :  he  must  remember  that  he  is  concerned  with 
a  moral  rather  than  a  legal  community,  and  he  must  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  the  moral  life  of  such  a  community.  Political  science 
must  be  for  him  the  ethics  of  a  whole  society,  which  coheres  in  virtue 
of  a  common  moral  purpose :  it  must  determine  the  ‘  good  ’  of  such 
a  society,  the  structure  by  which  its  ‘good’  will  best  be  realised,  the 
action  by  which  it  will  best  be  secured.  Between  political  science 
thus  conceived  and  ethics  there  is  for  Aristotle  no  essential  difference. 
The  good  of  the  individual  is  ideally  the  same  as  the  good  of  the 
society  ;  his  virtue  is  ideally  the  same  as  that  of  his  State.  Political 
science,  as  the  science  of  a  whole  moral  society  pursuing  the  full  good 
which  can  only  be  realised  by  common  action,  is  for  Aristotle  the 
supreme  ethics.  It  is  the  science  of  the  whole  duty  of  man — of  man 
in  his  environment  and  the  fulness  of  his  actions  and  relations. 
Aristotle  has  no  word  for  or  conception  of  ethics  as  a  separate  science. 
If  he  writes  a  treatise  on  ethics  distinct  from  his  treatise  on  politics, 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  distinguishing  a  science  of  politics :  it 
only  means  that  he  is  differentiating  virtue  as  a  static  and  psycho¬ 
logical  condition  in  the  individual  from  virtue  as  the  dynamic  energy 
h  of  man  in  society.2  And  thus  to  Aristotle  there  is  a  unity  of  political 
!  science  with  moral  philosophy — and  of  both  (it  may  be  added)  with 
{  jurisprudence;  for  the  ethical  code  of  the  State  is  the  same  as  law  or 
right,  nor  is  there  any  distinction  between  the  theory  of  civil  and  that 
|  of  moral  law.  Political  science  is  a  trilogy.  It  is  the  theory  of  the 
State  ;  but  it  is  also  a  theory  of  morals  and  a  theory  of  law.  It  con¬ 
tains  two  subjects,  which  have  since  been  removed  from  its  scope  and 
treated  as  separate  spheres. 

1  Political  science,  it  may  be  said,  has  always  had  to  borrow  its  vocabulary  from 
other  studies — ethics,  jurisprudence,  or  biology.  Greek  political  science  always  spoke 
in  terms  of  ethics. 

2  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Books  IV-VI  of  the  Politics  contain  a 
realistic  treatment  of  politics,  divorced  from  ethics. 
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From  this  conception  of  political  science  there  flow  certain 
differences  between  Greek  political  thought  and  our  modern  ways 
of  thinking.  The  conception  of  the  State  as  an  ethical  association 
for  the  attainment  of  virtue  involves  a  conception  of  the  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  individual  different  from  most  which  are  current 
to-day.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  Greek  thought  of  himself  | 
as  one  who  counted  for  what  he  was  worth  in  his  community — 
although  he  regarded  himself  as  a  moment  in  determining  its  action — 
the  fact  remains  that  in  the  political  thought  of  Greece  the  notion 
of  the  individual  is  not  prominent,  and  the  conception  of  rights 
seems  hardly  tohaveHbeen  attained.  If  was,  perhaps,  precisely 
because  the  individual  felt  himself  an  influence  in  the  life  of  the 
whole,  that  he  did  not  endeavour  to  assert  any  rights  against  the 
whole.  Secure  in  his  social  value,  he  need  not  trouble  about  his 
individual  ‘person’.  And  hence,  starting  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  and  from  the  conception  of  the  State  as  a  moral  association, 
Greek  thought  always  postulated  a  solidarity  which  is  foreign  to 
most  modern  thinking.  The  individual  and  the  State  were  so  much 
one  in  their  moral  purpose,  that  the  State  was  expected  and  was 
able  to  exercise  an  amount  of  influence  which  seems  to  us  strange. 
Roth  by  Plato  and  by  Aristotle  the  positive  furtherance  of  goodness 
is  regardecTas~the  missToh~~oEfhe  State.  They  start  from  the  whole, 
and  look  Tor  the  m eansTfy  which  its  life  and  purpose  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  individual.  To  the  modern  thinker  the  mission  of 
the  State  is  negative :  its  function  is  the  removal  of  hindrances 
(rather  than  the  application  of  a  stimulus)  to  the  moral  life.  We 
start  from  the  individual :  we  regard  him  as  possessed  of  rights 
(only  too  often  of  ‘natural’  rights  independent  of  social  re¬ 
cognition),  and  we  expect  the  State  to  guarantee  those  rights  and, 
by  so  doing,  to  secure  the  conditions  of  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
character.  We  are  anxious  that  the  action  of  the  State  should  not 
introduce  too  much  automatism  into  the  life  of  its  members.  Our 
motto  is — Fetter  the  half  of  a  good  act  done  from  within,  than 
the  whole  enforced  from  without.  The  Greeks  had  little  of  this 
anxiety.  They  had  little  if  any  conception  of  the  sanctity  of  rights. 
Plato  indeed  seems  ready  to  abolish  the  most  vital  of  them  all, 
though  Aristotle,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  more  conservative,  and 
vindicates  a  right  (just  as  in  slavery  he  vindicates  a  wrong),  if  it  can 
plead  a  prescriptive  title.1  Accordingly  the  mark  of  Greek  political 
thought  is  rather  a  desire  for  the  action  of  the  State,  and  an 
attempt  to  sketch  the  lines  of  its  action,  than  any  definition  or 
limitation  of  the  scope  of  its  ‘interference’.  n  _ 

It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  a  theory  which  was  the  theory 

1  That  Plato,  and  still  more  Aristotle,  had  some  conception  of  “rights,”  is  by  no 
means  denied.  Such  a  conception,  as  we  shall  see,  was  involved  in  their  teleological 
view  of  the  world. 
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of  a  city-state.  The  city-state,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  knew 
no  distinction  betw'een  State  and  Church.  Greek  religion,  except 
for  the  Mysteries,  was  a  matter  of  “  external  public  worship 
There  was  no  separate  priesthood  in  Greece  as  there  was  at  Rome. 
The  worship  of  Delphic  Apollo  was  indeed  widespread,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  sixth  century  it  was  influential  in  encouraging  a 
certain  tone  of  life,  and  in  propagating  the  characteristic  Greek  notion 
of  “  nothing  in  excess  ”  ;  but  Delphic  Apollo  had  only  his  priests  at 
Delphi,  and  no  organised  church  gathered  round  his  cult  elsewhere. 
Each  city  had  a  cult,  or  a  number  of  cults,  of  its  own  ;  and  the  gist 
of  each  cult  was  outward  ceremony.  Greek  religion  in  general  was 
no  spiritual  influence  directing  an  inward  life :  it  was  a  matter  of 
oblation  and  sacrifice.  Each  citizen  owed  to  his  city  (one  may 
almost  say  he  owed  to  the  city  rather  than  to  the  gods)  the  piety 
(eao-e/3em)  which  consisted  in  the  due  discharge  of  ceremonial  ritis  ; 
and  impiety  was  simply  the  sin  of  omitting  that  discharge.  A  citizen 
might  worship  other  gods  than  those  received  by  the  State  :  what 
he  might  not  do  was  to  omit  to  worship  those  whom  it  had  received. 
In  a  word,  external  ritual,  and  the  local  character  of  that  ritual, 
were  the  mark¥~bf~tbg~_reIIgious  life  of  Greece.  Each  community 
cared  for  its  own  local  ritual  as  much,  and  in  'much  the  same  way, 
as  it  cared  for  its  public  affairs.  Religion  was  an  aspect  of  the 
political  life  of  a  political  society  :  it  was  not  another  life,  and  it 
entailed  no  other  society.  The  sphere  of  the  Greek  city  was  not 
limited  by  the  existence  of  an  association  claiming  to  be  its  equal 
or  superior.  It  could  not  leave  to  such  an  association  the  preaching 
of  morality  and  the  finding  of  sanctions  for  its  truths  :  being  itself 
both  Church  and  State,  it  had  both  to  repress  original  sin — a  func¬ 
tion  to  which  mediaeval  theory  restricted  the  State,  and  to  show  the 
way  to  righteousness — a  duty  which  mediaeval  theory  vindicated  for 
the  Church. 

The  theory  of  the  city-state  is  therefore  a  theory  which  admits 
readily  the  full  action  of  the  State,  and  inquires  particularly  into 
the  proper  methods  of  its  exercise.  It  is  a  theory  of,  and  for, 
the  legislator.  The  Greeks  believed  that  the  different  tones  and 
tempers  of  their  States  were  due  to  the  action  of  sages  like  Lycurgus 
or  Solon,  who  had  cast  the  moulds  in  which  the  lives  of  their  fellows 
were  ever  afterwards  shaped.  Much  of  their  belief  is  probably 
unhistorical.  The  story  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  is  perhaps  an 
invention  of  the  fourth  century.  Spartan  law  is  a  stern  usage  and 
tradition  of  the  elders;  and  “such  a  law,  which,  like  religion,  is 
only  written  in  the  hearts  of  men,  was  made  by  no  single  person, 
but  grew  during  the  lives  of  generations  ”.1  Elsewhere,  however, 

1  Some  of  the  critics  of  the  original  form  of  this  book  objected  to  a  suggestion  there 
made,  that  the  Greek  conception  of  the  legislator  owed  something  to  “  a  natural  and 
universal  instinct  to  refer  what  has  been  the  slow  process  of  a  people’s  mind  to  the 
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men  were  made  of  more  pliant  stuff*  and  the  mobile  temper  of  the 
Greeks  sometimes  lent  itself  readily,  though  perhaps  not  per¬ 
manently,  to  the  plastic  activity  of  an  ordering  intelligence.  Solon 
left  his  mark  on  Athens ;  and  in  some  respects  the  work  of 
Cleisthenes  is  still  more  striking  than  that  of  Solon.  Of  him,  at  any 
rate,  the  saying  is  true,  that  “  their  legislators  work  like  architects 
by  rule  and  compass  He  treated  the  problems  of  Attic  life  as  it 
were  on  the  metric  system,  and  allotting  ten  tribes  to  the  people,  and 
ten  months  to  the  year,  Ee  gave  them  a  solution  mathematically' 
definite.1  What  is  true  of  Athens  is  also  true  of  many  of  the  Greek 
colonies.  Colonies  were  new  grounds  and  fields  for  the  experiments 
the  Greeks  loved  to  make;  and  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  a  colony 
was  composed  of  settlers  of  different  stocks,  some  eirenicon  had 
necessarily  to  be  issued.  It  is  little  wonder  therefore  that  the 
figure  of  the  legislator  seems  to  occupy  the  minds  of  political 
thinkers.  They  regard  themselves  as  imaginary  law-givers,  drawing, 
as  the  first-born  of  their  thought,  the  full  plan  of  what  should  be, 
and  sketching  next  the  proper  lines  on  which,  if  the  ideal  should 
prove  unattainable,  the  given  and  actual  may  be  rebuilt.  If  an 
actual  legislator  had  thus  made  the  past,  why  should  not  a  philo¬ 
sopher  make  the  present,  moulding  matter  according  to  his  will,  as 
the  legislator  had  done  before  ?  There  is  always  this  practical  bent 
in  Greek  political  thought.  The  treatises  in  which  it  issues  are 
meant,  like  Machiavelli’s  Prince,  as  manuals  for  the  statesman. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  Plato.  True  to  the  mind  of  his 
master  Socrates,  he  ever  made  it  the  aim  of  his  knowledge  that  it 
should  issue  in  action  ;  and  he  even  attempted  to  translate  his  philo¬ 
sophy  into  action  himself,  and  to  induce  Dionysius  to  realise  the 

fiat  of  the  greatest  of  its  sons  ”.  Students  of  English  history  are  familiar  with  the 
alchemy  of  legend,  which  has  made  Alfred  the  universal  parent  ol  English  institutions 
like  shire  and  jury.  But  I  was  wrong  in  minimising  the  importance  of  the  i/o/j.o6erris  in 
Greek  history,  and  I  have  altered  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  quoted 
above  (from  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  80)  lends  some  countenance  to  what  I  said ;  and 
I  still  incline  to  believe  of  the  Greeks  that  “  their  artistic  temper  demanded  that  in¬ 
stitutions  should  appear  as  the  rounded  product  of  a  single  chisel  ”.  I  may  add  that 
we  depend  for  our  knowledge  of  the  legislators  on  later  authorities,  in  whom  the  in¬ 
stinct  cherchey  I’homme  may  have  been  active.  The  one  ‘  legislator  ’  of  modern 
times,  Jeremy  Bentham,  had  little  fruit  of  his  labours.  “The  Emperor,  Alexander 
I,  requested  Bentham’s  assistance  in  reforming  the  Russian  Code.  Bentham  proffered 
assistance  in  a  similar  undertaking  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  At  a  later  date  he 
addressed  a  denunciation  of  monarchy  to  the  Greek  insurgents,  and  tendered  the  draft 
of  a  constitution  to  Mehemet  Ali.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  was  the  positive  re¬ 
sult  of  this  interchange  of  civilities  ”  (Montague,  Preface  to  Bentham’s  Fragment  of 
Government,  p.  n). 

1  Wilamowitz  suspects  Pythagorean  influence,  cf.  infra,  p.  46.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  early  German  tribes  were  almost  equally  mathematical.  The  German  pagus 
was  a  unit  of  1000  men  :  the  ccntena  a  subdivision  of  100.  The  “  Tribal  Plidage’’  of 
Anglo-Saxon  times  shows  the  same  mathematical  trend  ;  and  the  early  tables  of  vvere- 
gilds  are  like  exercises  in  arithmetic.  One  need  not  go  to  Pythagoras,  or  to  “  the  Greek 
liking  for  order  and  symmetry,”  to  explain  an  instinct  for  neat  round  numbers,  which 
is  natural  in  a  certain  stage  of  political  development — and  probably,  by  the  way,  only 
fitted  actual  life  very  loosely,  like  an  ill-made  coat. 
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hopes  of  the  Republic.  Nor  shall  we  do  justice  to  Aristotle  unless 
we  remember  that  the  Politics  also  is  meant  to  guide  the  legislator 
and  statesman,  and  to  help  them  either  to  make,  or  to  improve,  or  at 
any  rate  to  preserve  the  States  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  political 
science  of  the  Gi’eeks  an  art,  rather  than  a  science?  If  its  aim  is  to 
make,  or  at  any  rate  to  produce  some  alteration  in  the  subject 
studied,  can  it  be  a  science,  seeing  that  science  seeks  merely  to  know 
the  truth  about  a  given  subject  of  investigation?  The  answer  to 
this  difficulty  lies  in  realising  that  the  sciences  which  treat  of  the 
I  operation  of  the  human  mind,  whether  in  thought  or  in  action,  have 
j  a  double  aspect.  Primarily,  sciences  such  as  logic,  ethics,  and 
politics  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  by  which  the  mind  acts  in 
their  several  spheres.  They  analyse  their  material  in  order  to  deter- 
nxine  the  gexxeral  propositions  which  can  be  laid  down  with  respect 
to  its  nature.  But  to  understand  the  laws,  by  which  reason  has 
been  acting,  is  not  merely  to  lay  down  laws  in  the  sense  of  general 
propositions  :  it  is  also  to  lay  down  laws  in  the  sense  of  regulations. 
The  discovery  of  the  process  of  reasoning  by  logic  is  also  an  act 
of  legislation  for  the  right  methods  of  reasoning.  It  is  easy  to  over¬ 
rate  the  authority  of  the  law  thus  promulgated,  and  to  cramp 
the  process  of  thought  under  the  rules  of  a  formal  logic  ;  and  where 
this  is  done,  a  reaction  is  inevitable  against  the  dictatorial  aspect  of 
the  science  of  thought.  But  such  an  aspect  it  undoubtedly  possesses  ; 
and  such  an  aspect  is  also  presented  by  the  sciences  of  human  action. 
The  propositions  which  are  true  of  the  action  of  man  in  his  political 
capacity  are  also  rules  for  his  action,  because  the  subject  of  which 
these  propositions  are  time  is  the  healthy  normal  subject,  just  as  the 
propositions  of  logic  are  time  of  normal  and  ‘regular’  thought. 
I  Accordingly,  such  propositions  as  that  “  the  aim  of  the  State  is  its 
citizens’  well-being,”  or  that  “justice  means  the  requital  of  good  for 
;  good  and  evil  for  evil,”  can  be  written  in  the  imperative  as  well  as 
|  in  the  indicative  mood.  A  State  ought  to  pursue  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word  :  it  ought  not 
to  make  wealth,  or  power,  or  equality,  its  aim.  A  State  ought  to 
give  honour  and  office  to  those  who  have  given  to  it  the  virtue  which 
furthers  its  aim  :  it  ought  not  to  put  in  authority  the  wealthy, 
merely  because  they  are  wealthy,  or  the  poor,  merely  because  they  are 
pool-.  It  is  on  this  dictatorial  aspect  of  science  that  the  political 
thought  of  the  Greeks  chiefly  concentrated  itself.1  The  Greeks 
wrote  their  political  science  in  the  imperative  mood.  But  that  does 

1  Greek  philosophy  in  general,  Professor  Burnet  writes  ( Greek  Philosophy ,  p.  12),  was 
“  an  effort  to  satisfy  what  we  call  the  religious  instinct  ”.  it  issued  in  “  a  way  of  life,” 
which  the  philosopher  felt  bound  to  communicate  “  sometimes  to  a  circle  of  disciples, 
sometimes  to  the  whole  human  race  ”.  The  philosopher  sought  social  influence  rather 
than  the  life  of  contemplation: or  the  life  of  personal  virtue. 
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not  mean  that  they  had  forgotten  the  indicative.  To  be  able  to  know 
and  To  "expound  the  truth  is  tlie’aim  of  political  science  to  Aristotle, 
even  though  he  generally  expresses  himself  in  the  imperative,  and 
though — by  dividing  science  into  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
classifying  politics  as  practical — he  emphasises  the  value  of  the  science 
of  politics  as  a  director  of  practice. 

We  have  now  seen  what  were  the  main  peculiarities  of  the 
political  thought  which  the  city-state  produced.  It  was  a  thought 
which  conceived  the  State  as  a  moral  association,  and,  as  a  result, 
approached  its  subject  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  It  was  a 
thought  which  was  so  closely  allied  with  practice  that  it  always  con¬ 
ceived  itself  as  pre-eminently  a  practical  study.  One  feature  of 
Greek  politics  still  presents  itself  as  of  vital  importance  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  course  of  Greek  political  thought,  a  feature  of  the  pathology 
rather  than  the  physiology  of  the  State,  but  one  which,  just  because 
political  thought  was  practical  and  medicinal,  had  all  the  greater 
effects  upon  the  line  of  its  movement.  The  Greeks,  to  use  Hegel’s 
terminology,  never  distinguished  with  sufficient  clearness  between 
‘  Society  ’  and  ‘  State  ’ — between  the  complex  of  economic  classes, 
which  by  their  different  contributions  form  the  social  whole,  but  are 
themselves  immersed  in  individual  interests,  and  the  neutral,  impar¬ 
tial,  and  mediating  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  corrects  the  in¬ 
dividualism  of  society  in  the  light  of  the  common  interest  of  which  he 
is  the  incarnate  representative.  Much  depends  on  keeping  the  State 
distinct  from  society,  and  preserving  the  mediatory  and  corrective 
authority  pure  and  intact  from  the  influence  of  the  interests  which 
it  controls.  To  secure  that  distinction,  and  that  integrity,  is  as 
much  a  concern  of  the  modern  State  as  it  was  of  the  ancient.  There 
is  still  the  danger  that  some  social  class,  some  economic  interest,  may 
infect  the  purity  of  the  State,  and,  capturing  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  direct  them  to  its  private  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  State  may  harden  into  a 
repressive  crust,  which  prevents  the  free  growth  of  society,  as  it  may 
be  said  to  have  done  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
such  organs  of  society  as  the  municipium  or  collegium  were  rig¬ 
orously  regimented  and  controlled.  ‘State’  may  be  distinguished 
from  ‘  Society  ’  in  another  sense  than  that  of  Hegel :  instead  of  con¬ 
ceiving  society  as  a  complex  of  competing  economic  classes,  and  the 
State  as  a  majestic  unity  which  transcends  and  blends  their  difference, 
we  may  regard  society  as  the  area  of  a  varied  voluntary  co-operation, 
and  the  State  as  an  organisation  which  necessarily  acts  in  the  medium 
of  a  uniform  compulsion. 1  F rom  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  play  of  society  ought  to  modify  the  action  of  government, 
and  that  the  State  ought  to  respond  to  new  social  developments. 

1  Hegel’s  distinction,  it  may  be  said,  leads  to  State  Socialism  :  the  other  distinction, 
if  it  is  pressed,  leads  to  Guild  Socialism. 
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In  a  free  political  society  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  however,  this 
modification  or  response  came  naturally.  Society  and  the  State  in¬ 
teracted  :  on  the  one  hand  the  play  of  social  opinion  gave  life  and 
|  vigour  to  political  action  :  on  the  other,  the  possibility  of  being  ex- 
i pressed  in  political  action  gave  reality  to  social  opinion.  In  a  word, 
the  spirit  of  democracy  was  active;  and  as  must  always  be  the  case 
when  that  spirit  is  active,  free  social  opinion  and  social  groups  could 
easily  influence  the  life  of  the  State. 

The  real  danger  of  the  Greek  world  was  less  that  the  State  should 
stifle  society,  than  that  the  State  should~Ke~corfuptefl  by  sinister 
social  interests.  Such  corruption  is  the  plague  of  politics.  It  may 
attack  great  modern  States,  just  because  their  size  and  immensity 
make  it  easy  for  a  ‘  machine  ’  to  use  its  organisation  all  the  more 
secretly  and  effectively.  But  it  was  a  disease  to  which  the  city- 
state  would  seem  to  have  been  especially  exposed.  A  city  where 
the  government  has  for  its  subjects  acquaintances,  whose  interests 
and  passions  it  knows  and  can  at  pleasure  thwart  or  forward,  can 
hardly  expect  a  neutral  government.  Limited  in  its  area,  the 
woM?  could  not  develop  a  remote  and  majestic  government, 
above  the  play  of  social  motives :  it  could  not  specialise  a  political 
organ,  full  of  the  zeal  of  its  own  mission.1  Society  must  be  one  with 
the  State,  because  there  was  nojroorn  for  differentiation.  The  very 
theoryof  distributive  justice”  illustrates  the  point ;  for  this  theory 
presupposes  that  political  power  must  be  awarded,  either  to  each  of 
the  social  classes,  in  proportion  to  their  several  contribution,  or  to 
one,  in  virtue  of  its  pre-eminent  services.  Thus,  while  the  political 
theory  of  the  Greeks  realised  the  conception  of  a  common  good  as 
the  aim  of  every  political  group,  it  never  attained  a  full  conception 
of  the  right  organ  for  securing  that  common  good.  It  was  always 
groping  its  way  to  such  a  conception  :  the  very  evils  which  the  want 
of  it  produced  were  a  sufficient  stimulus.  Those  evils  were  very  real. 
If  in  theory  men  sought  for  a  just  distribution  of  office  among  the 
different  classes,  in  practice  they  tended  to  make  political  authority 
the  prize  of  the  strongest  class,  and  to  use  the  prize,  when  it  had 
been  won,  in  the  interest  of  the  class  which  had  conquered.  Hence, 
at  any  rate  by  the  fourth  century,  politics  had  become  a  struggle,  a 
<TTacrL<; ;  and  political  power  became  an  apple  of  discord,  for  which 
the  rich  vied  with  the  poor.  Accordingly,  political  thought  was 
occupied  with  the  problem  of  producing  a  concordia  ordinum,  just 
as,  in  the  ‘  pre- Adamite’  days  of  the  Mercantile  System,  political 
economy  was  concerned  with  the  problem  of  discovering  a  scheme, 
by  which  the  different  factors  of  production  might  work  harmoniously, 
and  manufacture  and  agriculture  might  both  be  protected,  without 
any  detriment  resulting  to  either  from  the  preference  shown  to  the 

1  Much  of  this  criticism  of  the  ir6\is  must  be  modified,  when  it  is  applied  to  Sparta 
as  Sparta  was  in  her  great  epoch. 
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other.  Such  a  concordia  ordinum  Plato  sought  to  attain  in  the 
Republic  by  the  creation  of  a  specialised  class  of  governors  detached 
from  society  by  a  system  of  communism— an  attempt  at  once  to 
differentiate  ‘  State  ’  from  ‘  Society  ’  and  to  discover  an  organ  for 
the  realisation  of  the  common  good.  The  same  aim  was  pursued  by 
Aristotle  also,  but  by  different  means.  In  opposition  to  Plato,  who 
sought  to  institute  a  human  sovereign,  Aristotle  turned  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  neutral  and  dispassionate  law  as  the  true  sovereign  of  the 
State.  Realising,  however,  the  need  of  human  agency  to  enforce  law, 
and  alive  to  the  truth  that  laws  are  what  men  make  them  by  the  manner 
of  their  enforcing,  he  sought  in  the  ‘  middle  class  ’  the  mediator  and 
arbitrator  between  contending  factions.  If  neither  extreme  rules, 
but  the  middle  class,  which  shares  in  the  interest  of  both,  is  supreme, 
then  in  its  supremacy  the  concordia  ordinum  is  established,  and 
the  common  good  has  found  the  organ  of  its  realisation.1 

So  far  wre  have  regarded  the  city-state,  and  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  life,  as  the  material  with  which  political  thought 
was  occupied,  and  to  which  it  adjusted  its  conclusions.  But  it 
should  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  that  there  were  two  States  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  occupied  the  attention,  and  helped  to  determine 
the  theory,  of  both  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  two  were  Athens 
and  Sparta — pre-eminently  and  particularly  Athens.  In  Athens 
Plato  and  Aristotle  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  ;  and  Athenian 
conditions  were  those  which  they  naturally  observed.  But  it  was 
not  merely  facts  like  these  which  made  their  political  philosophy 
a  philosophy  of  Athens  :  it  was  the  fact  that  in  Athens  there  was 
a  highly  developed  political  life,  with  its  appropriate  and  regular 
organs,  which  had  attained  to  full  self-consciousness.  Whether  or 
no  philosophers  admired  the  development,  here  was  a  full  and  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  its  kind  for  their  study :  whether  or  no  they  agreed 
with  its  theory,  here  they  had  a  theory  to  examine.  Freedom  was 
here  claimed  as  a  birth-right ;  and  by  freedom  men  understood  the 
right  of  “  living  as  one  liked  ”  In  social  matters,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  majority  in  political  affairs.  Equality  was  a  watchword  ; 
and  equality  meant  “  Isonomy,  or  equality  of  law  for  all;  Isotimy,  ! 
or  equal  regard  paid  to  all ;  and  Isagoria,  or  equal  freedom  of  j 
speech  ”.  Culture  was  not  forgotten  :  Athens  prided  herself  on  being  j 
a  Kulturstaat,  and  opposed  the  many-sided  and  versatile  play  of 
her  interests  to  the  close  devotion  to  war  which  characterised  Sparta. 
None  the  less  Sparta  had  a  great  attraction  for  the  philosopher, 
because,  almost  alone  of  Greek  States,  she  enforced  a  “training’’ 
(dywyy)  which  preserved  the  “  tone”  of  her  constitution,  and  because 
by  this  means  she  was  able  to  teach  each  individual  Spartan  to 

1  In  Aristotle’s  ideal  State  the  method  pursued  is  different.  Impartality  is  to  be 
sought  and  gained  by  the  enlistment  of  all  the  citizens  (who,  however,  are  oniya  select 
aristocracy)  in  the  work  of  government.  The  method  described  in  the  text  belongs  to 

the  sub-ideal  State,  or  1  polity  ’. 
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regard  himself  as  a  part  of  the  social  organism.  Here  there  was 
a  principle  carried  to  its  conclusion  with  what  seemed  a  thorough 
and  remorseless  logic ;  and  the  philosopher  could  not  but  admire 
the  philosophic  State.  Hei'e  the  sense  of  “limit,”  which  meant  so 
much  to  the  Greek,  was  a  living  and  active  thing  :  if  Athens- boasted 
of  evTpcnreXla,  Sparta  could  boast  of  her  evvo/iLa ;  while  the  stability 
of  a  constitution  which  had  stood  secure  for  hundreds  of  years  was 
something  to  which  the  versatile  Athenian  was  entirely  strange. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  the  Republic  is,  to  some  extent,  a  ‘  Lacon- 
ising  ’  pamphlet — a  critique  of  Athens,  and  a  laudation  of  Spartan 
logic,  Spartan  training,  and  Spartan  subjugation  of  the  individual 
to  the  State.  Athens  had  sinned,  in  Plato’s  eyes,  in  the  want  of 
training  for  politics  which  disfigured  her  politicians  :  she  had  sinned 
still  more  because  the  spirit  of  self  had  invaded  her  politics,  and 
the  individual,  in  his  claim  for  a  false  freedom  and  a  false  equality, 
had  set  himself  up  in  arms  against  the  State.  Her  salvation,  and 
that  of  Greece,  was  to  be  found  in  following  Spartan  example,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  to  train  the  citizen  for  his  work  and  to  inculcate 
upon  him  his  duty  to  the  State.  But  Sparta  too  had  her  faults,  of 
which  Plato  is  not  unaware,  and  which  Aristotle' trenchantly  exposes. 
The  principle  she  had  adopted  was  of  the  narrowest  ;  she  had  made 
success  in  war  the  end  and  aim  of  her  existence.  Her  training  only 
produced  a  limited  and  stunted  type  of  character  ;  and  underneath 
a  fair  show  of  ascetic  loyalty  to  the  State  There  lurked  not  a  little 
self-indulgence.  The  width  of  Athenian  and  the  concentration  of 
Spartan  character  needed  to  be  blended  to  form  the  ideal  Greek  ; 
and  the  ideal  city  must  reconcile  the  expression  which  the  individual 
attained  in  Athens  with  the  order  and  the  unity  which  the  State 
enforced  in  Sparta. 

No  political  philosophy  can  be  detached  from  its  environment  in 
history;  and  most  of  the  great  works  of  political  thinkers,  the  Prince 
of  Machiavelli,  the  Leviathan  of  Hobbes,  the  Contrat  Social  of 
Rousseau,  are  something  in  the  nature  of  political  pamphlets  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  conditions  of  their  times.  Plato  and  Aristotle  show 
this  tendency  all  the  more  strongly,  because  they  had  a  conception  of 
political  science  as  a  practical  and  remedial  thing.  Their  philosophy 
is  of  the  Greek,  and  for  the  Greek  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  city-state  was 
being  absorbed  in  the  empire  of  Macedon  that  a  new  type  of  experi¬ 
ence,  more  analogous  to  our  own,  suggested  to  the  Cynics  and  Stoics  a 
political  theory  with  which  a  modern  mind  can  more  easily  sympathise. 
On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  exaggerate  unduly  the  relativity 
of  the  political  theory  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Their  theory  was, 
it  is  true,  intended  for  the  Greek  world,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  ex¬ 
erted  a  practical  influence  on  the  Greek  world.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  in  some  respects  it  fell  short  of  the  actual  facts  of  that  wTorld, 
and  that  in  others,  again,  it  transcended  the  limits  of  Greek  experi- 
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ence.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceived  of  the  State  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  something  after  the  pattern  of  the  philosophic 
schools  in  which  they  taught,  and  neither  did  justice  to  the  wider 
and  richer  sweep  of  the  political  ideal  which  Athens  had  sought  to 
pursue  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  Both  again  (and  Aristotle  perhaps 
still  more  than  Plato)  failed  to  comprehend  the  tendency  of  the 
Greek  world  to  a  lai’ger  unit  of  politics  than  the  7 roXi? — a  tendency 
which  had  been  shown  in  the  Athenian  Empire,  and  again  in  the 
Boeotian  federation ;  and  in  this  sense  both  may  be  said  to  have 
failed  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  7ro?u?.  On  the  other  hand 
Plato  at  any  rate  could  imagine  in  the  Republic  an  ideal,  which  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  time  and  even  perhaps  of  all  ages  ;  and 
Aristotle  himself,  in  the  more  sober  and  realistic  pages  of  the  Politics, 
could  depict  a  development  of  the  citizen’s  body  and  mind  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  Avhich  soars  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Greek  experience.  The  political  theory  of  the  Greeks,  after  all,  was 
not  altogether  conditioned  by  the  experience  of  their  own  times. 
It  is  made  of  the  stuff  of  general  humanity,  and  the  ideals  which  it 
attained  will  always  remain  ideals  for  humanity  at  large.  Nor  is 
it  alien  to  us  even  in  its  more  peculiar  and  individual  aspects.  It  is 
true  that  political  theory  varies  with  the  variations  of  the  State. 
Aristotle’s  theory  of  the  self-sufficient  7 roXi?  differs  from  Dante’s  theory 
of  the  universal  Empire,  and  Dante’s  theory  of  the  Empire  from 
Hobbes’  theory  of  the  national  State.  Yet  through  all  its  muta¬ 
tions  political  theory  has  a  fundamental  unity.  It  is  always  occupied 
with  the  same  problem — the  problem  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
the  State  in  which  he  lives.  Even  if  Greek  philosophy  is  a  philo-  j 
sophy  of  the  Greek  and  for  the  Greek,  yet  the  Greek  Avas  a  man, 
and  his  city  was  a  State ;  and  the  theory  of  the  Greek  and  his 
7 roNi?  is,  in  all  its  essentials,  a  theory  of  man  and  the  State  —  a 
theory  which  is  always  true.  The  setting  may  be  old-fashioned  :  j 
the  stone  itself  remains  the  same.  We  do  not  therefore  come  to  I 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  city-state  as  to  a  subject  of 
historical  interest :  we  come  to  the  study  of  something  in  which  1 
we  still  move  and  live.  The  city-state  was  different  from  the  nation¬ 
state  of  to-day;  but  it  was  only  different  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
a  more  vital  and  intense  form  of  the  same  thing.  In  it  the  individual 
might  realise  himself  more  easily  and  clearly  as  a  part  of  the  State,  1 
because  its  size  permitted,  and  its  system  of  primary  government  1 
encouraged,  such  realisation.  In  studying  it  we  are  studying  the  i 
ideal  of  our  modern  States  :  we  are  studying  a  thing  which  is  as 
much~oF  to-day  as  of  yesterday,  because  it  is,  in  its  essentials,  for  j 
ever. 

All  history,  it  has  been  said,  is  contemporary  history.  When  we 
study  history,  we  are  trying  to  understand  ourselves,  and  in  order 
to  gain  that  understanding  we  are  seeking  to  discover  the  pit  from 
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which  we  have  been  due;  and  the  rock  from  which  we  have  been  hewn. 
No  history  matters  more  to  us,  and  none  is  more  really  contemporary, 
than  that  of  the  Greeks.  We  are  what  we  are,  in  a  very  large  mea¬ 
sure,  because  they  were  what  they  were.  In  many  wavs  the  para¬ 
dox  is  true  that  the  history  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  is 
more  modern  than  that  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century  a.d.  An 
Englishman  feels  more  affinity  with  the  funeral  speech  of  Pericles 
than  with  the  memoirs  of  Frederic  the  Great.  The  problems  of 
Greek  citizenship  touch  us  to-day  because  they  are  ours  ;  and  they  are 
ours  because  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  has  passed  into  our  substance 
and  merged  into  our  being.  “  They  are  largely  the  stuff1  of  which 
our  present  selves  and  our  present  world  are  made.  Not  merely 
.  .  .  in  the  sense  that  then  were  the  foundations  of  both  laid,  not 
merely  in  the  sense  that  we  are  heirs  to  the  labours  of  our  ancestors. 
We  are  the  Greeks  .  .  .  made  what  we  now  are  by  their  thoughts 
and  deeds  and  experiences,  our  world  their  world,  at  a  later  stage 
of  an  evolution  never  interrupted,  but  always  one  and  single.”1 

1  Professor  J.  A.  Smith  (based  on  Benedetto  Croce)  in  The  Unity  of  Western 
Civilization,  p.  72. 
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THE  GREEK  STATE 

The  General  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  State 

IN  Greece,  as  also  in  Italy,  the  unit  of  political  life  throughout 
classical  times  was  the  city.  Men  were  ‘  political  animals  ’  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  members  of  a  7 roXt?  ;  and  though,  in 
the  process  of  time,  under  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  Empires,  the 
TroXt?  might  be  enclosed  in  a  larger  unit,  it  was  enclosed  without 
being  absorbed,  and  it  still  remained  a  centre  of  loyalty  and  a  system 
of  government,  attracting  the  devotion  and  inspiring  the  munificence 
of  its  citizens,  and  continuing  its  functions  (one  may  almost  venture 
to  say)  not  so  much  under  as  side  by  side  with  the  larger  schemes  of 
political  life  into  which  it  had  been  drawn.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
many  parts  of  Greece  in  which  the  city  was  not  indigenous  :  the 
Aetolians,  for  instance,  were  still,  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  leading 
a  tribal  life  in  unfortified  villages.  But  civic  life  was  none  the  less 
the  normal  life  of  the  Greek  ;  and  aware  of  that  fact  he  could  draw 
a  distinction  between  his  own  civilisation,  which  was  that  of  the  city, 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  Celts  or  the  Germans  who  lived  in  the 
country-side,  and  whose  civilisation  was  that  of  the  tribe  (e#z/o<?). 

The  distinction  between  the  civic  life  of  Greece  and  the  rural  life 
of  Northern  Europe  in  classical  times  finds  its  parallel  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  distinction  between  the  urban  life  of  Italy,  still, 
as  it  had  been  in  classical  times,  a  country  of  cities,  and  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  rural  life  of  England  and  France  and  Germany.  It  is 
natural,  indeed,  to  compare  the  towns  of  mediaeval  Italy  with  the 
cities  of  classical  Greece ; 1  and  the  comparison  is  one  that  will  recur 
in  these  pages.  Like  the  Italian  town  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Greek 

1  Wilamowitz  draws  attention  to  the  similarity,  op.  cit.,  p.  79.  “The  tyrants  ot 
Italy  afford  the  most  striking  parallels  to  those  of  Greece.  Both  of  these  memorable 
epochs  have  also  their  affinities  in  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  feuds,  and  in  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  so  many  individuals,  the  general  progress,  both  spiritual  and  material,  is 
thoroughly  vigorous,  and  all  shocks  only  serve  to  make  life  quicker  and  richer  and  men 
of  a  better  courage  and  greater  joyousness.  In  both  epochs  the  art  of  building  awakes 
to  a  glory  whose  morning  freshness  must  a’ways  excite  our  admiration  :  in  both  we  can 
find  asceticism  and  mysticism  side  by  side  with  a  surrender  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and 
an  egoism  pushed  to  the  verge  of  recklessness.” 
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city  is  the  one  unit  of  life.  _lt  is  the  home  of  all  occupations;  it 
combines  the  growing  of  corn  and  oT  olives  with  the  mating  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  leathery  It  is  the  home  of  all  classes;  it  unites  the  nobility 
of  the  land  with  the  craftsman  and  the  retailer.  From  this  funda¬ 
mental  fact  flow  many  of  the  essential  traits  of  the  Greek  7 roXa?.  In 
the  first  place,  even  if  it  is  a  city,  it  is  redolent  of  the  country.  If  it 
is  the  home  of  urbanity  and  of  that  ‘civility’  from  which  we  have 
drawn  our  word  civilisation,  it  is  also  the  home  of  summa  rusticitas. 
“  There  is,”  says  a  French  writer,  “  a  flavour  of  the  barnyard  about 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.”  1  Immediately  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens  lay  the  orchards  of  gnarled  olives,  the  vineyards  and  the  sown 
fields ;  and  within  sight  of  the  city  rose  the  sheep-walks  on  the  hills 
where  the  shepherds  pastured  their  flocks.  For  centuries  agriculture 
was  the  one  occupation  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  was  it  until  about  the 
seventh  century  that  trade  and  industry  developed  on  any  scale. 
Even  afterwards  the  tradition  long  remained  that  agriculture  w'as  the 
only  proper  pursuit  of  the  citizen.  “The  belief  that  it  is  the  only 
foundation  of  life  which  is  physically  and  politically  sound  is  common 
to  the  Delphic  God,  to  Aristophanes,  and  to  Aristotle.”  2  There  are 
many  passages  of  the  Politics  in  which  Aristotle  shows  much  of  the 
countryman’s  instinct.  When  he  is  discoursing  of  economics,  he  lays 
it  down  that  agriculture  is  the  only  natural  method  of  acquisition. 
He  has  a  certain  contempt — a  contempt  hardly  warranted  by  the  facts 
of  Greek  life,  and  partly,  perhaps,  due  to  philosophic  prepossessions  as 
well  as  to  agrarian  prejudice — for  the  occupations  of  the  retailer  and 
the  craftsman.  The  democracy  which  finds  most  favour  in  his  eyes 
is  a  democracy  of  country  peasants.3  When  he  allots  the  land  of  his 
ideal  State  among  its  citizens,  he  is  careful  to  allot  to  each  citizen  two 
holdings,  one  near  the  town,  and  one  in  the  country.4  When  he  is 
discussing  the  theory  of  communism,  the  one  problem  to  which  he 
addresses  himself  is  whether  the  land  of  a  civic  community  should 
be  held  in  common  or  in  severalty. 

Aristotle  was  perhaps  preaching,  in  this  respect,  a  definitely 
conservative  doctrine.  By  the  fifth  century  Athens  at  any  rate 
was  definitely  committed  by  the  paucity  of  her  agricultural  produce, 
and  by  the  growth  of  her  population,  to  an  ‘  Athenian  economy  ’  of 
selling  what  she  could  and  buying  what  she  must.  From  the  time 
of  Solon  she  had  encouraged  industrial  production,  in  order  to  gain 
a  margin  for  exportation  ;  and  from  the  sixth  century  onwards  she 
had  come  to  depend  largely  on  foreign  imports.  The  city-state  was 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  economically  self-sufficing  as  Aristotle’s 
theory  desired  ;  but  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  what  it  was  all  the 

Quoted  by  Ferguson,  Greek  Imperialism,  p.  n.  The  flavour  is  obvious  in  the 
Acharnians  :  it  may  also  be  detected  in  the  Clouds,  lines  1006  sqq. 

'J  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  63.  3  Ar.,  Pol.,  vi.  4,  §§  8-15  (1319,  a  4-b  1). 

4  Ibid.,  vii.  10,  §  xr  (1330,  a  9-16;  but  this  is  borrowed  from  Plato’s  Laws). 
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better  for  being,  the  home  of  a  varied  activity,  in  which  industry 
and  exchange  found  their  place  by  the  side  of  agriculture.  As  it 
was  the  place  where  all  occupations  met  on  a  common  ground,  To 
again  it  was  (and  this  fs_  a  secanTt  ~esseTitiar  trait)  the  place  of  a 
common  life  and  the  home  of  a  union  o£ classes.  Life  within  common 
walls  drew  men  together  in  a  natural  intimacy.  If  it  did  not  abolish 
the  prestige  of  wealth  and  birth  and  culture,  it  established  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  easy  intercourse  between  all  classes.  There  was  no  physical 
segfegation'lretween  the  houscToT  the  nobleman  and  the  workman’s 
cottage.  Climatic  conditions  made  life  very  largely  a  matter  for 
the  open  air.  Men  met,  marketed  and  talked  in  the  market-place  : 
they  took  their  exercise  together  in  the  public  gymnasia  or  athletic 
grounds ; 1  if  it  rained  they  walked  together  in  the  colonnades  or 
covered  walks  which  were  common  in  most  Greek  cities.  In  the 
market-place,  the  gymnasia,  the  colonnades,  the  city  had  its  brain- 
centres  ;  and  when  men  met  in  the  assembly  for  deliberation,  they 
met  to  settle  matters  which  had  been  discussed  before,  and  on  which 
an  opinion  had  already  been  formed,  in  all  these  centres.  The  city 
was  not  only  a  unit  of  government :  it_ was  also  a  club.  It  was  not 
only  politically  self-governed  :  it  had  also  (what  made  its  self-govern¬ 
ment  possible)  a  large  freedom  of  social  discussion.  The  Lome  meant 
much  less  to  the  Greeks  than  it  does  to  us :  the  open  life  of  the 
market-square  meant  much  more.  In  the  frequent  contact  of  such  a 
life  men  of  all  classes  met  and  talked  with  one  another;  and  the 
democratic  ideals  of  equality  and  of  freedom  of_speech  found  their 
natural  root.  Knots  of  talkers- and  circles  for  discussion  formed 
themselves  from  day  to  day  ;  and  in  public  talk  and  open  discussion 
the  business  of  the  community  would  be  a  natural  staple.2  Men 
would  come  to  know  one  another  intimately,  and  in  the  common 
discussion  of  the  market-square  and  the  common  exercise  of  the 
wrestling-grounds  would  learn  one  another’s  worth.  Such  a  society 
is  the  background  and  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
It  is  of  such  a  society  that  Aristotle  is  speaking  when  he  advocates 
the  allocation  of  offices  in  the  community  according  to  worth ;  for 
“  mutual  acquaintance  with  one  another’s  characters  is  necessary  to 
the  citizens,  both  for  decision  on  points  of  justice  and  for  the  proper 
award  of  office  according  to  worth  ”.  It  is  of  such  a  society,  again, 
that  he  is  thinking,  when  he  justifies  the  right  of  the  masses  to  a 
share  in  political  power  by  the  consideration  “  that  the  masses  have 
a  better  faculty  of  judging  [than  the  few]  ;  for  some  see  one  aspect, 
some  another,  but  all  together  see  every  side  ”. 3 

1  The  gymnasia  at  Athens  in  Aristotle’s  time  were  outside  the  walls  (Newman, 

Politics,  hi.  p.  415).  More  often,  as  e.g.  at  Sparta,  they  were  in  the  town ;  and  a 
gymnasium  at  Syracuse  was  in  the  market-place.  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  advocate 
the  latter  (Newman,  op.  cit.,  1.  p.  338). 

3  This  passage  is  based  on  Zimmern,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57-61. 

3  Ar.,  Pol.,  1326,  b  14-16  (vii.  4,  §  13) :  12S1,  b  7-9  (in.  xi,  §  3). 
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A  last  characteristic  of  the  Greek  State  follows  naturally  on  that 
which  has  just  been  mentioned.  The  Greek  State,  in  point  of  ex¬ 
tent,  was  municipal :  one  may  almost  say  that  it  was  only  parochial. 
It  is  easy  to  explain  this  fact  by  geographical  conditions  ;  but  though 
it  is  easy,  it  is  not  therefore  true.  Geography  may  have  carved 
Greece  into  small  enclaves  by  arms  of  the  sea  and  ranges  of  high 
mountains ;  but  man  is  made  what  he  is  not  by  geography,  but  by  the 
spirit.  The  consciousness  of  a  common  nationality  would  have  im¬ 
pelled  the  Greeks  towards  a  larger  State,  if  it  had  not  been  over¬ 
borne  by  a  still  stronger  consciousness  of  the  value  of  the  common 
life  they  loved  and  of  the  need  of  a  civic  organisation  for  the  attain- 
.  ment  of  that  life.  The  city-state  was  not  a  geographical  datum  ;  it 
was  the  necessary  spiritual  environment  of  a  society  that  lived  on 
discussion,  that  found  its  elixir  in  talking  in  common  “  into  the  midst  ” 
of  others,  and  that  felt  a  necessity  upon  it  to  convert  discussion  and 
talk  into  concerted  action  through  joint  deliberation  and  common 
|  self-government.  The  Greeks  were  well  enough  aware  of  their  unity. 
They  knew  that  they  had  “one  blood  and  one  speech,  and  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Gods  and  sacrifices  in  common,  and  habits  of  life  after 
the  same  fashion  1  They  could  contrast  themselves  as  a  common 
stock  with  the  barbarians ;  and  Aristotle  found  in  the  Hellenic  race 
the  golden  mean  between  the  races  of  Northern  Europe  and  those  of 
Asia — “  whence  it  continues  free,  and  is  the  best  governed  of  any 
race,  and  if  it  found  a  single  government  could  rule  the  world  2 
But  it  is  significant  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  Greeks  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  as  the  best  governed  of  all  peoples,  and  as  destitute 
of  a  single  government.  They  were  the  best  governed,  because  they 
lived  in  cities ;  and  for  the  very  same  reason  they  were  destitute  of  a 
single  government.  They  knew  the  price  they  paid  for  their  civic 
commonwealths,  and  on  the  whole  they  paid  it  cheerfully.  They 
hardly  felt  the  impulse,  so  strong  among  modern  peoples,  towards  the 
achievement  of  national  unity  in  and  through  a  common  national 
government.  There  were  some,  indeed,  like  Isocrates,  who  heard  the 
call  of  Empire,  and  felt  that  Greece  could  not  take  “  its  place  in 
the  world,”  or  fulfil  “its  mission  in  the  East,”  unless  some  sort  of 
national  unity,  possibly  under  some  form  of  monarchy,  were  first 
of  all  established.  But  they  were  the  exceptions  of  their  times ; 
and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  are  philosophers  of  the  n ro?u?,  are  also 
philosophers  of  the  actual  politics  of  Greece.  We  may  call  it 
Kleinstaaterei — and  such,  in  point  of  size,  it  is ;  but  few  States 
have  occupied  as  large  an  area  of  the  kingdom  of  the  mind,  and 
few  have  unfolded  so  much  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit,  as  some 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  W e  must  recognise  that  there  is  a 
reverse  side  to  their  achievement.  City  fell  into  feud  with  city ; 
and  in  spite  of,  or  rather,  perhaps,  just  because  of  the  intensity  and 


1  Herodotus,  vm.  144. 
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intimacy  of  its  common  life,  each  city  became  the  prey  of  civic  dissen¬ 
sion.  The  result  was  collapse  in  the  days  when  a  great  State  arose  in 
the  North  under  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Greeks  knew  their  weak¬ 
ness  ;  but  they  clung  to  their  ideal.  State  and  7 roXt?  remained  for 
them  convertible  terms  down  to  the  end  of  their  great  period. 
TEeir~philosophers  know  no  State  that  is  not  a  7 roM?.  The  tribe 
(e6vo<;)  is  not  a  State,  but  at  most  the  primitive  rudiments  of  a  State ; 
and  the  aggregation  of  cities  in  a  federal  form  is  not  a  State,  but  a 
sum  in  addition  badly  done.  Aristotle  never  mentions  the  remark¬ 
able  federal  system  which  existed  in  Boeotia  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  down  to  387,  and  that  though  it  seems  to  have 
formed  the  model  for  Philip’s  reorganisation  of  Greece  at  the  con¬ 
gress  of  Corinth  in  338 ; 1  nor  does  he  mention  the  great  territorial 
State  which  had  arisen  in  Macedonia  in  his  days,  and  in  which  he 
himself  had  lived. 

It  is  not  blindness.  It  is  prepossession  with  a  higher  type,  or  with 
what  was  regarded  as  a  higher  type,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
And  we  must  remember,  if  we  would  understand  the  development  of 
political  theory,  that  this  higher  type  was  so  ingrained  that  it  did 
not  disappear  when  great  territorial  States  and  Empires  arose.  The 
city  was  not  absorbed  by  Macedonia  or  by  Rome.  It  remained  as 
a  unit  of  life  and  government  in  their  Empires.  Alexander  and  his 
successors  practically  recognised  a  double  allegiance  in  the  citizens  of 
the  numerous  cities  under  their  sway — the  civic  allegiance  due  to 
the  city,  and  the  personal  allegiance  due  to  themselves.  They  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  old  civic  loyalty  a  new  personal  loyalty ;  and  to  gain 
this  loyalty  they  made  themselves  gods,  and  claimed  as  gods  the 
‘adoration’  of  their  cities.  The  Empire  of  the  Seleucids  in  Western 
Asia,  for  instance,  during  the  third  and  second  centuries,  was  largely 
an  empire  of  cities.  Each  city  was  something  of  a  State :  “  its 
sovereign  was  not,  or  not  simply,  the  king :  it  was  the  body  of  its 
franchised  inhabitants  assembled  in  general  assembly,  and  it  proceeded 
to  manage  its  public  affairs  by  means  of  discussion  and  resolutions, 
by  delegating  functions  to  a  council  and  magistrates,  and  by  deter¬ 
mining  its  own  domestic  and  foreign  policies  ”.2  The  cities  spoke 
Greek  :  they  had  Greek  codes  of  law  :  they  had  Greek  gymnasia. 
Above  them  stood  the  king  who  was  also  a  god — a  god  ‘  manifest,’ 
as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  called  himself ;  and  to  him,  as  such,  the 
citizens  owed  a  second  allegiance,  which  would,  if  his  mandates  con¬ 
flicted  with  their  laws,  be  a  superior  allegiance.  He  was  not  himself 
a  citizen  of  any  city ;  he  stood  outside  and  above  them  all  “  like  a 
god  among  men,”  as  Aristotle  says  of  the  7ra/u,/3acn\ev‘ who  in  some 
respects  seems  an  anticipation  of  the  deified  ruler  of  later  days.3  But 

1  Ferguson,  Greek  Imperialism,  pp.  26-30. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  205.  s  Ar.,  Pol,,  1284,  a  10  (m.  12,  §  13)? 
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the  city  remains  none  the  less,  and  the  city  is  the  real  and  intimate 
nucleus  of  life  under  all  the  Seleucid  kings. 

CdZ  -  ttx.  '2 

T"  The  city  still  remained,  and  was  equally  the  nucleus  of  life,  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  almost  till  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Rome 
herself  was  a  city-state  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire  took 
the  form  of  a  union  of  other  city-states,  first  in  Italy  and  then  in  the 
provinces,  under  the  a;gis  of  the  premier  city-state.  The  civic  con¬ 
stitution  of  Rome  proved  unequal  to  the  burden ;  and  the  Roman 
Empire  had  to  develop,  what  the  Macedonian  Empires  had  developed, 
a  deified  ruler,  or  divus  Gcesar,  to  whom  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire 
could  pay  adoration.  But  the  rise  of  the  deified  ruler  did  not 
hinder — on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tended  to  aid — the  development 
of  cities  in  the  Empire.  The  old  city-states  of  Italy  and  the  Greek 
East  still  continued  to  exist;  and  to  these  were  added  a  number  of 
others,  as  kingdoms  were  dissolved  into  cities,  or  as  the  Celtic  tribal 
units  of  the  West,  in  Spain  and  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  turned  into 
civitates  and  equipped  with  civic  government.1  Here  again  we  find 
two  citizenships — one  of  the  local  civitas,  and  one  of  Rome  ;  and 
here  again  the  central  citizenship  is  not  so  much  citizenship  as 
personal  allegiance  to  a  deified  ruler.  The  city  becomes  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  essential  unit,  of  all  local  administration,  alike  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.2  It  is  true  that  Rome  imposed  a  uniform 
civic  constitution  of  an  oligarchical  type,  similar  to  her  own  con¬ 
stitution  in  Republican  times,  with  its  mainspring  in  a  senate  (or 
ordo )  composed  of  ex-officials.3  But  the  local  vitality  of  each  city 
long  remained  vigorous  ;  and  the  old  characteristics  of  the  city-state 
long  continued  to  exist  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Local 
feuds  were  as  heated  as  ever,  and  everything  tended  to  be  drawn 
into  their  orbit :  Trajan  cannot  permit  the  existence  of  a  volunteer 
fire-brigade  in  Nicomedia,  though  a  great  fire  has  shown  its  necessity, 
because  he  knows  that  its  organisation  will  add  a  new  weapon  to 
civic  dissensions.4  The  old  feuds  of  city  with  neighbouring  city  also 
recurred  ;  and  under  Septimius  Severus  we  may  find  rival  cities 
taking  part  in  a  civil  war  which  distracts  the  Empire  in  order  to 
fight  out  their  local  rivalries  under  the  opposing  banners.5  Finally 
the  old  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  civic  commonwealth,  and  the  old 
instinct  of  public  munificence,  still  remained  to  inspire  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens.  Rich  men  spent  their  means,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  until  they  were  bankrupt,  in  providing  meals  and  amusements 
for  the  poorer  citizens,  or  in  building  baths  and  foundling  hospitals 
for  the  benefit  of  their  cities.  Their  motive  may  often  have  been 
a  desire  for  statues  or  public  funerals  :  their  actions  showed  that  the 
old  civic  spirit  of  Athens  was  not  dead,  and  that  the  same  outlook 


1  Seeck,  Dcr  Untergang  der  antiken  Welt,  ii.  p.  nr. 

3 Ibid .,  pp.  1 12,  164.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  149-55. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  159.  6  Jbid.,  p.  114, 
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on  life  which  made  the  rich  Athenians  furnish  a  chorus  or  equip 
a  trireme,  and  which  helped  the  building  of  the  Acropolis,  was  still 
a  potent  force.  The  rich  still  felt,  as  Aristotle  had  taught,  that  if 
wealth  was  a  “private  possession,”  it  must  be  put  to  the  “common 
use  ”  and  held  as  a  trust  for  the  community  ;  and  the  poor,  feeling 
that  they  had  a  lien  on  the  rich  man’s  wealth,  were  saved  from  the 
communistic  outbursts  wdiich  the  misery  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
might  otherwise  have  provoked.1  Rut  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century  these  things  had  begun  to  change.  The  old  system  of  life 
had  depended  on  two  things — on  the  conception  that  the  city  was 
something  of  a  State,  well  worth  a  man’s  loyalty,  and  on  the  belief 
that  office  in  the  city  was  an  honour  and  not  a  burden  (honos,  non 
onus).  That  conception  and  that  belief  began  to  disappear. 
Loyalty  was  diverted  to  the  central  government,  and  men  sought  to 
get  centi’al  office  in  order  to  attain  its  privileges  and  exemptions. 
Again  the  management  of  civic  finances  had  never  been  really 
sound,  and  public  munificence  had  only  contributed  to  its  unsound¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  the  Emperors,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  tried  to 
set  local  finances  in  order,  they  were  forced  to  interfere  with  the 
autonomy  of  towns,  and  to  deprive  their  life  of  its  spontaneity. 
Office  became  a  burden  :  men  fled  from  cities  into  the  country  to 
escape  its  incidence.2  By  the  fourth  century  a.d.  the  city  is  dying ; 
but  until  that  century  the  city  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  centre  and 
an  inspiration  of  the  lives  of  men. 


Such,  as  far  as  the  briefest  of  outlines  can  show,  was  the  iroXis, 
and  such  was  the  part  which  it  played  in  history  for  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  from  the  seventh  century  b.c.  to  the  third  century  a.d. 
We  may  now  turn  from  considering  what  it  was  to  considering  what 
it  wras  not.  Errors  are  easy  in  dealing  with  an  institution  remote 
from  us  in  time,  and  different  from  our  own  in  spirit.  It  may  help 
towards  the  correction  of  errors  into  which  it  is  easy  to  fall  if  we 
seek  to  discuss  three  propositions,  or  to  enunciate  three  paradoxes. 
First,  the  city  was  not  a  city,  or  at  any  rate  always  a  city ;  and  it  1 
was  certainly  not  a  city  in  our  sense  of  that  term.  Secondly,  the  , 
city  was  not  necessarily  the  home  of  ‘  leisure,’  nor  did  the  life  of  its 
citizens  rest  on  a  basis  of  slavery,  nor  were  they  prone  to  a  contempt 
of  labour.  Lastly,  the  city  was  not  devoid  of  representative  institu-  • 
tions,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  political  machinery  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  those  institutions. 


1  Seeck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  155-8. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  164  sqq.  Seeck  remarks  that  the  rise  of  Christianity  had  something 
to  do  with  the  decay  of  civic  life.  The  sense  of  political  obligation  to  the  community 
faded :  religious  alms  displaced  public  munificence.  Again  the  bishop  acquired  a  large 
position  in  the  city,  and  displaced  the  civic  officials.  But  it  was  mainly  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  system  of  taxation  introduced  by  Diocletian  (which  fell  with  particular 
weight  on  the  cities,  and  for  whose  working  the  civic  government  was  made  respons¬ 
ible)  that  finally  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the  spirit  of  the  iro\is  (pp.  188-90). 
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City-States  and  Tribal  States 

“  The  city  was  not  a  city.”  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  a  mass  of 
buildings  or  an  urban  area.  The  ‘  city  ’  of  Athens  contained,  on  a 
rough  estimate,  the  population  of  Bristol  (the  estimates  vary  between 
300,000  and  400,000),  and  the  area  of  Derbyshire.  Half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  lived  in  a  central  town,  which  was  double,  and  contained  a 
port  as  well  as  the  inland  town  itself  four  miles  away;  half  lived  in 
the  country.1  The  whole  ‘  city,’  including  both  town  and  country, 
was  divided  into  about  a  hundred  denies  ;  and  these,  though  cunningly 
distributed  in  different  tribes  by  Cleisthenes,  so  that  a  group  of  con¬ 
tiguous  denies  was  never  joined  to  constitute  a  tribe,  were  individu¬ 
ally  centres  of  a  vigorous  local  life,  and  active  organs  of  the  central 
government.  They  had  their  local  assembly  and  their  elected  officials  ; 
they  managed  the  property  and  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  dis¬ 
trict  ;  and  they  played  a  large  part  in  central  affairs  by  keeping  a 
roll  of  the  civic  body  (for  every  citizen  had  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  a  deme)  ;  by  raising  direct  taxes  (when  they  were  necessary)  ;  and, 
above  all,  by  proposing  lists  of  candidates  from  which  Athenian  j  ury- 
men  and  Athenian  councillors  were  selected  by  the  use  of  the  lot. 
Athens  was  indeed  in  many  respects  peculiar.  Few  cities  had  any 
local  life  comparable  to  that  of  her  demes.  Sparta,  for  instance,  was 
a  State  with  a  larger  area  of  territory  than  Athens.  But  all  the 
Spartan  territory  was  dominated  by  the  town  of  Sparta  on  the 
Eurotas — a  town  composed  of  five  villages,  which  even  after  their 
union  still  preserved  something  of  a  separate  existence.  Only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  itself  had  political  rights :  the  rest  of  the 
population  fell  into  various  degrees  of  subjection.  Some  were 
Perioeci,  and  managed  their  local  affairs,  though  they  had  no  voice 
in  the  central  government :  the  great  mass  were  Helots,  or  serfs, 
who  cultivated,  in  return  for  part  of  the  produce,  the  land  of  their 
masters  in  the  town.  But  however  unlike  Athens  in  other  respects, 
Sparta  was  like  her  in  this :  she  was  not,  any  more  than  Athens  was, 
a  city  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  both  States, 
combining  town  and  country,  though  they  differed  greatly  in  the 
terms  on  which  they  made  the  combination. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which,  it  has  been  urged,  the  city 
was  not  a  city.  A  city,  we  must  remember,  always  meant  to  the 

1  In  Greek  the  word  Scrru  (i)  designates  the  town  as  opposed  to  the  country 
(hypos  or  x^Pa) '■  t0  have  town-manners,  or  to  be  “urbane,”  is  to  be  acmlos ;  to  have 
country-manners,  or  to  be  “  boorish,”  is  to  be  Hypotnos  :  (2)  it  designates  the  city-build¬ 
ings  as  opposed  to  the  civic  body  (which  is  irdAis).  But  &o-rv  is  sometimes  also  used  in 
Attic  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  (3)  the  inland  city  as  opposed  to  the  port  (Peirasus), 
or  even  (4)  a  part  only  of  the  inland  city  (according  to  Liddell  and  Scott  the  lower 
city  as  distinguished  from  the  citadel  (d/cpdiroAir),  but  according  to  Newman  (iv.  514) 
the  citadel  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  city).  The  term  ir6\is  has  various  uses. 
At  Athens  it  was  the  name  often  given  to  the  citadel ;  but  it  generally  meant  the 
State  (including  both  &<ttv  and  aypds),  not  so  much  however  in  the  sense  of  a  territory, 
ps  in  the  sense  of  a  civic  body  or  community. 
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Greeks  a  community  of  persons  rather  than  an  area  of  territory. 
They  spoke  in  terms  of  men  where  we,  with  feudal  ideas  uncon¬ 
sciously  present  in  our  minds,  tend  to  speak  in  terms  of  acres.  The 
question  arises — What  was  the  idea  by  which  these  men  were  grouped, 
and  by  which  their  community  in  one  society  was  established?  Two 
answers  are  possible.  We  may  answer  that  it  was  contiguity  ;  or 
we  may  answer  that  it  was  kinship.  If  we  give  the  first  answer,  we 
are  entitled  to  speak  of  the  Greek  commonwealth  as  a  city-state 
(Stadtstaat) ;  if  we  give  the  second,  we  are  bound  to  speak  of  it,  not 
as  a  city-state,  but  as  a  tribal-state  (Stammstaat).  One  of  the 
greatest  of  Gi'eek  scholars 1  has  pressed  the  second  of  these  views. 
Rome,  he  admits,  was  a  city-state,  though  she  only  gradually  be¬ 
came  such ;  and  in  Ionia,  again,  the  confusion  and  dislocation  of 
old  groupings  in  the  period  of  the  migrations  had  loosened  and 
destroyed  the  blood-bond  of  the  tribe,  and  replaced  it  by  the  local 
tie  of  the  city.  But  “Athens  and  Sparta  had  only  any  political 
importance  so  long  as  their  constitutions  had  not  the  least  trace  of 
a  city  about  them  The  State,  in  Athens  and  Sparta  and  Greece 
generally,  was  a  living  tribe  and  a  personal  order  of  men,  “  belonging 
to  one  another  by  birth,  and  therefore  by  nature  herself,  and  only 
able  to  be  parted  by  doing  violence  to  nature”.  The  tribe  or  stem 
seldom  attributed  its  unity  to  descent  from  a  single  common  an¬ 
cestor,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  unity  and  conscious  of  its  unity ; 
and  it  incorporated  its  consciousness  in  a  common  and  special  cult 
of  one  of  the  great  deities.  The  stem  of  the  Athenians  worshipped 
Athena,  and  called  itself  by  her  name,  “  the  folk  of  Athena,”  just  as 
conversely,  in  process  of  time,  the  representation  of  the  goddess 
owed  many  of  its  traits  to  the  characteristics  of  her  people,  so  that 
if  she  gave  her  people  their  name,  they  gave  her  back  their  own 
character,  and  made  of  her  their  own  mirror.  Such  a  society,  united 
by  the  natural  bond  of  blood,  and  expressing  its  union  in  its  cult, 
has  its  inner  societies  of  “brotherhoods”  ( fyparpLaL )  and  clans 
(<yevr)),  equally  based  on  blood,  and  equally  natural — just  as  a  tree 
has  its  rings ;  but  they  have  not  combined  to  create  the  State, 
any  more  than  the  rings  have  combined  to  create  the  tree,  and 
the  society  of  the  stem  is  ‘  prior  ’  to  their  societies,  as  the  tree  is 
‘  prior  ’  to  its  rings.  The  society  of  the  stem  may  take  to  living  in 
towns,  and  it  may  even,  as  it  did  at  Athens,  organise  itself  on  the 
lines  of  radical  democracy  ;  it  still  remains  a  stem-state.  Citizenship 
depends  on  birth,  and  not  on  residence ;  in  the  period  of  Athenian 
splendour  there  is  legally  no  city,  and  the  demes  of  the  city  are  fused 
with  those  of  the  country  in  the  system  of  Cleisthenes  as  divisions  of 
the  people  of  Athena ;  nor  was  it  until  Hellenistic  times  that  the 
city  of  Athens  came  to  control  the  Athenian  State.  Until  that  time 
the  city  is  an  economic  fact :  it  is  not  a  political  scheme ;  and  the 
stem  remains  the  basis  and  the  dominating  idea  of  political  life, 

J  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-51,  97,  100, 
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From  this  conception  of  the  Greek  State  as  a  stem  several  cor- 
t  ollaries  may  be  drawn.  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  that  citizen¬ 
ship  goes  by  descent.  Membership  of  a  society  based  on  the  principle 
of  blood  can  only  be  acquired  by  birth  in  that  society,  though  the 
society  may  resolve,  by  general  consent  expressed  in  its  assembly, 
to  ‘  adopt  ’  new  members.  Even  Athens,  in  the  radical  days  of 
Pericles,  enacted  by  the  law  of  451  b.c.  that  only  those  whose  father 
and  mother  were  Athenian  citizens  legitimately  married  could  attain 
Athenian  citizenship.  When  citizenship  was  thus  regarded  as  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  society  based  on  blood  and  united  by  a  common  cult,  it 
was  a  natural  corollary  that  it  could  not  easily,  if  at  all,  be  ex- 
tended.  Athens  could  not  give  citizenship  even  to  her  ‘allies’  in 
the  Delian  league ;  they  were  not  of  the  blood  ;  and  to  make  one 
stem  out  of  many  would  have  been  to  the  religious  consciousness 
of  each  of  the  stems  of  the  league  an  intolerable  monotheism.  In 
'6.  the  second  place,  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  stem  that  the 
State  which  is  based  upon  it  is  essentially  a  living  group  of  kinsmen. 
The  State  is  a  family  circle ;  and  it  is  divided  into  smaller  family 
circles,  arranging  itself  by  the  principle  of  blood  in  brotherhoods  and 
clans,  and  not  by  the  principle  of  contiguity  in  quarters  and  wards. 
“The  family  aspect  of  the  Greek  city  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  town-hall  was  a  town-hearth  ;  that  the  chief  subdivisions 
of  the  citizens  were  brotherhoods,  and  that  all  permanent  associations 
of  them  for  public  purposes  assumed  the  descent  of  their  several 
members  from  common  ancestors,  who  were  naturally  gods  or  demi¬ 
gods.”1  The  living  society  thus  articulated  was  naturally  and 
necessarily  sovereign  of  itself ;  the  autonomy  of  the  Greek  common¬ 
wealth  is  the  essential  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  nature  of  the 
kin-group.  A  society  based  on  contiguity  may  have  grades :  a 
society  based  on  kinship  must  recognise  the  legal  rights  of  all  who 
are  of  the  kin.  The  Romans,  who  followed  the  principle  of  contiguity, 
spoke  of  the  ‘State’  and  imperium ;  the  Greeks,  who  followed 
the  principle  of  kin,  spoke  of  icotviovLa  and  autonomy.  As  in  politics, 
U  so  in  religion.  Since  the  society  is  united  in  a  common  cult,  all 
its  members  share  alike  in  the  control  of  that  cult.  “  In  its  relations 
to  its  gods  the  Greek  State  still  observes  the  principle,  that  the 
sovereign  is  the  people  and  the  society  of  free  men,  who  by  nature, 
u  ,or  practically  by  nature,  are  a  unity.”2  Lastly,  to  put  the  converse 
(side,  a  society  of  this  order,  so  entirely  free  and  self-governed,  expects 
(and  receives  the  last  measure  of  devotion  from  its  members.  “She 
1  is  ours  and  we  are  here  ”  :  such  is  their  attitude  to  the  State.  United 
by  blood  rvith  his  society,  bone  of  its  bone  and  fiesh  of  its  flesh,  the 
individual  does  not  think  of  a  separate  individual  life  or  of  separate 
''individual  rights.  “  We  must  not  think  that  any  one  of  the 
citizens  belongs  to  himself,  but  that  they  all  belong  to  the  State.”  3 

1  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  p.  14  (following  Wilamowitz). 

s  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  53.  3Ar.,  Pol.,  1337,  a  28-9  (vm.  1.  §  4). 
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The  tone  of  the  funeral  speech  of  Pericles  echoes  the  old  idea  : 
“  Athenians,”  such  is  his  gist,  “  are  made  for  the  city,  not  the  city 
for  Athenians”.1  And  the  idea  persists  in  Greek  political  thought. 
While  modern  thought  starts  from  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
conceives  the  State  as  existing  to  secure  the  conditions  of  his  develop¬ 
ment,  Greek  thought  starts  from  the  right  of  the  State  to  a  self- 
governing  and  self-sufficing  existence,  and  conceives  the  individual 
as  existing  to  further  that  existence.  “  He  who  showed  the  obedience 
of  a  child  to  his  country,  even  unto  death,  is  Socrates,  the  freest  of 
all  mortal  men,  who  obeyed  nothing  but  his  reason.”  2 

The  view  that  the  Greek  State  was  not  a  city-state,  but  a  tribal 
state,  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  without  large  modifications. 
It  is  true  that  the  State  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  begins  as  an  associa¬ 
tion  united  by  the  tie  of  blood.  The  original  stem  (e6i /o?)  con¬ 
stituted  a  religious  and  legal  unit,  with  its  own  cult  and  its  own 
custom  ;  and  it  was  in  societies  of  this  order  that  the  Greeks  were 
divided  when  they  entered  into  Greece.  But  as  soon  as  such 
societies  settled  in  permanent  dwellings,  the  principle  of  contiguity 
began  to  modify  the  principle  of  blood,  and  become  gradually 
dominant  over  a  large  area.3  First  of  all  villages  arose,  with  a 
fortified  place  or  ‘  burh  ’  on  high  ground  near  running  water  (an 
a/cpoTroXis  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  early  times,  a  not, 

indeed,  intended  for  habitation,  and  not  even  perhaps  as  an  asylum 
to  which  the  villagers  could  fly  with  their  cattle  when  threatened, 
but  rather  perhaps  as  a  stronghold  to  prevent  any  permanent  oc¬ 
cupation  of  their  territory.  In  these  fortified  places  we  may  detect 
the  germ  of  the  city ;  and  we  may  recognise  with  Aristotle  that 
it  begins  “  for  the  sake  of  life”.  But  there  were  further  develop¬ 
ments  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  city.  Villages  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  groups  or  ‘  systems,’  such  as  the  tetrapolis  of  Marathon, 
or  the  Four  Villages  ( rerpa/ccofiLa )  round  the  Peirseus  ;  and  local  units 
became  practically  sovereign  in  their  spheres,  while  the  old  groups 
based  on  blood  became  merely  religious  associations,  and  retained 
only  the  common  cult.  Finally,  about  the  seventh  century,  towns 
or  cities  came  into  existence.  The  early  settlers  in  Greece,  like  the 
early  Germans,  had  shunned  the  towns  of  an  earlier  civilisation,  and 
contented  themselves  with  forts  or  burhs.  But  as  the  needs  of  life 
created  the  fort,  so  the  needs  of  “  good  life  ”  in  time  produced  the 
city.  It  was  found  more  convenient  and  more  efficient  to  come  and 
live  permanently  under  the  aKpoiroX^,  instead  of  using  its  pro¬ 
tection  only  in  time  of  need  ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  it  was  found 
that  better  and  more  impartial  justice  could  be  secured  if  men 
gathered  themselves  in  larger  communities  with  regular  organs  of 

1  Zimmern,  op.  cit.,  p.  70.  2  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

3  Hermann-Swoboda,  Lehrbuch  d?r  Griechischen  Staatsaltertumer ,  in.  i.  (6th  ed,, 
I9I3)»  PP-  4 
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government.1  An  open  city  (acrru)  arose  at  the  foot  of  the  fort ; 
and  when  the  two  were  united  in  a  common  ring-wall  (though  some¬ 
times,  as  at  Athens,  this  was  not  done  till  later  days)  the  city  (ttoXo;) 
definitely  emerged.  The  union  of  adjacent  villages  to  the  city  by 
way  of  synoecism  is  a  later  development,  and  the  terms  on  which  that 
union  was  effected  might,  as  we  have  seen,  vary  in  different  States.2 
But  the  general  result  of  the  formation  of  cities  was  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  country  on  the  city,  and  the  institution  of  a  definitely 
civic  life  in  which  the  old  blood-bond  of  the  stem  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared.  Relics  of  the  old  days,  it  is  true,  persist :  we  may  even 
see  how,  when  Cleisthenes  creates  his  demes,  each  deme  takes  to 
itself  the  cult  of  a  hero  founder,  and  (still  more  strange)  membership 
of  a  local  deme  is  made  hereditary,  so  that  a  man  who  removes 
to  a  new  deme  still  belongs,  with  his  children  after  him,  to  the 
deme  of  his  forefathers.  Here  the  old  ideas  are  imitated  in  a  new 
institution  ;  but  it  remains  true  that  with  the  city  the  principle 
of  contiguity  triumphs,  and  men  live  in  the  bonds  of  neighbourli¬ 
ness  rather  than  the  bonds  of  blood.  The  city-state,  after  all,  is  a 
city-state.  The  life  of  the  Athenians  hinged  on  Athens ;  and  in 
the  Peloponnesean  war  Pericles  could  surrender  the  country  to  the 
invader,  while  he  gathered  the  Athenians  in  the  intimate  home  of 
their  life.  But  the  tribe  played  its  part  in  Greek  history  nevertheless. 
We  must  admit  that  it  was  the  one  unit  of  early  Greece.  The 
Greek  State  first  appears  in  history  as  a  tribe.  The  Greek  city, 
after  all,  had  a  long  history  behind  it,  and  there  are  elements  in 
that  history  which  Aristotle,  who  does  not  go  beyond  the  village 
and  the  city,  fails  to  reproduce  in  the  Politics.  We  must  admit 
again  that  the  tribe  left  its  influence  on  the  city,  and  that  the  basis 
of  citizenship  in  the  city,  and  the  division  of  the  city  into  brother¬ 
hoods  and  clans,  still  rest  on  the  principle  of  blood.  Finally,  we 
must  admit  that  throughout  the  great  classical  period,  and  down  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  there  were  many  parts  of  Greece  in 
which  the  city  had  not  developed,  and  the  tribe  remained  the  basis 
of  political  life.  The  Phocians  were  a  tribe  living  in  villages;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  ^Etolians  and  many  other  peoples.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  the  Greek  State  as  if  it  were  a  single  type. 
Actual  life  presents  us  with  many  varieties.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
difference  between  aristocracy  and  democracy  (much  that  is  said 
of  the  Greek  State  is  only  true  of  the  Greek  democracy),  there  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  stem-state,  or  tribal-state,  and  the  city- 

1  Cf.  Zimmern,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  “The  real  motive  force  that  drove  men  into  [the 
city]  was  not  the  need  for  efficiency  in  time  of  war  so  much  as  the  need  for  efficiency  in 
time  of  peace.  They  came  together  not  so  much  for  safety  as  for  justice.”  Aristotle 
(Pol.,  1233,  a  37-9 :  1.  2,  §  16)  writes  “Justice  is  bound  up  with  the  State,  for  adjudica¬ 
tion  is  the  ordering  of  political  society  ”. 

2  “  The  Eleans  founded  their  town  after  the  Persian  wars,  but  the  old  life  in 
villages  always  remained,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  actual  supremacy  of  the  town  of 
Plis.”  WilamowitZi  op.  cit.,  p.  63, 
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state.  But  so  far  as  we  can  speak  of  a  type,  the  city-state,  and  more 
particularly  the  city-state  of  the  democratic  order,  is  that  type. 
For  political  theory  at  any  rate  it  is  the  one  type  that  counts. 
Aristotle’s  conception  of  the  State,  and  especially  of  citizenship, 
is  a  conception  which  only  really  suits  the  city-state,  and  the  city- 
state  of  the  democratic  order.  And  when  he  builds  an  ideal 
State,  that  too  has  its  centre  in  an  ideal  city,  and  it  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  that  ideal  city  which  engages  his  thoughts  and  inspires 
his  imagination. 

The  Greek  State  and  Slavery 

“The  city,”  it  was  said  above,  “  was  not  necessarily  the  home  of 
‘  leisure,’  nor  did  the  life  of  its  citizens  rest  on  a  basis  of  slavery,  nor 
were  they  prone  to  a  contempt  of  labour.”  Here  we  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  on  the  one  hand  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  on  the 
other  between  philosophy  and  actual  practice.  Leisure,  a  basis  of 
slavery,  and  a  contempt  for  labour,  were  all  attributes  of  Spartan  life  : 
they  were  not  of  Athenian.  The  Greek  philosophers,  again,  unite  in 
postulating  for  the  citizens  of  their  ideal  cities  abundant  leisure  for 
high  things,  in  admitting  slavery  as  the  necessary  basis  of  that  leisure, 
and  in  excluding  from  full  participation  in  the  State  those  who  have 
not  the  leisure  they  consider  necessary  ;  but  actual  life,  in  Athens  at 
any  rate  and  in  many  other  cities,  did  not  square  with  their  postulates, 
or  agree  with  their  theories.  We  can  only  judge  the  Greeks  by  the 
facts,  and  we  can  only  judge  the  facts  by  what  we  know  of  Athens  ; 
for  of  other  cities  we  know  but  little.  What  we  do  know  suggests 
that  in  cities  of  an  aristocratic  type  the  ideals  of  leisure  and  freedom 
from  base  mechanic  toil  were  cherished.1  That  is  only  what  we  should/ 
expect  from  aristocracies  at  all  times.  But  aristocracy,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  the  typical  form  of  Greek  State  ;  and  we  must  turn  to 
Athens  in  order  to  discover  the  social  ideals  and  the  social  basis  of 
the  normal  Greek  community. 

Athens  in  her  great  days  governed  and  defended  herself  by  the 
services  of  over  7000  citizens  out  of  a  total  resident  citizen  population 
of  about  40,000.  One  out  of  every  six  Athenians,  in  other  words, 
was  engaged  in  regular  and  daily  State-duty,  either  civil  or  military.2 
This  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  large  leisured  class ;  but  we 
have  to  remember  that  under  the  Periclean  system  the  citizen  was 
paid  for  his  work.  He  was  paid  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 

1  “  At  Thebes,”  Aristotle  says  (Pol.,  1278,  a  25-6  :  hi.  5,  §  7)  “  there  was  a  law  that 
no  man  could  hold  office  who  had  not  abstained  from  selling  in  the  market  (or,  as  he 
says  elsewhere  (1321,  a  29  :  vi.  7,  §  4),  ‘  from  mechanical  occupations  ’)  for  ten  years.” 
Again,  “  in  many  oligarchies  it  is  forbidden  to  make  money  in  trade’’  (1316,  b  3-4  :  v.  12, 
§  14).  At  Rome  the  Lex  Claudia  of  218  forbade  senators  to  participate  in  the  shipping 
trade  or  in  public  contracts  (Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  E.T.,  11.  386). 

1  Zimmern,  op.  cit.,  p.  170,  following  Wilamowitz, 
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lor  attendance  in  the  Council  and  the  courts  of  law.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  both  objected  to  the  system  of  pay,  on  the  ground  that  it 
degraded  the  recipient  and  attracted  the  mob  into  politics.  But  the 
alternatives  would  have  been  either  peculation  or  a  close  oligarchy ; 
and  the  Periclean  system  was  intended  to  attract  into  politics,  and 
succeeded  in  attracting  into  politics,  those  whose  time  was  worth 
money  and  could  not  be  had  for  nothing.  “Our  officials,”  Pericles 
could  boast,  “  can  attend  at  the  same  time  to  public  and  private  affairs, 
and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  are  not  prevented  by  attention  to  their 
own  business  from  knowing  adequately  that  of  the  city.”  1 

The  Athenians  had,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  “their  own 
business,”  and  they  gave  it  their  attention.  The  population  of  Athens 
was  a  population  of  farmers  and  artisans^  and  the  assembly  of  Athens 
was  almost  altogether  composed  of  men  who  worked  with  their  hands. 
One  cannot  trace  at  Athens  any  distinction,  far  less  any  gulf,  between 
the  ‘working’  and  the  ‘professional’  classes.  All  stood  on  a  level; 
and  the  same  word  or  ‘folk-worker’)  could  be  used  to 

designate  the  magistrate  who  worked  for  the  State,  and  the  doctor  or 
potter  who  sold  his  services  or  his  commodities  to  the  public.  The 
Athenians  of  the  age  of  Pericles  were  like  the  Florentine  artisans 
depicted  by  George  Eliot  in  Romola :  they  combined  wit  and  an 
interest  in  politics  and  literature  with  a  decent  and  gentlemanly  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  craft.  Far  from  counting  work  any  stigma,  they  took 
their  glory  from  their  membership  of  their  craft,2  and  their  pleasure 
in  its  artistic  practice ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  their  own  employers, 
they  did  not  work  to  excess,  or  lose  themselves  in  their  work.  The  aim 
of  the  artisan,  it  has  been  said,  was  “  to  preserve  his  full  personal  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action,  to  work  when  he  felt  inclined  and  his  duties  as 
a  citizen  permitted  him,  to  harmonise  his  work  with  all  the  other  oc¬ 
cupations  which  filled  the  life  of  a  Greek,  to  participate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  courts,  to  join  in  the  games  and  festivals. 
.  .  .  ”  3  Work  was  part  of  a  full  and  harmonious  life,  but  it  could 
not  be  so  if  it  were  pursued”  in  excess.  The  Athenian  would  have 
objected  to  occupation  in  a  modern  factory,  on  the  ground  that  its 
monotonous  duration  did  not  permit  him  to  lead  his  own  life ;  and 
he  did  object,  in  his  own  day,  to  some  occupations  as  ‘  menial,’  because 
they  were  unduly  monotonous  or  prejudicial  to  a  good  physique.  But 
he  worked  without  any  shame,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  pride,  in 
making  good  blades  in  a  sword-factory,  or  artistic  vases  in  a  pottery, 
or  even  in  fulling  or  tanning.  Of  the  politicians  who  came  into 
prominence  after  Pericles’  death  one  was  a  leather-seller,  one  a  lamp- 

1  Thucydides,  xi.  40. 

a  epyoy  S’ouSey  oyeiSos  •  aepyelr)  5^  T'oyuSos.  This  is  a  verse  which,  Xenophon  tells  us, 
Socrates  quoted. 

3Zimmern,  op.  cit.,  pp.  265-6,  quoting  from  Salvioli,  Lc  Capitalisme  dans  U  mondt 
antique,  p.  148. 
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maker,  and  a  third  a  rope-dealer.  The  life  of  Athens  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  in  the  least  to  Aristotle’s  dictum  that  “mechanics  or  any 
other  class  which  is  not  a  producer  (Srjfuovpyos)  of  virtue  have  no 
share  in  the  State ”  ; 1  and  his  suggestion  that  “no  mechanic  or  farmer 
or  any  such  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  market-square  of 
the  free  ”  2  in  his  ideal  state,  is  curiously  remote  from  what  we  know 
of  Greek  life  outside  Sparta.  The  fact  is  that  while  the  philosophers 
conceive  of  politics  as  an  art  or  craft,  and  thereby  pay  an  implicit 
compliment  to  the  arts  and  crafts,  they  use  the  analogy  in  a  sense 
which  is  ultimately  detrimental  to  the  craftsman.  Since  all  arts  re- , 
quire  specialised  knowledge,  Plato  argues,  and  since  one  man  can  only ; 
attain  this  specialised  knowledge  in  one  art,  it  follows  that  the  art  of; 
politics  can  only  be  practised  by  a  professional  class  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  such  specialised  knowledge.  This  is  the  opposite  of  Pericles’ 
conception  that  an  adequate  knowledge  of  politics  can  be  combined 
with  attention  to  private  business.  Aristotle’s  point  of  view  is  slightly 
different  from  that  of  Plato,  but  it  leads  to  the  same  result.  Since! 
the  state  is  by  its  essence  an  association  in  the  good  life  of  virtue,  it 
follows  that  its  members  are  only  those  who  are  “  producers  of  virtue  ” ; 
and  an  artisan,  who  is  producing  commodities,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  producing  moral  service.  Here  again  the  philosopher  puts 
asunder  as  incompatible  two  things  which  in  the  conception  of  Pericles 
might  well  be  joined  together,  and  at  Athens  actually  were.  “  In 
point  of  political  influence,  each  of  us  is  preferred  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  public  affairs,  according  as  he  distinguishes  himself  in  any 
branch,  nor  is  a  man  honoured  because  he  belongs  to  a  particular  class 
more  than  for  his  merit ;  wrhile  no  man  who  is  poor,  but  can  render 
any  good  service  to  the  city,  is  excluded  from  public  affairs  by  the 
obscurity  of  his  rank.’’3 

If  the  Athenians  were  a  people  of  artisans,  their  life  can  hardly 
have  rested  on  a  basis  of  slavery.  It  is  true  that  at  Athens  there 
were  perhaps  some  80,000  slaves  of  both  sexes,  as  compared  with 
about  40,000  citizens,4  ancf  that  this  would  allow  two  slaves  to  every 
citizen.  But  we  have  to  remember  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  a  large 
number  of  slaves  belonged  to  or  worked  for  the  State;  Apart  from 
the  public  slaves  who  acted  as  policemen  and  clerks,  it  is  calculated 
that  there  were  SO, 000  slaves  employed  in  the  public  silver-mines  at 

1  Ar.,  Pol.,  1329,  a  20-1  fvn.  9,  §  7). 

2 Ibid.,  1331,  a  34  (vii.  12,  §  4).  By  “mechanic”  (f}dvav<ros)  Aristotle  appears  to 
mean  men  who  worked  with  their  hands  (xcpvrirts  or  xflP^'reXvai)-  Other  “  artisans  ” 
(rexvlrai),  as  e.g.  the  doctor,  are  not  fidvavcroi  (cf.  1277,  b  1,  and  Newman  ad  locum,  in. 
166). 

3  Thucydides,  n.  37. 

4  The  estimates  ot  the  total  population  of  Athens  vary  irom  300,000  to  400,000. 
This  includes  (1)  citizens,  their  wives,  and  children,  who  must  have  numbered  over 
160,000;  (2)  metics,  or  resident  aliens,  to  whom  the  Athenians  were  generous,  and 
who  numbered  about  45,000  adults,  or,  including  children,  upwards  of  90,000  ;  (3)  slaves, 
who  are  estimated  at  80,000. 
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Laurium.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  slaves  were  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  who  took  concessions  and  used  slave-labour  to 
work  them.  Nicias  is  said  to  have  owned  1000  slaves  in  the  mines. 
This  is  slave-labour  pure  and  simple,  in  its  worst  or  “  plantation  ” 
form  ;  and  in  so  far  as  mining  royalties  enriched  the  State,  and 
thereby  made  possible  the  achievements  of  Athenian  democracy,  the 
Athenian  State  and  democracy  may  be  said  to  have  rested  to  that 
N .  extent  on  a  basis  of  slavery.  In  the  second  place,  wealthy  Athenians 
had  often  a  large  number  of  private  slaves,  whom  they  either  hired 
out,  for  instance  to  building  contractors,  or  employed  in  business  on 
their  own  account,  as,  for  example,  in  sword-factories.  The  wealthy 
Athenian,  therefore,  whether  he  used  his  slaves  to  work  a  concession 
in  the  mines,  or  hired  them  out  to  contractors,  or  used  them  in  his 
own  business,  certainly  owed  his  wealth  to  the  labour  of  slaves. 
But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  ordinary  Athenian  artisan  and  farmer; 
and  since  such  artisans  and  farmers  were  the  great  majority  of  the 
Athenians,  it  is  in  the  light  of  their  position,  and  their  relation  to 
!  slavery,  that  we  have  to  decide  how  far  Athenian  life  rested  upon  a 
jslave  basis.  It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  many  Athenian 
potters  and  other  artisans  had  slave-apprentices  at  work  in  their 
shops ;  but  when  we  have  allowed  for  the  slaves  owned  by  wealthy 
men  (and  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  slaves  of  Athens 
were  owned  by  men  of  means,1  or,  as  we  should  say,  capitalists),  we 
cannot  allow  an  average  of  even  one  slave  to  each  Athenian  artisan 
and  farmer.  Those  artisans  and  farmers  who  were  able  to  use  the 
labour  of  slaves  owed  their  superior  position  in  life  largely  to  their 
service  ;  hut  there  was  always  a  large  number  of  Athenians  who 
had  time  to  serve  on  juries  and  sit  in  the  Assembly,  or  to  attend 
the  theatre  and  watch  the  games,  who  had  no  slaves  at  all.  In 
other  words,  slavery  was  necessary  to  sock'd  superiority  :  it  was  not 
necessary  for  political  privilege  or  intellectual^  development.  An 
AtKenian  could  Imjoy  hlie~T)ene!f ts Tif  the  political  and  intellectual 
life  of  Athens  without  the  possession  of  any  slaves.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  apart  from  the  slaves  in  the  mines  the 
position  of  slaves  at  Athens  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  majority 
of  slaves  were  skilled  workers — potters,  masons,  sword-makers  and  the 
like — and  they  could  only  be  made  to  give  the  best  of  their  skill  by 
good  treatment.  A  slave  might  buy  emancipation,  or  he  promised 
emancipation  at  the  end  of  a  definite  time,  or  be  emancipated  by 
his  master’s  will.  Personal  outrage  on  a  slave  was  at  Athens  from 
early  times  an  indictable  offence.  In  social  life  slaves  were  treated  as 
equals,  and  in  dress  they  were  often  indistinguishable  from  freemen. 
“  The  last  extreme  of  popular  liberty,”  Plato  writes  in  the  Republic 
(503  B),  obviously  thinking  of  Athens,  “is  when  the  slave  bought 

1  We  must  allow  a  large  number  of  slaves  for  domestic  service  in  the  houses  of  the 
well-to-do. 
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with  money,  whether  male  or  female,  is  just  as  free  as  his  or  her 
purchaser.” 

Two  things  may  thus  be  safely  asserted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
political  life  of  Athens  did  not  rest  on  a  basis  of  slavery,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  State  profits  derived  from  the  silver  mines  depended  on 
slave  labour,  and  ii^  so  far  as  the  political  life  of  Athens  depended  on 
those  profits — which,  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  hardly  did.1  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  citizen,  and  the  comfort 
of  the  comfortable  artisan,  both  largely  depended  on  the  services  of 
slaves.  In  the  second  place,  there  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  at 
Athens — the  unskilled  .“  plantation  ”  slavery  of  the  mine's,  and  the 
skilled  slavery  of  the  pottery,  ihe  sword-factory,  and  domestic  life. 
The  lot  of  the  unskilled  slave  was  hard  :  the  lot  of  the  skilled  slave 
might  fall  to  him  in  pleasant  places.  To  the  Phrygians,  the  Lydians, 
and  the  other  Asiatics  who  were  imported  to  Athens  as  slaves,  the 
change  from  slavery  at  home  to  slavery  at  Athens  may  have  been  a 
veritable  emancipation.  Rut  the  fact  remains  that  slavery  pene- 
trated  the  social  life  of  Athens  at  every  turn,  even  if  it  was  not  the 
condition  and  basis  of  Athenian  political  life,  and  that  slavery,  how¬ 
ever  charitably  we  may  interpret  its  character,  can  never  have  made 
for  righteousness.  One  out  of  every  eight  or  nine  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  was  ak-itizen  :  omp  out  of  every  four  or  five  was  a  slave. 
One  out  of  every  five  or  six  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  a  vote :  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  are  labouring  for 
wages  on  the  very  margin,  or  below  the  margin,  of  subsistence.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  compare  the  comfort  of  Athenian  slavery  with 
the  discomfort  of  such  free  labour.  Its  comfort  does  not  justify  the 
former  :  its  freedom  does  not  justify  the  latter.  But  freedom,  in  any 
scale  of  values,  is  greater  than  comfort,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  very  root  and  condition  of  all  values.  And  the  Athenian 
slave,  after  all,  was  not  free.2 3 

The  Greek  State  and  Representative  Institutions 

“The  city,”  it  was  said  above,  “was  not  devoid  of  representative 
institutions,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  political  machinery  which 
is  connected  with  those  institutions.”  If  we  look  at  the  etc/ck, vata 
of  Athens,  which  every  one  of  the  40,000  Athenian  citizens  was  en¬ 
titled  to  attend  at  each  of  its  meetings,  about  three  times  in  every 

1  The  annual  revenue  of  the  State  from  the  mines  is  estimated  at  50  talents.  The 
annual  revenue  which  Athens  drew  from  the  allies  was  600  talents.  The  political  life 
of  Athens  depended  far  more  on  the  fact  that  she  was  an  Imperial  State  than  on  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  slave-owning  State. 

2  In  the  whole  of  this  section  I  am  under  the  greatest  of  debts,  which  I  know  he 
will  forgive  (noira  to.  run  <p't\<vv),  to  Zimmern’s  Greek  Commonwealth,  and  especi¬ 
ally  Part  III,  chapters  vn.  and  xv.  I  cannot  follow  the  whole  of  his  romantic  view 
of  the  Greek  commonwealth ;  and  I  confess  that  slavery  at  Athens  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  slavery. 
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month  (but  at  which,  on  the  one  occasion  of  which  we  know,  the 
number  actually  present  was  3616),  we  shall  think  of  Greek  democracy 
as  primary  democracy,  and  we  shall  say  that  the  Greeks  knew  nothing 
of  the  principle  of  representation.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  be  taking  an  unduly  narrow  view  of  the  scope  of  representation. 
An  executive  body  may  be  as  much  representative  as  an  assembly  : 
the  English  Cabinet  may  Be,  and'  indeed  is,  as  much  of  a  re¬ 
presentative  body  as  the  English  Parliament.  “  The  expression  of 
the  general  will  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  ad  hoc  elective  bodies, 
but  may  take  any  sufficient  and  convenient  shape  without  violation 
of  the  theory  of  democratic  self-government.”1  Before  we  can  say 
that  representation  was  unknown  to  Athenian  democracy^  we  have 
tcTprove  that  the  Athenian  executive  had  no  representative  position 
o  r  Dasis~of  I  ts  own.  In  the  second  place,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
represenfatioif  at  Athens  is  to  forget  the  existence  of  the  Council 
(fiovXr]).  In  nearly  every  Greek  State,  and  apart  from  a  number 
of  narrow  oligarchies  where  the  two  were  fused  in  one  body,  we 
find  a  Council  and  an  Assembly  existing  side  by  side.  The  function 
of  the  Council  was  generally  to  introduce  measures ;  the  function  of 
the  Assembly  was  to  decide  on  their  fate  ;  but  the  Assembly,  as  a 
rule,  could  only  give  a  decision  on  proposals  which  the  Council  con¬ 
sented  to  introduce.  The  power  of  framing  the  issue,  and  deciding 
the  question  to  be  put,  is  no  small  power ; 2  and  if  the  composition 
of  the  body  which  enjoys  this  power  is  in  any  way  representative,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  principle  of  representation  is  absent  or  unknown. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  at  Athens  was  representative, 
and  The  denies  acted  as  the  local  constituencies  or  electorates.  The 
denies  did  not  directly  elect  the  500  members  of  the  Council ;  but 
each  deme  elected,  and  what  is  more,  elected  on  a  proportional 
system,  according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  a  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  who,  provided  that  they  passed  a  test  (SoKLfiaaia)  of  their 
qualifications,  were  duly  eligible  for  selection  by  lot  for  a  seat  in 
the  Council.3  After  all,  Athens  not  only  knew  representation,  but 
proportional  representation ;  and  she  not  only  had  parliamentary 
elections,  but~The“1iad  them  annually,  for  the  Council  was  renewed 
annually  and,  we  may  add,  no  councillor  was  eligible  for  more  than 
a  second  term.  When  we  reflect  that  the  denies  also  elected 

1  Bosanquet,  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State ,  2nd  ed.,  p.  xxiv. 

2  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  Council  as  in  the  highest  degree  supreme  over  all  affairs. 
“  For  it  often  has  in  its  hands  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  execution  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  measure  (and  in  this  case,  he  implies,  it  is  itself  sovereign) ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  where  the  people  (in  its  Assembly)  is  sovereign,  the  Council  has  the  right  of  pre¬ 
siding  in  the  Assembly  ”  (1322,  b  12  :  vi.  8,  §  17). 

3  According  to  Hermann-Swoboda,  op.  cit.,  p.  139  n.  3,  direct  use  of  the  lot,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  election  (■. npoKptais ),  came  into  use  about  460.  But  the  evidence  is 
uncertain;  and  I  follow  Wilamowitz  (op.  cit.,  p.  101)  and  Zimmern  (op.  cit.,  p.  159) 
in  the  account  here  given.  Our  information  is  scanty ;  and  it  is  only  from  inscrip¬ 
tions  that  we  know  about  this  proportional  representation  of  the  demes. 
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candidates  from  whom  the  nine  archons  of  the  year  were  selected 
by  lot,  we  can  see  that  the  annual  elections  of  the  deme  were  no  in¬ 
considerable  thing.  Party  clubs  (a-vvoofioaLcu)  formed  themselves 
to  run  the  elections  in  an  oligarchical  sense  : 1  and  in  them  we  may 
detect  something  of  the  nature  of  a  caucus.  In  fact  the  qualification 
of  election  by  the  additional  use  of  the  lot  was  perhaps  largely  due  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  election  intrigues.2  But  in  spite  of  the  use  of  the 
lot,  there  was  room  left  for  the  elective  principle  at  Athens ;  and 
the  attempts  to  restrict  the  number  of  citizens  by  the  oligarchical 
party,  which  tried,  for  instance,  in  411  to  substitute  for  the  adult 
suffrage  of  free-born  Athenians  a  property  suffrage  resting  on  the 
possession  of  heavy  armour,  are  not  only  meant  to  restrict  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Assembly,  but  also  to  limit  the  number  of  electors.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  election  is  one  thing,  and  re¬ 
presentation  is  another.  No  body,  even  if  directly  elected,  is  really, 
representative  unless  it  has  representative  authority,  or  in  othec 
words  is~entitled  to  deliberate  and  to  decide  as  the  exponent  of  the 
general  will  within  its  sphere.  It  is  here  that  the  Athenian  Coun- 
cil  was  deficient  It  wasyto  some  extent,  elected,  but  it  had  little 
representative  authority.  The  Assembly  was  sovereign,  and  the 
Assembly  was  its  own  representative.  Yet  Athens  had  in  some  sense 
a  bicameral  system  ;  and  the  formula  of  enactment  ran,  “  It  is  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  The  Council  not  only  joined 
in  enactments :  it  introduced  them  ;  and  while  the  Assembly  could 
amend  its  proposals,  it  had  not  itself  the  right  of  initiation.3 
Further,  the  Council  executed,  and  sometimes  amplified  enactments  : 
it  was  the  channel  of  foreign  relations  :  it  was  the  centre  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  supervised  the  executive  officials.  We  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  something,  after  all,  of  a  representative  authority. 

The  synod  of  the  Boeotian  League,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  was  more  definitely  a  representative  body.  It  consisted  of 
660  members,  elected  in  equal  numbers  from  the  eleven  electoral  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  league ;  and  in  each  division  the  members  were  elected 
by  its  component  parts  on  a  proportional  system, 4  The  Boeotian 
system,  which  ceased  in  Boeotia  itself  on  the  dissolution  of  the  league 
by  Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  organisation  of 
Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  338 ;  and  the  Synod  of  Corinth  was 
an  imitation  of  the  Boeotian  Synod.  Aristotle,  therefore,  when  he 

1  Thucydides,  vm.  54,  under  the  year  412,  refers  to  these  clubs,  and  to  their  object 
of  controlling  elections  to  office  (eir'apxais). 

“Cf.  Ar  ,  Pol.,  1303,  a  28  (v.  3,  §  g) ;  cf.  also,  on  the  dangers  of  unqualified 
election,  1305,  a  28  sqq.  (v.  5,  §  10). 

3  It  could  ask  the  Council  to  introduce  measures. 

4  Cf.  Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  p.  37,  and  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  129,  where  it  is 
noticed  that  the  synod  (which  only  met  as  a  whole  for  important  affairs,  current  affairs 
being  settled  by  committees  of  one  quarter  of  its  members,  who  served  in  turn)  was 
“  strongly  representative 
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wrote  the  Politics,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such 
representative  institutions ;  and  when,  in  Book  IV,  he  discusses  the 
possible  varieties  in  the  structure  of  the  deliberative  body,  he  comes 
near  to  suggesting  a  representative  Assembly.  “It  is  a  good  plan 
that  those  who  deliberate  should  be  chosen  in  equal  numbers,  by 
election  or  by  lot,  from  the  upper  classes  and  the  masses  ” — a  sugges¬ 
tion  reminiscent  of  the  three-class  system  of  modern  Prussia.1  A 
similar  suggestion,  similarly  reminiscent  of  Prussia,  appears  in  the 
method  of  election  of  the  Council  proposed  by  Plato  in  the  Laws  ; 
while  the  methods  of  election  which  he  suggests  for  the  “guardians  of 
the  laws”  and  other  officials  are  also  decidedly  modern.2 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  deliberative  bodies  :  it  remains  to  consider 
whether  any  of  the  executive  authorities  of  the  city-state  had  a  re¬ 
presentative  character.  At  Athens,  at  any  rate,  we  may  detect  the 
signs  of  a  representative  executive.  The  ten  generals  of  Athens  were 
something  of  a  cabinet.  They  were  directly  elected  by  the  people  : 
they  could  be  continued  in  their  office  for  years  at  a  time,  unlike 
the  other  officials  ;  and  unlike  the  other  officials,  they  had  direct 
access  to  the  Assembly.  When  a  dominating  spirit  controlled  the 
rest  of  the  generals,  as  Pericles  did  for  fifteen  years  in  succession,  he 
was  virtually  Prime  Minister  of  the  Athenian  Republic,  and  Prime 
Minister  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  general  will. 
After  Pericles  the  function  fell  to  the  ‘  demagogue,’  or  TTpoararr)^ 
tov  Btjplov,  who  took  over  the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
< TTparrjyol  or  the  dominant  a-rparpyo?.  A  demagogue  was  by  no 
means  what  the  term  implies  in  modern  times.  He  was  what  we 
should  call  a  parliamentarian  of  experience  and  standing,  who  had 
gained  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly,  and  who  advo¬ 
cated,  and  sought  through  his  influence  with  the  Assembly  to  carry 
into  effect,  a  line  of  policy.  He  held  no  office,  and  he  ruled  by 
influence.  In  the  days  when  ostracism  was  in  vogue  at  Athens,  a 
successful  demagogue  could  procure  a  vote  of  confidence  by  securing 
the  expulsion  of  his  rival ;  and  the  value  of  ostracism  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  gave  the  direction  of  policy  into  the  hands  of  one  accredited 
adviser,  and  made  for  stability  and  continuity.  When  it  disappeared 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  people  had  two  or  more  rival 
‘  leaders  of  the  house,’  and  followed  now  one,  and  now  another,  with 
disastrous  results.  But  in  the  fifth  century  we  mav  say  that  Athens, 
either  in  the  person  of  the  leading  general,  or  in  that  of  the  leading 
‘demagogue,’  enjoyed  something  of  a  representative  executive.3 

1i2gg,  a  21  (iv.  14,  p.  3),  and  Newman  ad  locum  (iv.  250).  The  suggestion  is 
further  developed  in  VI.  3  (1318,  air  sqq.),  where,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  election 

of  officials  and  judges. 

3  For  the  election  of  the  Senate,  cf.  infra,  p.  332.  For  the  election  of  the 
“  guardians  of  the  law”  and  other  officials,  cf.  infra,  pp.  332,  333,  33S. 

3  Cf.  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  104-5. 
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The  Greek  State  and  Education 

Rut  representation,  after  all,  is  in  no  sense  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Greek  State,  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  Greek  philosophers. 
Their  kev-word  is  not  representation,  but  education.  And  this  in¬ 
volves  a  different  approach  to  the  State,  and  a  different  conception 
of  the  State,  from  those  which  are  involved  in  the  theory  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Greek  State  was  regarded 
bjy  the  philosophers  as  an  ethical  society  ;  and  if  we  push  that  point 
of  view  further,  we  shall  see  that  the  State  is  necessarily  a  community 
in  a  common  spiritual  substance,  and  that  the  activity  of  its  organs  is 
necessarily  an  activity ^fFecfucatlon,  and  the  imparting  to  its  members 
of  their  share  in  that  common  substance.  Society  is  an  educational 
institution,  by  dwelling;  wherein  each  man  has  his  human  capacities 
elicite(r~fo~the  fullest  extent ;  and  conversely  education  is  a  social 
fact,~wHTch  makes  society  cohere  in  virtue  of  a  common  substance  of 
the  mind.  Again  the  State,  in  the  sense  of  the  organised  government^ 
of  political  society,  is  an  organ  of  education,  gathering  into  one 
focusall  the  social  influences  that  make  for  the  education  of  humanity 
— all  the  suggestionsTfiat  radiate  from  social  opinion  into  the  life  of 
the  individual ;  all  the  training  and  ‘  drill  ’  which  are  involved  in., 
taking  and  keeping  one’s  station  in  an  organised  society.  Conversely, 
again,  education  is  not  merely,  and  not  mainly,  the  education  of  the 
individual  by  the  individual  teacher  and  by  individual  study:  it  is 
education  of  a  society,  fond  of  all  the  members  of  that  society^ im 
unison,  by  the  social  system  in  which  they  share,  and  by  which  they, 
are  modified  and~niade.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  gist  and  kernel 
oF  the  teaching  of  Plato  in  the  Protagoras  and  still  more  in  the 
Republic  :  it  is  the  core  of  the  thought  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  also  the  lesson  learned  by  Ilegel  from  the  Greeks,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Hegel  to  his  school.1 

The  community,  then,  is  a  community  in  a  common  spiritual  sub¬ 
stance,  which  it  has  inherited  and  which  it  must  transmit.  It  is  a 
community  because  it  has  inherited  this  substance  ;  and  because  it 
must  transmit  this  substance,  it  is  also  an  educational  structure. 
Now  this  substance  ivas  for  the  Greeks  no  mere  abstraction  :  it  was 

'As  I  have  written  elsewhere,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Bradley’s  statement  of 
Hegelianism  in  Ethical  Studies  :  “  Already  at  birth  the  child  is  what  he  is  in  virtue  of 
communities:  he  has  something  of  the  family  character,  something  of  the  national 
character,  something  of  the  civilised  character  that  comes  from  human  society.  As  he 
grows,  the  community  in  which  he  lives  pours  itself  into  his  being  in  the  language  he 
learns  and  the  social  atmosphere  he  breathes,  so  that  the  content  of  his  being  implies  in 
its  every  fibre  relations  of  community”  (Political  Thought  from  Herbert  Spencer  to 
To-day,  pp.  62-3).  This  passage  might  equally  be  a  commentary  on  the  Protagoras, 
cf.  infra,  p.  131.  Starting  from  this  basis,  Plato  argues  that  if  the  community  makesJ 
the  individual,  it  must  make  him  consciously,  by  a  conscious  organisation  of  its  educa-  | 
tion  J~ancT  in  the  Republic  he  sketches  that  organisation.  See  Natorp,  Platos  Stoat  1 
tind  die  Idee  der  Sozialpiidagogik ,  to  which  I  am  here  indebted. 
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;  concrete  and  embodied  in  the  law,  written  and  unwritten,  whether 
set  in  the  statute-book  and  the  constitution,  or  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Law  is  thus  the  cohesive  force  of  the  State  :  it  is  what  brings  to¬ 
gether  and  holds  together  society  (to  (tvvol/cl^ov  /cal  to  avvty^ov). 
To  Pindar  it  is  “the  King”  :  to  Herodotus  it  is  “the  Master  ”  :  to 
Plato  the  citizens  are  “the  Slaves”  of  the  law.  It  is  not  only  the 
cohesive  force  of  the  State  :  it  is  also,  and  because  it  is  that,  the 
Sovereign.1  “  All  morality,  not  only  civic,  but  also  human — all  the 
benefits  of  civilisation — appear  as  the  gifts  of  the  law,  which  the 
society  recognises  as  its  lord.  ”2  Nowhere  in  Greek  literature  does 
the  fundamental  sovereignty  of  the  law  appear  in  a  more  striking 
form  than  in  that  passage  of  the  Crito,  in  which  Socrates,  as  he  lies 
in  prison  awaiting  his  death,  is  made  by  Plato  to  hold  converse  with 
the  laws,  and  to  acknowledge  their  claim  on  his  final  and  supreme 
allegiance.  3  Freely  as  the  spirit  of  Socrates  ranged,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  himself  the  slave  of  the  law.  And  what  is  true  of  Socrates 
is  true  of  the  Athenian  people.  They  might  appear,  as  they  stood 
assembled  in  their  Pnyx,  sovereign  under  heaven.  But  they  too 
recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws.4 

Law  is  thus  the  common  spiritual  substance  of  ajociety,  expressed 
in  concrete  for  m7~and  aYsuch  it  isTThe  cohesive  force  and  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  a  society.  And  further,  since  this  substance  has  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  and  imparted  by  education,  i t.  follows  that  the  business  of  a 
State"isTT;b~edueate  its  citizens  according  to  the  law,  so  that  they 
may  receive  its  content  into  their  being  and  thereby  come  into  their 
heritage.  Here  we  touch  the  two  fundamental  and  interconnected 
principles  of  Aristotle — the  sovereignty  of  the  law,  and  the  education 
of  the  citizens  into  conformity  with  the  law.  “The  rule  of  law 
is  preferable  to  that  of  any  single  individual ;  and  on  the  same 
principle,  even  if  it  be  better  that  a  number  of  individuals  should 
rule,  they  must  be  made  guardians  and  servants  of  the  law.” 5 
“  There  is  no  profit  of  the  best  laws,  even  if  they  have  been  sanctioned 
by  every  citizen  of  the  State,  unless  men  have  been  trained  by  habit 
and  formed  by  education  irf  the  spirit  of  their  society.”6  The 
function  of  the  State  is  to  train  men  according  to  its  laws,  and  this 
function  the  magistrates,  as  agents  of  the  State  and  servants  of  the 
law,  have  it  for  their  duty  to  discharge.  And  thus  we  may  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  problem  of  the  ancient  State  and  that  of 
the  modern  State,  which  will  help  us  to  see  why  representation 
played  a  less  part  in  the  former  than  it  does  in  the  latter.  The 
Greeks  believed  in  the  need  of  education  to  tune  and  harmonise 

1  Cf.  Hermann -Swoboda,  op.  ext.,  pp.  14-15. 

a  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  116.  *  C/.  infra ,  p.  122. 

4  It  is  argued  by  Aristotle  in  the  Politics  that  the  Assembly  used  the  form  of  de¬ 
crees  to  override  the  law  and  defeat  its  sovereignty.  There  is  reason,  however,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  for  thinking  that  Aristotle  conveys  an  erroneous  impression. 

0  Ar.,  Pol.,  1287,  a  18  22  (in.  16,  §§  3-4).  6 Ibid.,  1310,  a  14-17  (v.  9,  §  12). 
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social  opinion  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  a  fixed  and^  fundamental 
and ^sovereign  law.  The  modern  belief  is  in  the  need  of  rep  resen  ta^ 
Honjto  adjust  and  harmonise  a  fluid  and  changing  and  subordinate 
law  to  the  movement  of  a  sovereign  public  opinion  or  ‘  general  will 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  different  conception  of  law  behind 
these  different  beliefs.  To  the  Greek,  law  was  the  inherited  substance^ 
of  sanctions,  both  moral  and  legal,  wKicfp  stoocT  sovereign  over  a 
society.  To  us,  ft  is  a  set  of  regulations,  gradually  accumulated, 
but  needing  constant  revision,  which  determines  the  play  of  relations 
— relations  which  in  the  complex  industrial  societies  of  to-day  are 
very  largely  economic — between  the  members  of  a  given  State.  It 
is  true  that  the  Greeks  changed  their  law ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
on  the  whole  they  regarded  it  as  something  given  and  permanent, 
which  it  was  better  not  to  change — “for  the  law  has  no  power  to 
command  obedience  except  that  of  habit~(gamed  througlTeducation 
in  its  spirit),  and  this  can  onlyJBe  given  by  length  of  time,  so  that  a1, 
readiness  to~change  from  existing  laws  toothers  enfeebles  the  power \ 
oFIaw  Trp~~  This  is  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  in  which  we  live  ■ 
to-day.  We  think  in  terms  of  progress,  and  we  invert  the  relation  of 
law  and  public  opinion.  We  know  that  public  opinion  is  always 
moving,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  moving  onward  ;  and  we  conceive 
that,  like  a  tide,  it  must  carry  the  law  along  its  course.  We  devise 
representative  legislatures  to  mediate  between  public  opinion  and 
law,  and,  acting  as  the  organs  and  exponents  of  the  former,  to  modify 
the  latter  accordingly.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  society  looking 
back  to  a  hallowed  past,  expressed  in  a  sovereign  law,  and  a  society 
looking  forward  to  a  more  attractive  future,  to  be  prepared  by  some 
new  change  of  an  ever-changing  law.  It  is  the  difference  again  be¬ 
tween  a  society  with  a  static  conception  of  public  opinion  as  some¬ 
thing  already  formed,  and  sovereign  in  its  formed  state,  and  a  society 
with  a  dynamic  conception  of  that  opinion,  as  something  constantly 
transformed,  and  as  sovereign  in  each  transformation.  There  are 
indeed  points  on  which  the  conception  of  the  representative  state 
and  the  conception  of  the  educational  state  meet.  Mill’s  defence  of 
representative  government  on  the  ground  of  the  education  which 
character  and  intelligence  gain  from  participation  in  public  functions 
shows  such  an  approximation.  But  there  is  a  broad  gulf,  in  spite  of 
any  such  points  of  contact,  between  the  two  conceptions. 

There  is  one  Greek  thinker,  Plato,  who  departs  from  the  Greek 
conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  law.  In  the  Cril o ffin d e e d ,  an3 
again  in  the  Laws,  he  follows  that  conception  ;  but  in  the  Republic 
and  the  Politicus  he  specifically  rejects  the  sovereignty  of  the  law. 
That  rejection  was,  however,  the  outcome  of  a  zeal  for  an  ideal  moral 


1  Ar.,  Pol.,  1269,  a  20-4  (11.  8,  §  24). 
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basis  of  society  transcending  any  rigid  body  of  law  :  it  was  in  no  sense 
the  result  of  a  belief  in  a  sovereign  law-making  body  superior  to  the 
laws  which  it  makes.  Nor  was  it  connected  with  any  falling  away 
from  the  educational  ideal  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
result  of  a  further  extension  of  that  idea.  If  the  rulers  of  the  State 
are  to  educate  the  citizens  into  conformity  with  the  moral  basis  of 
society,  Plato  felt,  they  must  themselves  be  educated  to  grasp  that 
basis.  And  further,  when  once  they  have  grasped  it,  so  that  it  dwells 
in  their  minds  and  lives  in  their  intelligence,  then  their  living  intelli¬ 
gence  is  the  true  sovereign,  and  in  accordance  with  its  truth  they 
must  educate  their  fellow-citizens.  Plato,  in  fact,  approached  the 
problem  of  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ruler  more  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  citizen.  He  had  seen,  or  thought  that 
he  saw,  the  incompetence  of  ordinary  rulers  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
principles  of  political  society ;  and  he  had  denounced  in  the  Gorgias 
that  incompetence,  not  sparing  Pericles  himself.  He  saw  in  philosophy 
and  its  study  the  cure  of  that  incompetence,  and  he  set  himself  in  the 
|  Academy  to  provide  the  cure,  and  by  a  course  of  philosophic  training 
|  to  educate  a  school  of  trained  rulers.  The  Republic  is  the  programme 
of  that  course.  But  men  trained  in  this  course  would  have  gone 
beyond  the  moral  basis  of  society  expressed  in  inherited  law :  they 
would  have  laid  hold  of  the  eternal  basis,  which  varies  not  from  time 
to  time,  nor  from  society  to  society.  The  Republic  shows  the  Greek 
ideal  of  the  educational  state  at  its  highest  point;  but  just  because 
jit  is  pushed  so  high,  the  ideal  departs  from  Greek  ideas.  In  the 
Laws  Plato  returns  within  their  limits  ;  and  his  philosophy  ends,  as  it 
began,  in  the  circle  in  which  Greek  thought  always  moved — the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  a  fundamental  law,  and  the  education  of  the  citizens  in 
conformity  with  that  law.1  ?;  'ttoXltuo ; — political  science  or  political 
art — is  the  science  of  lifting  social  man,  through  social  education, 
into  communion  in  the  spiritual  substance  of  social  life  expressed  in 
a  sovereign  law. 

1  We  shall,  however,  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  Plato  ever  really  returned  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  (cf.  infra,  p.  349).  The  end  of  the  Laws  seems  to  indicate  that  to 
the  very  last  he  was  still  a  rebel  against  the  rule  of  law,  and  still  an  advocate  of  the 
rule  of  free  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  added  that  in  the  Politicus  he 
does  not  absolutely  reject  the  rule  of  law.  He  admits  that,  under  certain  conditions,  it 
may  be  a  ‘  second  best  ’. 


Chapter  III 


POLITICAL  THOUGHT  BEFORE  THE  SOPHISTS 

From  Homer  to  Solon 

IT  is  a  fashion  among  Greek  historians  nowadays  to  draw  parallels 
between  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  that  of  the  modern 
world.  We  read  of  the  Greek  “Middle  Ages,”  the  Greek 
“Reformation,”  the  Greek  “Renaissance”.  Historians  differ  in  the 
parallels  they  draw ;  and  while  one  may  compare  the  whole  period  of 
the  classical  age  of  Greece,  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  with 
the  mediaeval  period  of  our  history,  on  the  ground  that  both  began 
in  migrations  of  tribes  and  both  ended  in  “  the  discovery  of  the  world 
and  of  man,”  another  may  compare  the  early  period  of  Greek  history, 
before  the  dawn  of  light  in  the  days  of  Solon,  with  the  period  of  our 
Middle  Ages,  and  place  the  period  of  “Reformation”  and  “Renais¬ 
sance  ”  in  the  sixth  century.  If  we  follow  the  latter  comparison,  we 
may  say  that  the  political  thought  of  the  Greek  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
found  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who,  indeed,  are  its  only  writers.  Homer 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  monarchy  : 

ovk  dyaQhv  TtoAvKoipavi-q  ‘  eis  Kolpavos  earu, 
e Is  fiatnAevs,  $  eSuxe  K pivov  iraCs  dyKvAofiTiTeu 
<rKTjwrp6u  r  T]Se  6t[xi<TTas.1 

But  the  lines  only  refer  to  command  in  war,  and  the  words  are  spoken 
by  Odysseus  to  a  disordered  army,  which  he  is  seeking  to  reduce  to 
obedience  to  its  commander-in-chief.  The  Homeric  King  has  his  title 
as  an  officer  of  the  community.  All  the  chieftains  of  a  stem  bear  the 
name  of  ‘kings,’  and  all  claim  divine  descent:  the  King  can  only  be, 
and  only  is,  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
appointed  officer  of  the  whole  community.  Already  in  Homeric  days 
the  tribe  is  thus  its  own  sovereign,  and  its  nominal  ruler  is  accredited 
to  his  position  as  its  organ  and  representative.  While  Homer,  in 
this  sense,  recognises  monarchy,  Hesiod  only  knows  the  chieftaincy  of 
many  /3 acn\ei<t.  He  rebukes  in  advance  the  ‘sophistic’  view  held 
by  the  ‘kings’  of  his  generation;  and  to  their  philosophy,  “Better 
be  wicked  than  just,”  he  answers  by  an  appeal  to  divine  retribution.2 3 

1  Iliad,  ii.  204-6.  I  remember  hearing  the  first  line  quoted  in  this  sense  by  the 

German  ambassador  to  England,  some  ten  years  ago. 

3  Works  and  Days,  248-64. 
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A  new  era  dawned  in  the  days  of  Solon  ( circ .  600  b.c.).  An  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  of  which  the  first  mutterings  may  perhaps  be  detected 
in  the  verse  of  Hesiod,  had  visited  Greece  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  land  of  the  poor  had  been  eaten  by  mortgages  and  annexed  by 
their  wealthy  neighbours  ;  a  new  temper  and  new  laws  had  to  be 
found  for  Greece  if  chaos  was  to  be  avoided.  The  new  temper  was 
preached  by  Delphi:  the  new  laws  were  found  by  law-givers  like 
Solon.  The  preaching  of  Delphi  was  the  inspiration  of  what  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Greek  Reformation.  About  600  b.c.  Delphi  tore 
itself  away  from  the  tribe  of  the  Phocians,  and  became  a  church-state. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  famous  ;  its  priests  had  an  old  tradition  of 
their  god,  Apollo,  as  the  inventor  of  purification  from  the  guilt  of 
blood  :  and  they  widened  that  tradition  until  they  made  him  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Greek  ethics  and  the  exponent  of  Greek  law.1  The  gist 
of  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  oracle  was  the  need  of  moderation. 
The  beauty  of  temperance — the  need  of  remembering  that  a  bound  is 
set  to  all  things,  which  they  may  not  overpass  ;  that  (as  Pindar,  echo¬ 
ing  Delphi,  sang2)  “the  way  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  cannot 
be  trod  by  the  feet  of  wise  men  or  fools  ” — these  were  its  lessons. 
The  lust  of  gain,  which  had  wrought  all  the  past  trouble,  must  come 
under  rule  and  regimen  :  “  nothing  in  excess  ”  must  be  for  the  future 
the  motto  of  life.  Thus  was  established  a  tradition  which  was  to 
last  long  and  to  sink  deep  in  Greek  life — a  tradition  reinforced  by 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Limit,  and  expounded  in  its  classical  form 
in  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Mean. 

If  Apollo  was  the  interpreter  of  ethics,  he  was  also  the  exponent 
of  law  ;  and  the  law-givers,  whose  activity  is  coincident  with  the 
Greek  Reformation,  sought  to  translate  into  practice  the  Delphic 
P  lessons  of  limit  and  moderation.  Later  tradition  spoke  of  Seven 
Sages,  of  whom  Solon  is  the  only  historical  figure  ;  and  it  ascribed 
to  the  Seven  a  career  of  political  activity,  and  something  of  a  political 
philosophy  couched  in  the  form  of  proverbs — pt'^ara  ftpa^ea 
d^LopLvppbovevra,  as  Plato  says — in  which  some  facet  of  truth,  taught 
by  experience  or  discerned  by  inquisitive  eyes,  was  permanently  pre¬ 
served.  The  “  sayings  of  the  Seven  Sages  ”  are,  indeed,  largely  ethical  ; 
but  scattered  among  their  ethical  sayings  we  find  political  truths  such 
as  dpyrj  av&pa  Settee — “  Office  will  show  the  stuff  of  which  a  man  is 
made  ”.3  Plato  tells  us  that  the  fruits  of  their  wisdom  were 
dedicated  by  the  Seven  in  congress  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,4  thus  attesting  a  tradition  of  their  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  the  god  ;  and  the  Amphictyons  are  said  to  have  in- 

1  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87-8.  2  OJymp.,  3,  44-5. 

3  Plutarch,  in  the  Convivium  Septem  Sapientium,  introduces  the  Seven  Sages  in 
the  act  of  discussing  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  State  ; 

and  he  professes  to  give  the  opinions  held  by  each  of  the  Seven. 

4  Protagoras,  343  b. 
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scribed  their  sayings  on  the  temple-walls,  so  that  they  seemed  to  ac¬ 
quire  something  of  the  sanctity  of  a  divine  revelation.  “  In  these 
celebrated  names  we  have  social  philosophy  in  its  early  and  infantile 
state.”  1  Like  the  social  philosophy  of  the  Seven  Sages,  the  political 
activity  of  the  historical  law-givers  of  the  Solonian  age  followed  the 
inspiration  of  Delphi.  Their  aim,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
records  of  the  work  of  Solon,  was  to  apply  the  lessons  of  limit  and 
moderation  to  the  sphere  of  social  and  political  life,  and  “  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  State  by  restricting  the  use  of  wealth  ”.2  Solon 
sought  to  introduce  into  a  State  torn  by  the  dissensions  of  rich  and 
poor  the  ideal  of  social  equality.  He  sought  to  put  down  the  mighty 
from  exerting  the  power  of  their  wealth  without  limit,  and  he  did 
what  he  could  to  exalt  the  poor.  On  the  one  hand  he  cancelled, 
by  his  ‘  Seisachtheia,’  the  debts  accumulated  on  mortgage  by  the 
poor  peasantry  ;  he  fixed  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  landed  properties  ; 
and  he  restricted  by  sumptuary  laws  the  right  of  the  wealthy  to 
flaunt  their  wealth.  ✓On  the  other  hand  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
establish  farmers  as  free-holders  on  their  farms ;  and  by  giving 
facilities  for  foreigners  to  settle  in  Attica  in  order  to  exercise  some 
skilled  craft  he  encouraged  the  rise  of  industry,  which  was  to  prove, 
in  the  long  run,  the  salvation  of  thq:  poor,  and  to  rescue  them 
finally  from  the  dependence  and  misery  of  a  purely  agrarian  regime. 
In  these,  and  in  other  ways,  he  sought  to  institute  social  equality. 
The  humanity  of  Attic  law,  it  has  been  said,  reflects  his  mild  and 
pious  temper.  To  protect  the  weak  and  the  needy  he  allowed  any 
Athenian  citizen  to  undertake  without  risk,  on  another’s  behalf, 
a  prosecution  for  a  criminal  offence  ;  and  herein  he  took  a  long 
step  towards  the  institution  of  sure  and  evenhanded  justice.  His 
‘law  of  associations’  is  also  noteworthy.  “He  laid  down  the 
principle  that  an  association  with  a  common  cult  was  entitled  to 
give  itself  statutes,  whose  validity  for  the  members  of  the  association 
the  State  would  recognise,  so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict  with  its 
laws.  The  law  included  even  privateering  and  shipping  companies, 
and  the  mention  of  the  former  proves  clearly  its  antiquity.  Llere 
is  erected  the  principle  of  freedom  of  associations ;  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  Digest  goes  back  to  Solon’s  law.”  3 

But  the  work  of  Solon  went  further.  It  was  his  purpose,  as  we 
learn  from  his  own  elegiac  poems,  in  which  he  prepared  and  vindi¬ 
cated  his  work,  to  institute  a  general  rule  of  balanced  equality 
(or  *  isonomy  ’),  under  which  no  class  could  either  parade  a  claim  of 
social  superiority  or  enjoy  undue  political  privilege.  “I  gave  the 
people  such  power  as  sufficed,  neither  taking  from  their  due  honour, 
nor  giving  yet  more  than  was  due :  I  gave  heed  that  men  who  had  in¬ 
fluence  and  were  famous  for  their  wealth  should  suffer  nothing 

i 

1  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  iv.  23.  2  Zimmcrn,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

s  Wilamowiti,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50-1. 
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unseemly :  I  stood  with  my  shield  held  aloft  to  guard  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  nor  did  I  permit  either  to  triumph  wrongfully.”  To 
one  thinking  in  modern  terms,  it  is  natural  to  say  that  Solon  was 
at  once  a  legal  reformer  and  a  constitution-maker.  The  distinction 
is  really  foreign  to  Solon’s  age  and  to  Greek  history  in  general.  He 
did  not  make,  and  there  never  existed  at  Athens,  a  separate  con¬ 
stitutional  law.  What  he  did  w'as  to  enact  the  set  of  rules  which 
have  just  been  described  as  instructions  for  the  officials  of  the  State, 
intended  to  control  their  administrative  action.  Treating  the 
officials  as  the  servants  of  the  law,  he  defined  the  law  in  writing, 
so  that  a  written  code  superseded  an  unwritten  tradition ;  and 
while  he  thus  put  into  operation  the  Greek  conception  of  the  rule 
of  law,  he  implicitly  founded  a  constitutional  scheme  based  on  its 
sovereignty,  in  which  the  officials  naturally  fell  into  their  place 
as  its  servants.  To  make  sure  that  they  should  act  according  to 
law,  he  made  them  responsible  to  a  public  court,  whose  institution 
was  his  great  innovation.  This  court  was  the  Heliaea,  a  popular 
court  of  some  thousands  of  citizens,  in  which  the  poorest  of  the 
citizens  were  included,  and  which  (besides  hearing  appeals  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases)  had  the  right  of  reviewing  the  conduct  of  every 
official  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.  Herein  “  Solon  made  the 
people  sovereign  of  the  verdict  ” ;  and  on  Aristotle’s  principle  that 
“  the  sovereign  of  the  verdict  is  sovereign  of  the  constitution,”  he 
implicitly  established  popular  sovereignty,  or  democracy.1  But  as 
his  work  stood,  he  only  instituted  democracy  in  the  judicial  sphere. 
He  gave  the  people  not  so  much  the  control  of  public  policy,  as 
the  certainty  of  being  governed  legally  in  accordance  with  known 
rules.2  It  was  after  all  a  less  matter,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
unimportant,  that  he  admitted  the  poorer  Athenians  to  the  Assembly, 
and  thus  gave  them  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  officials. 

Almost  all  the  details  of  Solon’s  work,  except  those  which  are 
contained  in  his  own  poems,  are  still  matters  of  dispute  to-day. 
Among  the  Athenians  themselves,  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
there  was  already  much  dispute  about  the  meaning  and  extent  of 
his  work  ;  and  these  disputes  were  by  no  means  academic,  but  vitally 
connected  with  actual  affairs.  On  the  one  hand  the  democratic 
party  claimed  him  as  the  father  of  the  Periclean  democracy ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  ‘  moderates,’  who  were  oligarchic-ally  inclined,  and 
who  attempted  a  political  revolution  in  411,  regarded  him  as  the 
father  of  an  ‘  ancestral  constitution  ’  (7 rdrpLo<t  TroXireia )  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  and  mixed  type,  neither  democratical  nor  yet  oligarchical, 
to  which,  they  urged,  Athens  ought  to  return.  Aristotle  seems 
to  have  followed  the  latter  line  of  interpretation,  both  in  the 
'Adrjvaiwv  rrroXcTela  and  in  the  Politics,  and  to  have  held  that  Solon 


1  Arist.,  woA.,  ix.  §  1. 


2Zimmern,  op.  cit.,  pp.  130-1. 
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established  the  ancestral  constitution  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the 
different  elements  of  the  State.1  There  is  indeed  much  that  is 
reminiscent  of  Solon  in  the  political  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Like 
Solon,  he  believes  in  the  sovereignty  of  law.  Like  Solon,  to  whom 
he  specifically  refers,2  he  believes  that  the  people  at  large  must  re¬ 
ceive,  as  a  minimum  of  political  power,  “  the  right  of  electing  to 
offices  and  calling  the  magistrates  to  account”.  Above  all,  like 
Solon  he  cherishes  the  conception  of  the  neutral  and  moderate  and 
mediatory  State,  which  is  a  proper  mixture  of  the  different  elements, 
and  permits  no  element  “to  triumph  wrongfully”. 

This  is  perhaps  the  chief  conception  which  the  legislation  and 
the  elegies  of  Solon  bequeathed  to  the  Greeks.  The  neutral  State, 
which  the  Greeks  were  to  seek  so  long,  and  in  so  many  different 
ways,  in  order  to  escape  the  strife  that  raged  between  the  different 
sections  of  their  society,  found  in  him  its  first  exponent.  It  was 
a  conception  natural  to  the  troubled  age  in  which  he  lived.  At 
Megara  the  poetry  of  Theognis  presents  a  sharp  antithesis  of  the 
‘  good  ’  and  the  ‘  bad,’  and  the  poet  laments  the  overthrow  of 
a  nobility  of  birth  by  a  mob  “  wearing  the  skins  of  goats,  and 
knowing  nought  of  decrees  or  of  laws”.3  If  Solon  had  guided  the 
State  into  its  desired  haven  at  Athens,  Alcaeus  at  Mitylene  “  cannot 
comprehend  the  strife  (a-rdo-r?)  of  winds”  that  buffets  the  ship  of 
state  which  Pittacus,  ruling  (590-580  b.c.)  as  dictator  after  a  re¬ 
volution  in  which  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  nobles  had  been  banished, 
is  seeking  to  steer  into  safety.  Even  at  Sparta,  stablest  of  Greek 
States,  there  was  sore  trouble,  springing  from  questions  of  the  land  ; 
and  the  Spartans  had  to  face  a  rebellion  of  their  oppressed  serfs 
in  Messenia.  The  verse  of  Tyrteus,  contemporary  with  this  trouble 
and  rebellion,  is  not  only  a  trumpet-call  to  battle,  but  a  political 
sermon  in  praise  of  law-abidingness  (evvogta). 

Pythagoreans  and  Ionians 

The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  of  the  political 
thought  of  Greece,  is  connected  with  the  Ionic  Renaissance.  The 
Reformation  which  came  from  Delphi  had  been  largely  Doric  in 
origin  and  tone.  The  great  Doric  State  of  Sparta  always  stood  in 
close  relations  with  Delphi ;  and  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  the 
oracle  was  towards  a  Doric  way  of  life.  The  vases  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  sixth  century  both  show  a  trend  towards  the  Doric 
mode.4  But  in  the  colonial  land  of  Ionia  conditions  had  always 
been  different  from  what  they  were  on  the  Greek  mainland.  Here 
life  had  definitely  run  into  the  groove  of  cities  from  the  first,  and 
the  old  sanctities  of  tribal  life  had  never  found  a  home.  In  their 


\Cf.  Pol.,  1273,  b  35  sqq.  (n.  12,  §§  2-6). 
:!  Theognis,  vv.  350-1. 


3  1286,  b  33-4  (in.  11,  8). 

4  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  34. 
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place  something  of  a  rational  and  secularist  temper  flourished,  in 
combination  with  an  advanced  and  almost  effeminate  type  of 
material  civilisation.  In  the  hot-house  air  of  the  Ionic  cities  thought 
and  discussion  played  freely  on  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and, 
perhaps  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  influence  of  contact  with  the 
East,  men  began  to  turn  to  natural  science,  and  from  the  days  of 
Thales  ( circ .  585  b.c..)  to  investigate  the  problems  of  the  material 
world.  Puzzled  by  the  riddle  of  the  physical  universe,  seemingly 
composed  of  many  elements,  yet  liable  to  changes  which  transmuted 
each  one  of  these  into  another,  they  cast  about  to  find  the  one 
Identical,  the  single  substratum  of  matter  which  underlay  all  the 
elements,  and  from  which  they  all  proceeded.  This  single  substratum 
of  matter,  this  one  stuff  of  which  all  things  were  made,  however  it 
might  be  conceived,  they  called  Nature.1  It  is  perhaps  too  readily 
assumed  that  before  Socrates  men  studied  Nature  alone,  and  that 
thinkers  were  first  induced  by  his  example  to  study  Man  ( fjOr] ).2 
But  the  conclusions  at  which  the  pre-Sociatics  arrived  about  Matter 
were  not  mere  theories  of  physical  scientists  dealing  with  a  problem 
of  chemistry  :  they  were,  to  those  who  propounded  them,  solutions 
of  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  As  such,  they  applied  to  the  life  of 
man  as  much  as  they  did  to  the  life  of  the  earth.  Conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  elements  of  physical  nature  and  their  mutual  relations 
involved  similar  conclusions  about  the  elements  of  man’s  moral  nature 
and  the  connection  of  those  elements — about  the  elements  of  the 
State,  and  the  scheme  by  which  they  were  united. 

This  step  from  a  supposed  physical  truth  to  its  moral  counter¬ 
part  was  perhaps  made  most  readily  by  the  Pythagoreans  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  they  turned  into  a  system  of  philosophy  the  Rule 
of  Pythagoras,  an  Ionian  from  the  Island  of  Samos  {circ.  530  b.c.), 
who  had  settled  and  founded  a  school  in  Southern  Italy.  The  unity 
to  which  they  reduced  physical  elements  was  not  a  material  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  had  been  postulated  by  most  of  the  Ionic  philo¬ 
sophers,  but  the  more  immaterial3  principle  of  number.  Such  a 
principle  was  easily  extended  to  the  moral  world  of  man’s  conduct. 
The  underlying  principle  of  that  world,  it  might  be  argued,  was 
also  one  of  number,  or  the  observance  of  number. 4  In  this  way  the 

1  Nature  really  meant  to  the  Ionians  what  we  mean  by  Matter.  They  “  had  drawn 

the  outlines  of  the  theory  of  matter  in  the  physicist’s  sense  of  the  word  ”  (Burnet,  op. 
cit.,  p.  27). 

3  Aristotle,  however  (on  whose  dicta  this  assumption  is  based,  cf.  Met.,  987,  1-4 
1078,  b  17-19),  while  he  speaks  of  Socrates  as  Trtp\  t a  pB i«a  irpaypaTtvinevos,  does  not 
say  that  he  was  the  first  to  turn  to  Ethics,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  defini¬ 
tions,  and  that  he  introduced  them  in  the  sphere  of  Ethics. 

3  It  is  true  that  tne  Pythagoreans  regarded  number  as  extended  in  space. 

4  For  such  an  extension  one  may  compare  Plato,  Gorgias,  507  E-508  A.  Plato 
argues  that  moral  selfishness  (rrXeovep'a)  contradicts  the  physical  fellowship  and 
friendship  which  holds  together  earth  and  heaven,  and  contravenes  the  principle  of 
geometrical  equality.  He  seems  to  be  contending,  that  as,  e.g.  the  planets  are  kept 
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Pythagoreans  came  on  their  conception  of  justice.  Justice  was  a 
number  Icrd/cts  I'cro? :  it  was  a  number  multiplied  into  itself,  a  square 
number.  A  square  number  is  a  perfect  harmony,  because  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts,  and  the  number  of  the  parts  is  equal  to  the 
numerical  value  of  each  part.  If  justice  is  defined  as  a  square 
number,  it  follows  that  justice  is  based  on  the  conception  of  a  State 
composed  of  equal  parts.  A  number  is  square  so  long  as  the  equality 
of  its  parts  remains  :  a  State  is  just,  so  long  as  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  equality  of  its  parts,  and  justice  is  the  preservation  of  such 
equality.  But  how  is  such  equality  to  be  preserved  ?  By  taking  away 
from  the  aggressor,  who  has  made  himself  too  great  and  his  victim 
too  small,  all  the  profit  of  his  aggression,  and  by  restoring  it  in  its 
integrity  to  the  loser.  Hence  the  further  definition  of  justice  by  the 
Pythagoreans  as  requital  (to  dvroTreTrovOod)  :  with  what  measure  you 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  out  to  you  again.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
this  conception  of  justice  there  are  elements  Avhich  were  to  influence 
the  trend  of  later  political  thought.  1  Here  is  the  idea  of  the  State 
as  a  sum  of  equal  members :  here  is  the  idea  of  its  aim  as  consisting 
in  a  harmony  or  equipoise  called  justice,  which  preserves  the  nice 
adjustment  of  the  members.  In  the  Republic  Plato  adopts  this  con¬ 
ception  of  justice,  and  gives  it  a  more  spiritual  content  and  a  deeper 
truth.  Justice  is  an  adjustment,  but  an  adjustment  which  gives  to 
each  of  the  spiritual  factors  which  go  to  form  the  State — reason, 
spirit,  and  appetite — its  right  and  proper  place.  In  Aristotle’s 
theory  of  ‘particular’  justice  the  formal  and  numerical  aspect  of 
the  Pythagorean  conception  may  perhaps  be  traced.  The  theory  of 
distributive  and  corrective  justice  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Ethics , 
and  the  application  of  a  theory  of  justice  to  commerce  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  Politics,  may  both  owe  something  to  Pythagorean 
teaching. 2 

together  in  fellowship  by  the  fact  that  each  keeps  its  appointed  place,  and  does 
not  violate  equality  by  trespassing  on  that  of  its  neighbour,  so  men  should  abide  in  a 
fellowship  secured  by  the  fact  that  each  keeps  his  appointed  place,  and  does  not  violate 
equality  by  trespassing  to  “get  more”  (nXeoyeKre'iv).  This  is  just  the  teaching  of  the 
Republic.  Plato,  who  inherited  much  from  Pythagoreanism,  inherited  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  its  mathematical  interests,  and  approached  philosophy  from  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  while  Aristotle,  more  like  Empedocles,  made  his  approach  from  biology  (Burnet, 
Greek  Philosophy,  pp.  n,  71).  There  is  probably  a  Pythagorean  element  in  Plato’s 
comparison  of  the  order  of  the  human  with  that  of  the  natural  world,  cf.  infra ,  p.  136. 

1  Burnet,  however  ( Early  Greek  Philosophy ,  p.  317;  cf.  also  his  Greek  Philosophy, 
p.  90),  regards  the  definition  of  justice  as  a  square,  as  “  a  mere  sport  of  the  analogical 
fancy  ”.  But  the  same  might  be  said  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  conception  of  the  State  as 
an  organism — which  is,  none  the  less,  a  vital  part  of  his  system.  And  it  is  especially 
easy  to  apply  mathematical  analogies  to  justice :  cf.  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (p.  58) : 
“  The  equal  division  of  numbers  or  physical  magnitudes  is  doubtless  closely  entwined 
with  our  perceptions  of  justice  ;  there  are  few  associations  which  keep  their  ground  in 
the  mind  so  stubbornly  or  are  dismissed  from  it  with  such  difficulty  by  the  deepest 
thinkers 

2  Aristotle  distinguishes  ‘  universal  ’  justice,  which  is  generally  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  social  and  moral  order  (“  the  public  side  in  law,  and  especially  ...  its 
criminal  element”),  from  ‘  particular  ’  justice,  which  deals  with  the  distribution  of 
rights  by  the  State  to  individuals  and  the  correction  or  redress  of  private  wrongs  [cf. 
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Thus,  perhaps,  had  the  Pythagoreans  of  the  fifth  century  helped 
the  growth  of  political  science  by  their  application  of  the  principles 
of  natural  philosophy  to  the  State.  Some  of  them  went  beyond  the 
application  of  number  to  the  conception  of  justice,  and  taught  a 
definite  theory  of  politics.  The  essence  of  that  theory  was  the 
divine  right  of  wisdom  to  rule  the  State  ;  and  its  outcome  was  a  belief 
in  monarchy  of  a  theocratic  type,  ruling  jw/re  divino  over  its  subjects 
as  God  rules  over  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  such  teaching  is 
later  than  the  fifth  century,  and  only  an  echo  of  the  philosopher  king 
of  the  Republic ;  it  is  also  possible  that  it  preceded  and  helped  to 
influence  Plato.1  A  later  generation  assigned  to  Pythagoras  him¬ 
self,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  tenets  of  his  later  disciples,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  attempted  to  realise  them  in  practice.  Tradition 
told  of  a  club  of  Three  Hundred  founded  by  Pythagoras  at  Croton, 
which  consisted  of  young  men  trained,  like  the  Platonic  guardians, 
in  philosophy,  and,  like  them,  governing  the  State  in  the  light  of 
their  philosophy.  The  Pythagorean  principle  kolvcl  t a  rwv  cfoiXwv 
(“  the  goods  of  friends  are  common  property  ”)  was  equally  inter¬ 
preted  into  an  anticipation  of  the  communism  advocated  by  Plato. 
We  may,  however,  regard  these  traditions  and  interpretations  as  a 
later  reading  of  Platonic  ideas  into  the  mind  of  ‘  the  master  ’ :  ipse 
non  dixit.  The  work  which  Pythagoras  himself  achieved,  and  the 
doctrines  which  he  himself  taught,  were  of  a  simpler  pattern  ;  and 
though  he  anticipated  Plato,  he  did  not  anticipate  him  either  by 
training  young  men  for  a  life  of  politics  or  by  advocating  communism. 
When  we  clear  away  from  his  name,  on  the  one  hand  the  later 
developments  of  his  teaching  due  to  the  Pythagoreans  of  the  fifth 
century,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  on  the  other  the 
Platonic  elements  which  crept  into  the  later  tradition  about  him,  we 
shall  find  that  what  he  did  was  to  found  a  society,  and  to  inculcate 
‘  a  way  of  life  ’  on  its  members.  Pie  was  the  first,  but  bv  no  means 
the  last  (supra,  p.  10)  in  whom  philosophy  issued  in  a  Rule  to  be 
communicated  to  a  circle  or  ‘order’  of  disciples;  and  herein  he 
may  already  be  said  to  have  anticipated  Plato.  He  founded  his 
order  in  Croton,  a  city  of  Southern  Italy.  The  order  became  in¬ 
volved  in  political  disturbances  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
view  that  it  ever  sought  to  interfere  in  politics,  or  espoused  the 
aristocratic  side.  The  Rule  of  Pythagoras  was  a  personal  rule  of 
purification,  to  be  achieved  bv  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  study 
of  ‘music’.  The  members  of  the  order  practised  medicine  to  purge 
the  body,  and  music  for  the  purging  of  the  soul.  Their  medicine 

Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Columbia  Law  Review,  Nov.,  igo8).  He  objects  to  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  definition  of  justice  as  mere  requital  ( Ethics ,  v.  1132,  b  22) ;  but  he  holds  that 
proportionate  requital  is  the  very  bond  of  the  State.  It  is  not  only  the  basis  of  the 
action  of  the  State  in  its  work  of  distribution  and  correction  :  it  regulates  the  voluntary 
dealings  of  the  citizens  with  one  another,  and  is  the  basis  of  commercial  exchange. 

1  Cf.  Campbell’s  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Politicus,  pp.  xx-xxvii.  It  is 
possible  that  Plato  refers  to  these  tenets  in  the  Politicus ;  cf.  infra,  p.  274. 
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was  a  matter  of  diet  and  prevention  rather  than  of  drugs  and  cure ; 
they  lived  ascetic  lives,  holding  certain  foods  taboo,  and  joining  in 
vegetarian  syssitia,  which  may  be  the  basis  in  reality  of  the  com¬ 
munism  they  are  supposed  to  have  professed.  They  held  philosophy 
to  be  the  highest  form  of  music,1  and  by  philosophy  they  understood 
the  study  of  science  and  especially  of  mathematics,  to  which  they 
made  no  small  contribution.  “  The  originality  of  Pythagoras  con¬ 
sisted  in  this,  that  he  regarded  scientific,  and  especially  mathe¬ 
matical,  study  as  the  best  purge  of  the  soul.”  2 * 4  It  is  obvious  that 
Plato  was  under  no  small  debt  to  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras. 
The  training  of  the  guardians  of  the  Republic  by  gymnastic  and 
music  corresponds  closely  to  the  purging  by  medicine  and  music  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Pythagoras.  Plato  lays  stress  upon  diet  as  part  of  gym¬ 
nastic  (403  E-410  B) ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  regular  rule  in  actual 
Greek  life  for  medicine  to  be  practised  in  the  gymnasia.  Plato,  again, 
like  Pythagoras,  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  mathematics ;  and  the 
‘music’  of  the  Republic  rises,  in  the  course  of  Plato’s  exposition, 
from  Homer  and  the  lyre  to  astronomy  and  solid  geometry. 

There  are  two  other  elements  in  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras 
which  had  a  deep  influence  on  Plato  and  Greek  philosophy  in  general. 
One  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Three  Classes  of  men — the  lovers  of  Wisdom, 
the  lovers  of  Honour,  and  the  lovers  of  Gain — which  perhaps  im¬ 
plies  a  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Three  Parts  of  the  soul — Reason, 
Spirit,  and  Appetite.  The  debt  of  the  Republic  to  Pythagorean 
doctrine  on  these  points  is  both  obvious  and  profound  :  the  whole 
framework  and  scaffolding  of  the  Republic ,  which  depends  on  the 
analysis  of  the  State  into  three  classes  and  the  Soul  into  three  parts, 
may  be  said  to  be  Pythagorean.  The  theory  of  ‘  Limit  ’  is  another 
element  in  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras  which  affected  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  In  his  musical  studies,  which  he  had  conducted  on 
mathematical  lines,  he  had  found  that  of  the  four  ‘  fixed  notes  ’  of 
the  gamut  the  two  intervening  notes  each  constituted,  in  different 
ways,  a  Mean  between  the  two  extreme  and  opposite  notes,  the  high 
and  the  low.  This  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Mean  was  a  mixture 
or  blend  (/cpacm),  or,  in  musical  language  proper,  a  harmony  or 
‘  fitting  together  ’  of  two  opposites.  Similarly  in  the  study  of 
medicine  he  found  that  health  was  a  harmony  of  vital  forces  and  a 
blend  of  their  opposition.  In  this  way  he  came  to  believe  that  the 
Mean  was  the  natural  Limit  or  ordering  bound  (prepay),  to  which 
opposites  were  necessarily  related  ;  by  their  relation  to  which  they 
became  at  once  ordered  in  nature  and  intelligible  to  man ;  and  in 
which  they  were  harmoniously,  reconciled.  The  influence  of  this 

1  Music;  (novcriKTi)  is  the  cult  of  the  Muses — not  of  the  muse  of  poetry  only, 
but  of  all  the  nine,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  liberal  arts. 

2  Burnet  (Greek  Philosophy,  pp.  41-2),  whom  I  have  followed  in  this  account  of 

the  early  Pythagoreans. 
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belief  on  the  metaphysics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  on  their  con¬ 
ception  of  the  relation  of  ‘  form,’  as  a  limit,  to  ‘  matter,’  lies 
beyond  our  scope.  But  it  is  relevant  to  notice  that  the  theory  of 
Limit,  and  of  the  Mean  as  a  limit,  influenced  the  political  theory  of 
Aristotle  very  definitely.  Not  only  does  he  believe  in  a  limit  of  wealth 
and  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  State :  he  believes  in  the  ‘  mean  ’  or 
mixed  constitution,  which  is  a  blend  of  the  two  opposites  of  oligarchy 
and  democracy,  and  in  which  the  States  of  actual  life  may  attain  their 
true  order  or  form.  Here  the  theory  of  Pythagoras  blends  with  the 
practice  of  Solon  to  produce  the  conception  of  the  neutral  and 
moderate  State.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  idea  of  Limit  was  not 
applied  by  Pythagoras  himself  to  politics ;  and  it  is  only  with  his 
later  successors  that  the  principle  of  Limit  was  applied  to  ethics  (the 
finite  and  limited  being  made  the  symbol  of  virtue,  and  the  infin¬ 
ite  and  unlimited  the  symbol  of  vice),  or  that  the  laws  of  number 
were  applied  to  politics,  and  justice,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conceived 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  square. 

Pythagoreanism  not  only  influenced  Greek  theory  :  it  also  in¬ 
fluenced  Greek  politics.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  constitution  created  by  Cleisthenes  at  Athens,  with  its  Sieyes-like 
logic  and  its  mathematical  treatment  of  Athenian  life,  shows  traces 
of  Pythagorean  influence ;  and  it  has  been  noted  that  Cleisthenes  had 
connections  with  Samos,  the  home  of  Pythagoras.  This  is  pure  con¬ 
jecture.  We  cannot  trace  any  influence  of  Pythagoreanism  on  Greek 
politics  till  the  fourth  century ;  and  by  that  time  the  influence  is  one 
not  of  Pythagoras  himself,  but  of  the  later  Pythagoreans.  Thebes 
had  come  under  their  influence :  the  Pythagorean  Lysis  was  the  in¬ 
structor  of  Epaminondas,  who  called  him  father;  and  Aristotle  tells 
us  that  at  Thebes,  “  as  soon  as  the  rulers  became  philosophers,  the  city 
began  to  flourish  ”.x  Archytas  of  Tarentum  was  a  famous  Pythagorean 
of  the  fourth  century,  who  for  a  long  time  was  supreme  in  his  native 
city,  and  served  seven  times  as  its  general,  in  spite  of  a  law  to  the 
contrary.  A  man  like  Archytas,  general  of  his  city,  and  also  teacher 
of  philosophy  to  his  disciples  in  his  garden  precinct  at  Tarentum, 
may  naturally  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  Republic .2  And  indeed, 
when  we  remember  that  Archytas  was  living  at  Tarentum,  and  Epami¬ 
nondas  at  Thebes,  in  the  very  days  when  Plato  wrote,  the  Republic 
begins  to  assume  a  decidedly  practical  aspect. 

When  we  turn  from  the  history  of  Pythagoreanism  to  the  early 
Ionic  philosophers  of  Asia  Minor,  and  attempt  to  discover  how  far 
they  applied  their  physical  conclusions  to  political  speculation,  we 
enter  upon  an  obscurer  theme.  The  members  of  the  Ionic  school,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  physicists,  occupied  with  the  problem  of  matter, 

1  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  n.  23,  §  ir. 

3  Plato  knew  Archytas  personally  :  infra,  pp.  114-5. 
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and  seeking  to  discover  the  fundamental  unity  or  <£uert?  (whether  of 
water,  or  of  air,  or  of  fire)  which  underlay  all  its  ‘appearances’.  To 
what  extent  they  touched  upon  human  life  in  their  teaching  and 
writings  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  possible,  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  that  all  the  works  entitled  7 repl  (pvaecos  dealt  with  politics. 
Heraclitus’  work  on  Nature  is  certainly  recorded  to  have  been  written 
in  three  books,  one  of  which  was  concerned  with  politics.1  Yet  the 
recorded  utterances  of  Heraclitus  ( circ .  500  b.c.)  upon  politics  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  disjointed  apophthegms  in  the  manner  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  than  indicative  of  a  political  theory.  That  sense  of  the 
physical  laws  of  the  universe,  which  led  him  to  say  that  the  Furies 
would  track  down  the  sun  if  it  left  its  course,  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  saying  that  the  people  must  fight  for  their  law  as  much  as  for 
their  city’s  walls.  This  parallel  between  the  law  of  the  world  and 
the  law  of  the  State  appears  also  in  Anaximander,  a  precursor  of 
Heraclitus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  physical  elements  as  “suffering 
sentence  of  justice  and  paying  the  penalty  one  to  another  for  their 
injustice,”  and  explains  thereby  the  phenomena  of  change.  But 
Anaximander  is  only  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  human  world 
and  the  world  of  matter  ;  and  Heraclitus  also  seems  to  have  advanced 
no  further  than  parallelism.  The  parallel  he  draws  is  between  matter 
and  the  soul  of  man ;  and  the  doctrine  he  propounds  is  that  fire  is 
the  c/nlcrt?  or  single  substratum  of  both.  He  is  an  Ionian  physicist, 
after  all ;  and  the  utmost  reach  of  his  philosophy  is  a  parallel,  pushed 
to  the  verge  of  identity,  between  the  physical  constitution  of  matter 
and  the  physical  constitution  of  the  soul.  There  is  an  eternal  con¬ 
tention  of  fire  and  water ;  and  fire  is  the  principle  of  life,  and  water 
of  death.  “War  is  the  father  of  all  things”;  but  the  duty  of  man 
and  the  world — the  ‘justice’  and  the  truth  of  both — is  to  cling  to 
fire.  For  truth  resides  in  to  fjvvov,  the  common  and  identical  substance, 
which  is  fire  in  the  natural  universe,  and  fire  in  the  soul  of  man.  This 
vitalising  fire  permeates  all  things  :  to  this  “  the  thinker  must  cling, 
and  not  to  his  own  wisdom,  even  as  a  city  should  to  law”.  “All 
human  laws  are  sustained  by  the  one  divine  law,  which  is  infinitely 
strong,  and  suffices,  and  more  than  suffices,  for  them  all.”  Thus  are 
human  laws  explained  by  the  physical  law  of  the  world  :  the  physical 
law  vivifies  the  laws  of  the  moral  world.  Laws  are  emanations  of 
that  one  law  :  they  are  embodiments  of  the  common  substance  of  the 
soul  and  the  world,  which  is  fire.  This  line  of  thought  led  Heraclitus 
to  adopt  an  aristocratic  temper.  “Though  wisdom  is  common,  the 
many  live  as  if  they  had  a  wisdom  of  their  own  ”  ;  but  “  what  wisdom 
or  sense  have  the  masses?  many  are  evil,  few  are  good”.  “The 

1  Diog.  Laert.,  IX.  5,  btyp-pTai  els  rpels  A oyovs,  els  re  rbv  irepl  tov  iravrbs  Kal  iro\iTiicbv 
Kal  6eo\oytKbv.  Diogenes  adds  that  one  of  the  commentators,  Diodotus,  held  the  work 
to  be  not  irepl  (pvcrews,  but  irepl  iroAiTelas  :  what  was  said  irepl  cpvcrews  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  example  or  illustration.  This  view,  however  erroneous  it  may  be,  is  interesting  ; 
it  shows  that  a  commentator  believed  that  Heraclitus  had  made  the  transition  from 
physics  to  politics.  See  also  what  is  said  below  on  Antiphon,  p.  67. 
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Ephesians  ought  to  hang  themselves :  they  have  expelled  Ilermo- 
doros,  the  best  man  among  them,  saying  ‘  Let  there  be  no  best  man 
among  us’.”  Yet  “  one  man  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand  to  me,  if  he 
be  the  best  He  who  has  kept  his  soul  “dry,”  and  clung  to  fire,  is 
the  natural  ruler  of  men.  Here  we  see  something  of  a  Platonic 
character  in  Heraclitus  :  the  one  man  who  has  clung  to  the  Common 
(who  has  seen,  as  Plato  would  say,  the  Idea  of  the  Good)  is  better 
than  ten  thousand  others.  And  yet  again  there  is  something  in 
Heraclitus  of  the  Stoic  cosmopolitan :  the  “  wise  man  ”  is  wise  by 
clinging  to  the  common  unity  which  pervades  all  the  world  ;  and  the 
ideal  State  of  such  a  man  will  be,  in  the  long  run,  a  State  which 
embraces  the  world. 

Some  of  the  Ionic  philosophers  exercised  an  influence  in  actual 
politics.  If  we  may  count  Xenophanes  among  the  philosophers,  we 
can  even  say  that  in  one  of  them  the  practical  motive  was  dominant. 
He  was  living  and  writing  his  elegiac  verse  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  when  the  gulf  between  the  Greek  and  the  Persian  East 
was  beginning  to  yawn  wide  ;  and  he  sought  to  fortify  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  to  dissociate  them  from  the  East  with  which  they 
were  so  closely  connected,  by  preaching  to  them  the  lessons  of  the 
Delphic  Reformation,  and  thus  bringing  them  into  line  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  mainland.  Ionian  secularism  had  already  shaken 
current  beliefs  in  the  gods  ;  and  Xenophanes,  inspired  by  a  moral 
indignation  against  representations  of  the  gods  which  made  them 
thieves  and  adulterers,  and  only  encouraged  vice,  used  the  results 
of  Ionian  science  to  attack  polytheism  and  to  disprove  the  very 
existence  of  the  gods  of  its  worship.  No  other  Ionian  has  so 
definitely  practical  a  bent  ;  but  some  even  of  the  professed 
philosophers  were  not  without  an  interest  in  practical  affairs. 
Heraclitus,  we  are  told,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  public  life  at 
Ephesus,  but  he  was  at  any  rate  ‘  king  ’  of  Ephesus,  the  priest  of  a 
branch  of  mysteries  ;  and  Thales  ( circ .  585  b.c.),  the  first  of  the 
Ionian  physicists,  is  reported  to  have  urged  the  Ionians  of  Asia 
Minor  to  unite  in  a  federation  with  its  capitol  at  Teos.1  The  report 
comes  from  Herodotus  :  the  suggestion  of  a  federal  State  is  re¬ 
markable.  Like  Thales,  the  Eleatic  philosophers  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  represented  a  revolt  against  the  whole  of  the  physical 
philosophy  hitherto  current,  also  exercised  an  influence  in  politics. 
Parmenides  is  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Elea  :  Zeno,  his  pupil,  is 
recorded  by  Strabo  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  State,  and  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  defend  its  liberty  against  a  tyrant  A  like 
activity  is  also  recorded  of  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  poet,  philo¬ 
sopher  and  biologist,  who  stands  outside  all  the  schools.  He  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  democratic  leader  in  his  native  city,  and  a 

1  Aristotle  illustrates  his  practical  wisdom,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics,  by 
the  story  of  the  “  corner  ”  in  oil-presses. 
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champion  of  equality  :  he  destroyed  the  caucus  of  the  Thousand  at 
Agrigentum,  and  was  offered  but  refused  the  position  of  king. 

The  Transition  from  the  Physicists  to  the  Humanists 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  Athens  of  the  later  fifth  century  that 
we  first  find  any  real  political  thought  existing  as  something 
independent  of  physical  speculation.  However  much  attention  the 
physical  philosophers  may  have  paid  to  political  life,  their  political 
theory  was  but  an  off-shoot  of  their  cosmology,  and  an  accident 
of  their  attempt  to  find  a  material  substratum  out  of  which  the 
world  of  change  was  produced.  When  we  attempt  to  discover  what 
Athenians  were  thinking  in  the  later  fifth  century,  we  seem  to  see 
men  reflecting  primarily  about  politics  and  the  world  of  man’s 
conduct  and  institutions :  if  they  turn  to  physics,  it  is  “  by  way  of 
illustration,”  and  to  get  examples  (which,  they  fancy,  will  serve  as 
proofs)  for  their  political  ideas.1  Physical  science  had  come  to 
Athens  with  Anaxagoras,  during  the  ascendency  of  Pericles,  who 
may  have  introduced  the  philosophy  of  Ionia  to  Athens  as  part  of 
a  policy  of  imparting  to  the  Athenians  “something  of  the  flexibility 
and  openness  of  mind  which  characterised  their  kinsmen  across  the 
sea”.2  Archelaus  of  Athens,  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and  according 
to  tradition  the  master  of  Socrates,  was,  we  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  the  last  of  the  physicists,  and  the  first  of  the  moralists, 
delivering  lectures  on  law  and  justice.  It  was  he  who  first  drew 
the  famous  distinction  between  <f>vcri<}  and  voyos  in  the  world 
of  human  affairs,  and  taught  that  “  the  noble  and  the  base  exist  by 
convention  ( vo/xw )  and  not  by  nature  (tfivaei)”.3 

It  was  natural  that  the  Greeks,  and  more  particularly  the 
Athenians,  should  soon  turn  from  considering  the  riddle  of  the 
universe  (for  their  thinkers  began  with  the  greatest  first)  to  con¬ 
sider  the  riddle  of  a  smaller  /coa/ios,  and  to  inquire  into  the  ‘  nature  ’ 

1  This  is  the  opposite  of  what  we  have  just  seen  in  Anaximander  and  Heraclitus. 
They  had  argued  from  politics  to  physics — or  at  any  rate  from  man  to  matter  :  this 
is  to  argue  from  physics  to  politics.  One  may  detect  a  trace  of  this  line  of  argument 
in  the  Phcenissce  of  Euripides  (538-551),  where  it  is  argued  that  as  night  and  day 
interchange  equally  on  their  yearly  course,  each  yielding  place  to  the  other,  so  there 
should  be  equality  and  interchange  of  office  in  the  State.  Similarly  Plato,  in  the 
Republic,  uses  the  physical  analogy  of  the  dog  to  justify  the  assignation  of  the  same 
political  duties  to  man  and  woman  ;  and  Aristotle  justifies  slavery  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Politics  by  examples  of  similar  subordination  in  nature.  (A  German  writer,  whom 
I  followed  too  implicitly  in  the  first  edition  (Diimmler,  Prolegomena  zu  Platons  Staat), 
has  suggested  that  behind  the  passage  in  the  Phcenissce,  and  some  other  passages 
in  other  plays  of  Euripides,  there  lies  a  political  treatise  which  Euripides  had  used,  and 
whose  writer  had  attempted,  by  a  parallel  between  the  order  of  the  world  and  the  order 
of  the  State,  to  justify  the  theory  of  a  democratic  State  acting  under  the  sovereignty  of 
law.  This  is  probably  a  carrying  of  the  search  for  Qucllen  to  too  great  a  length.  Ger¬ 
man  writers  are  somewhat  prone  to  discovering  political  treatises  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  War;  cf.  infra,  p.  79.) 

3  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy ,  p.  277.  3  Ritter  and  Preller  (8th  ed.),  §  21S  b. 
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of  the  State  and  its  relation  to  the  individual.  After  the  attempts 
of  the  Ionian  physicists  to  solve  the  mystery  of  physical  matter,  and 
to  find  a  single  basis  of  all  its  changes,  there  was  bound  to  come  a 
reaction  towards  the  study  of  man,  a  reaction  proceeding  from  men 
more  interested  in  human  nature  than  in  physical  science.1  We 
should  naturally  expect  the  Greeks,  believing  as  they  did  that  the 
State  was  a  moral  order  and  each  citizen  a  member  thereof,  to  begin 
with  the  State,  when  they  turned  from  things  physical  to  things 
human.  But  with  the  Sophists  of  the  later  fifth  century  we  seem  to 
find  such  an  expectation  falsified.2  In  their  teaching  (at  any  rate,  in 
the  teaching  of  those  whom  Plato  discusses)  there  is  a  detachment 
and  even  a  glorification  of  the  individual.  Political  thought  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  run  into  individualism.  A  new  and 
revolutionary  spirit  begins  to  appear.  Hitherto  the  conception  of 
(fiver is  had  been  used  in  a  conservative  sense.  It  had  served,  if 
anything,  to  justify  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  to  sustain  the 
ancient  mos  majorum.  Pythagoreans  had  found  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ‘Nature’  a  basis  of  justice  :  Heraclitus  had  been  led 
by  his  sense  of  the  stability  of  “the  common”  to  emphasise  the 
majesty  of  human  law.  When  we  come  to  the  Sophists  we  still  find 
( fiveris  a  current  term  ;  but  efivens  is  now  often  subversive.  Op¬ 
posed  to  vo/aos,  or  convention,  it  supplies  a  standard  by  which 
the  State  and  its  law  are  judged  and  found  wanting.  How  had 
this  great  change  come  about  ?  , 

1  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  ioi. 

2  In  reality,  however,  the  Sophists  are  still  believers  in  the  State — provided  that  it 
is  reformed  and  reconstructed:  infra,  p.  148  n.  x. 
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The  Rise  of  Ethical  and  Political  Speculation 

THE  natural  tendency  of  early  Greek  thought  was  one  which 
accepted  the  order  of  the  State  and  the  rules  which  it  en¬ 
forced  without  murmur  and  without  question.  Men  were 
born,  and  lived,  and  died,  under  ancient  customs,  whose  origin  no  man 
knew.  It  was  dimly  felt  that  they  were  divine  :  it  was  certainly  recog¬ 
nised  that  they  were  rigid  and  fundamental.  No  enacted  law  (vo/ioq) 
had  yet  come  :  an  unchanging  custom  (St kt)  or  Right)  guided  the  lives 
of  men.  The  sense  of  an  inevitable  order  of  human  life  was  so 
powerful,  that  by  comparison  the  life  of  the  earth,  with  all  its  flux 
and  change,  with  its  lightning  and  tempest,  might  well  seem  in¬ 
calculable  and  indeterminate.  In  human  life  all  was  appointed. 
You  did  this,  and  that  followed.  It  was  not  so  in  Nature.  “  Man 
lived  in  a  charmed  circle  of  law  and  custom,  and  all  around  the 
world  was  lawless.”  1  It  was  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  thinker 
like  Anaximander  to  attempt  to  import  order  into  the  physical 
world,  by  showing  that  there  was  a  principle  of  ‘justice’  in  all  its 
changes,  and  by  arguing  from  the  undoubted  fact  of  man’s  law  to 
the  probability  of  a  law  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
thinkers  had  detected  a  law  in  the  world,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  use  this  law  to  illustrate  and  to  defend  the  similar  and  equally 
valid  law  of  man.  But  the  process  of  history  was  none  the  less 
slowly  undermining  the  stability  of  human  order.  Colonisation, 
which  led  to  the  formation,  by  human  hands,  of  new  States  with  new 
laws,  was  tearing  men  loose  from  the  old  vesture  of  custom,  and  un¬ 
settling  traditional  stability.  A  new  religious  movement  came : 
a  fresh  ritual,  a  system  of  ‘  mysteries,’  appeared,  resulting  sometimes 
in  the  growth  of  new  religious  societies  independent  of  the  State, 
sometimes,  as  at  Athens,  in  an  alteration  of  the  State  religion 
which  admitted  the  new  ritual  into  its  pale.  Legislators  became 
active  in  many  States  :  a  Solon  or  a  Charondas  gave  laws  to  Athens 
or  to  Catana.  Here  was  an  obvious  making  of  law  by  man  :  was  all 
law  of  a  similar  institution  ?  Had  legislators  everywhere  laid  down 
laws  (vo/j,ovs  Tidevcu )  :  had  peoples  everywhere  adopted  laws  ( vopovs 
TideaOaC)  ?  If  so,  the  conclusion  was  natural  that  the  State  and  its 

1  Burnet,  Int.  Journ.  Eth.,  vii.  328  sq.  (cf.  Greek  Philosophy ,  pp.  105-7). 
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law  was  either  the  creation  of  an  enacting  legislator,  or  the 

convention  (avvOiiKrj)  of  an  adopting  people.  In  any  case  it  was 
obvious  that  enacted  law  varied  from  city  to  city ;  and  men  were 
naturally  driven  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  single  substratum  or 
(pvaiq  beneath  all  its  changes.  The  problem  of  matter  which  had 
occupied  the  Ionians  had  now  become  a  problem  of  man.  We  stand 
face  to  face  with  an  antithesis  between  (pvaiq,  or  permanent  identity, 
and  vofioq,  or  conventional  variety,  in  the  world  of  human  things, 
which  corresponds  to  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  Ionian  philoso¬ 
phers  between  the  single  and  permanent  physical  basis,  and  the 
many  and  variable  physical  ‘  appearances/  of  the  visible  universe. 

While  the  process  of  history  was  leading  to  such  results,  the 
growth  of  human  knowledge  was  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
New  data  had  been  collected  by  travellers  and  recorded  by  logo- 
graphers.  Much  was  known  of  the  customs  of  different  peoples  and 
tribes,  and  considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  anthropology  in 
the  Athens  of  the  fifth  century.1  The  idyllic  usages  of  Nature’s  chil¬ 
dren,  the  uncontaminated  Hyperboreans  or  the  unspoiled  Libyans, 
might  serve  social  reformers  as  arguments  in  favour  of  communism 
or  promiscuity.  If  a  study  of  anthropology  led  to  any  scientific  con¬ 
clusion,  it  must  have  driven  men,  contemplating  the  infinite  variety 
of  savage  customs,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  natural  or  universal 
law.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  same  to-day  and  yesterday,  in 
Greece  and  in  Persia  :  fire  burns  everywhere,  and  at  all  times.  But 
here  were  ten  or  a  hundred  different  customs  of  marriage,  or  burial ; 2 
nor  was  there  any  one  thing,  it  might  well  be  thought,  which  was 
‘  common  and  identical  ’  everywhere.  There  could  be  nothing  here 
which  was  the  product  of  Nature  :  it  must  all  be  the  product  of 
man.  Law  was  a  convention  :  the  State  itself  was  based  on  a  con¬ 
tract.3  Thus,  while  the  study  of  physics  had  tended  towards  the 
conception  of  a  single  underlying  substratum  of  all  matter,  the 
anthropological  study  of  the  human  world  worked  towards  the  con¬ 
ception  of  an  infinite  diversity  of  institutions.  The  old  relation  was 
inverted  :  Nature  abode  by  one  law,  and  men  hovered  between  many. 
Physics  and  anthropology  stood  opposed  to  one  another  ;  and  their 
opposition  issued  in  the  antithesis  of  natural  law  and  of  human 
custom.  It  is  partly,  perhaps,  in  this  way  that  an  antithesis  came 

1  The  wealth  of  anthropological  detail  in  Herodotus  is  sufficient  proof  of  this 

attention. 

3  Herodotus  notes  the  differences  of  custom  with  regard  to  burial :  Euripides 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  some  people  make  merry  over  a  funeral,  and  some 
make  lamentation.  Herodotus,  Burnet  remarks,  is  driven  by  his  scepticism  to  lay 
stress  on  conventions  as  the  only  certain  and  tangible  thing  ( Greek  Philosophy , 
p.  107). 

3  The  same  ideas  were  applied  to  the  problem  of  language,  and  attempts  were  made 
on  the  one  side  to  show  that  language  had  a  natural  origin  ((pucrtt)  in  involuntary  ex¬ 
clamations,  on  the  other  to  prove  that  it  was  a  code  upon  which  men  had  agreed  (OeVei) 
for  ease  of  intercourse.  See  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  E.T.,  1.  394  sqq. 
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to  be  made  between  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  borrowed  from 
natural  science,  and  the  other  from  the  study  of  human  institutions.1 

The  movement  of  history  in  the  fifth  century,  rapid  and  vigor¬ 
ous  as  it  was,  made  change  inevitable.  A  great  war  of  national 
defence,  like  the  Persian  wars,  must  in  any  case  have  given  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  freedom  of  thought,  by  increasing  both  national  and  in¬ 
dividual  self-consciousness.  “  Proud  of  their  achievements,”  Aristotle 
says,  “  men  pushed  further  afield  after  the  Persian  wars  :  they  took 
all  knowledge  to  be  their  province,  making  no  distinction,  but  seeking 
wider  and  wider  studies.”  2  In  Athens  this  awakening,  comparable 
to  that  of  Elizabethan  England,  was  still  more  vigorous  than  else¬ 
where.  Political  change  followed  close  on  the  war  of  independence. 
The  hegemony  of  the  Delian  League  intensified  Athenian  pride ;  and 
the  political  changes  which  took  place  within  Athens  itself  opened 
a  free  field  for  popular  discussion  in  the  Assembly  and  the  courts 
of  law,  and  attached  a  practical  value  to  ability  to  think  and  capacity 
to  express  one’s  thoughts.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Sophists  at  once 
to  express  this  new  self-consciousness,  and  to  satisfy  the  practical 
demand  both  for  new  ideas  and  for  words  in  which  to  clothe  them. 

The  General  Characteristics  of  the  Sophists 

Broad  and  general  as  was  the  new  movement,  so  broad  and  so 
general  was  the  work  of  the  Sophists  who  sought  to  be  its  teachers 
in  the  Athens  of  the  later  fifth  century.  Some  are  grammarians  ; 
and  they  raise  the  fundamental  question  of  the  origin  of  language 
— “Is  it  of  human  creation,  or  a  natural  thing?”  Some  are 
logicians,  eager  to  discuss  conceptions  like  “the  Same”  or  “the 
Different,”  or  to  argue  upon  the  nature  of  predication.  Most  of 
them,  and  pre-eminently  Gorgias,  are  rhetoricians,  for  rhetoric  is 
what  the  young  politician  desires  ;  and  most  of  them,  again,  have 
views  about  morals  and  politics,  for  everybody  is  interested  in  such 
things.  But  these  views  vary  from  hedonism  to  a  defence  of  tra¬ 
ditional  morality,  and  from  an  apology  for  tyranny  to  a  defence  of 
the  reign  of  law.  The  Sophists  are  versatile :  “  they  are  the  his¬ 
torical  romancers,  the  theosophists,  the  sceptics,  the  physiologists 

1  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  indicates  another  path  by  which  men  advanced  to  the 
distinction  of  tpitris  and  v6/*os.  The  law  of  the  State  forbids  Antigone  to  bury  her 
brother':  a  higher  law  wills  that  she  should.  “  The  unwritten  laws,  whereof  no  man 
knoweth  whence  they  come  ”  ( Antigone ,  453-7  ;  cf.  (Edipus  Tyrantius,  865  sqq.),  must 
over-ride  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  problem  of  a  1  conflict  of  laws  ’  seems  to  have 
attracted  Sophocles  :  it  recurs  in  the  Ajax. 

Politics,  1341,  a  30-2.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  Persian  wars  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  influence  of  Delphi,  and  went  a  long  way  to  weaken  the  hold  of 
religion  on  the  Greek  mind.  Apollo  had  stood  “  disgracefully  neutral  ”  (Zimmern, 
op.  cit.,  p.  177) :  “  it  was  men  and  not  gods”  who  had  saved  Greece.  Humanism  took 
the  place  of  religion;  and  Sophocles  sings:  “Of  all  strong  things  nothing  is  more 
wonderfully  strong  than  Man.  .  .  .  Language  he  has  taught  himself,  and  wind- 
swift  thought,  and  city-dwelling  ways”  ( Antigone ,  332,  355-6), 
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of  their  day”.1  The  acme  of  sophistic  versatility  was  Hippias  of 
Elis,  who  once  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  dressed  in  garments 
altogether  made  by  his  own  hands,  and  who  was  at  once  poet  and 
mathematician,  mythologist  and  moralist,  student  of  music  and  con¬ 
noisseur  in  art,  historian  and  politician,  and  a  voluble  writer  in 
every  capacity.  It  was  not  what  the  Sophists  taught  (for  they  were 
far  from  forming  a  school,  or  from  holding  one  set  of  opinions : 
they  were  free  lances,  one  and  all) — it  was  the  fact  that  they  taught 
at  all,  that  they  were  the  first  professional  teachers  of  Greece,  and 
that  their  teaching  was  meant  to  give  practical  help  in  politics, 
which  gave  them  their  importance.  To  go  to  the  Sophists  was 
to  go  to  the  university — a  university  which  prepared  men  for  their 
after-life,  and,  since  that  life  was  to  be  one  of  politics,  prepared 
them  to  be  politicians,  exactly  as  Plato  hoped  that  the  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion  sketched  in  the  Republic  would  prepare  his  guardians.  The 
Sophists  have  been  called  half  professors,  half  journalists;2  they 
were  half  teachers  and  thinkers,  half  disseminators  of  things  new 
and  strange,  paradoxical  and  astonishing,  which  would  catch  the 
ear.  With  something  of  the  charlatan  they  also  combined  some¬ 
thing  of  the  philosopher. 

It  follows,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  that  the  Sophists  were 
not  a  school,  with  a  single  set  of  tenets ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  they 
were  not  confined  to  any  single  subject,  but  were  rather  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers  of  several.  It  remains  to  advance  two  other 
negative  propositions.  First  of  all,  they  were  not  ‘  Sophists,’  as 
a  modern  reader  might  tend  to  think,  in  the  sense  that  they  loved 
to  play  with  sophisms,  or  to  make  the  better  cause  appear  the  worse. 
They  were  rather  the  professional  practitioners  of  o-ocpla,  as  the 
artist  is  the  professional  practitioner  of  art ;  and  though  they  were 
professional  they  were  not  necessarily  paid.  The  receipt  of  pay  was 
indeed  a  reproach  directed  bv  Plato  and  Aristotle  against  the 
Sophists,  but  it  was  directed  against  the  Sophists  of  the  fourth  (and 
not  those  of  the  fifth)  century,  from  whom  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
like  Isocrates,  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  taught  liberally  the  liberal  arts,  while  the  Sophists  taught 
professionally  a  professional  technique.  It  is  true  that  the  Sophists 
of  the  fifth  century  did  take  pay,  though  they  often  left  it  to  their 
pupils  to  fix  the  amount ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  taught  the 
humanities,  and  that  it  was  not,  primarily  at  any  rate,  for  the  sake 
of  pay  that  they  did  so.  In  the  second  place  the  Sophists  were  not 
generally  radicals,  nor  is  the  age  of  the  Sophists  the  parallel  to  the 
age  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  We  must 
not  be  misled  by  some  of  the  references  to  the  Sophists  in  Plato  into 
treating  all  the  Sophists  as  dangerous  ‘Levellers’  in  politics,  or 

1  Diimmler,  Prolegomena  zu  Plalons  Staat. 

2Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  E.T.,  x,  413,  414, 
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precursors  of  Nietzsche  1  in  ethics,  or  agnostics  in  matter  of  religion 
after  the  manner  of  Voltaire.  The  tone  which  Plato  himself  adopts 
towards  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  conveys 
a  sufficient  warning  to  the  contrary.  The  real  novelty  of  the 
Sophists  is  that  they  represent  the  first  phase  of  that  reaction  against 
Ionian  philosophy  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  also 
appears,  if  in  a  different  form,  in  the  Eleatics.  Negatively  they 
seek,  as  Gorgias  and  Protagoras  sought,  to  prove  the  futility  of  such 
philosophy ;  positively  they  attempt  to  turn  inquiry  towards  things 
human,  and  in  that  attempt  they  are  at  one  with  Socrates.  The 
bent  of  the  new  inquiry  in  their  hands  was  entirely  practical.  Like 
all  Greek  thinkers,  they  aim  at  communicating  something  of  a 
practical  aid  to  right  living.  They  offered  instruction  in  goodness 
or  practical  wisdom :  they  promised  to  impart  knowdedge  of  the 
art  of  managing  States  and  families  rightly.2  It  was,  in  a  word, 
a  Lehre,  des  Rechts  rather  than  a  Lelire  des  Unrechts  which  they 
professed. 

On  the  other  hand  their  own  origin,  and  the  political  conditions 
of  the  Athens  in  which  they  taught,  combined  to  create  difficulties 
and  to  twist  their  teaching  awry.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
foreigners  who  resided  in  Athens  as  metics,  admitted,  like  all  other 
metics,  to  a  large  measure  of  social  equality,  but  deprived  of  political 
privilege.  Gorgias  came  from  Leontini  in  Sicily ;  Protagoras  from 
Abdera,  and  Thrasymachus  from  Chalcedon,  in  the  Thracian  part 
of  the  Athenian  Empire ;  Hippias  was  connected  with  Elis,  and 
Prodicus  came  from  the  island  of  Ceos.  They  came  to  Athens  be¬ 
cause  it  had  become,  thanks  to  the  Athenian  Empire,  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Greece ;  but  the  pupils  they  found  at  Athens  were  natur¬ 
ally  the  rich,  and  the  rich  were  naturally  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
democratic  institutions  which  Pericles  had  installed  in  Athens.  The 
Sophists  professed  to  teach  eloquence  and  practical  ability  (aperrj)  in 
general.  The  rich  were  anxious  to  learn  ;  but  they  were  anxious  to 
learn  for  their  own  ends.  They  wished  to  learn  eloquence  in  order  to 
escape  with  immunity  from  accusations  before  the  popular  courts  :  they 
wished  to  learn  practical  ability  in  order  to  control  elections,  to  gain 
what  they  regarded  as  their  due  influence  in  the  State,  and  ultimately 
to  modify  the  constitution  in  an  oligarchical  direction.  To  demo¬ 
cratic  eyes  the  eloquence  taught  by  the  Sophists  might  well  appear 
the  art  of  making  the  worse  cause  appear  the  better,  and  “  goodness 
in  the  art  of  managing  States”  might  well  seem  “little  more  than 
skill  in  the  arts  of  party  intrigue”.3  Out  of  the  ranks  of  their  pupils 

1  Heraclitus,  when  he  says  that  God  is  “beyond  good  and  bad,”  seems  to  draw 
much  nearer  than  most  of  the  Sophists  to  Nietzsche.  But  some  of  the  Sophists  were 
also  Nietzschian,  cf.  infra ,  p.  71.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  wise  to  remember 
Plato’s  dictum  (Rep.,  493),  that  the  Sophists  caught  and  expressed  what  was  already 
in  the  air. 

2  Protagoras,  318  b-319  A ;  cf.,  Rep.,  600  c.  3  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p,  173. 
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came  oligarchical  leaders.  The  real  contriver  of  the  attempted  re¬ 
volution  of  411,  says  Thucydides,  was  the  orator  Antiphon,  “a  man 
second  to  no  Athenian  of  his  day  in  practical  ability  (aperg) :  a 
proved  master  of  device  and  of  expression  ;  who  did  not  come  forward 
in  the  Assembly,  nor,  by  choice,  in  any  scene  of  debate,  since  he  lay 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  people  through  a  reputation  of  cleverness  ; 
but  who  was  better  able  than  any  other  individual  to  assist,  when 
consulted,  those  who  were  fighting  a  cause  in  a  law-court  or  in  the 
Assembly  ”.x  When  we  reflect  that  the  Sophists,  however  involuntarily, 
might  exercise  a  practical  influence  of  this  character,  and  when  we 
remember  that  they  were  foreigners,  insecurely  settled  in  Athens,  we 
can  realise  at  once  the  difficulties  of  their  position  and  the  odium 
into  which  they  might  fall.  But  we  shall  do  them  injustice,  never¬ 
theless,  unless  we  remember  that  there  were  among  their  number 
many  who  were  sound  conservatives.  Prodicus,  who  wrote  the 
apologue  of  the  choice  of  Hercules,  was  a  preacher  of  ethics,  famous 
in  antiquity  for  his  discharge  of  his  civic  duties.  Protagoras,  who, 
like  Plato,  wrote  a  Republic,  and  who  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Sophists,  was  equally  conservative.  It  is  true  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  banished  from  Athens  for  a  work  denying  the  gods ;  but  his 
work  probably  denied  only  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  gods,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  moral  he  drew  from  that  impossibility 
was  the  duty  of  worshipping  “the  gods  whom  the  city  worshipped” 
and  showing  due  piety  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Nor  would  a 
revolutionary  have  been  employed,  as  Protagoras  was  by  Pericles,  to 
help  in  the  founding  of  an  Athenian  colony  at  Thurii  in  414  b.c. 

Protagoras  and  the  Earlier  Sophists 

Gorgias  of  Leontini  came  to  Athens  later  than  Protagoras  (in  427 
B.c.),butwe  may  consider  his  teaching  first,  since  it  is  simpler  and 
more  negative  than  that  of  Protagoras.  Pie  was  essentially  a  teacher 
of  Rhetoric  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of 
style ;  and  it  is  by  his  name  that  Plato  calls  the  dialogue  in  which  he 
treats  of  Rhetoric.  With  moral  and  political  philosophy  Gorgias 
did  not  concern  himself ;  but  he  attacked  the  prevalent  physical 
philosophy,  and  by  seeking  to  prove  its  barrenness  he  helped  to 
suggest  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  was  man.  His  ‘  climax  ’ 
was  famous :  he  attempted  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  ex¬ 
istence,  the  knowledge,  or  the  teaching  of  ‘Being’.  Orator  and 
teacher  as  he  was,  he  cannot  have  held  that  everything  was  incom¬ 
municable  and  inexplicable ;  and  his  climax  must  be  understood 
as  directed,  like  the  Homo  mensura  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  against 
the  physicists  and  their  theories  of  a  single  primordial  substance. 

1  Thucydides,  viii.  68,  quoted  in  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  p.  i.  Jebb  remarks  (p.  3) 
that  he  “  must  have  felt  the  sophistic  influence,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  his  having 
bepn  the  pupil  of  any  particular  Sophist  ”f 
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Rhetoric  was  another  matter ;  and  it  was  communicable  and  explicable 
enough.  If  he  asserted  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  truth,  it  was 
only  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  which  the  Ionian  philosophers  had 
spoken :  his  assertion  had  no  reference  to  morality,  and  conveyed  no 
suggestion  that  there  was  no  moral  truth,  or  that  might  was  the  only 
right  in  the  moral  world. 

Protagoras  of  Abdera  (500-430  b.c.)  came  to  Athens  earlier  than 
Gorgias :  he  carried  further,  and  with  a  more  positive  suggestion, 
the  attack  of  Gorgias  on  the  physicists  ;  and  unlike  Gorgias,  he  was 
a  moral  and  political  philosopher.  Like  Gorgias,  and  like  all  the 
Sophists,  he  was  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  and  here  his  importance  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  realm  of  style  (though  we  are  told  that  he  insisted 
on  the  correct  use  of  accidence,  or  op&oeTreia,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
that  subject)  as  in  the  sphere  of  logic.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
to  profess  Dialectic :  he  undertook,  we  are  told,  to  make  the  weaker 
cause  the  stronger.  He  also  taught  his  pupils  Commonplaces,  or  pre¬ 
pared  topics  (T07roi),  Avhich  they  had  to  commit  to  memory  for  ready 
use  in  disputation.  By  his  Dialectic  and  his  Commonplaces  he  con¬ 
tributed  something  to  the  formation  of  an  art  of  logic ;  but  his  chief 
importance  depends  on  the  philosophy  which  he  sought  to  oppose  to 
the  Ionian  physicists.  In  a  work  called  Truth,  or  the  Throwers, 
he  advocated  a  robust  empiricism  against  their  attempts  to  find  some 
hidden  unity  of  the  universe.  “  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  :  ” 
things  exist,  or  are  non-existent,  according  to  the  measurement  or 
determination  of  the  common  sense  of  the  individual.  The  dictum  as 
it  stands  may  seem  to  commit  us  to  an  extreme  individualism.  Things 
are  for  each  man  what  they  seem  to  each  man  ;  and  if  we  translate 
this  mental  philosophy  into  the  moral  sphere,  we  shall  apparently 
have  to  give  our  adhesion  to  an  individualist  theory  of  ethics  and 
politics,  which  makes  each  individual  the  standard  and  canon  of 
what  is  right.  That,  however,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras. 
It  is  true  that  he  admitted  that  there  might  be  two  “counts  ”  (Xoyot) 
or  determinations  of  everything,  opposed  to  one  another,  and  yet  both 
true  for  the  individuals  by  whom  they  were  made.  But  he  held  that 
one  of  the  two  might  and  would  be  “  stronger,”  and  he  believed  that 
this  should  be  made  to  appear  the  stronger  by  argument.  The 
stronger  “  count  ”  is  apparently  the  normal :  it  is  the  measurement 
of  a  thing  made  by  the  normal  man.  The  common  sense  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  after  all  common ;  and  measurement  is  not  unique,  but 
according  to  the  common  standard  of  normal  sense.  It  follows  that 
Protagoras  was  not  a  mere  individualist,  but  an  empiricist  who 
believed  in  the  normal  common  sense  of  man.  It  follows,  again,  that 
when  he  spoke  of  making  the  weaker  cause  the  stronger,  he  was  not 
inculcating  the  right  of  every  man  to  make  any  view  triumph  at  any 
cost,  but  rather  the  right  of  common  sense  to  vindicate  a  belief  that 
was  normal  because  it  appealed  to  a  normal  judgment. 
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There  is  a  certain  conservatism  in  this  doctrine.  Things,  after  alJ, 
are  what  they  seem,  if  only  a  good  common  sense  is  brought  to  bear 
on  their  understanding.  The  moral  and  political  philosophy  of 
Protagoras  is  definitely  conservative.  Just  as  he  was  able  to  combine 
an  apparently  individualist  doctrine  of  man  as  the  measure  of  all 
things  with  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  normal  common  sense,  so  he 
combined  something  of  a  belief  in  the  origin  of  the  State  from  individual 
needs  with  a  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  a  general  law.  Just  as  he 
does  not  believe  in  a  single  ‘  nature  ’  of  the  material  universe,  im¬ 
perceptible  by  normal  sense  and  contradicting  all  its  perceptions,  so 
he  does  not  believe  in  a  single  1  nature  ’  of  human  society,  unperceived 
and  unrealised  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  generations,  and  contrary  to 
all  their  laws.  He  stands  for  empirical  sense  against  the  physicists  of 
Ionia:  he  stands  for  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  solid  moral  sense  which 
it  expresses,  against  all  who  would  champion  the  sovereignty  of  Natur- 
recht  in  human  affairs.  We  are  dependent  on  Plato  for  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  ethical  and  political  teaching ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  Protagoras  gives  a  true  representation  of  what  he 
actually  taught.1  From  Plato  we  learn  that  he  connected  the  State 
with  education,  and  conceived  it,  in  a  genuinely  Greek  way,  as  an 
educational  institution.  He  sought  to  establish  his  view  partly  by  the 
use  of  analogy,  and  partly  by  a  theory  of  social  origins.  He  showed 
how,  just  as  the  teacher  set  before  his  pupils  passages  from  good  poets, 
full  of  instruction,  and  compelled  them  to  leam  them  by  heart  and 
mould  themselves  to  their  image  (325  D-326  A),  so  the  city  set  before 
its  citizens  the  laws,  and  compelled  them  to  learn  them  and  live  accord¬ 
ingly  (326  C-D).  In  his  theory  of  social  origins  he  distinguished  three 
stages  in  human  development.  The  first  stage  (320  D-322  B)  was 
something  of  a  state  of  nature.  Men  knew  the  arts  of  industry  and 
agriculture,  but  they  did  not  know  the  political  art  of  civic  life. 
Destitute  of  cities,  they  were  the  prey  of  the  beasts ;  and  sheer  need 
drove  them  to  the  foundation  of  civic  communities.  Thus  they  at¬ 
tained  a  second  stage  of  development  (322  B).  in  which,  by  founding 
cities,  they  sought  union  and  preservation.  But  though  they  had 
cities,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  political  art,  and  each  injured  his 
fellows,  till  they  were  scattered  and  destroyed.  Then  came  the  third 
stage  (322  C-D).  Zeus  sent  Hermes  down  to  men,  bringing  Reverence 
and  Justice  to  be  principles  of  order  and  bonds  of  union  in  cities  of 
a  new  foundation  ;  and  thus  the  State  came  finally  into  existence.  In 
this  final  form  the  State  is  a  spiritual  society,  divinely  sanctioned,  and 
held  together  by  the  spiritual  bonds  of  Reverence  and  Justice.  As 
such,  it  is  the  supreme  organ  of  the  education  of  its  members ;  and 
by  the  education  of  them  all  in  the  spirit  of  its  laws  it  raises  them  to 

1Natorp  ( Platos  Staat  und  die  Idee  der  Soxialpadagogik ,  p.  28)  remarks  that  the 
agreement  of  Protagoras’  doctrines  with  those  of  Plato  is  a  proof  that  they  are  really 
the  doctrines  of  Protagoras,  since  it  was  remarked  by  ancient  writers  that  the  Republic 
of  Plato  showed  a  large  agreement  with  the  writings  of  Protagoras  (Diog.  Laert.,  hi.  25). 
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the  stature  of  a  full  humanity.  “  The  State  is  thus  the  true  educator  : 
its  whole  function  is  one  of  education  and  civilisation ;  the  individual 
educator — father  or  mother,  teacher  or  Sophist — is  only  the  agent  of 
the  community  and  the  organ  of  the  common  will.”  1 

Of  the  full  bearing  of  this  educational  theory  we  shall  have  to 
speak  later,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  (infra, 
p.  131).  The  theory,  it  is  obvious,  has  close  affinities  with  that  of 
Plato ;  and  if  in  the  Republic  Plato  carries  it  to  further  lengths, 
advocating  an  education  in  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  rule  of 
philosopher  kings,  the  Republic  is  nevertheless  conceived  in  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  Protagoras.  Protagoras  is  no  individualist ;  and 
though  he  may  speak  of  something  like  a  State  of  Nature  and  the 
voluntary  foundation  of  cities,  he  was  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  Social  Contract.  The  cities  of  a  later  foundation,  which  endured 
where  those  of  an  earlier  foundation  had  failed,  rested  on  something 
far  deeper  than  contract ;  and  the  purposes  of  the  States  which  arose 
in  those  cities  were  something  far  broader  than  any  contractual  “  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  rights  of  men  against  one  another”.  Protagoras  did  not 
anticipate  the  Sophist  Lycophron  in  founding  the  doctrine  of  Contract. 
It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  he  anticipated  Plato  in  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  educational  State  resting  on  the  divine  basis  of 
justice;  and  he  certainly  conceived  the  State  as  an  ordinance  of  God, 
and  existing  jure  divino,  rather  than  as  a  creation  of  men,  existing 
ex  contractu.  The  educational  theory  of  the  State  is  natural  to  a 
great  teacher  who  professed  himself  to  teach  the  political  art ;  and 
if  he  believed,  as  Plato  suggests, 2  that  his  own  teaching  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  we  may  perhaps  forgive  him  his  zeal.  At  any  rate  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  law  was  a  good  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  a  right  way 
of  living ;  and  if  he  insisted  on  the  need  of  his  own  training,  he  also 
recognised  that  social  life  was  a  training  in  itself. 

In  the  teaching  of  Protagoras,  therefore,  there  is  no  antithesis 
between  Nature  and  Law,  or  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  two  are  in  any 
way  opposed,  Law  is  regarded  as  a  higher  thing,  due  to  divine  sanction, 
which  rescued  men  from  a  ‘  state  of  nature  ’  in  which  they  were  no 
better  than  beasts.  Nor  is  Protagoras  a  preacher  of  individualism — 
much  less  of  the  superman  :  he  is  interested  more  in  the  State  than 
in  the  individual,  and  far  from  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  strong 
man  armed  with  efficiency  to  dominate  his  fellows,  he  asserts  that  all 
men  participate  equally  in  Justice  and  Reverence  by  the  command  of 
Zeus,  and  that  all,  equally  endowed  thereby  with  ‘political  art,’  have 
an  equal  voice  and  concern  in  political  deliberation  ( Protagoras , 
322  C-323  A).  Sophist  as  he  was,  Protagoras  was  thus  an  apostle  of 
the  State,  who  preached  the  sanctity  of  its  law  and  the  equality  of  its 
members.  Of  the  other  Sophists  of  the  fifth  century,  there  were  two 

'2  Rep.,  6oo  c. 


1  Natorp,  up.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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— Prodicus  of  Ceos  and  Hippias  of  Elis — who  won  some  fame  in  their 
generation.  Prodicus  is  only  recorded  as  a  teacher  of  ethics  and  an 
inventor  of  grammar,  who  paid  special  attention  to  the  discrimination 
of  synonyms.  Hippias  of  Elis,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  pretender  to 
universality  of  knowledge 1  who,  among  other  things,  professed  to 
teach  a  system  of  mnemonics  and  was  interested,  like  Hobbes  at  a 
later  date,  in  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  If  we  may  trust  the  account 
given  by  Xenophon2  of  an  argument  between  Hippias  and  Socrates 
on  the  nature  of  Justice  and  its  relation  to  Law,  it  would  seem  that 
Hippias  had  something  of  a  philosophy  of  law  which  is  not  without 
interest.  He  agrees  with  Socrates  that  Justice  and  Law  are  coex¬ 
tensive,  and  that  the  Just  and  the  Legal  are  identical,  though  he  is 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  those  who  have  enacted  laws  often  reject 
and  change  what  they  have  enacted.  He  agrees,  again,  that  there 
are  certain  unwritten  laws,  which  are  observed  in  the  same  way  in 
every  country,  and  which  cannot  have  been  enacted  by  men  (who 
could  never  have  met  for  their  enacting,  or  understood  one  another 
if  they  had  met),  but  must  have  proceeded  from  the  gods.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  jus  naturale,  distinct  from  the  positive  laws  of  each  State, 
and  superior  to  those  laws  (since  it  proceeds  from  divine  command¬ 
ment,  and  not,  like  them,  from  human  enactment),  may  obviously 
lead  to  an  antithesis  between  ‘natural  law,’  which  is  universal  and 
divine,  and  mere  positive  law,  which  is  local  and  human.  In  a  passage 
of  the  Protagoras  (337  C-D)  Plato  suggests  that  Hippias  made  that 
antithesis.  Hippias,  a  stranger  from  Elis,  is  made  to  say  to  his 
Athenian  audience  :  “I  hold  you  all  kinsmen  and  relatives  and  fellow- 
citizens  by  nature,  though  not  by  law ;  for  like  is  by  nature  kin  to 
like,  but  law,  the  tyrant  of  mankind,  often  constrains  by  violence  in 
contravention  of  nature  ”.  The  words  of  Hippias  almost  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  in  advance  the  Cynic  view  of  a  cosmopolis  in  which  all  men  were 
equally  fellow-citizens.  In  any  case  the  antithesis  here  suggested 
between  Nature  and  Law  is  of  great  importance,  and  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  a  new  and  radical  trend  of  sophistic  teaching.  Nature, 
whatever  may  be  understood  by  Nature,  is  now  opposed  to  Law ;  and 
Nature  is  enthroned  above  Law.  The  ultimate  result  of  her  en¬ 
thronement  will  be  the  liberation  of  the  individual  from  the  edu¬ 
cating  care  of  the  State  and  its  laws,  now  regarded  as  mere  duress ; 
and  it  may  even  be,  with  some  extreme  enthusiasts,  the  enthronement 
of  the  superman. 

The  Antithesis  of  c fivais  and  vofio<: 

The  antithesis  of  Nature  and  Law  in  the  view  of  Sophists  of  a 
radical  type  meant  that  the  moral  content  of  tradition  and  custom 
and  institutions  was  opposed  to  an  ideal  code  of  morality  based  on 
a  conception  of  the  ‘  first  principle  ’  of  human  life.  To  understand 

1  Plato,  Hippias  minor ,  368  B-E.  1  Memorabilia,  iv.  4. 
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the  origin  of  this  opposition  we  must  perhaps  recur  to  the  theories 
of  the  physical  philosophers  of  Ionia.1  The  early  physicists,  when 
they  attempted  to  find  a  permanent  basis  underneath  all  the  flux 
of  the  corporeal  world,  always  attempted  to  discover  it  in  a  corporeal 
body.  Even  the  Pythagorean  ‘  numbers  ’  were  extended  in  space  : 
even  the  Anaxagorean  vovs,  or  Reason,  was,  after  all,  a  substance. 
But  if  the  permanent  basis  of  the  world  is  corporeal,  and  the  world 
of  perception  is  also  corporeal — if  both,  in  a  word,  exist  in  pari 
materia — then  one  of  the  two  must  be  unreal.  In  the  result,  the 
world  of  actual  perception  was  regarded  as  unreal :  the  new  reality 
of  Nature  forbade  the  real  existence  of  the  world  of  sense.  The 
saying  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  the  founder  of  the  atomist  theory 
of  matter,  is  significant :  “  By  convention  (vonw)  exist  colour  and 
taste  :  really  (eVey)  there  are  atoms  and  the  void  The  error  lay, 
we  may  say,  in  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  things  as  corporeal : 
if  it  had  been  regarded  as  spiritual — something  not  outside  the 
everyday  world,  but  immanent  and  indwelling  as  the  principle  of  its 
life — such  a  result  need  not  have  followed.  Similarly,  when  the 
early  moralists  attempted  to  find  a  permanent  basis  or  ‘  nature  ’ 
underneath  all  the  flux  of  the  moral  world  of  man’s  life  and  institu¬ 
tions,  they  sought,  not  a  spirit,  but  a  code,  of  like  material  with  the 
many  codes  of  which  it  was  the  basis.  It  followed  on  this  procedure, 
that  the  permanent  basis  of  morality  which  they  sought  Avas  conceived 
as  annihilating  the  many  codes  and  laws  of  actual  life. 2  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  code  of  morality  to  ordinary  codes  could  only  be  one 
of  opposition  :  the  latter  were  so  many  backslidings,  so  many  per¬ 
versions,  of  the  former.  Here  again,  as  in  physics,  the  error  lay  in 
making  the  permanent  basis  as  no  less  material  and  objective  than 
the  facts  Avhich  it  underlay,  and  in  conceiving  the  ‘  nature  ’  of  mor¬ 
ality  as  external,  and  therefore  inimical,  to  the  ordinary  custom  of 
moral  life.  What  thought  should  have  done  was  to  find  an  inner 
spirit  pervading  the  sphere  of  ordinary  moral  life,  and  permeating 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  physical  existence.  What  it  actually  did 
was  to  use  the  dividing  sword  of  an  external  and  material  ‘  nature  ’ 
to  annihilate  the  mere  ‘appearances’  of  the  physical  world,  and  the 
mere  *  customs  ’  of  the  moral  universe. 

On  this  basis  the  ideal  code,  which  constitutes  the  ‘  nature  ’  of 
ethical  and  political  phenomena,  will  be  everything  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  codes,  to  which  it  is  opposed,  are  not.  Just  as  the  ‘  nature  ’  of 
the  material  Avorld,  being  conceived  as  the  opposite  of  ordinary 
objects,  came  to  be  regarded  as  spatial  extension,  or  as  pure  but 

1  Cf.  Professor  Burnet,  Int.  Journ.  Eth.,  vh.  328. 

*“  If  we  look  for  ethical  reality  in  one  code  of  rules  which  are  really  binding  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  it  in  that  which  gives  binding  force  to  the  moral  codes  which  already 
exist,  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  latter  as  arbitrary  and  invalid”  (IvA-  Joimt,  Eth., 

vn.  330). 
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materialised  Reason,  so  the  nature  of  the  moral  world,  being  equally 
conceived  as  the  opposite  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  social  life,  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  mere  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  individual. 
The  parallel  here  suggested  between  the  physical  doctrines  of  the 
Ionian  philosophers  and  the  moral  theories  of  the  more  radical 
Sophists  suggests  a  further  reflection.  Even  if  the  Sophists  mark  a 
reaction  against  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  School,  it  is 
none  the  less  possible  that  many  of  them  were  affected  by  its  ma¬ 
terialistic  trend.  At  any  rate  we  have  Plato’s  word  for  the  view 
that  conceptions  of  the  physical  universe  underlay  their  conception 
of  human  life.  It  is  a  materialistic  view  of  the  world,  as  without 
God  or  Reason,  which  produces  the  theory  that  “  might  is  right  ”. 1 
Starting  from  the  assumption  that  the  physical  world  in  which  we 
live  came  into  existence  not  through  the  work  of  Reason,  or  by  the 
creation  of  God,  but  by  Nature  and  Chance,  and  that  its  units  were 
compounded  together  “  by  the  chance  of  the  immanent  power  of  each,” 
men  have  invented  a  moral  philosophy  in  harmony  with  their  assump¬ 
tions.  They  hold  that  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  “  the 
chance  of  the  immanent  power  of  each  unit”  should  be  the  dominant 
factor  of  composition,  and  that  “  the  right  life  according  to  Nature 
is  to  live  in  domination  over  others”  to  the  limits  of  one’s  power. 
They  believe  that  all  human  laws  to  the  contrary,  differing  as  they 
do  in  different  places,  are  mere  products  of  art  and  convention  ;  that 
it  is  absurd  to  live  in  slavery  to  others  according  to  such  laws,  which 
have  no  natural  validity ;  and  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  all  that 
they  can  conquer  by  might.  It  is  true  that  in  this  argument  Plato  is 
treating  the  development  of  thought  ideally  and  not  historically.  He 
is  showing  the  inner  affinity,  visible  to  the  philosophic  mind,  between 
a  naturalistic  philosophy  of  the  material  world  and  a  naturalistic 
conception  of  ethics.  An  inner  affinity  does  not  constitute  an 
historical  affiliation.  Sophists  who  talked  of  the  natural  right  of 
the  stronger  may  have  had  no  philosophy  of  the  material  world  ; 
and  indeed  we  have  seen  that  the  Sophists  in  general  turned  their 
attention  deliberately  away  from  all  such  philosophy.  Yet  that 
philosophy  was  in  the  air  ;  and  no  one  who  has  realised  the  extent 
to  which  the  scientific  theory  of  evolution  has  been,  in  our  gener¬ 
ation,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  transferred  to  the  sphere 
of  ethical  and  social  philosophy,  can  fail  to  see  the  fundamental 
truth  of  Plato’s  argument. 


The  Sophist  Antiphon 

A  recently  discovered  fragment  of  the  sophistic  literature  of  the 
later  fifth  century  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  school 
described  by  Plato.  The  fragment  comes  from  a  treatise  by  the 


1  Laws,  889  sqq. ;  ef.  infra ,  p,  363. 
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Sophist  Antiphon.1  Antiphon,  who  has  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  his  contemporary  and  namesake,  Antiphon  the  orator,  the 
oligarchical  leader  in  the  revolution  of  411,  was  a  writer  on  many 
subjects.  To  his  pen  are  attributed,  by  the  critics  of  antiquity, 
treatises  on  “the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,”  on  “Concord,”  on  “the 
Statesman,”  and  on  “  Truth  It  is  from  the  last  of  these  treatises 
that  the  newly  discovered  fragment  comes.  The  treatise  on  Truth 
was  in  two  books,  and  it  dealt  mainly  with  questions  of  physics  and 
metaphysics.  But  it  also  dealt,  as  the  new  fragment  proves,  with 
questions  of  ethics  and  politics.  This  is  a  fact  of  considerable 
importance ;  for  it  corroborates  the  suggestion,  which  was  made 
above,  that  works  of  a  physical  character  were  also  concerned  with 
human  affairs.  But  the  new  fragment  of  Antiphon  goes  farther, 
and  it  corroborates  another  suggestion.  It  shows  that  there  was 
a  connection,  such  as  Plato  suggests,  between  physical  and  ethical 
speculation,  and  that  a  naturalistic  view  of  the  universe  led  to  a 
naturalistic  system  of  ethics  and  politics.  Such  a  system  definitely 
appears  in  the  fragment  of  the  treatise  on  Truth  ;  and  its  great 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  can  read 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  Sophist  who  opposed  a  naturalistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  (fivcris  to  vo/io?,  and  believed  in  the  superiority  of  (pvcns.  In  ,  ^ 
its  light  we  can  test  Plato’s  account  of  sophistic  tenets,  and  from  it  , 
we  may  discover  that  he  was  not  criticising  positions  which  he  had  ' 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  criticism,  but  views  which  were  actually 
held.  In  this  way  the  fragment  of  Antiphon  is  of  no  small  value 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Republic  and  other  Platonic  dia¬ 
logues.  2 3 


Antiphon  uses  the  conception  of  “  nature,”  which  is  the  “  truth  ” 
or  reality  of  which  he  writes,  in  two  directions — partly  to  discredit 
the  enacted  law  of  the  State,  as  a  matter  of  mere  opinion  and 
convention  ;  and  partly  to  overturn  the  current  distinction  between 
Greek  and  barbarian,  and  to  suggest  that  both  alike  share  in  the 
common  ‘  nature  ’  of  humanity.  If  we  ask  what  he  means  by 
c pvcns ,  the  answer  is  not  altogether  clear  :  we  can  only  guess  from 
the  fragment  the  character  of  the  premisses  which  he  had  probably 
stated  already,  and  which  he  now  simply  assumes.  The  rules  of 
Nature,  we  are  told,  are  necessary  :  they  are  laws,  apparently,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  law.  If  men  attempt  to 

1  The  fragment  is  printed  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  xi.  no.  1364,  pp.  92-104.  I 
only  came  across  it  (thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Powell,  who  drew  my  attention 

to  it)  after  writing  the  preceding  paragraphs,  which  it  goes  far  to  corroborate.  A 
translation,  based  upon  that  of  Dr.  Grenfell,  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  this 
chapter. 

3  Incidentally  the  fragment  disproves  the  conjecture  of  some  German  scholars, 
that  Antiphon  was  a  conservative,  of  the  type  of  Protagoras,  who  believed  in  the 
supremacy  of  law  (cf.  infra,  p.  79).  On  the  contrary  he  is  a  critic  of  law  and  a  disciple 
of  “nature 
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contravene  them,  an  inevitable  reaction  follows,  just  as  a  fall  in¬ 
evitably  ensues  on  any  attempt  to  contravene  the  law  of  gravitation. 
As  far  as  one  can  gather,  Antiphon  holds  that  it  is  the  law  of  Nature 
for  men  that  they  should  seek  life  and  shun  death,  and  consequently 
that  they  should  seek  the  things  that  promote  life,  or  comfort,  and 
shun  the  things  that  involve  death,  or  discomfort.  This  is  a 
simple  naturalistic  view  like  that  of  Hobbes.  But  whereas  Hobbes 
thinks  of  men  as  by  Nature  curtailing  one  another’s  lives  when  they 
are  brought  into  contact,  and  therefore  as  naturally  needing  the 
coercion  of  law  to  induce  them  to  respect  one  another’s  lives, 
Antiphon  regards  coercive  law  as  opposed  to  the  natural  law  of  life. 
He  hardly  seems  to  face  the  problem  raised  by  the  fact  that  men 
have  to  live  together  :  he  follows  a  line  of  abstract  individualism.1 
He  argues  that  human  law  sets  up  rules  of  behaviour  which  contra¬ 
dict  Nature’s  law  that  each  individual  should  seek  life  and  comfort. 
Its  rules  are  adventitious  (eVt^era)  :  they  are  only  based  on  covenant 
and  convention  (o/j,o\oyr]0evTa)  :  they  are  the  product  not  of  truth 
but  of  mere  opinion.  They  bid  us  do  things  which  are  unnatural, 
because  they  are  unpleasant,  and  only  make  life  poor  and  nasty.  They 
bid  us  never  to  be  aggressors  against  our  neighbours,  but  at  the 
most  to  defend  ourselves  against  their  aggressions  :  they  bid  us  never 
to  do  evil  to  our  parents,  even  when  they  do  evil  to  us,  but  to  return 
their  evil  with  good.  Antiphon  does  not  conclude  from  these  argu¬ 
ments  that  Right  is  Might,  or  that  a  man  should  overturn  the  laws 
openly  and  boldly,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  in  order  to  gain  greater 
fullness  of  life  ;  but  he  does  conclude  that  it  is  good  to  evade  the 
laws  wherever  one  can  do  so  without  detection.  The  penalties  of  the  j 
law  are  really  only  the  penalties  attached  by  man’s  opinion,  and 
one  evades  these  penalties  if  one  evades  any  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  that  opinion.  Generally,  and  on  the  average,  law-abidingness  is 
wrong,  because  generally,  and  on  the  average,  laws  are  contrary  to 
Nature,  which  is  the  standard  of  right.  Sometimes,  indeed,  obedience 
to  the  law  may  be  expedient :  but  it  is  seldom  even  that.  He  who 
looks  to  the  law  for  redress  is  generally  deceived  ;  for  the  lawcourts 
are  seldom  capable  of  giving  proper  redress.  The  aggressor  has  as 
good  a  chance  of  making  good  his  case,  and  persuading  his  judges,  as 
the  injured  party.  In  a  word,  law-abidingness  is  generally  wrong, 
if  you  look  to  the  standard  of  right :  it  may  sometimes  be  expedient, 
if  you  look  to  the  standard  of  expediency ;  but  on  the  whole  it  fails 
to  satisfy  either  standard. 

Just  as  Antiphon  seeks  to  discredit  the  conventional  law  of  the 
Greek  city-state,  so  he  seeks  to  overturn  the  conventional  distinction 
of  Greek  and  barbarian.  We  know  that  there  were  Greek  thinkers 
of  this  period  who  held  the  distinction  between  noble  and  commoner 
to  lie  contrary  to  Nature  :  we  know  that  there  were  others  who 

1  Cf.  the  appendix  to  this  chapter,  infra,  p.  S4  n.  3, 
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held  the  same  view  of  the  distinction  between  freeman  and  slave.1 
Here  we  have  a  thinker  who  goes  still  farther,  and  anticipates  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  a  later  age  by  attacking  the  fundamental  dis¬ 
tinction  which  current  opinion  held  to  exist  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  again  the  clue.  The  physical  attri¬ 

butes  of  Greek  and  barbarian  are  the  same.  If  we  reduce  the  matter 
to  mere  terms  of  sentient  life  (and  it  is  really  to  those  terms  that 
Antiphon  has  already  reduced  the  matter  of  law-abidingness),  we 
shall  see  that,  judged  by  these  terms,  all  men  are  like  and  equal. 
They  breathe  the  same  air  through  the  same  bodily  organs.  ‘ ‘  Nature,” 
as  Hobbes  says,  “  hath  made  men  equal  in  the  faculties  of  body  ”. 
Hobbes  adds  that  they  are  also  equal  in  the  faculties  of  mind.  Per¬ 
haps  Antiphon  said  the  same :  but  at  this  point  the  fragment  ends, 
and  we  cannot  tell  how  he  pursued  the  argument. 

Realism  is  thus  the  note  of  Antiphon’s  thought.  He  goes,  like 
Machiavelli,  to  the  verita  effettuale  delle  cose  ;  and  he  finds  such 
truth,  in  the  realm  of  human  affairs,  not  in  what  men  think,  but  in 
what,  by  the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  as  they  come  from  the 
hand  of  Nature,  they  actually  are.  They  are  seekers  of  life  and 
pleasure  :  this  is  the  true  law  of  their  life,  and  on  this  ground  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another.  Any  view  which  makes  man  other  than 
seekers  of  life  and  pleasure,  or  which  makes  some  men  better  than 
others,  is  artificial  and  fantastic.  It  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  mind, 
made  by  opinion.  Most  of  the  presumptions  of  the  laws  are  such 
figments.  Our  duty  towards  our  parents,  for  instance — a  duty  to  be 
discharged,  apparently,  no  matter  how  they  may  behave  to  us — is  a 
figment.  And  our  superiority  to  those  beyond  the  pale — as  if  there 
were  any  pale  in  the  realm  of  Nature — that,  again,  is  another  figment. 

Plato's  Account  of  Sophistic  Theories 

Apart  from  this  fragment  of  Antiphon,  it  is  to  Plato  that  we 
owe  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  teaching  of  the  school,  if 
it  may  be  called  a  school,  which  opposed  Nature  to  Law,  and  often, 
if  not  always,  proceeded  to  identify  Right  with  Might.  We  may 
distinguish  two  forms  of  that  teaching,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Plato. 
One,  which  is  more  moderate,  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Republic ,2  The  other  and  more  extreme  form  appears 
in  the  Gorgias,  and,  in  its  logical  extremity,  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Republic. 

1  cf  infra,  p.  75. 

2;The  teaching  of  Antiphon,  on  the  whole,  belongs  to  this  moderate  form.  There 
is,  perhaps,  enough  resemblance  between  the  argument  of  Antiphon,  and  the  argument 
expounded  by  Plato  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  Republic,  to  suggest 
that  Plato  was  acquainted  with  Antiphon’s  work.  But  it  should  be  noted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  never  mentions  Antiphon  by  name. 
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The  moderate  and  current  form,  as  it  is  stated  by  Glaucon  (not 
a  Sophist,  but  an  elder  brother  of  Plato  himself,  and  one  of  the 
dramatis  personae  of  the  Republic),  is  as  follows  :  “  To  do  injustice 
is,  by  nature,  good  ;  to  suffer  injustice,  evil  ;  but  the  evil  is  greater 
than  the  good  And  so  when  men  have  both  done  and  suffered  in¬ 
justice,  and  have  had  experience  of  both,  not  being  able  to  avoid 
the  one  and  obtain  the  other,  they  think  that  they  had  better  agree 
among  themselves  to  have  neither :  hence  there  arise  laws  and 
mutual  covenants ;  and  that  which  is  ordained  by  law  is  termed  by 
men  lawful  and  just”  {Rep.,  358  E-359  A).  In  this  theory  the  in¬ 
dividualism  of  the  present  projects  itself  into  the  past.  Because  men 
are  to-day  fully  conscious  of  their  individual  will  and  its  claims,  they 
begin  to  ask  how  it  came  about  that  the  men  of  the  past,  who  are 
imagined  to  have  been  equally  conscious,  surrendered  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  will  and  the  full  assertion  of  those  claims.  Such  a  sur¬ 
render,  some  will  say,  can  only  have  been  the  result  of  a  voluntary 
act,  by  which  men  abandoned  a  satisfaction  limited  by  the  weakness 
of  individual  strength  for  the  advantages  of  co-operation.  Here  we 
get  the  conception  of  a  voluntary  contract  of  each  with  all.  But  the 
State  constituted  by  that  contract  has  only,  as  it  were,  a  conditional 
validity.  It  is  only  a  pis  aller.  The  right  which  it  enforces  is  not 
the  ideal  right,  or  natural  good,  of  complete  self-satisfaction  :  it  is 
the  practical  right,  or  conventional  good,  of  a  satisfaction  limited 
by  mutual  forbearance.  It  is  not  the  might  of  the  strong,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  weak  ;  or,  if  in  a  sense  it  is  might,  “  the  might  is  the 
weakness  of  the  many  combined  against  the  strength  of  the  few”.1 

So  far,  individualism  does  not  present  itself  in  its  extreme  form. 
It  involves  only  two  conclusions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  moderate 
— that  there  was  an  original  condition  of  Nature,  in  which  men  lived 
as  individuals  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure,  and  that  there 
was  afterwards  an  act  of  contract  by  which  these  individuals  sur- 

V 

rendered,  in  a  conscious  bargain,  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  wills 
in  return  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  their  lives.  In  this 
moderate  form  the  theory  of  a  social  contract  stated  by  Glaucon 
may  perhaps  have  been  a  tenet  of  Democritus.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  so  thinking.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  Epicurus 
in  later  days  held  the  theory  of  a  social  contract,  and  as  he  was  in 
many  respects  a  follower  of  Democritus,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  was  following  Democritus  in  his  political  theory.  Demo¬ 
critus,  like  Epicurus,  professed  a  theory  of  hedonism,  and  such  a 
theory,  emphasising  as  it  does  the  individual,  is  naturally  allied  with 
a  political  theory  which  finds  the  origin  of  the  State  in  a  contract 
of  individuals.  Again,  we  know  that  Democritus  believed  in  the 
conventional  and  artificial  origin  of  language ;  and  we  are  told  that 
he  attributed  secondary  qualities  like  colour  and  taste  to  ‘conven- 

1  Jowett’s  translation  of  the  Republic,  introduction,  p.  32. 
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tion  What  he  believed  with  regard  to  language  and  secondary 
qualities  may  well  have  been  his  belief  with  regard  to  the  State. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  and  more  extreme  form 
of  the  antithesis  of  Nature  and  Law,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Gorgias 
of  Plato.  Here  we  find  an  utter  rejection  of  the  conventional 
j  ustice  instituted  by  the  social  contract,  and  a  thorough-going  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  right  of  might.  Though  it  is  stated  in  the 
Gorgias,  this  view  is  not  ascribed  by  Plato  to  Gorgias  himself  (who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  taught  no  ethical  or  political  doctrine,  and 
to  whom  no  such  doctrine  is  assigned  by  Plato),  but  to  a  certain 
Callicles,  who  may  well  have  been — though  we  have  no  other  mention 
of  his  existence — an  actual  and  historical  person  of  the  later  fifth 
century.1  Callicles  rejects  all  law  as  the  mere  product  of  contracts, 
or  crvvdrgjiaTa  (492  C),  made  by  the  weak  to  defraud  the  strong  of 
the  just  right  of  their  might.  Law  institutes  a  “slave-morality” 
(ouSe  yap  dvSpos  .  .  .  dW’dvSpaTroSov  tivos),  and  slave-morality 
is  no  time  morality,  for  Nature  and  Law  are  opposite,  and  Nature  is 
the  true  rule  of  human  life  (483  B-C).  If  we  follow  this  rule,  as  we 
must,  we  shall  find  that  morality  and  right  consist  in  the  use  of 
strength  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  order  to  gain  the  utility  of  the 
pleasure  it  can  give,  and  to  gain  it  more  abundantly  than  the  weak 
ever  can  (7 rXeoveicrelv).  Inequality  is  thus  the  rule  of  Nature.  It 
is  only  by  convention  that  equality  exists,  or  that  men  claim  an 
equality  of  distribution  ( IcrovopLia )  :  by  nature  men  are  unequal,  and 
the  stronger  gets  more  than  the  weak.  The  strength  of  which 
Callicles  is  here  speaking  is  not  mere  physical  strength :  it  is  the 
strength  of  the  faculties  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  or,  in  a  word, 
of  the  whole  personality.  It  is  the  virtu,  of  which  Machiavelli 
wrote,  and  which  he  ascribed  to  Cesare  Borgia  :  it  consists  (491  B,  D) 
in  force  of  will  (dvSpeia)  backed  by  intellect  (<f>p6vr]a t?).  If  once 
the  man  of  virtii,  or,  as  a  Nietzschian  would  say,  the  Superman, 
arises  in  his  strength,  he  will  fling  aside  the  domination  of  the 
herd  and  the  rules  of  its  herd-morality;  and  in  him  the  justice  of 
Nature  will  stand  revealed  in  perfection  (484  A). 

Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 

Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  affinities 2  between 
this  old  Greek  doctrine  of  ‘  the  will  to  power  ’  and  the  teaching 
of  Nietzsche.  It  was  Nietzsche  who  said — but  Callicles  might  equally 
well  have  said— that  “  the  criterion  of  truth  lies  in  the  enhancement 

1  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy ,  p.  121:  Kriegbaum,  Der  Ursprung  der  von  Kallikles 
in  Platons  Gorgias  vcrtretenen  Anschauungen,  p.  42. 

2  The  affinities  do  not,  of  course,  preclude  a  considerable  difference.  Nietzsche, 
an  aphorist  rather  than  a  theorist,  writes  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  which  is 
entirely  alien  from  that  of  Callicles. 
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of  the  feeling  of  power”.  Like  Nietzsche,  Cal licles  is  not  so  much 
an  iconoclast  of  morals  as  a  moral  revolutionary.  He  does  not  fling 
aside  morality :  he  flings  aside  a  conventional  or  herd-morality  to 
make  way  for  a  natural  or  master-morality.  He  holds  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  natural  Right,  but  he  holds  that  its  basis  is  Might. 

A  further  and  still  more  extreme  position  is  represented  by  Plato, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic,  as  having  been  held  by  Thrasy- 
machus  of  Chalcedon,  a  Sophist  of  the  later  fifth  century.  In  the 
view  of  Thrasymachus  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  natural  Right. 
Right  is  simply  whatever  is  enforced  by  the  strongest  power  in  the 
State  in  accordance  with  its  owu  view  of  its  own  interests.  It  does 
not  matter  what  it  enforces,  whether  the  right  of  the  strong  or  the 
right  of  the  weak,  whether  inequality  or  equality:  whatever  it 
enforces  is  right.  Thrasymachus  does  not  hold  that  might  is  funda¬ 
mentally  right  by  nature’s  ordinance :  he  holds  that  right  is  nothing 
more  than  the  enactment  of  might,  wherever  might  may  reside  in  any 
given  State,  and  whatever  its  enactment  may  be.  If  the  weak  make 
laws  in  their  interest,  or  in  accordance  with  their  conception  of  their 
interest,  those  laws,  and  the  right  they  establish,  are  just  and  right 
so  long  as  the  weak  can  enforce  them,  and  they  cease  to  be  right  so 
soon  as  they  cannot  be  so  enforced.  While  Callicles  is  something  of 
an  idealist,  believing  in  a  natural  right  which  is  always  right, 
Thrasymachus  is  thus  an  empiricist,  who  believes  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  single  and  permanent  right.  His  affinities  are  with 
Hobbes  rather  than  with  Nietzsche ;  and  like  Hobbes  he  believes 
that  the  only  right  is  the  enactment  of  the  sovereign  power.  This, 
it  has  been  said,1  is  ethical  nihilism.  It  is  the  logical  complement 
in  the  sphere  of  morality  to  the  intellectual  nihilism  of  Gorgias, 
though  it  is  a  complement  that  was  absent  in  Gorgias’  own  teaching. 
As  Gorgias  holds  that  you  could  not  know  Being,  so  Thrasymachus 
holds  that  you  cannot  know  right :  as  Gorgias,  by  implication, 
throws  you  back  on  the  ‘  appearances  ’  of  things,  so  Thrasymachus 
explicitly  throws  you  back  on  the  appearances  or  enactments  (to 
hoKovvTa)  of  the  different  laws  enforced  by  different  sovereigns. 

Behind  these  theories  there  lie  historical  facts  which  are  necessary 
for  their  explanation,  and  without  which  they  could  hardly  have 
come  into  existence.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  argument  of 
Callicles  in  the  Gorgias.  Callicles,  as  we  have  seen,  believes  that 
inequality  and  the  rule  of  the  sti'ong  are  the  dictates  of  natural  Law. 
If  we  ask  for  his  proofs,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  two.  One  is  the 
example  of  brute  creation  (ra  aWa  :  483  D),  or,  in  other  words, 
the  argument  from  the  animal  world.  This  is  the  argument  which 
Plato  himself  uses,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  in  the  Republic  ; 
and  it  is  an  argument  which  seems  often  to  have  been  used  at  Athens, 

1  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 
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in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Callicles,  to  justify  the  doctrine 
that  Might  is  Right.  In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  for  instance 
(a  play  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  radical  Sophists  is  pilloried), 
Strepsiades  is  represented  as  striking  his  father,  and  justifying  his 
action  by  the  remark  :  “  Look  at  cocks  and  other  such  animals — they 
punish  their  fathers ;  and  how  do  they  differ  from  us — except  that 
they  don’t  make  Acts  of  Parliament?  ”  Used  in  this  sense,  the  ar¬ 
gument  may  remind  us  of  modern  arguments  for  the  rule  of  force 
drawn  from  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  the  animal  world.  The  apache  who  calls  himself  a  ‘  strugforlifeur  ’ 
has  his  ancient  prototype ;  and  Callicles  may  be  regarded  as  using 
in  advance  the  doctrine  of  ‘tiger-rights’ — to  borrow  Huxley’s  term 
— which  many  modern  thinkers  have  also  used,  but  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  inapplicable  to  the  world  of  human  life.1  But  this  is  not 
the  chief  argument  of  Callicles.  The  real  ground  for  his  conception 
of  Nature  is  the  conduct  of  States  when  they  are  acting  as  States 
(iv  o\cus  Tat?  7 roheai :  483  D),  just  as  the  ground  which  Hobbes 
alleges  for  his  conception  of  a  savage  state  of  Nature  is  the  fact  that 
States  are  always  “in  the  state  and  posture  of  gladiators”. 

Whether  an  argument  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  relations  of 
States  to  the  relations  of  individuals  is  too  large  a  question  to  be 
treated  here.  Such  an  argument  differs  from  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  animal  world,  in  that  it  is  a  transference  of  the  observed 
rule  of  one  department  of  human  life  to  another  department ;  but  it 
is  permissible  to  hold  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  departments,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  one  to  the 
other,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  if  the  argument  is  used,  it  should  be  used 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  philosophy  of  might,  as  it  appeared  in  Greece,  seems  to  have 
rested  largely  on  political  facts,  and  especially  on  the  political  fact  of 
the  Athenian  Empire.  Athens,  the  head  of  that  Empire,  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  tyrant,  who  in  virtue  of  her  strength  imposed  her  will  and 
her  interest,  as  the  canon  of  right,  on  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Empire;  and  it  was  argued  that  the  individual  was  entitled  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  city.  Tyranny,  indeed,  in  all  its  forms — whether 
that  of  the  individual  tyrant,  or  that  of  the  tyrant  city — seems  to 
have  had  at  once  an  attraction  and  a  repulsion  for  the  Greeks  ;  and 
*  the  tyrannical  life  ’  appears  sometimes  as  the  basest,  and  sometimes 
— as  it  does  to  Callicles — as  the  best.  The  individual  tyrant  had 
his  chann  for  Euripides,  as  we  may  see  from  the  Hercules  Furens  ;  2 

1  “  Nature  .  .  .  knows  no  rights  that  ought  to  be  :  her  rights  are  simply  the  powers 
which  each  of  her  creatures  actually  uses  for  its  assertion  of  itse  f  in  struggle.  .  .  .  Her 
‘laws’ are  simply  statements  of  cruel  facts  :  her  rights  are  simply  brutal  powers.  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  rights  exist  in  such  a  sphere;  and  any  notion  of  moral  rights  must  be  set  aside 
as  irrelevant”  ( Political  Thought  from  Herbert  Spencer  to  To-day,  p.  134). 

2  Cf.  also  the  Phcenissce,  lines  504-10,  and  the  Supplices,  lines  409-25.  Euripides 
is  perhaps  only  stating  a  case,  as  he  often  does,  with  a  barrister’s  zest.  But  he  had 
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nor  can  one  but  feel  that  behind  the  philosophy  of  might  represented 
in  the  Gorgias  and  the  Republic  there  stands,  as  Plato  indeed  ex¬ 
pressly  indicates,  the  figure  of  the  tyrant,  the  Superman  possessed  of 
virtu,  who,  being  the  stronger,  makes  his  might  the  standard  of  right. 
But  even  more  influential,  perhaps,  than  the  figure  of  the  individual 
tyrant  was  the  fact  of  the  tyrant  city.  Again  and  again  it  is 
emphasised  by  Thucydides  that  the  basis  of  the  Athenian  Empire  is 
the  right  of  the  strong  to  rule  the  weak.  “  It  was  always  an 
established  thing  that  the  inferior  should  be  kept  under  control  by 
the  more  capable,”  the  Athenian  ambassadors  say  to  the  Spartans  in 
the  negotiations  that  precede  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  leaders 
of  the  Athenians  talk  in  the  same  strain  in  the  Assembly.  “Your 
Empire  is  like  a  tyranny,”  says  Pericles  in  430 — “a  tyranny,”  adds 
Cleon  in  427,  “  based  on  your  own  strength  rather  than  the  good  will 
of  your  subjects”.  Most  famous,  and  most  striking  of  all,  is  the 
language  of  the  Athenian  envoys  to  the  people  of  Melos,  an  island 
nominally  included  in  the  Phnpire  since  425,  and  attacked  by  the 
Athenians  for  failure  to  pay  its  tribute  in  416.  “You  know  as  well 
as  we  do  that  right,  as  the  world  goes,  is  only  in  question  between 
equals  in  power,  while  the  strong  do  what  they  can,  and  the  weak  suffer 
what  they  must.  ...  Of  the  gods  we  believe  by  tradition,  and  of 
men  we  know  for  a  fact,  that  by  an  irresistible  law  of  Nature  they 
rule  wherever  they  can.” 1 

These  are  the  sentiments  put  by  Thucydides  into  the  mouths 
of  official  Athenians,  whether  envoys  or  domestic  politicians,  whose 
speeches  he  professes  to  report.  It  may  be  that  he  is  writing  more 
as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  historian,  and  that  he  makes  his  figures 
explicitly  profess  the  principles  which  underlay  their  action — prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  themselves  perhaps  veiled,  after  the  manner  of 
politicians,  in  a  discreet  cloud  of  respectable  words.  But  there  can 
he  little  doubt  that  in  oligarchical  quarters,  and  especially  in  oli¬ 
garchical  clubs,  the  government  of  the  Empire  by  Athens — and, 
we  may  add,  the  government  of  Athens  itself  by  the  democracy — 
was  denounced  ore  rotundo  as  merely  based  on  power.  Oligarchical 
circles  at  Athens  professed  a  sympathy  with  the  allies  against  the 
tyrant  city,  and  they  regarded  the  democratic  government  of  that  city 
as  a  species  of  mass-selfishness,  which  issued  in  the  promotion  of  the 
interest  of  the  combined  masses  by  heavy  taxation  of  the  rich  and 
rich  endowment  of  the  poor.  Nor  did  the  oligarchically  inclined 
Athenians,  who  detected  at  the  basis  of  democracy  the  doctrine  that 
Might  is  Right,  necessarily  reject  that  doctrine  themselves.  What 
they  disliked  was  less  the  doctrine  than  its  application ;  and  if  ever 

lived  at  the  Macedonian  court ;  and  Plato  certainly  accuses  the  tragedians  of  a  sympathy 
with  tyranny. 

1  Thucydides,  t.  76:  n.  63:  in.  37:  v.  89  and  105.  The  references  are  collected 
in  Kriegbaum’s  useful  pamphlet  before  quoted,  pp.  67  sqq. 
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they  had  their  day,  Alcibiades  and  his  friends  were  probably  ready 
to  apply  it  themselves,  in  the  opposite  way.  It  was,  indeed,  the  af¬ 
finity  between  oligarchical  opinion  and  the  teaching  of  the  radical 
Sophists  which  brought  the  Sophists  into  such  disfavour  with  the 
Athenian  populace.  Already  suspect  because  they  imparted  to  the  rich 
an  eloquence  and  a  political  ability  which  the  poor  could  not  afford  to 
buy,  they  became  doubly  suspect  when  some  of  their  number  were 
felt  to  be  giving  a  philosophic  expression  to  the  current  opinion  of 
oligarchical  clubs.1 


General  Iconoclasm  " — 

The  tendency  to  oppose  Nature  to  Law  not  only  resulted  in 
views  subversive  of  the  State,  but  also  in  opinions  destructive  of 
many  institutions  and  beliefs.  Once  oppose  Nature  to  Convention, 
and  the  whole  inherited  tradition  of  the  ages  goes  by  the  board. 
Various  things  may  be  proposed  as  substitutes ;  for  Nature  may  be 
interpreted  in  various  senses.  It  is  constant  only  as  a  negative,  and 
in  not  being  what  Convention  is  :  it  is  inconstant,  and  indeed  incon¬ 
sistent,  as  a  positive,  and  it  may  be  used  sometimes  to  condone 
master-morality,  and  sometimes,  in  the  opposite  sense,  to  condemn 
slavery.  That  it  should  be  used  to  undermine  religion,  and  to  turn 
the  gods  into  creatures  of  convention,  was  an  easy  and  natural  step. 
Prodicus  taught  that  the  first  gods  to  be  worshipped  were  man’s 
personifications  of  Nature’s  forces  :  Diagoras  the  ‘  atheist  ’  attacked 
the  gods  in  a  set  treatise :  Critias  spoke  in  the  Sisyphus  of  the 
gods  as  the  invention  of  wise  men  for  the  better  security  of  social 
life,  since  the  fear  of  the  gods  stopped  the  secret  imagining  of  evil, 
as  the  laws  which  wise  men  had  equally  instituted  stopped  its 
overt  manifestation.  Slavery  too  was  condemned,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  verse  of  Euripides  : — 

The  name  alone  brings  shame  upon  the  slave  ; 2 

and  the  Sophist  Alcidamas  in  the  fourth  century  re-echoed  the  con¬ 
demnation,  when  he  maintained  that  no  man  was  by  nature  a  slave. 
The  difference  between  a  noble  and  a  non-noble  class  was  pronounced 
as  artificial  as  the  difference  between  freeman  and  slave.  Euripides 
writes  : — 

The  honest  man  is  Nature’s  nobleman;3 

and  Lvcophron  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  denied  the  reality  of  any 
distinction  of  hirth — just  as,  we  are  told  in  the  Polities,  he  spoke  of 
law  as  merely  conventional,  and  as  simply  “  a  guarantor  of  the  rights 

1  The  suggestion  that  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  *  super-state  ’  contributed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Superman  cannot,  of  course,  be  applied  to  Nietzsche.  Nietzsche, 
if  he  believed  in  the  Superman,  disliked  the  aggressive  State  and  its  militarism,  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  united  States  of  Europe. 

2  Ion.  854-6.  3  Fragm.  345  (Dindorf). 
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of  men  against  one  another”.  But  criticism  went  still  further.  Not 
only  did  it  attack  the  apex  and  the  basis  of  Greek  society,  the  noble 
and  the  slave,  as  both  unnatural  :  it  also  laid  hands  on  such  insti¬ 
tutions  of  everyday  life  as  the  family.1  The  position  of  women  is  a 
problem  that  occupies  Euripides.  In  the  Medea  he  makes  his  heroine 
complain  of  the  lot  of  women  as  compared  with  that  of  men  :  she 
would  rather  fight  in  battle  thrice  than  suffer  the  pains  of  labour 
once.  In  a  fragment  of  the  Protesilaus  he  advocates  community  of 
wives.2  Aristophanes,  who  in  the  Clouds  satirises  sophistic  teaching 
in  the  person  of  the  Unjust  Argument,  makes  merry  with  the  idea 
of  a  parliament  of  women  in  the  Ecclesiazusce.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  was  contemporary  discussion  with  regard  to  the  emancipation 
of  women  ;  and  the  Platonic  solution  which  lies  in  communism, 
and  in  giving  to  women  the  same  work  as  to  men,  seems  to  have 
been  already  anticipated.  Indeed  the  Republic  is  indebted  gener¬ 
ally  to  all  the  seething  of  opinion  which  characterised  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  at  Athens.  If  Plato  attempted  to  remodel  the 
Greek  conceptions  of  religion,  he  had  his  forerunners  here.  If  he 
attempted  to  reconstruct  the  system  of  social  classes,  and  to  create 
a  new  aristocracy  of  philosophers,  there  were  others  before  him  who 
had  attacked  the  existence  of  a  nobility  of  birth.  If  he  sought  to 
remodel  society  by  the  abolition  of  the  family,  he  had  his  precursors 
in  this  field  too,  as  we  learn  from  Euripides.  The  collectivism  (if  it 

1  Probably  comparative  anthropology  furnished  something  of  a  basis  here  :  the 
different  customs  of  marriage  and  property  would  be  particularly  striking.  Aristotle 
in  the  Politics  (Bk.  II)  refers  to  Libyan  customs  of  marriage,  and  to  the  practices  oi 
“  some  of  the  barbaric  tribes  ”  in  respect  of  property. 

2 Medea,  230  sqq.  ;  Fragm.  655.  Euripides,  who  had  something  of  a  ‘  Sophist’s  ’ 
mind  and  outlook,  let  his  mind  play  readily  on  all  the  debated  questions  of  social  and 
political  life  which  were  current  in  his  day,  and  introduced  into  his  verse  many  of 
the  current  views  on  either  side.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  interest  in 
the  problem  of  tyranny.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  partisan  either  of  tyranny  or  of 
democracy:  he  loves  rather  to  present  the  arguments  for  both,  as  he  does,  for  instance, 
in  the  passage  in  the  Supplices  (399-455))  >n  which  the  Theban  herald,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Creon,  defends  the  cause  of  tyranny  against  The-eus,  the  traditional 
founder  of  Athenian  democracy.  In  one  passage  in  which  he  defends  the  cause  of 
democracy  (Phoenissa,  538-51;  cf.  Supplices,  406-8),  he  alleges,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
analogy  of  the  natural  world,  so  often  pressed  into  service  on  the  other  side,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  democratic  equality.  “  Night  and  day  interchange  equally  on  their 
yearly  course,  each  yielding  place  to  the  other  :  so  should  there  be  equality  and  inter¬ 
change  of  office  in  the  State.”  As  far  as  Euripides  has  any  preference  of  his  own,  it 
would  seem  to  be  for  a  moderate  constitution,  in  which  the  middle  classes  are  supreme. 
“  Of  the  three  classes  it  is  the  middle  which  saves  cities,  guarding  the  order  which  they 
may  enact"  (Supplices,  244-5).  Further,  he  has  an  admiration  for  the  country-farmer, 
whom  he  perhaps  regarded  as  the  back-bone  of  the  middle  class ;  and  in  the  Orestes 
(917-22)  he  speaks  of  him  as  one  “  who  rarely  frequents  the  city  and  the  market- 
square — a  worker  with  his  own  hands,  of  the  sort  that  alone  preserves  the  land — 
shrewd,  and  ready  to  come  to  close  quarters  in  debate,  but  unsophisticated,  and  a  man 
of  blameless  life".  In  thus  praising  the  middle  class  and  the  country-farmer, 
Euripides  is  probably  representing  current  commonplaces  of  his  time,  and  voicing  the 
opinions  of  the  moderate  party  at  Athens  to  which  Theramenes  belonged.  Aristotle 
borrows  these  commonplaces,  which  had  perhaps  left  their  mark  in  the  pamphlet 
literature  of  Athens,  and  incorporates  them,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Politics — more 
especially  in  Book  VI. 
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may  be  so  called)  of  his  politics  is  a  natural  reaction  from  previous 
individualism  ;  and  the  philosopher-king  is  the  ‘  strong  man  ’ 
adopted,  educated,  and  transmuted.  The  Republic  did  not  spring 
at  once  to  life,  self-begotten  in  Plato’s  brain ;  it  had  its  prelude 
and  its  preparation  in  previous  thought.  And  if  we  find  Plato  in 
constant  antagonism  to  his  precursoi-s,  let  us  not  forget  his  indebted¬ 
ness.  Not  only  did  they  furnish  him  with  a  starting  point  and  a 
stimulus  :  they  gave  him  also  some  of  the  materials  which  he  used. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  genei’al  view  of  the  teaching  and 
tendency  of  the  Sophists.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Protagoras  to 
Thx’asymachus  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  two  in  any 
formula.  We  have  to  distinguish  the  early  generation  represented 
by  Protagoras,  with  its  conservative  trend,  from  the  later  generation 
l’epresented  by  Callicles  and  Thrasymachus — a  generation  which  we 
only  know  from  Plato  and  the  new  fragment  of  Antiphon,  but  which, 
we  may  gather,  had  become  revolutionary  in  its  tenets.  The 
Sophists  of  both  generations  figure  largely  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  ; 
and  both  by  way  of  attraction  and  by  way  of  repulsion  Plato  was 
greatly  influenced  by  their  teaching.  On  the  whole,  however,  his 
verdict  upon  them  is  unfavourable.  It  is  true  that  he  can  do  justice 
to  Protagoras,  and  that  he  speaks  with  some  respect  of  Gorgias ;  but 
it  is  eloquence  rather  than  argument,  and  conventionality  rather  than 
originality,  which  he  assigns  even  to  the  older  Sophists.  On  the 
whole,  however,  his  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  radical  school 
which  had  divorced  nature  and  convention  ;  and  in  the  Gorgias,  the 
Republic,  and  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws,  he  insists  on  the  error 
of  that  divorce,  and  the  fatal  practical  consequences  to  which  it  leads. 
For  truth  is  to  be  found,  and  justice  is  to  be  attained,  not  bv  any 
facile  antithesis  of  nature  and  convention,  but  by  discovering  in 
conventions,  through  philosophic  training  and  insight,  the  eternal 
‘  ideas’  which  are  implicit  in  them,  and  by  elevating  and  ennobling 
conventions  in  the  light  of  those  ‘  ideas  ’. 

Pamphleteers  and  Utopians 

Whatever  the  divergencies  of  view  among  the  Sophists,  they 
were  all  at  one  in  turning  from  Nature  to  maix.  Pi’otagoras  and 
Gorgias,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the  transition  easy,  the  one  by  show¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  the  old  physical  conceptions,  the  other  by 
emphasising  the  truth  and  the  value  of  the  measurements  of  human 
sense  ;  and  following  in  their  steps,  many  Sophists  had  pursued  the 
study  of  man  in  all  the  manifestations  of  his  activity — in  his  politics, 
in  his  law,  in  his  language.  For  the  future,  the  study  of  “  human 
things”  was  to  be  the  channel  in  which  thought  would  flow.  That 
thought  could  not  but  be  pre-eminently  political.  Man  was  too 
much  tied  to  the  State  for  a  pure  discussion  of  individual  ethics  :  any 
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philosophy  of  human  action  must  be  largely  a  ‘political  ’  philosophy. 
In  the  struggle  of  contemporary  parties,  again,  questions  would  con¬ 
stantly  arise,  which  called  for  an  answer,  and  made  political  thought 
a  pressing  and  practical  thing.  The  busy  study  of  politics  moved 
in  various  directions.  It  was  partly  historical ;  and  here  political 
thought  clothed  itself  in  historical  narrations  or  disquisitions.  It 
was  partly  ideal ;  and  men  imagined  Utopias  which  did  not  seem 
visionary.  Finally  in  the  mind  of  a  Socrates,  it  was  something  of 
a  reformation — a  matter  of  prophesying  and  a  theme  for  preaching. 

In  its  historical  aspect,  political  thought  appears  in  various  forms. 
It  appears  in  the  set  history  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Hero¬ 
dotus  reflects  on  varieties  of  custom  :  he  compares  the  merits  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  Thucydides  gives  us  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Greek  ardaiq :  in  the  speeches,  where  he  gives  free  rein 
to  political  reflection,  he  makes  Pericles  sketch  the  picture  of  an 
ideal  Athens,  or  Athenagoras  of  Syracuse  defend  the  principles  of 
popular  government,  or  the  Athenian  envoys  at  Melos  disclose  the 
principles  which  underlay  the  government  of  their  Empire.  Rut  the 
political  pamphlet  concerns  us  more  closely  than  history ;  and  many 
political  pamphlets  were  written  at  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.1  The  first  of  these  was  written  by  a  litterateur  from 
Thasos,  Stesimbrotus,  who  composed,  soon  after  430  b.c.,  a  work 
which  dealt  with  Themistocles,  Thucydides  the  statesman  (the  son  of 
Melesias),  and  Pericles — a  work  which  some  have  regarded  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  estimate  Athenian  democracy  by  its  greatest  statesmen,  and 
others  have  viewed  as  a  mere  collection  of  political  scandals.  There  is 
still  preserved  a  treatise  on  the  Athenian  Constitution,  once  attributed 
— but  erroneously — to  Xenophon.  It  is  a  treatise  written,  perhaps 
about  425  b.c.,  by  a  member  of  the  oligarchical  party,  who  criticises 
what  he  describes,  and  yet  seeks  to  understand  what  he  criticises.  The 
characteristics  of  Athenian  democracy  are  shown  to  flow  from  the 
principle  of  freedom  which  it  has  adopted  ;  and  a  close  connection  is 
also  drawn  between  sea-power  and  democracy.  The  extent  to  which 
the  ‘  old  oligarch  ’  has  made  general  principles  inform  his  record  of 
details  has  caused  his  treatise  to  be  called  “the  earliest  model  of  the 
deductive  method  as  applied  to  society  and  politics”.2  Yet  another 
pamphlet  on  the  Athenian  Constitution,  written  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  has  been  conjectu rally  attributed  to  Theramenes  the 
trimmer  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Aristotelian  treatise 
on  the  Constitution  of  Athens  which  we  possess  was  based  on  this 
pamphlet,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost.  In  it  Athenian 
democracy  was  discussed  in  the  light  of  its  leading  statesmen  ;  and 

1For  an  account  of  these  cf.  Wilamowitz,  Aristoteles  und.  Athcn,  i.  161  sqq.,  and 
Drerup,  ['HptiSou]  trepl  itoKnelas,  pp.  no  sqq. 

*Gomperz  (after  Scholl),  Greek  Thinkers,  i.  500.  On  the  argument  of  the  treatise, 
cf.  infra,  pp.  257  n.  1,  and  317  n.  r. 
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from  their  history  it  was  argued  that  Athens  would  do  well  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  moderate  constitution  for  the  extreme  democracy  which  the 
Periclean  age  had  produced.  This  form  of  constitution  the  author 
endeavoured  to  identify  with  the  old  ‘  ancestral 1  constitution  of 
Solonian  times;  and  Aristotle  may  have  been  helped  by  his  argu¬ 
ments  to  form  that  preference  for  a  moderate  democracy  (or  Polity) 
which  he  shows  in  the  Politics.1 

It  is  possible — though  it  is  wise  to  suspend  judgment,  and  even 
to  entertain  a  certain  amount  of  sane  scepticism,  about  the  bold 
conjectures  of  German  critics,  which  rest  on  very  exiguous  grounds — 
that  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  at  Athens  was  a  time 
of  busy  pamphleteering  of  all  kinds,  and  that  some  traces  of  this 
activity  may  be  detected  in  the  writings  of  antiquity  which  we  still 
possess.  Antiphon,  the  real  leader  of  the  revolution  of  411,  who 
at  his  trial  delivered  a  fine  speech  (now  lost)  in  his  own  defence,  may 
have  been  the  writer  of  pamphlets  on  Concord  and  Statesmanship, 
in  which  he  vindicated  his  principles ;  but  since  the  only  ancient 
evidence  we  possess  ascribes  these  treatises  to  the  other  Antiphon, 
the  Sophist,  speculation  seems  idle;  and  to  seek,  as  some  have  done, 
for  traces  of  these  lost  works  in  the  works  of  other  writers  which 
we  possess  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  plays  of  Euripides)  seems  doubly 
idle.  The  so-called  Anonymus  Iamblichi — a  writer  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  later  fifth  century,  whose  work  has  been  detected  in 
the  pages  of  Iamblichus,  a  late  neo-Platonist  author — has  by  some 
been  identified  with  Antiphon  the  Sophist  (though  on  what  grounds 
it  is  difficult  to  see),2  and  his  work  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  pamph¬ 
let  in  favour  of  evvoyia.  Whoever  he  was,  and  whenever  he  wrote, 
he  has  some  curious  references  to  the  Superman  (“  a  man  invulnerable 
in  body,  free  from  disease  and  the  play  of  passion,  mighty  of  bulk 
and  hard  as  adamant  in  body  and  mind  ”  ) ;  but  he  holds  that  the 
rest  of  society  will  be  an  adequate  match  for  him,  in  virtue  of  their 
obedience  to  law  and  the  strength  that  it  gives,  and  he  believes  that 
strength  can  only  remain  strong  by  means  of  the  law  and  in  virtue 
of  justice.  Finally,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  short  speech 
7 rep!  7 roXiTtta?,  traditionally  attributed  to  Herodes  Atticus,  an  orator 
of  the  second  century  a.d.,  and  supposed  to  be  an  oratorical  exercise 
on  a  theme  taken  from  classical  Greek  history,  was  really  a  political 
pamphlet  couched  in  rhetorical  form,  written  by  an  unknown  author 
between  July  and  August,  404  b.c.  (the  date  is  precise),  and,  though 
nominally  addressed  to  the  people  of  Larissa  to  advocate  an  alliance 

1  Critias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  did  Theramenes  to  death,  was  also 
a  political  writer.  He  is  said  to  have  written,  in  prose  and  verse,  treating  of  the 
inventions  of  various  lands  for  the  comfort  of  life  (cf.  Wilamowitz,  op.  cit.,  i.  175), 
and  also  to  have  composed  accounts  of  the  constitutions  of  Sparta  and  Thessaly. 

2  The  recently  discovered  fragment  of  the  Sophist  Antiphon  irepl  aX-odeias  has  now 
entirely  disproved  this  identification,  and  corroborated  the  suspicions  expressed  in  the 
text.  Antiphon’s  views  are  almost  the  opposite  of  those  of  the  Anonymus  Iamblichi. 
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with  Sparta  and  a  change  of  their  constitution  in  the  direction  of 
moderate  oligarchy,  really  intended  for  the  people  of  Athens.  It  is 
true  that  the  description  in  the  speech  of  the  horrors  of  arda i?  (“  as 
much  worse  than  war  as  war  is  than  peace  ”),  and  the  account  which 
it  gives  of  oligarchy,  are  both  interesting ;  hut  a  later  writer,  familiar 
with  early  authors,  and  composing  an  oratorical  exercise,  may  well 
have  borrowed  both.  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  is  that  speeches 
may  have  been  written  at  Athens  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  on  general  political  themes,  and  they  may  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  as  pamphlets  (as  were  the  speeches  of  Isocrates  at  a  later 
date) ;  but  if  they  were,  they  are  lost,  and  we  are  necessarily  ignorant 
of  their  nature,  and  still  more  of  their  content.  The  only  pamphlet 
of  which  we  can  be  certain  is  that  of  the  pseudo-Xenophon  on  the 
Constitution  of  Athens. 

Alongside  of  histories  and  pamphlets  recording  or  judging  the 
present  or  the  past  came  also  attempts  to  sketch  the  lines  of  the  future. 
Not  only  did  men  attempt  to  elicit  political  ideas  from  existing  con¬ 
stitutions  :  they  also  tried  to  embody  political  ideas  in  pictures  of 
ideal  constitutions.  Such  pictures  were  a  natural  result  both  of  the 
tendencies  of  thought  and  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  hour.  The 
attack  on  things  conventional,  and  the  praise  of  things  natural,  in¬ 
evitably  led  to  the  suggestion  of  ideal  States  possessed  of  ‘  natural  ’ 
institutions.  The  anthropology,  which  may  have  helped  to  produce 
the  attacks  on  institutions  like  the  family,  may  now  have  served  as 
the  basis  of  positive  construction.  The  first  ideal  States  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  based  on  travellers’  accounts  of  Nature-peoples;  and  even  in 
Plato’s  Republic  some  traces  of  this  basis  may  be  seen.  The  practical 
problem  of  colonisation  made  these  sketches  less  visionary  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  The  great  age  of  colonisation  was  indeed 
past :  the  boundless  field  for  political  experiment  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  incessant  foundation  of  new  communities  was  by  this 
time  restricted.  Yet  there  were  still  cases  of  colonisation,  and  there 
was  still  room  for  experiment ;  and  in  444  we  find  Protagoras  acting 
as  legislator  for  the  Athenian  colony  at  Thurii. 

The  dramatist  Cratinus  first  sketched  an  ideal  State  in  a  comedv 
called  the  TIXovtol  ;  but  the  two  chief  writers  of  Utopias  were 
Phaleas  and  Hippodamus,  who  both  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.1  Their  views  are  recorded  by  Aristotle  in  some  detail,  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Politics.  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon  started,  we 
are  told,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  economic  troubles  which  led 
to  civil  dissension ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  the  equalisation  of 
property  in  land.  In  the  foundation  of  colonies,  he  thought,  this 

1  Phaleas’  date  is  unknown,  but  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an  older  contemporary 
of  Plato  (cf.  Newman,  n.  283),  and  a  little  later  than  Hippodamus  (Gomperz,  Greek 
Thinkers,  E.T.,  1.  578). 
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could  readily  be  secured  :  in  an  old  State,  it  might  be  effected  by  the 
regulation  of  dowries.  The  rich  might  give  dowries,  but  should  not 
receive  them  :  the  poor  might  receive  dowries,  but  should  not  give 
them.  The  proposal  may  remind  us  of  Mill,  who  similarly  proposed 
to  remedy  the  inequalities  of  property,  by  limiting  the  amount  “  which 
any  one  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  by  bequest  or  inheritance  L1 
But  Phaleas  not  only  proposed  the  equalisation  of  property :  he  was 
anxious  that  there  should  also  be  equality  of  access  for  every  citizen 
to  a  uniform  education.  A  further  feature  of  his  scheme  was  that 
he  wished  to  mttke  all  the  artisans  public  slaves,  possibly  in  order  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  State,  but  more  probably  in  order  to 
prevent  the  competition  of  men,  who  had  acquired  different  degrees 
of  wealth  by  industry,  with  a  peasantry  settled  on  equal  holdings.2 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  propounded  by  Hippodamus,  a 
native  of  Miletus  who  had  settled  in  Athens.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
pretensions,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle.  An  innovator  in  architecture, 
he  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  cutting  cities  into  square  blocks 
by  a  system  of  intersecting  roads.  He  sought  for  effect  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  :  he  wore  his  hair  long  and  set  with  ornaments  :  his 
clothing,  made  of  cheap  material  but  warm  texture,  served  him  in 
winter  and  summer  alike.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  in  physics  ;  and 
it  accords  with  his  somewhat  pretentious  temper  that  he  should  have 
been  “  the  first  man  who  was  not  a  politician  who  tried  to  describe 
an  ideal  State  ”.  He  anticipated  Plato  in  his  division  of  the  State 
into  three  classes :  he  differed  from  Plato  in  that  his  three  classes 
consisted  of  artisans,  farmers,  and  warriors,  while  Plato’s  were  formed 
of  a  single  producing  class,  a  class  of  warriors,  and  a  class  of  philo¬ 
sophic  rulers.  Possibly  there  is  some  imitation  of  Egyptian  castes  in 
Hippodamus’  plan  :  possibly,  as  his  use  of  the  number  three  suggests, 
he  was  under  Pythagorean  influences.  As  he  divided  the  citizens  into 
three  classes,  so  he  divided  the  land  into  three  portions — one  sacred, 
and  reserved  for  religious  purposes ;  one  public,  and  assigned  to  the 
use  of  the  warriors ;  a  third  private,  and  left  to  the  farming  class. 
That  he  should  have  made  the  land  which  supplied  the  needs  of  the 
soldiers  public  property  again  reminds  us  of  Plato’s  scheme — though 
Plato  pursued  a  different  plan,  and,  assigning  all  the  land  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  class,  imposed  on  it  a  tribute  in  kind  which  the  soldiers  and 
rulers  consumed  in  common.  Both  in  suggesting  a  special  fighting 
class,  and  in  making  its  property  the  property  of  the  State,  Hippo¬ 
damus  may  be  said  to  have  aimed  at  instituting  a  reformed  govern¬ 
ment,  exempt  from  the  vices  of  the  times — a  government  freed  from 

1  Political  Economy,  II,  n.  §4.  A  similar  proposal  to  that  of  Mill  is  made  by 
Aristotle  (1309,  a  24) :  in  an  oligarchy  whose  preservation  is  desired,  property  should 
be  transmitted  by  inheritance,  not  by  will  or  gift,  and  one  man  should  only  receive  one 
inheritance. 

2  Newman’s  edition  of  the  Politics,  n.  294. 
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political  incapacity  by  specialisation,  and  from  political  corruption 
by  communism.  But  in  one  respect  he  did  not  depart  from  Athens. 
The  three  classes  of  his  ideal  State  in  conj  unction  formed  ‘  the  people,’ 
and  the  people  elected  its  rulers.  Here  Hippodamus  differs  widely 
from  Plato,  who  leaves  nothing  to  the  people,  and  proposes  that  the 
producing  and  fighting  classes  shall  be  governed  by  a  class  in  whose 
appointment  they  have  no  part.  The  laws,  like  the  citizens  and  the 
land,  Hippodamus  divided  into  three  classes,  according  as  they  dealt 
with  offences  against  honour,  or  property,  or  life;  and  he  similarly 
distinguished  the  administration  by  the  three  subjects  of  its  action — 
public  matters,  matters  relating  to  resident  aliens,  and  matters  con¬ 
cerning  foreigners.  He  advocated  the  institution  of  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  composed  of  a  number  of  the  older  citizens  appointed  by 
public  election.  Finally,  he  proposed  rewards  for  men  who  found 
out  inventions  which  were  of  service  to  the  common  weal.1 

1  Aristotle’s  criticism  of  this  last  suggestion  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  volume. 
He  criticises  Hippodamus’  division  of  the  State  into  three  classes  on  the  ground  that 
the  soldiers  will  always  be  the  most  powerful  section,  and  will  always  control  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  spite  of  the  ‘  people’s  ’  rights  of  election.  He  argues  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  separate  farming  class,  as  the  artisans  will  live  by  their  industry,  and  the 
soldiers  already  have  lands  of  their  own.  He  raises  the  question  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  common  land:  if  the  soldiers  cultivate  it,  they  will  not  have  time  to  be  soldiers;  if 
the  farming  class,  they  will  be  overburdened  with  work;  if  a  class  separate  from  either, 
then  there  are  four  classes  in  the  State. 
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TWO  FRAGMENTS  FROM  THE  TREATISE  OF  THE  SOPHIST 
ANTIPHON  “  ON  TRUTH” 

JUSTICE  [in  the  ordinary  view]  consists  in  not  transgressing  [or  rather, 
in  not  being  known  to  transgress]  any  of  the  legal  rules  (vo/u/xa)  of 
the  State  in  which  one  lives  as  a  citizen.  A  man,  therefore,  would 
practise  justice  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to  himself  if,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  witnesses,  he  held  the  laws  in  high  esteem,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
witnesses,  and  when  he  was  by  himself,  he  held  in  high  esteem  the  rules 
of  nature  (rd  rrj s  (/nlcrews).  The  reason  is  that  the  rules  of  the  laws  (ra  twv 
vo/xuiv)  are  adventitious,1  while  the  rules  of  nature  are  inevitable  [and 
innate] ;  and  again  that  the  rules  of  the  laws  are  created  by  covenant 
(ofxoXoyrjOevTa)  and  not  produced  by  nature  (cpvvra),  while  the  rules  of 
nature  are  exactly  the  reverse.  A  man,  therefore,  who  transgresses  legal 
rules,  is  free  from  shame  and  punishment  whenever  he  is  unobserved 2  by 
those  who  made  the  covenant,  and  is  subject  to  shame  and  punishment 
only  when  he  is  observed.  It  is  otherwise  with  transgression  of  the  rules 
which  are  innate  in  nature.  If  a  man  strains  any  of  these  rules  beyond 
what  it  can  bear,  the  evil  consequences  are  none  the  less,  if  he  is  entirely 
unobserved,  and  none  the  greater,  if  he  is  seen  of  all  men ;  and  this  is 
because  the  injury  which  he  incurs  is  not  due  to  men’s  opinion  (8ia  So£av), 
but  to  the  facts  of  the  case  (Si  aXrjOeia y).3 

The  question  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  arises  from  every  point 
of  view  (vavTuv  evfKa).  Most  of  the  things  which  are  legally  just  are 
[none  the  less]  in  the  position  of  being  inimical  to  nature.  Ry  law  it  has 
been  laid  down  for  the  eyes  what  they  should  see  and  what  they  should 
not  see ;  for  the  ears  what  they  should  hear,  and  what  they  should  not 
hear ;  for  the  tongue  what  it  should  speak,  and  what  it  should  not  speak ; 
for  the  hands  what  they  should  do,  and  what  they  should  not  do ;  for  the 
feet  whither  they  should  go,  and  whither  they  should  not  go  ;  and  for  the 
mind  what  it  should  desire,  and  what  it  should  not  desire.  Now  the 

1  emBera — a  word  which  implies  imposition  ab  extra,  and  suggests  something 
factitious.  It  is  even  used,  in  later  Greek  writers,  in  the  sense  of  “fictitious,”  and  in 
opposition  to  d\ij9i.v6s. 

2  Plato,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book,  is  occupied  with  the  same  point — whether  it  is  worth  a  man’s  while  to 
practise  justice  when  he  is  unobserved.  If  one  had  Gyges’  ring,  which  had  the  power 
of  making  its  owner  invisible,  would  justice  pay  ?  (Rep.,  359-61). 

3  To  transgress  the  rules  of  health,  for  instance  (we  may  suppose  the  writer  to  mean), 
brings  an  inevitable  reaction  which  proceeds  inexorably  from  the  facts  of  the  case.  To 
transgress  a  rule  against  perjury  produces  no  inevitable  reaction  :  only  if  one  is  observed 
is  there  any  reaction,  and  then  it  is  only  a  reaction  of  opinion. 
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things  from  tvhich  the  laws  seek  to  turn  men  away  are  no  more  [  ?  less] 
agreeable  or  akin  to  Nature  than  the  things  which  the  laws  seek  to  turn 
men  towards.  [This  may  be  proved  as  follows.]  To  nature  belong  both 
life  and  death.  Men  draw  life  from  the  things  that  are  advantageous  to 
them :  they  incur  death  from  the  things  that  are  disadvantageous  to 
them.  But  the  things  which  are  established  as  advantageous  in  the  view 
of  the  law  are  restraints  on  nature  [ i.e .  they  prevent  men  from  drawing 
life,  which  belongs  to  nature,  from  the  things  that  are  really  advantageous 
to  them],  whereas  the  things  established  by  nature  as  advantageous  are 
free  [i.e.  they  leave  men  free  to  draw  life  from  the  things  that  are  really 
advantageous  to  them  ;  for  they  are  identical  with  those  things].1  There¬ 
fore  things  which  cause  pain  [and  so  are  akin  to  death]  do  not,  on  a 
right  view,  benefit  nature 2  more  [on  the  contrary,  they  benefit  nature  less] 
than  things  which  cause  pleasure  [and  so  are  akin  to  life] ;  and  therefore, 
again,  things  which  cause  suffering  would  not  be  more  advantageous  [on 
the  contrary,  they  would  be  less  advantageous]  than  things  which  cause 
happiness — for  things  which  are  really  (tw  aXyOel)  advantageous  ought 
not  to  cause  detriment,  but  gain.  .  .  .3  [Take  the  case  of  those]  who 
only  retaliate  after  suffering  injury,  and  are  never  themselves  the  aggres¬ 
sors  ;  or  those  who  behave  well  to  their  parents,  though  their  parents 
behave  badly  to  them  ;  or  those,  again,  who  allow  others  to  prefer  charges 


1  The  argument  at  this  point  is  not  clearly  stated.  Roughly  it  seems  to  mean  that 
life  and  death  are  natural  processes,  and  that  the  one  process  results  from  what  is 
naturally  advantageous  to  the  human  body,  and  the  other  from  what  is  naturally  dis¬ 
advantageous.  The  law,  by  giving  another  and  an  artificial  definition  of  “  advan¬ 
tageous  ”  and  “  disadvantageous,”  and  by  seeking  to  enforce  that  definition,  interferes 
with  the  free  working  of  these  processes. 

2  They  do  not  benefit  nature,  since  they  do  not  promote  or  benefit  life,  which  belongs 
to  nature. 

3  The  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  simple  hedonism,  but  it  is  obscurely 
expressed.  It  may  perhaps  be  stated  as  follows :  “  By  nature  men  desire  life,  and  by 
nature  therefore  they  desire  the  things  which  are  advantageous  to  life.  Pleasant  things 
are  advantageous  to  life,  and  so  by  nature  men  desire  pleasant  things.  But  the  natural 
is  also  the  real.  Therefore  pleasure,  being  naturally  advantageous — since  it  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  life,  which  is  naturally  desirable — is  really  advantageous.  The  law,  however, 
does  not  proceed  in  this  way.  It  declares  things  not  to  be  advantageous  which  by 
nature,  and  really,  are  advantageous:  it  declares,  for  instance,  a  theft  by  a  starving 
man  not  to  be  advantageous,  whereas  really  such  a  theft  is  advantageous,  since  it  helps 
the  man  to  live.  Again,  conversely,  the  law  declares  things  to  be  advantageous  vhich 
by  nature,  and  really,  are  not  advantageous  :  it  declares,  for  instance,  a  starving  man’s 
abstinence  from  theft  to  be  advantageous,  though  such  abstinence,  causing  as  it  does 
the  man’s  detriment,  is  really  disadvantageous.”  The  argument  is  a  fallacy,  because  it 
isolates  the  individual.  If  an  individual  existed  absolutely  by  himself,  it  might  be 
advantageous  for  him  to  steal ;  but  there  would  be  nobody  from  whom  he  could  steal. 
But  if  he  exists,  as  he  does,  in  society,  and  as  a  member  of  society,  nothing  can  in  the 
long  run  be  really  disadvantageous  to  him,  which  is  socially  advantageous.  If  it  is 
socially  advantageous  that  there  should  be  property  and  respect  for  property,  then  no 
member  of  society  really  loses,  or  suffers  detriment,  by  respecting  the  property  of  others. 
If  a  man  respects  the  property  of  others,  others  will  respect  his  property  :  and  if  at  the 
moment  he  has  no  property,  that  does  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  having  property 
in  the  future.  Rights  and  duties  are  correlative,  and  the  one  implies  the  other.  The 
assumption  of  “  invisibility  ” — that  is  to  say,  of  going  unobserved  in  a  failure  to  respect 
rights — does  not  vitiate  this  argument;  for  it  is  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  made. 
Social  man,  whose  life  is  lived  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  is  not  “invisible”:  and 
the  more  society  perfects  its  mechanism — not  only  of  police,  but  also  of  communication 
— the  more  do  all  its  members  live  in  glass  houses. 
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[against  them]  on  oath,  and  bring  no  such  charges  themselves.  Of  the 
actions  here  mentioned  one  would  find  many  to  be  inimical  to  nature. 
They  involve  more  suffering  when  less  is  possible,  less  pleasure  when 
more  is  possible,  and  injury  when  freedom  from  injury  is  possible. 

[The  writer  now  attacks  legal  justice  from  another  point  of  view. 
Hitherto  he  has  attacked  law  and  its  presumptions :  now  he  attacks  law- 
courts  and  their  operation.  Hitherto  he  has  argued  that  law  makes 
wrong  what  is  right ;  now  he  argues  that  the  machinery  of  the  law  cannot 
carry  its  own  false  presumptions  into  effect.]  Now  if  those  who  adopted 
such  courses  received  any  help  from  the  laws,  or  those  who  did  not  adopt 
such  courses,  but  took  the  opposite  line,  suffered  any  loss  from  the  laws, 
there  would  be  some  use  in  paying  obedience  to  the  laws.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  legal  justice  is  inadequate  to  help  those 
who  adopt  such  courses.  In  the  beginning  [i.e.  before  any  legal  cognis¬ 
ance  can  be  taken  of  the  facts]  it  permits  the  injured  party  to  be  injured 
and  the  offending  party  to  commit  his  offence.  But  it  is  not  only  that 
legal  justice  is  in  no  position,  at  this  point,  to  prevent  the  injured  party 
from  being  injured,  or  the  offending  party  from  committing  his  offence. 
There  is  more.  If  we  consider  the  action  of  legal  justice  in  reference  to 
retribution  [which  at  any  rate  it  professes  to  give]  we  find  that  such  justice 
is  no  more  favourable  to  the  injured  than  it  is  to  the  offending  party. 
[The  remaining  lines  of  the  fragment  are  mutilated ;  but  they  seem  to 
mean  that,  when  a  case  comes  before  a  court  for  trial,  the  injured  party 
is  in  no  better  a  position,  and  may  be  in  a  worse  position,  than  the  offend¬ 
ing.  He  can  only  affirm  the  fact  of  injury,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
court  of  the  fact.  The  injured  party  can  deny  the  fact,  and  seek  to  per¬ 
suade  the  court  of  the  truth  of  his  denial.  What  finally  determines  the 
court  is  the  greater  ability  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties ;  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  greater  ability  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  injured 
party.1] 


II 

[Those  who  are  born  of  a  great  house]  we  revere  and  venerate  :  those 
who  are  born  of  a  humble  house  we  neither  revere  nor  venerate.  On  this 
point  we  are  [not  civilised,  but]  barbarised  in  our  behaviour  to  one 
another.  Our  natural  endowment  is  the  same  for  us  all,  on  all  points, 
whether  we  are  Greeks  or  barbarians.2  We  may  observe  the  character¬ 
istics  of  any  of  the  powers  which  by  nature  are  necessary  to  all  men. 
.  .  .  None  of  us  is  set  apart  [by  any  peculiarity  of  such  natural  powers] 
either  as  a  Greek  or  as  a  barbarian.  We  all  breathe  the  air  through  our 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

1  If  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  courts  at  Athens 
were  large  popular  courts,  in  which  rhetorical  skill,  and  the  ability  to  present  a  case  in  a 
persuasive  way  (“  to  make  the  worse  cause  appear  the  better  ”),  counted  for  a  great  deal. 

2  Compare  St.  Paul’s  repeated  assertion  that  in  Christ  “there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free”.  The 
argument  which  follows  in  the  text  is  that  which  Shakespeare  makes  Shylock  use, 
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SOCRATES  AND  THE  MINOR  SOCRATICS 

The  Life  of  Socrates 

FROM  these  reformers  we  now  may  turn  to  study  the  great 
figure  of  Socrates.  Unlike  the  thinkers  with  whom  we  have 
hitherto  been  concerned,  who  were  all  foreigners  who  had 
settled  in  Athens  because  Athens  was  practically  the  metropolis  of 
Greece,  Socrates  was  a  full  Athenian  citizen.  1  He  was  born  about 
470,  and  met  his  death  in  399  ;  his  youth  was  thus  passed  in  the 
great  Periclean  age,  and  his  declining  years  among  the  troubles  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  He  took  a  full  share  in  the  ordinary  civic 
duties  of  the  day.  He  fought  as  a  hoplite,  or  heavy-armed  soldier, 
in  the  Athenian  campaigns  in  Thrace,  and  he  was  again  engaged  in 
424,  when  his  steady  behaviour  won  him  admiration,  at  the  battle  of 
Delium.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council ; 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Council  which  was  pre¬ 
siding  in  the  Assembly  on  the  day  on  which  nine  of  the  Athenian 
generals  were  condemned  in  a  body,  by  a  single  vote,  for  their  failure 
to  rescue  drow’ning  sailors  at  the  naval  T>attle  of  Arginusae  (405). 
Such  a  condemnation  en  masse  was  contrary  to  a  rule  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  Socrates,  alone  among  all  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
refused  to  concur  in  putting  to  the  Assembly  such  an  unconstitutional 
vote.2  A  year  later,  when  the  Thirty  Tyrants  were  exercising  a 
reign  of  terror  in  Athens,  he  was  ordered,  with  four  other  citizens, 
to  arrest  and  bring  for  execution  a  citizen  whom  they  had  proscribed  ; 
and  once  more  he  refused  to  concur  in  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal 
order.  A  steady  discharge  of  civic  duty,  and  a  steady  refusal  to  go 
outside  the  bounds  of  civic  law,  are  thus  the  two  features  which 
mark  his  life  as  an  Athenian  citizen. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  (and  an  Athenian  sculptor,  we 

1  Archelausof  Athens  was  the  first  Athenian  citizen  to  turn  to  philosophy.  Socrates 
had  been  his  disciple,  and  he  may  have  succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  school  which 
he  had  founded. 

2  According  to  some  accounts,  Socrates  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  presiding 
Committee  of  Council,  but  was  also  the  president  for  the  day  (€7ri<rraT7)s)  of  that 
Committee,  and  as  such  president  for  the  day  of  the  Assembly.  If  this  was  the  case, 
it  fell  to  Socrates  personally  to  put  the  vote,  and  he  took  the  personal  responsibility  of 
refusing  to  do  so. 
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must  remember,  was  a  craftsman  like  the  mason  or  potter) ;  and  he 
had  learned  his  father’s  craft.  Here  again  he  appears  as  a  typical 
citizen  of  Athens.  But  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  he  consorted  with  all  the  thinkers  who  made  Athens  their  home 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  At  first,  and  down  to  about 
435,  he  was  interested  in  the  physical  science  of  the  day.  He  seems 
to  have  studied  most  of  the  prevalent  theories.  He  found  that  they 
only  gave  a  mechanical  explanation  of  how  things  were  made ;  and 
what  he  wanted  was  a  teleological  explanation,  showing  why  they 
are,  and  what  is  their  raison  d’Stre. 1  In  other  words,  he  sought  to 
ascend  from  natural  science,  and  its  occupation  with  matter,  to 
genuine  philosophy  in  the  sense  of  an  inquiry  into  the  purpose  or 
final  cause  of  things.  This  is  an  immense  step,  and  when  it  is  taken 
we  have  passed  at  a  bound  from  the  world  of  Anaximander  and 
Heraclitus  to  the  world  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  importance  of 
Socrates  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  represents  this  transition.  His  own 
diversion  from  physical  studies  to  a  deeper  inquiry  was  due,  according 
to  our  authorities,  to  the  voice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  of  old  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  general  life  of  Greece,  and  now  once  more  an  influence 
in  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers.  Consulted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest  of 
men.  Socrates,  who  had  a  fund  of  shrewd  common  sense  combined 
with  a  vein  of  humour,  set  himself  to  disprove  the  oracle  by  question¬ 
ing  others  and  proving  them  by  his  questions  to  be  wiser  men  than 
himself.  He  succeeded  in  achieving  the  opposite  of  his  purpose  ;  for 
he  found  that  while  others  were  unwise  enough  to  profess  to  know 
what  they  did  not  know,  he  himself  was  wise  enough  to  confess  that 
“  he  nothing  knew  save  that  he  nothing  knew  ”.  Henceforth  he  gave 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  service,  believing  that  he  had  a  mission  from 
the  Delphic  god  :  he  undertook  a  crusade  against  sham  knowledge, 
and  became  the  preacher  of  genuine  wisdom. 

The  Method  and  Doctrine  of  Socrates 

This  account  of  what  may  almost  be  called  the  1  conversion  ’  of 
Socrates  implies  two  things.  It  implies  a  peculiar  method  ;  and  it  im¬ 
plies  a  peculiar  doctrine.  The  method  is  the  method  of  dialectic.  In 
place  of  the  Ionic  method  of  adumbration,  in  cryptic  prose  or  riddling 
verse,  of  results  already  obtained  ;  in  place,  again,  of  the  sophistic 
method  of  ordered  arrangement  of  topics  according  to  a  set  scheme 
in  an  eloquent  discourse,  Socrates  pursued  the  method  of  question 
and  answer,  and  he  pursued  it  everywhere  and  among  all  sorts  of 
men.  It  was  a  definite  method,  as  much  (we  may  almost  say)  as  the 
scholastic  method  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  there  were  rules  for  the 
adoption  of  the  theme  of  discussion,  and  rules  for  the  relevant  answer¬ 
ing  of  questions.  It  was  a  method  unpleasant  for  the  victim,  and  a 


1  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy ,  p.  133. 
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method  which  might  become  merely  eristic,  turning  to  argument 
in  any  direction  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  but  it  was,  all  the  same, 
in  the  hands  of  Socrates,  a  genuine  organ  of  truth.  We  know 
its  procedure  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  of  which,  indeed,  as  the 
very  name  of  “dialectic”  shows,  it  was  the  parent.  If  this  was  the 
method  of  Socrates,  his  doctrine  was  what  we  may  call  a  doctrine 
of  the  Two  Knowledges.  He  held  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  one  of  which  was  only  apparent  and  only  held  at  the 
best  by  an  insecure  tenure,  while  the  other  was  real  and  a  perman¬ 
ent  possession  of  the  mind.  He  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  find  true  knowledge,  and  that  they  could  only  do  so  if  they  “  knew 
themselves” — that  is  to  say,  if  they  knew  how  much  they  really 
knew.  He  held,  too,  that  true  knowledge  was  also  true  goodness. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascribe  any  particular  doctrine  to  Socrates,  this 
was  his  doctrine.  It  is  obvious  that  the  stress  laid  by  Socrates  on 
the  value  of  true  knowledge  had  its  affinities  with  the  emphasis  laid 
by  the  Sophists  on  the  special  knowledge  they  professed  to  impart. 
Not  only  had  the  Sophists  methodised  subjects  like  rhetoric,  and 
offered  to  impart  a  technical  knowledge  of  such  subjects ;  they  had 
made  human  conduct  itself  into  an  art,  and  professed  to  be  able  to 
give  a  special  knowledge  of  that  art,  which  would  result  in  ‘  goodness  ’ 
or  practical  ability  (dpeT??),  and  would  enable  its  possessors  to  man¬ 
age  States  and  families  rightly.  To  the  Sophists,  therefore,  as  to 
Socrates,  real  goodness  depended  upon  and  consisted  in  a  special 
knowledge ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  identification  of  goodness  with 
knowledge  is,  in  itself,  a  peculiarly  Socratic  doctrine.  On  the  contrary 
the  Sophists,  professing  as  they  did  to  teach  goodness,  were  com¬ 
mitted  as  deeply  as  Socrates  to  the  proposition  that  “  goodness  is 
knowledge  ”.  If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  teachable ;  and  if  it 
were  not  teachable,  the  raison  d’etre  of  their  profession  was  gone. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  Socrates  properly,  we 
must  therefore  proceed  from  noting  his  affinities  with  the  Sophists 
to  trace  his  fundamental  divergence  from  their  views.  Here  we 
have  first  of  all  to  notice  that  he  did  not  believe,  as  the  Sophists 
did,  that  goodness  was  a  special  art- — or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  was 
excellence  in  a  special  art — which  could  only  be  mastered,  like  other 
such  arts,  by  the  attainment  of  a  special  knowledge  peculiar  to  itself. 
He  did  not  hold  that  there  was  a  special  art  of  human  conduct,  or 
that  goodness  was  special  capacity  in  the  practice  of  such  a  special 
art.  He  held  that  goodness  was  a  general  capacity,  and  as  such 
unique.  He  believed  that  it  put  everything  else  in  its  true  place 
and  proper  perspective ;  he  believed  that  it  was  architectonic, 
determining  the  due  proportion  and  proper  relations  of  each  acti¬ 
vity  and  department  of  life.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  art  of  human 
conduct  parallel  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  no  goodness  in  such  an 
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art  parallel  to  excellence  in  rhetoric ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
goodness,  and  goodness  is  a  general  capacity  of  the  whole  soul  which 
issues  in  a  balance  and  harmony  of  all  its  activities.1  It  follows  upon 
this  view  that  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  goodness  is  not 
a  special  and  professional  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired 
through  special  teaching.  Socrates  did  not  believe  that  goodness 
demanded  a  new  and  peculiar  and  esoteric  substance  of  knowledge 
which  differed  in  character  from  the  substance  of  the  knowledge  of 
ordinary  men.  He  did  not  profess  to  teach  men  to  know  the  things 
that  belonged  to  ‘nature,’  in  order  that  they  might  reject,  in  the 
strength  of  such  knowledge,  the  things  that  belonged  to  ‘law’. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  law ;  but  there  was  a 
deeper  reason  than  that  for  his  refusing  to  hold  that  goodness  con¬ 
sisted  in  any  new  substance  of  knowledge.  That  deeper  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  his  conviction  that  what  mattered  was  not  so  much  what 
you  knew,  as  the  way  in  which,  you  knew  it.  He  wanted  not  so 
much  knowledge  of  new  things,  as  'a  new  way  of  knowledge  of  old 
things — not  so  much  knowledge  of  a  ‘  nature  ’  different  from  the 
ordinary  world,  as  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  world  itself,  raised  to 
a  new  power,  and  translated  to  a  new  value,  by  being  a  knowledge 
of  the  reason  why  that  world  was  as  it  was.  He  accepted  the 
morality  of  convention,  but  he  sought  to  make  it  a  higher  morality, 
by  making  men  see  the  reason  of  its  existence  and  the  ‘  idea  ’ 
on  which  it  was  based.  This  brings  us  back  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  Two  Knowledges,  which  we  can  now  see  in  its  full  bearing. 
The  knowledge  men  ordinarily  possess  is  not  knowledge  at  all,  but 
opinion  (86£a).  They  know  things  in  the  sense  that  they  have  often 
heard  them  said  ;  but  they  do  not  know  them  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  knowledge  (iiriaT-ij firj) — they  do 
not  know  them  as  the  product  of  a  cause,  and  in  relation  to  the 
cause  by  which  they  are  produced.  They  know,  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  heard,  that  they  ought  to  be  temperate;  but  they  do  not 
really  know  it,  beoause  they  do  not  know  why  they  ought  to  be 
temperate.  Here  we  may  see  the  fundamental  reason  why  Socrates 
desired  a  teleological  explanation  of  things.  Knowledge  was  only 
possible  through  such  an  explanation — at  any  rate  knowledge  that 
counted. 

If  goodness  is  knowledge,  and  there  are  two  sorts  of  knowledge, 
there  will  also  be  two  sorts  of  goodness.  This  is  what  Socrates 
believed.  There  is  the  goodness  which  is  based  on  opinion,  and  there 
is  the  goodness  which  is  based  on  knowledge.  Opinion  is  insecure ; 
it  is  liable  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  be  changed  by  some  new  impression  ; 

1  One  of  Socrates’  reasons  for  holding  that  goodness  was  not  an  art  was  that  it  had 
not,  like  the  arts,  a  Siva /its  r&v  ivavrlaiv.  Rhetoric  can  help  both  just  and  unjust 
causes;  the  physician  can  both  cure  and  kill.  Goodness  is  only  capable  of  one 
effect,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  art ;  cf.  infra,  p.  154. 
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and  the  goodness  which  is  based  on  opinion  is  equally  insecure. 
Knowledge  is  secure,  because  it  is  based  on  reasoning  reference  to 
a  cause;  and  the  goodness  which  is  based  on  knowledge  is  equally 
secure.  Goodness  based  on  opinion  is  a  matter  of  habit  (ef?o?) : 
goodness  based  on  knowledge  is  a  matter  of  reasoned  conviction 
and  insight  (c ppovrjcrt^).  The  one  is  common  goodness  :  the  other  is 
philosophic  goodness.  But  though  the  two  may  be  set  in  contrast 
over  against  one  another,  we  must  not  forget  that  both  are  forms 
of  goodness.  They  have  both  the  same  content ;  and  the  difference 
consists  only  in  a  difference  of  grasp  on  that  content.  As  far  as  its 
content  goes,  common  goodness  is  real  goodness ;  and  Socrates,  as  we 
have  seen,  never  sought  to  revolutionise  that  content,  or  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  new  substance  of  morality.  His  objection  to  conventional 
morality  in  its  ordinary  form  was  not  that  it  was  based  on  wrong 
principles,  but  that  it  lacked  any  consciousness  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  based — principles  which  he  held  in  themselves  to  be 
absolutely  true.  Because  there  was  no  such  consciousness,  ordinary 
morality  suffered  from  two  defects.  Since  it  came,  not  from  grasp 
of  principle,  but  from  the  accident  of  natural  disposition,  or  the 
chance  of  upbringing,  it  was  liable  to  disappear  in  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  unable  to  respond  to  new  and  unprecedented  demands. 
Again — and  this  was  a  still  greater  defect — it  could  not  be  com¬ 
municated.  Goodness  which  rests  on  principles  admits  of  some 
definition  of  those  principles ;  and  one  can  communicate  and  teach 
something  which  can  be  embraced  in  a  general  definition.  Socrates 
was  anxious  to  attain  such  definitions ;  they  were  the  object  of  his 
dialectic  and  cross-questioning ;  and  Aristotle  speaks  of  him  as  the 
first  to  introduce  general  definitions.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  was 
a  moral  teacher.  And  it  was  just  because  he  sought  to  be  a  moral 
teacher  that  he  was  discontented  with  the  goodness  which,  resting  on 
no  principle  and  incomprehensible  in  any  definition,  could  not  be 
taught. 

"  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  both  in  ethics  and  in  politics 
Socrates  was  an  intellectualist.  Heraclitus  had  said  of  old :  “  I 
have  researched  into  myself”.  What  Socrates  desired  was  such  re¬ 
search,  and  the  expert  guidance  of  life  based  upon  it.  He  objected, 
we  are  told,  to  the  lot,  because  it  made  way  for  incompetence  as 
readily  as  for  competence.  He  objected  to  the  rule  of  a  sovereign 
Assembly  in  which  tinker  and  tailor,  cobbler  and  fuller,  had  an  equal 
voice  in  public  affairs  with  those  who  really  understood  something  of 
the  art  of  politics.  He  was  even  a  critic,  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
Meno  and  the  Gorgias,  of  the  Athenian  statesmen  who  guided  the 
Assembly.  At  the  best,  we  learn  from  the  Meno,  they  have  a  sort  of 
political  instinct ;  but  they  cannot  transmit  it  to  theirsons  orsuccessors. 
At  the  worst,  we  gather  from  the  Gorgias,  they  are  false  shepherds, 
who  fill  the  city  with  “harbours  and  docks  and  walls  and  revenues,” 
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seeking  popularity  by  indulging  the  populace,  but  forgetting  the  things 
which  belong  to  justice  and  temperance  (infra,  p.  140).  In  opposition 
to  these  things,  Socrates  taught  the  need  of  an  expert  knowledge, 
based  on  first  principles,  for  the  conduct  of  political  affairs.  Here  we 
may  see  the  germ  of  that  doctrine  of  specialisation  which  is  expounded 
by  Plato  in  detail  in  the  Republic.  Among  those  who  are  recorded 
as  occasionally  attending  the  discourses  of  Socrates  there  were  some 
who  followed  the  career  of  professional  soldiers ;  and  the  need  of  a 
system  of  professionalism  based  on  scientific  knowledge  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  gist  of  discourses  which  such  men  would  gladly  hear. 
In  the  cult  of  professionalism  in  politics  Socrates  was  at  one  with  the 
Sophists,  though  it  is  obvious,  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  training  which  he  desired  for  the  profession  of  politics  went 
further  than  that  of  the  Sophists,  and  meant  something  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  education  issuing  in  a  firm  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  politics.  Here,  we  gather,  the  analogy  of  the  arts  was  often  used 
by  Socrates.  If  goodness  was  not  an  art,  but  something  higher  and 
more  catholic,  politics  at  any  rate  must  be  treated  as  an  art,  and  the 
politician  must  be  required  to  undergo  training,  and  to  “serve  his 
time,”  as  much  as  the  craftsman.  But  we  must  not  too  readily  or 
too  completely  assimilate  the  politician  to  the  craftsman.  If  the 
things  of  justice  and  temperance  belonged  to  his  care,  his  first  re¬ 
quisite,  after  all,  was  a  true  and  philosophic  notion  of  goodness. 
And  that,  Socrates  always  taught,  was  a  matter  for  something  more 
than  an  art. 

Socrates  may  be  described  as  an  intelleetualist ;  but  we  cannot 
rest  content  with  that  description.  In  the  first  place  intellect  never 
meant  to  the  Greeks,  and  least  of  all  to  Socrates  and  his  disciple 
Plato,  a  dry  and  cold  organ  of  reason.  It  was  something  “  touched 
with  emotion  ” — something  which  issued,  not  only  in  knowledge, 
but  also  in  a  direction  of  the  will  and  in  practical  action.  To 
know  the  truth  by  reason  was  to  love  tvhat  one  knew  :  to  under¬ 
stand  things  beautiful,  by  seeing  that  they  were  beautiful  because 
they  participated  in  the  eternal  Idea  or  Form  of  Beauty,  was  to 
feel  the  sovereign  attraction  of  true  Beauty,  and  therefore  to  ensue 
things  beautiful  in  action  and  in  conduct.  And  thus  we  touch 
a  further  point.  Intellect  must  not  be  divorced  from  will :  the 
test  of  knowledge  is  a  proved  capacity  of  action.1  Conceiving  of 

1  The  conception  of  Glaube  in  Luther’s  writings  affords  a  parallel  to  which  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  draw  attention.  To  Luther,  “  faith  was  no  mere  intellectual 
acceptance  of  Christ  and  His  atoning  death,  even  if  that  acceptance  were  of  a  strictly 
personal  kind  :  it  was  such  a  spiritual  incorporation  of  the  soul  with  its  Saviour  as 
involved  a  changed  individuality,  a  renewed  and  strengthened  nature,  out  of  which  all 
the  fruits  of  righteousness  naturally  grew.  .  .  .  There  is  a  dynamic  force  in  faith, 
especially  if  it  be  conceived  as  inseparable  from  love;  but  what  strength  of  change  and 
renewal  in  mere  belief?  ”  (Beard,  The  Hihbert  Lectures  (1883),  pp.  131-2).  Just  as 
Luther  held  that  faith  necessarily  involved  action,  Socrates  held  that  knowledge  neces- 
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intellect  in  this  way,  the  Greek  philosophers  sought  to  act  on  the 
world  according  to  their  knowledge.  They  did  not  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  discoverers  and  teachers  of  intellectual  truths,  but  rather 
as  men  who  had  found  a  practical  gospel,  on  which  they  were  bound 
themselves  to  act  and  to  induce  others  also  to  act.  Socrates  was 
like  all  other  Greek  philosophers  in  seeking  to  communicate  a  way 
of  life.  Where  he  differed  was  in  the  wide  scope  of  his  effort. 
Other  philosophers  had  sought  to  found  schools  and  to  teach  a  circle 
of  regular  disciples.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Socrates  was  at  the 
head  of  a  definite  philosophical  school,  and  he  certainly  seems  to 
have  had  a  regular  circle  of  companions  (eralpoi)  ;  but  his  teaching 
had  a  x-ange  that  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  school.  Unlike 
the  Sophists,  who  had  taught  the  young  nobility,  he  conversed 
with  his  fellow-citizens  everywhere,  in  street  or  market-place  or 
Assembly,  wherever  men  were  gathered  together.  He  talked  at 
large  for  a  general  circle  of  hearers  (et?  to  /teo-ov),  as  the  Greeks 
loved  to  do  ;  and  he  talked  without  respect  of  persons.  A  crafts¬ 
man  himself,  he  never  despised  his  fellows ;  and  herein  he  showed 
himself  free  from  a  prejudice  from  which  Plato  and  still  more 
Aristotle  are  not  altogether  exempt. 

But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view,  from  which  we  must  still 
further  modify  any  description  of  Socrates  as  an  intellectualist.  If 
he  was  an  intellectualist,  he  was  also  something  of  a  mystic.  He 
preached  that  men  ought  to  guide  their  lives  by  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  principle  ;  but  his  own  life  was  often  guided  by  something  of  a 
very  different  kind.  W e  have  already  seen  that  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  which  converted  him  to  moral  philosophy,  and 
that  he  believed  he  had  been  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  Del¬ 
phic  god.  We  also  learn  from  Plato  that  he  sometimes  fell  into  a 
trance  ;  and  we  are  told,  both  by  Plato  and  by  Xenophon  (though 
they  give  different  accounts  of  its  nature),  that  he  had  a  warning 
voice  (to  8cu/j,oviov),  whose  guidance  he  often  followed.1  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  story  of  the  warning  voice  suggests  that 
there  was  some  defect  in  Socrates’  philosophy  of  action.  And  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  look  closely  at  that  philosophy,  we  shall  find  that  in 
some  ways  it  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  He  preached  the  sovereignty 
of  true  knowledge :  he  hardly  explained  the  nature  of  the  principles 
by  which  true  knowledge  must  act.  Pie  certainly  made  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  rational  purpose  the  criterion  of  good  and  evil,  and 
this  led  him  to  believe  that  evil  acts,  being  evil  in  the  absence  of  a 
purpose,  were  involuntary,  and  no  man,  therefore,  was  voluntarily 

sarily  involved  conduct ;  and  hence  he  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  the 
right  and  voluntarily  to  do  the  wrong. 

1  According  to  Plato,  the  voice  always  came  to  warn  him  not  to  do  something  he 
was  intending  to  do.  According  to  Xenophon  the  voice  was  a  voice  of  command  as 
well  as  of  prohibition.  (See  the  Appendix  on  the  subject  in  Riddell’s  edition  of  the 
Apology.) 
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bad.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
end,  to  which  the  rational  purpose  that  constitutes  goodness  must 
be  in  its  nature  directed.  If  we  assign  to  Socrates  himself  the  ethi¬ 
cal  teaching  of  Plato’s  Republic ,  the  end  will  consist  in  a  harmony  of 
the  soul,  in  virtue  of  which  each  element  of  the  soul  duly  fulfils  its 
allotted  function.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  justified  in  assign¬ 
ing  to  Socrates  the  teaching  of  the  Republic.1  If,  again,  we  follow 
Xenophon  (though  it  is  far  from  clear  that  we  are  justified  in  doing 
so  ;  for  Xenophon  had  not  known  Socrates  intimately,  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  his  own  mind  afford  grave  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
he  really  understood  the  mind  of  Socrates),  the  end  will  consist  in 
utility,  and  rational  purpose  will  in  its  nature  be  directed  to  some¬ 
thing  useful.2  But  what  is  utility  ?  Is  it  the  utility  of  individuals, 
or  is  it  that  of  society  ?  And  if  it  is  the  latter,  is  social  utility  to  be 
regarded  as  the  utility  of  a  majority  of  the  individuals  living  in  a 
society,  or  as  a  collective  utility,  which  is  something  different  from 
the  utility  of  any  number  of  individuals  ?  We  shall  hardly  find  any 
answers  to  these  questions  in  Xenophon ;  and  if  we  did,  we  could 
hardly  be  sure  that  they  represented  the  opinion  of  Socrates.  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  identification  of  the  Good  with  the  Useful,  like  his  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Just  with  the  Legal,  and  his  further  identification  of 
the  two  identifications,  which  makes  all  the  four  terms  synonymous, 
is  perhaps  only  true  for  Xenophon.3  Being  something  of  a  utilitarian, 
and  altogether  a  law-abiding  citizen,  he  made  an  image  of  his  master 
accordingly ;  and  Socrates  emerges  as  a  respectable  Benthamite,  de¬ 
nouncing  as  impious  the  man  “  who  first  divided  the  Just  from  the 
Useful  ”. 


The  Death  of  Socrates 

The  Athenians  would  not  have  condemned  to  death  the  Socrates 
depicted  by  Xenophon.  They  put  to  death  the  real  Socrates. 
He  was  accused  of  refusing  to  worship  the  gods  whom  the  State 
worshipped,  of  introducing  other  and  new  divinities,  and  of  cor¬ 
rupting  the  youth  ;  and  on  that  accusation  he  was  condemned. 
The  accusation  contains  two  branches.  One  is  religious  :  the  other 
is  apparently  based  on  moral,  but  is  perhaps  in  reality  based  on 
political  grounds.  The  real  sting  of  the  accusation  lies  in  the 
latter.  It  was  the  moral  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  the  political 
implication  of  that  teaching,  which  was  the  true  gravamen  of  his 
accusers.  Whether  or  no  he  should  be  described  as  an  intellectual  ist, 
he  certainly  died  as  a  martyr  for  his  intellectualist  conception  of 
politics.  He  had  criticised  the  characteristics  of  Athenian  demo- 

1  See  the  note  on  pp.  98-9.  2  Memorabilia,  iv.  6,  §  8  ;  in.  9,  §  4. 

3  For  the  identification  of  rb  SiKaiov  and  ri>  v<5[Ufj.ov,  see  Mem.  iv.  4,  §  18.  Justice 
being,  according  to  Xenophon  (in.  9,  §  5),  part  of  Goodness,  the  Just  is  a  branch  of  the 
Good,  and  therefore  of  the  Useful. 
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cracy — the  use  of  the  lot ;  the  composition  of  the  Assembly  ;  the 
ignorance  of  Athenian  statesmen.  He  had  preached,  it  might  seem, 
that  the  handling  of  politics  required  some  esoteric  mystery  of 
knowledge  ;  and  such  preaching,  in  a  democratic  State,  was  at  the 
best  incivisme,  and  at  the  worst  lese-majesU.  Moreover  he  had 
made  converts  by  his  preaching.  Men  like  Alcibiades  and  Critias, 
if  they  had  not  been  ‘  companions  ’  or  disciples,  had  at  any  rate  been 
his  associates.  Alcibiades  had  tried  to  subvert  Athenian  democracy 
in  the  revolution  of  411  :  Critias  had  actually  subverted  it  for  a 
time  in  the  revolution  of  404.  If  these  were  his  fruits,  then  he  had 
“corrupted  the  youth,”  and  the  orator  Aeschines  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  said,  years  afterwards,  that  “  Socrates  the  Sophist 
was  put  to  death  because  he  was  thought  to  have  educated  Critias  ”. 
We  have  to  remember  that  Athenian  democracy,  in  the  year  of 
Socrates’  death  (399),  must  have  seemed,  to  the  Athenians  themselves 
to  be  insecurely  based.  Men  remembered  the  oligarchical  revolu¬ 
tions  of  411  and  404  :  they  saw  the  victorious  Spartans  establishing 
oligarchies  wherever  they  could  :  they  knew  that  there  was  an 
oligarchical  party  in  Athens  which  sympathised  with  Sparta.1  In 
such  a  suspicious  temper,  they  naturally  thought  of  making  a  great 
example.  Antiphon,  who  had  also  professed  to  teach  goodness,  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  revolution  of  4ll  ;  another  teacher  of  goodness 
might  lead  a  similar  revolution  against  the  newly  restored  democracy. 
Socrates  talked  of  knowledge,  and  the  need  of  experts  :  that  was 
also  the  cant  of  oligarchical  circles.  Even  if  it  were  an  accident 
that  Alcibiades  and  Critias  had  been  his  associates,  it  was  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  he  had  criticised  democracy,  and  had  promul¬ 
gated  a  doctrine  with  the  suspicious  watchword  of  efficiency.2 

Thus  Socrates,  who  would  never  have  been  disturbed  in  the 
palmy  and  secure  days  of  Periclean  democracy,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
weakness  and  fears  of  the  restored  democracy  of  the  years  that 
followed  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  political 
motives  which  led  to  his  condemnation  ;  but  religious  grounds  were 
also  alleged,  and  it  remains  to  determine  the  exact  significance  and 
the  relative  weight  of  these  grounds.  We  have  already  seen 
{supra,  p.  8)  that  piety  consisted  for  the  Greeks  in  formally 
worshipping,  as  a  matter  of  civic  duty,  the  gods  received  by  the 
State,  and  that  impiety  was  the  crime  of  omitting  such  worship  ; 
we  have  seen  that  Greek  religion  was  thus  an  aspect  of  the  political 

1  The  gist  of  the  discourse  irepl  iroKirtlas  mentioned  above,  if  it  really  belongs 
to  the  year  404,  and  is  really  intended  for  Athens,  is  the  need  of  an  alliance  with 
Sparta  and  the  introduction  of  a  moderate  oligarchy. 

2  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Politicus  (299  B-C)  in  which  the  allusion  is  obviously 
to  Socrates,  which  supports  what  is  said  in  the  text.  Any  man  who  preaches  the 
sovereignty  of  wisdom  in  any  art,  and  the  superiority  of  wisdom  to  the  letter  of  law,  is 
sure  to  receive  condemnation,  on  the  ground  that  he  corrupts  the  youth  by  persuading 
them  to  attempt  autocratic  government. 
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life  of  a  political  society.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious 
that  an  accusation  of  incivisme  might  readily  be  combined  with  an 
accusation  of  religious  non-conformity ;  and  it  is  obvious,  again, 
that  the  latter  accusation  is  not  really  a  matter  of  religious 
persecution,  but  rather  an  act  of  political  vengeance.  Religious 
persecution,  as  such,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  would  be 
an  error  to  regard  Socrates  as  a  l-eligious  martyr.  He  died  because 
he  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  political  order  of  the  State ; 
but  since  that  order  was  bound  up  with  a  formal  worship  of  the 
civic  gods,  he  was  also  accused  of  being  an  enemy  of  that  worship. 
The  religious  accusation  was  something  of  an  after-thought,  or 
corollary,  to  the  political  ;  and  we  may  even  say  that  it  was  alleged 
in  order  to  ci’eate  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice,  in  which  the  real 
accusation  would  tell  with  more  fatal  effect.  In  themselves,  the 
religious  opinions  of  Socrates  were  nothing  unusual,  and  nothing 
which  the  usual  practice  of  the  Greeks  would  ever  have  condemned. 
He  had  not  committed  the  “  impiety  ”  of  refusing  formally  to 
“  worship  the  gods  whom  the  city  woi’shipped  ”  :  on  the  contrary, 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  he  had  satisfied  the  demands  of  civic 
duty.  Even  if  he  had  “  introduced  other  and  new  divinities,”  this 
would  have  been  no  crime  in  the  ordinaxy  Greek  conception,  so  long 
as  it  did  not  lead  to  the  omission  of  the  regular  civic  worship  of 
the  civic  deities.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  had  introduced 
such  divinities.  In  the  early  period  of  his  life,  indeed,  before  his 
‘  conversion,’  he  may  have  been  imbued  with  the  notion  of  the 
physicists,  that  the  real  ‘  gods  ’  were  the  physical  forces  of  Nature  ; 
and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  which,  though  produced  in  423, 
seems  to  refer  to  this  early  period,  certainly  suggests  that  Socrates 
was  a  scientific  agnostic.  But  the  real  religious  convictions  of 
Socrates,  during  the  whole  of  the  latter  period  of  his  life  (from 
about  435-399),  wei’e  those  of  a  mystic  rather  than  of  an  agnostic. 
He  believed,  if  we  may  follow  the  indications  to  be  found  in  Plato, 
in  the  Orphic  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  their  re¬ 
ward  and  punishment  in  a  future  life.  The  Orphic  mysteries  were 
nothing  new  :  they  were  generally  diffused  in  Greece ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  combination  of  a  belief  in  those  mysteries 
with  a  formal  worship  of  civic  deities.  It  is  true  that  the  mysteries 
were  extra-civic,  or  even  supra-civic,  aixd  that  they  might  be  held 
to  contain  deeper  aixd  more  spiritual  elements  than  any  of  the  civic 
worships.  But  they  never  menaced  civic  stability ;  they  never 
became,  as  freemasonry  has  sometimes  become  in  modern  times,  a 
political  organisation ;  and  even  if  Socrates  were  a  believer  in  them, 
it  is  hard  to  see  that  his  belief  had  anything  to  do  with  his  con¬ 
demnation.1 

1  The  mysteries  current  in  Athens  were  the  Eleusinian.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  about  these  mysteries  in  415  (though  the  matter  is  very  obscure),  and 
the  trouble  was  recrudescent  in  399.  In  view  of  this  trouble  Professor  Burnet  is 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  religious  accusation  would  seem  to  have 
been  intended,  if  we  may  adapt  a  phrase  of  Cicero,  tenebras  offundere 
judicibus  in  causa  Socratis.  It  was  for  raison  d’etat  that  he  was 
tried  :  and  it  was  for  raison  d’dtat  that  he  was  condemned.  It  is  on 
the  death  of  Socrates,  rather  than  on  his  life,  that  the  thought  and 
imagination  of  the  centuries  have  fastened.  Indeed  we  may  almost 
say  that  the  greatest  lesson  of  his  life  was  his  death.  He  taught  thereby 
(and  Plato  has  elicited  the  lesson  for  us  in  the  Apology  and  the  Crito) 
that  for  the  sake  of  conscience  a  man  may  rise  up  against  Caesar,  but 
that,  in  all  other  matters,  he  must  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s,  even  to  the  debt  of  his  life.  If  he  were  promised  acquittal, 
Plato  makes  him  say,  on  condition  of  silence  and  of  refraining  from 
his  mission,  he  could  not  obey.  Greater  than  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  State  was  the  command  of  the  god  ;  and  greater  than  civic 
duty  was  his  service.  This  is  the  temper  of  the  martyr ;  nor  is  it  a 
mistake  to  enrol  Socrates  in  the  ranks  of  the  martyrs.  He  was  faced, 
after  all,  by  a  conflict  of  duties :  and  by  his  death  he  sealed  his 
witness  to  the  choice  he  had  made.  On  the  one  side  stood  his  duty 
to  the  Athenian  State  which  throughout  his  life,  and  even  in  his 
death,  he  loyally  acknowledged.  On  the  other  side  stood  his  duty  to 
the  god,  to  testify  at  all  times  and  to  all  men — old  as  well  as  young, 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens,  but  above  all  to  the  men  of  his  own 
blood  and  his  own  State — the  gospel  of  Knowledge.  He  made  his 
choice,  and  he  abode  the  consequence.1 

Yet  he  was  always,  and  never  more  than  in  his  death,  a  loyal  son 
of  Athens.  He  had  served  in  her  army :  he  had  been  a  member  of 
her  Council,  even  though  he  must  have  passed  to  his  membership 
through  the  avenue  of  the  lot.  Her  laws  were  to  him  only  less  sacred 
than  the  commands  of  the  god,  and  not  to  be  disobeyed  except  for 
righteousness’  sake;  nor  would  he  leave  the  prison  where  he  lay 
doomed,  even  when  escape  was  easy,  lest  the  laws  should  rebuke  his 
flight.  If  he  taught  that  politics  was  an  art,  that  teaching  after  all 
had  two  sides  ;  and  if  on  one  of  its  sides,  by  leading  to  an  insistence  on 
efficiency  and  the  rule  of  the  expert,  it  might  seem  undemocratic  and 
revolutionary,  on  its  other  side  it  was  far  from  being  either.  Just 
because  it  was  an  art,  Socrates  held,  politics  not  only  required  know¬ 
ledge,  but  also  unselfish  devotion.  Every  artist  and  craftsman,  when 
he  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  specific  craft,  is  seeking  not  his  own 
good  or  betterment,  but  the  good  of  the  subject  of  his  art,  and  the 
betterment  of  the  stuff*  with  which  he  deals.  If  the  politician  too  is 
a  craftsman,  then  he  too  must  seek  not  his  own  advantage,  but  the 

inclined  to  suggest  that  the  connection  of  Socrates  with  the  Orphic  mysteries  may 
have  helped  to  create  a  prejudice  against  him  at  his  trial. 

1  According  to  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  2,  §  31-8),  he  had  been  commanded  before,  in 
404,  by  Critias  and  his  fellow-tyrants,  to  stop  his  teaching  and  his  conversations  with 
the  young.  We  are  not  told  that  he  obeyed  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  lor  him  that 
the  power  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  soon  collapsed. 
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advantage  of  the  fellow-citizens  with  whom  he  deals,  and  with  whose  1 
betterment  his  craft  is  concerned.  This  is  the  conception  inherited 
by  Plato,  and  enforced  by  him  in  the  Republic.  It  is  a  conception 
exactly  contrary  to  that  of  those  radical  Sophists,  who  had  taught 
that  right  was  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
right  for  a  government,  seeing  that  it  was  the  stronger,  to  pursue  and 
promote  its  own  interest.  It  is  a  conception  which  no  advocate  of 
the  democratic  cause  could  do  otherwise  than  endorse. 

But  Socrates  had  preached  the  sovereignty  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  knowledge  might  easily  become,  in  its 
political  application,  a  doctrine  of  enlightened  despotism.  This,  indeed, 
is  what  it  became,  at  any  rate  for  a  time  and  during  the  middle 
period  of  his  life,  in  the  hands  of  Plato.  Such  a  theory  of  enlightened 
despotism  was  necessarily  inimical  to  democracy  ;  it  might  also  become 
inimical  to  the  rule  of  law.  If  knowledge  is  sovereign,  it  may  be  held 
that  law  becomes  subordinate,  or  even  supererogatory  ;  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  living  knowledge  of  the  wise  ruler  transcends  the  dead 
letter  of  the  law.  This  again  is  a  conclusion  which,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  Plato  was  ready  to  draw.  Monarchical,  and  even  absolutist, 
philosophies  might  thus  draw  their  inspiration  from  Socrates ;  and  in 
that  sense  he  was  the  enemy  of  democracy.  Nor  was  he,  in  the  issue, 
altogether  the  friend  of  the  city-state  itself,  in  any  form  or  under 
any  kind  of  government.  The  outburst  of  philosophic  thought  which 
flowed  from  him  was,  at  any  rate  in  one  of  its  channels,  too  broad  for 
civic  bounds.  The  Cynics  were  descended  from  Socrates ;  and  the 
Cynics  were  cosmopolitans,  who  found  their  own  reason  and  know¬ 
ledge  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and,  craving  no  guidance  or  instruction 
from  any  city,  took  the  world  to  be  their  home. 

Politics  is  a  matter  for  thought,  and  government  is  a  concern  of 
the  wise.  But  wisdom  is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ; 
nor  can  we  afford  to  forget — what  Socrates,  and  Plato  after  him,  too 
often  tended  to  forget — those  elements  of  will  and  of  instinct  which 
count  for  so  much  in  political  affairs.  For  the  proper  guidance  of  the 
State  it  is  necessary  that  the  wise  should  rule ;  but  for  its  safety  and  its 
unity  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  attuned 
to  their  rule.  Both  are  necessary ;  and  both  are  equally  necessary. 
Mere  will  means  ochlocracy — the  government  of  ignorance  in  the 
interest  of  selfishness  ;  but  mere  knowledge  means  in  the  long  run  an 
intellectual  despotism — a  Strafford  and  the  rule  of  Thorough.  And 
as  the  element  of  will  must  count  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs, 
so,  too,  must  the  element  of  instinct.  There  is  necessarily  much  that 
is  incalculable  by  reason  in  all  human  action  ;  and  the  right  instinct 
which  springs  from  experience  must  always  command  a  hearing.1  It 

1  Lord  Morley  writes  of  “  the  intuitive  instinct  that  often  goes  farther  in  the 
statesman’s  mind  than  deliberate  analysis  or  argument  He  quotes  Bismarck  :  “  l 
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is  true  that  in  the  Meno  Plato  makes  Socrates  discover,  and  admit, 
the  existence  of  this  instinct;  but  it  is  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered,  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  transmitted  by  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  avails  no  man  except  its  possessor.  Yet  in  criticising 
Socrates,  as  in  criticising  his  disciple  Plato,  we  must  remember  their 
environment.  They  spoke  of  knowledge  to  a  people  which  already 
recognised,  and  more  than  recognised,  the  elements  of  will  and  in¬ 
stinct.  They  spoke  to  an  Athenian  democracy,  where  the  popular 
will  expressed  itself  in  temporary  decrees  like  that  which  Socrates 
refused  to  put  to  the  vote  in  405,  and  where  statesmen  pleaded 
instinct  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  plead.  Little  wonder  if  they 
spoke  of  knowledge,  and  the  sovereignty  of  knowledge,  in  such  an 
environment.  They  stated  the  half  of  the  truth  which  seemed  to  them 
neglected  :  they  omitted  the  complementary  truth  which  seemed  to 
them  over-emphasised. 

Note. — In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  followed,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
interpretation  of  Socrates  adopted  by  Professor  Burnet  ( Greek  Philosophy, 
c.  vin. -x.).  Professor  Burnet  holds  that  the  genuine  Socrates  can  only 
be  found  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  (and  not  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon) ;  and  he  goes  still  further.  He  believes  that  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  down  to  and  including  the  Republic  (with  the  exception  of  the 
programme  of  studies  for  the  guardians,  which  he  holds  to  be  Plato’s  own), 
are  historical  statements  of  the  views  of  Socrates.  He  admits  that  the 
dialogues  are  not  records  of  actual  discussions  (though  they  probably  con¬ 
tain  fragments  of  such  discussions),  and  that  they  present  Socrates  as 
Socrates  appeared  to  Plato ;  but  he  holds  that  Plato  was  no  less  an 
historian  than  an  artist,  and  that  in  his  dialogues  he  was  stating  the  views 
of  his  master  rather  than  using  his  master’s  name  as  a  cover  for  his  own. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  he  considers,  that  the  Republic,  for  instance,  is  con¬ 
cerned  not  with  the  figures  and  controversies  of  Plato’s  day,  but  with  the 
figures  (such  as  Thrasymachus)  and  the  controversies  (sucb  as  that  about 
the  relation  of  Right  and  Might)  of  the  days  of  Socrates.  This  view  in¬ 
volves  the  ascription  to  Socrates  of  almost  all  that  is  ordinarily  regarded 
as  Platonic — the  doctrine  of  ideas,  the  advocacy  of  communism,  and  the 
political  theory  of  the  three  classes  and  the  rule  of  the  class  of  philo¬ 
sophers.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  this  length  ;  and  while  holding 
that  the  germinal  ideas  of  Plato’s  political  philosophy  are  Socratic,  I  have 
assumed  that  the  unfolding  of  those  ideas  in  their  full  form  is  Platonic.1 
I  have  thus  referred  to  Socrates  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  conception  of  statesmanship  as  an  art,  which  are  expounded 
in  the  Meno  and  Gorgias — just  as  I  have  referred  to  Protagoras  the  outline 
of  an  educational  theory  of  the  State  which  is  sketched  in  the  dialogue  that 
bears  his  name.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  ascribed  to  Plato  himself  the 

have  oft'  n  noticed  that  my  will  had  decided  before  my  thinking  was  finished  ”  ( Notes  on 
Politics  and  History ,  pp.  57-8). 

1  Since  this  book  was  written,  and  while  it  was  in  the  printer’s  hands,  an  article  on 
Professor  Burnet’s  views,  by  Professor  Stewart,  has  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Mind  for 
October,  19x7. 
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further  and  detailed  conclusions,  drawn  from  these  assumptions,  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  sovereignty  of  knowledge  and  the  proper  practice  of  the 
art  of  statesmanship  there  should  be  three  specialised  classes,  that  two  of 
these  should1  live  under  a  system  of  communism,  and  that  one  of  these 
two  should  rule  in  virtue  of  its  philosophic  training.  In  other  words,  the 
political  theory  of  the  Republic  seems  to  me  to  start  from  Socratic  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  to  issue  in  Platonic  conclusions. 

It  is  part  of  Professor  Burnet’s  theory  that  Socrates  was  the  head  of 
a  definite  philosophic  ‘  school  ’  at  Athens ;  that  he  taught  a  definite 
doctrine  in  that  school ;  and  that  it  was  this  doctrine,  regularly  taught  in 
the  school,  which  Plato  was  naturally  led  to  report.  The  main  principles 
of  the  Socratic  ‘  school,’  Professor  Burnet  suggests,  were  Pythagorean ; 
and  Socrates  was  practically  the  head  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  Greece.  It 
seems  at  any  rate  certain  that  Plato  was  influenced  by  Pythagorean  tenets, 
and  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  the  transmission  of  that  influence  to  Socrates, 
if  Socrates  was  connected  with  the  Pythagoreans. 

Xenophon 

The  future  progress  of  Greek  political  thought  was  to  follow 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Socrates.  Plato  is  thoroughly  his  disciple  : 
Aristotle  builds  on  Plato’s  foundations.  But  before  we  turn  to 
Plato,  we  may  clear  the  way  by  first  considering  the  political  doctrines 
of  the  minor  successors  and  followers  of  Socrates,  some  of  whom  carried 
his  teaching  to  conclusions  very  different  from  those  of  Plato.  In 
Xenophon  the  master  found  an  exponent  of  his  views  who  extended 
the  gospel  of  capacity  to  such  matters  as  horsemanship,  generalship, 
and  domestic  economy.  Like  Plato,  Xenophon  was  biased  against 
Athenian  democracy  for  its  lack  of  capacity :  unlike  Plato,  he  sought 
a  remedy  not  in  a  new  and  ideal  government,  but  in  making  Athens 
conform  to  an  existing  type  of  government,  nominally  Persian,  but 
in  reality  Spartan.  This  type  He  sketched  in  the  Cyropcedia,  an 
historical  novel,  in  which  the  career  of  Cyrus  is  made  a  vehicle 
for  the  exposition  of  Socratic  ideas.  The  State,  according  to  Xeno¬ 
phon,  must  be  like  an  army,  if  it  is  to  be  as  efficient  as  an  army :  it 
must  be  based  on  a  proper  system  of  grades  and  a  thorough  division 
of  labour.  Over  all  things  the  wise  man  must  rule,  and  under  him 
each  must  do  the  thing  which  he  knows.  The  Cyropcedia  enunciates 
many  ideas  which  appear  again  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Laws  must 
not  merely  aim  at  preventing  crime :  education  must  not  be  left 
to  mere  private  enterprise.  It  was  not  so  in  Ancient  Persia.  There 
law  was  positive  and  creative :  it  gave  the  citizens  a  spirit  of 
righteousness,  so  that  they  had  no  inclination  to  commit  an  evil 
or  dishonourable  deed.  There  education  was  given  by  the  State, 
and  lasted  all  life  long.  “The  Persian  boys  went  to  school  to  learn 
justice,  as  ours  go  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic”;  and 
the  mentors  whom  the  State  appointed  for  their  training  were  the 
older  citizens,  who  had  gone  through  their  own  course  with  honour. 
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Somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  Plato  does  in  the  Republic ,  Xenophon 
sketches  the  four  stages  of  the  life-long  education  of  the  Persians  in 
moral  and  military  excellence ;  and  then  he  shows  how  in  such  an  en¬ 
vironment  was  developed  the  ideal  ruler  Cyrus — a  man  who  was  wiser 
and  better  than  any  of  his  people,  and  made  his  people  wiser  and 
better  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Thus  in  Xenophon  the  Greek 
idea  of  the  State  as  a  moral  and  educational  association  is  re-stated 
in  the  light  of  Socratic  ideas ;  and  the  result  is  the  conception  of  an 
education  in  moral  wisdom  given  by  the  State  and  the  rule  of  an 
ideally  wise  man  produced  by  that  education.  These  are  also  Platonic 
conclusions ;  and  indeed  the  Republic  may  be  termed  a  Cyropcedia 
without  the  historical  setting  of  Xenophon,  a  Cyropcedia  informed 
instead  by  a  deep  philosophy  of  man  and  the  world.1 

Like  Plato  (at  one  stage  of  his  development),  Xenophon  is  a 
monarchist :  unlike  Plato,  he  is  a  military  monarchist.  He  was 
himself  a  soldier,  who  had  fought  against  Persia  both  under  Cyrus 
and  under  Agesilaus ;  and  he  lived  in  days  which  witnessed  the 
growth  of  professional  armies  in  the  place  of  the  old  civic  militia 
and  the  rise,  on  the  basis  of  these  armies,  of  military  monarchies  like 
that  of  Dionysius  I  (405-367)  at  Syracuse.  In  a  dialogue  called 
the  Hiero,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  his  pen,  Xenophon  repre¬ 
sents  Hiero,  a  precursor  of  Dionysius  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (478- 
467),  in  the  act  of  discussing  with  the  poet  Simonides  the  virtues  of 
absolute  government ;  and  he  seems  to  conclude  that  the  absolute 
ruler  is  not  only  enviable,  but  may  also  be  a  public  benefactor.  The 
trend  towards  monarchism  which  Xenophon  shows,  alike  in  the 
Cyropcedia  and  the  Hiero ,  is  a  trend  which  seems  characteristic  alike 
of  the  practical  politics  and  of  the  political  theory  of  the  age.  It 
appears  in  l’lato :  it  appears,  to  some  extent,  in  Aristotle,  who  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Politics  discourses  in  some  detail  of  the  irafx^aaiKevq 
or  absolute  ruler,  and  in  the  fifth  book  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
methods  of  ensuring  the  stability  of  tyranny.  It  appears  again, 
in  a  close  conjunction  with  actual  politics,  in  the  writings  of  Isoci’ates. 

Isocrates 

Isocrates  has  many  affinities  with  Xenophon.  Both  may  be 
described  as  thinkers  of  the  second  class,  who,  while  not  attaining 
to  any  philosophic  grasp  of  politics,  have  enough  of  philosophic 
tincture  to  express  in  general  terms  the  prevalent  tendencies  and 
opinions  of  their  generation.  Both  had  come  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Socrates ;  but  the  Socratic  influence  on  both  is  that  of 

1  For  the  Cyroptrdia  cf.  Henkel,  Studien,  pp.  136  sqq.  Xenophon  also  wrote  two 
treatises,  one  on  the  Lacedaemonian  Constitution,  and  one  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens, 
which  advocated  the  nationalisation  of  merchant  shipping  and  of  inns  and  lodging- 
houses. 
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Socrates  dimidiatua — of  Socrates  deprived  of  all  his  profundity,  and 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  commonplace.  Born  in  436,  and  dying 
in  338,  Isocrates  overlaps  at  both  ends  the  life  of  Plato,  and  even 
exercised  an  influence  on  Aristotle,  who  was  his  junior  by  more 
than  fifty  years.  In  his  youth  he  had  come  in  contact  with  Socrates  ; 
and  while  the  effects  of  that  contact  may  be  traced  in  his  attempt 
to  bring  to  bear  on  civic  life  the  ‘  philosophy  ’  which  he  professed 
to  teach,  his  failure  to  grasp  the  true  teaching  of  Socrates  may  also 
be  traced  in  his  somewhat  arid  conception  of  the  nature  of  philosophy. 
He  had  also  felt  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists,  more 
especially  of  Prodicus,  who  taught  the  nice  use  of  language,  and, 
indirectly,  of  Gorgias  the  rhetorician.  His  attention  was  turned  to 
rhetoric  ;  and  about  392  he  opened  a  school,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  for  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  by  w'hich  he  really 
understood  something  of  the  nature  of  political  oratory.  He  sought 
to  distinguish  the  teaching  of  his  school  from  that  of  the  Sophists ; 1 
and  in  the  effort  to  establish  that  distinction  he  gave  currency  to 
the  sense  of  the  word  Sophist,  as  a  teacher  of  sophisms  and  a  master 
of  the  tricks  of  disputation,  in  which  it  is  generally  used  to-day. 
Professing  to  teach  philosophy,  he  seems  to  belong  to  the  company 
of  Plato  and  Socrates.  But  there  are  fundamental  differences  between 
the  Socratic  school  and  the  school  of  Isocrates.  Unlike  Socrates,  he 
held  that  opinion  was  a  better  guide  in  practical  affairs  than  science  ; 
“  it  is  better  to  form  probable  opinions  about  useful  things  than  to 
have  an  exact  knowledge  of  useless  things”.2  Unlike  Plato,  who 
found  the  kernel  of  education  in  scientific  and  mathematical  studies, 
he  held  that  education  consisted  in  the  attainment  of  the  faculty 
of  forming  right  opinions  on  political  subjects,  and  more  especially 
of  the  faculty  of  giving  just  expression  to  those  opinions.  His 
philosophy  begins  and  ends  in  “the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  on 
lai’ge  political  subjects,  considered  as  a  preparation  for  advising  or 
acting  in  political  affairs”.3  But  if  there  was  a  great  gulf  between 
Plato’s  conception  of  philosophy  and  that  of  Isocrates,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  speak  of  a  feud  between  the  two.  On  the  contrary — 
at  any  rate  in  some  of  their  political  ideas — they  are  rather  allies 
than  enemies.  Both  have  the  same  monarchical  trend.  Plato,  who 
had  a  keen  sense  of  Greek  unity,  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic 
shows,  may  well  have  approved  of  the  scheme  of  Isocrates  for  a  union 
of  Greece  against  Persia.  Isocrates,  who  believed,  in  his  way,  in  the 
training  of  statesmen,  can  hardly  have  frowned  on  the  attempts  of 
Plato  to  train  the  young  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.4 

Isocrates  may  be  regarded  as  both  an  educationalist  and  a  political 

1  Isocrates  is  referring  to  the  Sophists  of  the  fourth  century,  and  not  to  those  of 
the  fifth. 

2 Helena  Encomium,  §  5  (quoted  in  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  II.  49). 

aJebb,  Attic  Orators,  11.  38-9.  *  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy ,  215-9. 
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essayist.  In  the  former  capacity  he  trained,  for  over  fifty  years,  not 
only  all  the  rhetoricians  of  his  day,  but  also  a  number  of  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  historians :  in  the  latter  he  handled  all  the  current 
topics  of  politics  in  the  fifty  years  between  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
and  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chaeronea  (387-338).  The  two  activities 
were  closely  connected.  His  education  was  an  education  in  rhetoric  : 
his  political  essays  were  intended  to  show  how  rhetoric  should  be  used. 
He  was  a  great  stylist  ;  but  he  regarded  rhetoric  less  as  a  study  of 
form  than  as  a  preparation  for  politics.  As  such,  he  believed  that  it 
was  superior  to  the  art  of  legislation,  with  which  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  both  concerned.  That  was  an  art  easily  mastered,  and  concerned 
only  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State ;  but  rhetoric,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived  it,  dealt  with  the  higher  questions  of  the  relation  of  State 
to  State,  and  was  at  once  the  parent  and  child  of  the  higher  states¬ 
manship.  The  real  problem  which  occupies  Isocrates  is  thus  the 
problem  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Greek  States.  It  is  a  problem 
which  to  some  extent  occupies  Aristotle  in  the  Politics.  He  urges 
that  Plato  in  the  Laws,  and  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon  in  the  political 
scheme  he  proposed,  have  both  neglected  to  consider  the  foreign  re¬ 
lations  of  the  States  they  sought  to  establish ;  and  in  two  passages 
in  the  seventh  book  he  discusses  the  proper  attitude  of  a  State  to 
its  neighbours.1  But  Isocrates  is  nevertheless  the  one  Greek  writer 
who  really  concentrates  his  attention  on  this  problem  ;  and  it  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  he  transcends  the  internal  politics  of  the  city-state, 
and  realises  that  the  actual  contemporary  problem  is  to  find  the 
proper  basis  for  the  relations  between  each  city-state  and  the  rest. 

We  must  judge  the  rhetoric  of  Isocrates  from  his  own  speeches, 
which  are  really  political  pamphlets  rather  than  speeches.  Some  of 
these  are  concerned,  it  is  true,  with  the  internal  politics  of  Athens. 
The  Areopagiticus,  which  belongs  to  the  year  346,  is  devoted  to  an 
advocacy  of  the  1  ancestral  democracy  ’  of  Athens.  The  term  was 
one  which  had  long  been  used  (cf.  supra,  p.  44),  and  to  which  dif¬ 
ferent  senses  had  been  attached.  To  Isocrates  the  age  of  Solon  re¬ 
presents  the  ideal  past  to  tvhich  Athens  ought  to  return.  The  use 
of  the  lot,  which  is  contrary  to  the  true  or  proportionate  equality 
which  distinguishes  worth  from  worthlessness,  should  be  abolished  ; 
and  the  fittest  should  be  picked  by  election  for  each  office.  The  old 
Council  of  the  Areopagus,  which  had  been  shorn  of  its  powers, 
should  resume  them  once  more  ;  and,  reeognising  that  the  education 
of  the  citizen  does  not  end  with  youth,  it  should  act  as  a  general 
censor  of  morals  and  a  guardian  of  public  discipline.  Isocrates  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  democrat;  but  he  desires  a  tempered  democracy,  “like 
that  of  Sparta,”  in  which  office  falls  to  the  most  competent,  and 

1  Politics,  n.  6,  §  2  and  §  14  :  vn.  2-3  and  14-15.  It  should  be  said  at  once,  however, 
that  Plato,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic,  and  again  in  the  last  book  of  the  Laws, 
certainly  discusses  the  problem  of  foreign  relations. 
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liberty  is  not  interpreted  as  license.  These  are  commonplaces  which 
recur  in  Aristotle ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  argument  of  the  De 
Pace  (355),  which  is  directed  against  the  retention  by  Athens  of  an 
Empire,  which  she  had  never  held  in  the  good  old  days,  would  seem 
to  be  also  re-echoed  by  Aristotle,  when  he  discusses  the  dangers  of 
imperialism  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Politics. 

As  far  as  internal  politics  are  concerned,  Isocrates  thus  advocates 
for  Athens,  as  the  cure  of  her  disorders,  a  return  to  ancestral  demo¬ 
cracy  and  a  surrender  of  the  vestiges  of  her  Empire.  But  he  felt 
that  the  true  cure  for  internal  disorders  was  really  external,  and  could 
only  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy.  Disorders  would  dis¬ 
appear  of  themselves  from  the  city-states  of  Greece,  if  they  were  once 
leagued  together  in  a  ‘  grand  design  ’  for  the  conquest  of  the  East. 
Isocrates  was  more  than  a  citizen  of  Athens  :  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Greece.1  He  saw  that  Greece  had  one  culture;  and  he  himself  had 
rendered  no  small  service  to  the  promotion  of  the  unity  of  that  culture. 
(He  believed  that  this  culture  was  the  real  differentia  between  the 
Greek  and  the  barbarian  ;2  and  he  urged  that  unity  of  culture  should 
be  turned  into  unity  of  policy,  and  that  this  policy  should  be  directed 
against  the  barbarian.  Thus  would  Greece  gain  cohesion,  and  her 
cities  be  cured  of  their  disorders;  and  not  only  so,  but  Asia  would 
gain  liberty,  and  her  peoples  would  be  freed  from  their  slavery. 

Isocrates  was  not  the  first  to  preach  this  policy.  Gorgias,  in  a 
speech  at  Olympia,  where  the  Greek  world  assembled  every  four  years 
for  the  great  national  games,  “had  become  a  counsellor  of  concord, 
seeking  to  turn  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians”.3  The  orator 
Lysias,  in  388,  had  delivered  an  Olympiac  oration,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
horted  the  Greeks  to  abandon  civil  strife,  and  to  liberate  both  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia  from  the  rule  of  the  barbarian  Artaxerxes  and  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  from  the  l'ule  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.4  Eight  years 
later,  in  380,  Isocrates  wrote  his  Olympiac  oration,  the  Panegyricus, 
which  he  never  delivered,  but  which  he  gave  to  the  world  as  a  pamph¬ 
let.  The  gist  of  his  discourse  was  the  need  for  a  union  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  a  common  campaign  against  Persia.  Such  a 
union  was  impossible,  and  the  discourse  of  Isocrates  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

xThe  orator  Lysias  had  already  spoken  of  himself  as  “  a  citizen  of  Greece  ”  in  his 
Olympic  oration  of  388  (Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  1.  156). 

2  Pancgvricus,  §  50;  De  Antidosi,  §  293.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Pan- 
hellenism  of  Isocrates  with  that  of  Plato  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic,  on  which  cf. 
infra,  pp.  264-8. 

3  Philostratus,  quoted  in  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  1.  203-4. 

*  Lysias  is  an  interesting  figu'e,  who  touches  the  history  of  political  theory  at 
another  point.  His  father  Cephalus  was  a  friend  of  Socrates;  and  the  scene  of  the 
Republic  is  laid  in  the  house  of  C-  phalus,  while  Cephalus  himself,  and  Polemarchus, 
the  elder  brother  of  Lysias,  are  both  persons  in  the  dialogue.  Lysias  wrote  a  defence 
of  Socrates  in  392,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  against  Socrates  published  in  that  year  by  the 
Sophist  Polycrates. 
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Two  other  alternative  lines  of  policy  remained,  either  of  which  Iso¬ 
crates  might  have  advocated.  One  was  the  union  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  a  federal  State.  Thebes,  which  attained  a  brief  supremacy  in  371, 
might  have  been  the  nucleus  of  a  Greek  federation  :  the  old  Boeotian 
league,  which  had  been  dissolved  in  387,  might  have  served  as  a  model 
for  an  Hellenic  league ;  and  Epaminondas,  who  showed  that  he  could 
rise  to  the  conception  of  a  citizenship  of  Greece,  might  well  have  been 
its  statesman.  But  Thebes  failed  to  use,  and  Isocrates  failed  to  see, 
the  opportunity.  He  turned  to  the  alternative  policy,  and  tried  to 
find  some  ruler  who  might  be,  not  the  statesman  of  a  federal  Greece, 
but  the  general  of  an  alliance  of  city-states.  Federation  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  political  vision  ;  he  was  too  much  tied  to  the  city-state 
to  advocate  any  union  higher  than  a  loose  confederation  or  military 
alliance  under  a  single  general. 

He  sought  to  find  such  a  general  for  many  years,  and  in  various 
quarters  of  the  Greek  world.  First  he  set  his  hopes  on  Jason  of 
Pherae,  the  Tagus  of  the  Thessalians :  after  his  death  in  370,  he 
turned  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  and  finally  he  found  the  man  of 
destiny  in  Philip  of  Macedonia,  to  whom,  between  346  and  338,  he 
addressed  a  speech  (the  Philippics)  and  two  epistles.  1  In  the  speech 
(written  in  346)  he  urged  Philip  to  bring  into  amity  the  Greek  city- 
states  ;  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  united  Greece  as  its  president, 
and  lead  it  to  war  against  the  barbarian;  in  a  word,  to  show  himself 
at  once  the  benefactor  of  Greece,  the  true  King  of  Macedon,  and  the 
master  of  Asia.  Isocrates  is  thus  concerned  to  find  an  “  hegemonical 
authority”  to  conduct  the  great  war  which  will  save  Greece  from 
internal  disorder,  and  spread  Greek  culture  in  Asia — a  policy  which 
has  found  a  curious  analogy  in  modern  times.  We  may  call  him  a 
monarchist ;  but  he  is  a  monarchist  within  limits.  What  he  really 
desires  is  only  a  military  hegemony  in  Greece,  and  that  only  for  the  one 
purpose  of  war  in  the  East.  He  may,  it  is  true,  in  addressing  a  ruler 
of  Cyprus,  praise  tyranny  as  “  the  noblest  of  all  things  ”  ;  but  in  the 
Philippics  itself,  addressed  as  it  is  to  a  king,  he  speaks  of  monarchy 
as  little  suited  to  the  Greeks.  The  truth  is  that  Isocrates  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  political  theory,  or  to  be  a  political  theorist.  He 
has  a  political  policy,  and  he  is  a  political  journalist.  As  a  political 
journalist,  he  has  his  qualities  ;  and  he  may  remind  a  modern  reader 
of  the  editor  of  some  great  newspaper,  who  steadily  advocates  a  line 
of  policy  in  his  leaders.  But  being  a  great  journalist,  he  was  debarred 
from  being  a  great  theorist  or  a  great  man  of  action.  Living  in  the 
dubious  bordei’-land  between  theory  and  action,2  he  failed  to  attain 

1  The  second  of  the  epistles  is  written  after  Philip’s  victory  over  Athens  and 
Thebes  at  Chaeronea,  and  urges  Philip  to  crown  his  glory  by  making  the  barbarians 
helots  of  the  Greeks.  The  old  tradition  that  the  news  of  Chaeronea  “  killed  with  des¬ 
pair  the  old  man  eloquent  ”  is  the  reverse  of  true.  It  filled  him  with  new  hopes  of  the 
future. 

u  Plato  alludes  to  this  border-land,  cf.  infra ,  p.  144  n.  1. 
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the  glories  of  either.  He  was  neither  a  Demosthenes  nor  an  Aristotle. 
Professing  to  be  an  orator  and  a  good  citizen,  he  was  destitute  of  the 
fiery  eloquence  and  the  generous  civic  patriotism  of  Demosthenes : 
professing  to  teach  ‘  philosophy,’  and  a  philosophy  which  was 
political,  he  had  no  such  grasp  of  the  philosophy  of  politics  as  men 
have  always  found  in  Aristotle.  tAet,  when  all  is  said,  he  had  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  trend  of  contemporary  history  which  was  denied  to 
Demosthenes  and  Aristotle.  J  He  transcended  the  inner  politics  of  the 
city-state  as  they  failed  to  do  :  he  realised  the  problems  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Greece  as  they  never  did.  And  when  in  338  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  made  by  the  Congress  of  Corinth  general  of  Greece 
with  full  powers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Persia,  Isocrates 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  justified  at  last  of  all  his  teaching. 

The  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics 

As  we  turn  from  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  to  the  Cynics  and 
Cyrenaics,  we  enter  upon  an  absolutely  different  line  of  thought. 
While  previous  thinkers  had  entertained  and  expanded  the  old  Greek 
idea  of  the  State,  the  schools  which  go  by  these  names  abandoned  it 
altogether.  While  Isocrates  rose  to  the  conception  of  Hellenic 
citizenship,  the  Cynics  advanced  to  a  conception  of  citizenship  of  the 
world.  In  them  we  see  the  conscious  apostles  1  of  a  cosmopolitan 
tendency  which  was  perhaps  inherent  in  the  philosophical  schools, 
composed  as  they  generally  were  of  teachers  and  disciples  drawn  to¬ 
gether  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  Greek  world.  The  Cynics  2  based 
their  position  partly  on  the  life,  partly  on  the  teaching  of  Socrates. 
If  Socrates  had  gone  barefoot,  and  had  talked  with  every  man,  high 
or  low,  so  did  the  Cynics.  If  Socrates  had  taught  that  a  man  should 
know  himself,  and  act  according  to  his  knowledge,  the  Cynics  pushed 
his  teaching  further,  and  taught  that  the  wise  man,  who  had  at¬ 
tained  unto  knowledge,  was  sufficient  unto  himself.  Following  and 
exaggerating  the  life  of  Socrates,  they  developed  into  mendicant 
beggars,  something  after  the  pattern  of  the  early  Franciscans,  but 
with  this  great  difference,  that  they  embraced  poverty  not  because 
they  loved  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  because  they  hated  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Socrates  had  criticised  some  of  the  institutions 
of  democracy :  they  revolted  against  the  whole  of  society,  with 
all  its  grades  and  its  institutions.  They  were  the  antinomians  of 
the  Greek  world — the  enemies  of  property,  family,  city,  and  whatever 
else  involved  degree,  priority,  or  place.  One  man  was  as  good  as 

1  Prodicus  is  already  represented  by  Plato,  in  the  Protagoras,  as  regarding  all  men 
as  “by  nature”  fellow-citizens;  and  Antiphon  the  Sophist,  as  we  have  seen  (supra,  p. 
6g),  was  already  enunciating  a  definite  doctrine  of  cosmopolitanism  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Cynics,  like  that  of 
Antiphon,  but  unlike  that  of  the  Stoics,  is  negative  rather  than  positive  in  character. 
They  disliked  the  “city  of  Cecrops  ”  more  than  they  liked  the  “  city  of  Zeus  ”. 

2  Cf.  McCunn,  Intern.  Journ.  Eth.  xiv.  185  sqq. 
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another,  and  one  place  was  as  good  as  another  :  “  Why  should  I 

be  proud  of  belonging  to  the  soil  of  Attica  with  the  worms  and 
slugs?”  Denationalised  by  this  spirit  of  revolt — “professing  no  city, 
or  home,  or  country,”  they  fortified  themselves  in  their  incivisme 
by  their  interpretation  of  Socrates’  teaching.  “  Virtue  is  knowledge  ”  : 
it  is  an  inward  thing,  and  only  an  inward  thing.  External  things 
are  not  the  aids  of  virtue  :  they  are  of  the  nature  of  hindrances.  A 
man  must  leave  all  things  and  follow  virtue :  she  alone  is  free. 
“External  institutions  are  obstructions:  all  social  interests  are  dis¬ 
tractions.”  “  He  taught  me,”  said  Diogenes,  speaking  of  Antisthenes, 
the  founder  of  the  school,  “that  the  only  thing  that  was  mine  was 
the  free  exercise  of  my  own  thoughts.”  The  wise  man,  self-poised 
in  his  own  avTap/ceea,  thus  became  their  ideal  :  the  Cynic  was 
sufficient  to  himself,  and  independent  of  everything  outside  himself. 
To  him  all  things  were  indifferent ;  and  the  State  was  a  meaningless 
thing.  If  he  acknowledged  any  citizenship,  it  was  citizenship  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  was  no  citizenship.  Hence,  it  was  said  by  Plutarch, 
“  Alexander  realised  the  Cynic  ideal  on  its  political  side  by  the 
foundation  of  his  universal  empire”.1 

Thus  was  the  city-state  sapped,  both  by  the  radical  assertion 
that  every  man  was  as  good  as  every  other  man,  whatever  his  political 
status,  and  by  the  no  less  radical  conception  of  the  wise  man  as 
sufficient  for  himself,  and  contented  with  his  membership  in  the 
life  of  the  universe.  The  old  idea  that  life  must  be  lived  in  the 
graded  hierarchy  of  a  civic  community — that  only  in  such  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  only  through  the  social  training  which  it  gives,  can  men 
attain  the  full  measure  of  humanity — is  dwindling  and  dying.  Two 
new  ideas  are  entering  the  world,  both  destined  to  a  long  history — 
the  idea  that  all  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  the  idea  that  they  are 
all  by  nature  brothers  in  a  single  human  society.  We  seem  close  to 
Christianity  and  the  Church  Universal ;  and  indeed  a  continuous 
line  of  thought  can  be  traced  from  Cynics  to  Stoics,  from  Stoics  to 
the  early  fathers — a  line  of  thought  along  which  the  conception  of 
the  independence  of  the  individual  soul  goes  together  with  that  of  a 
world-association  of  souls.  The  idea  of  a  world-association  was 
certainly  present  to  the  Cynics.  A  number  of  political  treatises  are 
assigned  to  their  founder  Antisthenes,  a  contemporary  of  Plato  :  he 
is  said  to  have  written  a  work  Concerning  Law  or  the  State  ;  and 
two  treatises,  a  Menexenus,  or  Concerning  Rule,  and  a  Cyrus,  or 
Concerning  Monarchy,  are  also  ascribed  to  his  pen.  Apparently 
he  held  that  the  wise  man  would  not  live  in  a  State  according  to 
its  enacted  laws,  but  would  live  by  the  law  of  virtue,  which  is 
universal  ;  while  he  believed  that  the  nearer  man  approached  to 
“the  nature  of  animals”  (a  subject  on  which  he  also  wrote),  the 
better  it  would  be  for  human  life.  As  it  is  used  by  Antisthenes,  the 

1Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  E.T.,  n.  161. 
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parallel  of  animal  life  serves  to  point  the  cry — Back  to  Nature  : 
abandon  cities,  laws,  and  artificial  institutions  for  all  that  is  simple 
and  primitive.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  Radical  Sophists  :  it  is  the  cry 
of  Rousseau  in  his  youth.  When  Ave  come  to  Diogenes,  the  greatest 
of  the  Cynics,  Ave  find  a  greater  moderation,  and  a  different  atmo¬ 
sphere.  In  his  Republic  (if  the  accounts  of  its  views  which  have 
been  preserved  are  not  coloured  by  Platonic  reminiscences),  he 
taught  that  the  only  right  State  A\ras  that  of  the  Avorld  ( ttjv  ev 
Koa/jbcp).  He  advocated  community  of  wives  and  children :  he 
mocked  at  the  illusions  of  noble  birth  and  slavery.  Advocating  the 
destruction  of  the  family,  he  must  also  (though  we  are  not  told  that 
he  did)  have  advocated  the  abolition  of  private  property.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  believed  in  the  necessity  of  laAV,  and  he  held  that 
law  was  of  no  avail  without  a  State.  It  would  seem  as  if  here  we 
were  confronted  with  the  idea  of  a  Avorkl-state,  with  a  world-law 
(like  the  Roman  jus  naturce) — -a  world-state  in  which  all  were  equal, 
bond  and  free,  Greek  and  barbarian, 1  and  which  must  have  been 
governed,  because  it  was  so  wide  and  universal,  by  a  single  autocratic 
head.  When  we  remember  that  Diogenes  was  the  contemporai'y  of 
Aristotle  (dying  the  vear  before  him),  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  his 
teaching  (if  it  is  correctly  recorded)  there  is  more  of  a  sympathy  for 
the  contemporary  movement  of  politics  than  we  find  in  the  pages 
of  Aristotle.  While  the  city-state  lay  dying,  and  while  Aristotle 
busied  himself  with  medicines  and  dietaries,  Diogenes  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and  cried — the  King  is  dying,  is  dead  :  long  live  the  new  King 
of  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Politics  we  find  something  which  looks 
like  an  attack  on  the  Cynics  :  the  man  who  thinks  he  can  exist  with¬ 
out  a  city  is  either  a  beast  or  a  god.  In  truth  the  Cynics  figured 
alternately  as  either — sometimes  as  gods,  creatures  of  pure  reason, 
untroubled  by  passion,  sufficing  to  themselves ;  sometimes  as  beasts, 
in  tbe  squalor  and  indecency  into  which  they  flung  themselves  in 
order  to  point  their  protest  against  the  ‘  conventional  ’  character  of 
all  clean  living  and  decency.  But  while  Aristotle  attacks  the  Cynics, 
he  seems  also  to  use  their  language.  His  watchword  too  is  avrdp/ceLa, 
or  self-sufficiency,  exactly  as  that  of  the  Cynics  Avas.  But  the  Cynics 
believed  in  the  avraptceia  of  an  isolated  self:  Aristotle  believed  in 
that  of  a  social  individuality.2  Man  is  only  sufficient  to  himself  in 
Aristotle’s  eyes  when  he  is  a  citizen,  and  it  is  just  in  order  to  attain 

1  Antisthenes  was  a  Thracian ;  Diogenes  came  from  Sinope.  This  perhaps  sug¬ 
gests  one  reason  of  toe  attack  on  the  Greek  city;  and  it  explains  the  Cynic  teaching 
omnes  homines  nalura  cequales  sunt. 

2  It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  reference  to  the  Cynics  in  the  discussion  of  the 
theoretic  life  at  the  end  of  the  Ethics.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Plato  is  thinking  of  the 
Cynics  when  he  speaks  of  the  philosopher  retiring  from  the  world’s  storm  “  to  live  his 
own  life  ”  (Republic,  496  E).  But  Plato  adds  at  once  that  such  a  man  “  will  not  do  his 
greatest  work  unless  he  finds  a  suitable  State,  where  he  will  have  a  larger  growth  and 
be  the  saviour  of  his  own  country  as  well  as  of  himself  ”  (497  A). 
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self-sufficiency  that  he  widens  himself  out  into  a  citizen.  In  Plato, 
as  in  Aristotle,  there  is  something  of  a  Cynic  element.  The  com¬ 
munity  of  children  and  wives  is  a  Cynic  tenet ;  and  there  are  many 
points  of  contact  between  the  Cynic  ideaPand  the  “city  of  Swine” 
described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Republic,  even  if  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  Cynics,  and  even  though  Plato  does  not  intend  either 
to  satirise  or  to  eulogise  their  views. 

The  Cynics  made  individualism  the  centre  of  their  system  :  they 
believed  that  the  individual  was  sufficient  of  himself  to  do  his  own 
duty.  The  Cyrenaic  School,  equally  descended  from  Socrates, 
pursued  the  same  individualistic  direction.  Knowledge,  in  their 
view,  was  sufficient  for  salvation ;  but  salvation  lay,  according  to 
their  tenets,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Finding  the  goal  of  life 
in  the  cult  of  a  wise  pleasure,  the  Cyrenaics  no  longer  needed  the 
State  to  supply  any  rule  of  action.  Philosophy  was  good,  Aris¬ 
tippus  is  reported  to  have  said,  “to  enable  the  philosopher,  sup¬ 
posing  all  laws  were  abolished,  to  go  on  living  as  before”.  Having 
attained  a  height  where  law  was  unnecessary,  the  Cyrenaics  found  it 
easy  to  regard  law  as  conventional,  and  to  hold  that  right  and 
wrong  existed  by  custom  and  enactment,  not  by  Nature.1  Y^et  they 
did  not  abolish  the  law  to  make  room  for  a  private  pleasure  which 
was  its  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  they  conceived  that  a  man  might 
find  pleasure  in  the  welfare  of  his  friend  or  of  his  country.  “  The 
prosperity  of  our  country,  equally  with  our  own,  is  of  itself  enough 
to  give  us  joy.”  But  the  joy  of  which  they  spoke  was  that  of  the 
“  pleasurable  moment”  (/ xovo^povo^ ?  rjbovij),  which,  if  it  might  be  found 
in  patriotism,  might  equally  be  found  in  art  or  any  other  ecstacy. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  the  same  for  the  lover 
of  pleasure  as  it  is  for  the  zealot  for  duty.  Both  regard  the  individual 
as  sufficient,  whether  to  measure  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  discern  his 
own  duty.  Both  regard  a  wise  indifference  to  externals  as  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end.  If  a  man  gives  to  fortune  the 
hostages  of  a  living  interest  in  anything  save  the  end  of  life,  he  may 
fail  to  attain  it.  Both,  therefore,  deny  to  the  individual  any  real 
interest  in  a  civic  unit ;  and  both  leave  man  with  the  negative  resi¬ 
duum  of  an  interest  in  the  world,  and  the  world  alone.  A  full  and 
active  life  which  realised  all  possibilities  was  to  Aristotle  the  result  of 
life  in  the  city.  Along  with  citizenship  of  the  wrorld-state  went  the 
idea  of  the  calm  of  a  solitude  (<27 rddeia  or  arapa^la),  in  which  there 
was  none  of  the  struggle  and  strife,  and  none  of  the  vigour  and  life, 
of  the  7ro\t5.  Such  a  temper  may  partly  have  prepared  the  decay  of 
the  city  and  the  coming  of  ‘  Alexandrinism  ’ :  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  also  its  expression  and  its  result. 

1  We  have  already  seen  (p.  70)  that  Democritus  perhaps  combined  an  hedonistic 
philosophy  with  a  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  State  and  its  law  in  contract. 
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PLATO  AND  THE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUE 
The  Life  of  Plato 

PLATO  was  born  about  the  year  428  b.c.  By  birth  he  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  Athenian  family.  On  his  mother’s  side  he 
could  trace  his  pedigree  as  far  back  as  Athenian  archons  of 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  ;  and  among  the  men  of  his  own 
generation  he  was  connected  with  Critias,  who  was  prominent  among 
the  members  of  the  oligarchical  clique  which  ruled  for  a  time  in  404. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  judge  the  politics  of  Plato’s  family 
from  the  career  of  Critias,  or  to  maintain  that  Plato  inherited  from 
his  family  a  prejudice  against  Athenian  democracy.  The  politics  of 
his  family  were  Whig  rather  than  Tory  :  they  were  proud  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  Solon ;  and  it  would  be  truer  to  ascribe  to  the  influence 
of  his  family,  if  any  such  influence  can  be  traced  at  all,  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  that  mixed  and  moderate  form  of  constitution  which  is 
advocated  in  the  Laws.1  On  occasion,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Gorgias,  Plato  is  a  bitter  critic  of  Periclean  democracy ;  but  he  can 
also  do  justice  to  its  better  side  even  in  the  Republic  ;  and  in  later 
dialogues  like  the  Politicus  and  the  Laws,  in  which  Socratic  influ¬ 
ence  is  less  present,  he  shows  a  real  appreciation  of  its  value. 

He  was  perhaps  never  a  disciple,  in  the  strict  sense,  of  the  Socratic 
school,  but  from  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Socratic 
circle.  Originally  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  embracing  a  political 
career  at  Athens  ;  but  the  death  of  Socrates,  by  which  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced,  changed  all  his  plans,  and  he  turned  to  the  life  of 
philosophy.  Down  to  the  date  of  his  first  visit  to  Sicily,  in  387  b.c., 
he  was  largely  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his  earlier  dialogues. 
To  this  period  belong  the  Apology,  the  Crito,  the  Gorgias,  the 
Protagoras,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  Republic.  During 
the  same  period,  which  lies  between  his  thirtieth  and  his  fortieth 

1  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy ,  pp.  209-10.  The  family  pride  in  the  connection  with 
Solon  (cf.  also  the  Charmides,  157  E-158  A)  appears  in  the  Timaeus  (cf.  23  A),  where 
the  whole  story  of  Atlantis  is  recorded  as  a  family  tradition  derived  from  Solon.  The 
Critias  who  tells  that  story,  and  gives  his  name  to  the  Critias,  is  not  the  oligarchical 
leader  of  404,  but  his  grandfather,  who  was  also  Plato’s  great  grandfather  (Burnet, 
op.  cit,  p.  338). 
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year,  travel  may  also  have  counted  for  much  in  the  development  of 
his  mind.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  and  here  (if  the  story  is 
true,  as  it  very  well  may  be)  he  may  have  learned  to  value  that 
division  of  labour  among  a  number  of  classes  which  he  afterwards  ad¬ 
vocated  in  the  Republic.1  In  387  he  visited  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  Pythagoreans.  During  his  visit  he  came  into  contact  with 
Dionysius  I,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  expounded  to  him  so  vividly 
the  tenets  of  the  Republic  that,  annoyed  by  his  denunciation  of 
injustice  and  condemnation  of  tyranny,  Dionysius  delivered  him  to 
a  Spartan  ambassador  who  sold  him  into  slavery.  Ransomed  from 
slavery,  he  returned  to  Athens ;  and  here,  in  386  b.c.,  he  opened  the 
Academy,  in  which  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 

A  writer,  and  the  apologist  and  exponent  of  Socrates’  teaching, 
down  to  386,  Plato  now  became  a  philosopher  and  the  head  of  a 
philosophic  school.  Athens  was  by  this  time  the  University  of 
Greece.  She  had  lost  the  Empire  which  she  had  held  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  century ;  but  in  exchange  she  had  gained  what  in  that  century 
she  had  never  held,  the  position  both  of  central  market  of  Greek 
trade  and  of  central  focus  of  Greek  thought.  The  schools  of  Plato 
and  of  Isocrates  were  both  meant  for  Greece  at  large,  and  both  drew 
on  Greece  at  large.  The  curriculum  of  the  Platonic  school,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Republic,  was 
largely  mathematical.  The  approach  to  philosophy  lay  through 
geometry  :  the  inscription  over  Plato’s  door,  we  are  told  by  a  Byzan¬ 
tine  grammarian,  contained  the  words,  “  Let  no  man  ignorant  of 
geometry  enter  here  ”.  The  mathematical  trend  of  the  Platonic 
school,  which  we  may  ascribe  to  Pythagorean  influence,  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  biological  studies  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  ; 
but  Plato  also  directed  his  school  to  biological  studies,  and  in  the 
Critias  he  himself  gives  “an  account  of  the  geological  history  of 
Attica  and  its  economic  consequences  which  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  most  modern  discussions  of  the  kind  ”.2  The  lectures  which  he 
delivered  in  the  Academy,  both  on  mathematics  and  other  branches 
of  science,  and  on  the  final  studies  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  to  which 
science  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  propaedeutic,  must  have  engaged 
the  bulk  of  Plato’s  thought  and  leisure  in  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
life.  They  are  all  lost  to  us.  We  have  none  of  Plato’s  lectures, 
just  as  we  have  none  of  Aristotle’s  set  writings.  We  have  lost  one 
side  of  Plato’s  work,  just  as  we  have  lost  the  other  side  of  the  work 
of  Aristotle.3  Our  loss  is  the  more  serious,  as  the  real  doctrine  of 
Plato  must  have  been  communicated  in  his  lectures.  His  dialogues 
discuss  particular  theses ;  but  Platonism  as  a  whole,  Platonism  as  a 

1  Plato  refers  to  the  Egyptian  system  of  classes  in  the  Timceus  (24  A). 

3  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  223. 

3  Ibid.,  214-5.  Hence,  as  Burnet  remarks,  “  the  difficulty  we  feel  in  passing  from 
Plato  to  Aristotle  .  .  .  we  are  .  .  .  comparing  two  quite  different  things  ”. 
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general  and  sustained  body  of  thought,  must  have  been  expounded 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  must  have  been  couched  in  the  same  close- 
packed  form  as  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.1 

Whatever  the  emphasis  laid  by  Plato  on  scientific  studies,  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  his  teaching  and  his  school  was  none  the  less 
thoroughly  and  essentially  an  ethical  purpose.  Like  all  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Greece,  he  sought  to  impart  knowledge  which  should  issue 
in  action,  and  to  teach  a  philosophy  which  should  be  a  way  and  an 
inspiration  of  life.  His  philosophy,  “  in  the  first  place,  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  soul,  and  in  the  second  place  .  .  .  the  service  of  mankind  ”.2 
He  believed  that  ‘  conversion  ’  came  not  by  any  sudden  gust,  and 
not  on  any  great  wave  of  emotion,  but  by  a  gradual  turning  of  the 
eye  towards  the  light  through  a  steady  training  in  science.  But  if  it 
came  otherwise  than  we  generally  think  of  religious  conversion  as 
coming,  it  equally  brought  a  new  life,  and  it  was  equally  an  initiation 
and  ordination  into  the  service  of  men.  The  service  to  which  the 
Platonic  disciples  were  called  was  not  a  service  of  preaching,  or  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  took  the  shape  of  what  we  should  nowadays  call  social 
work,  but  a  service  in  the  world  of  politics,  which  took  the  form  of 
guiding  and,  if  it  might  be,  governing  States.  Here  Plato  was  at 
one  with  Isocrates.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  they  diverged  in  their  views 
of  philosophy — if  the  one  laid  on  science  the  stress  which  the  other 
laid  on  culture,  and  if  the  one  sought  to  give  a  scientific  and  the 
other  a  literary  education— they  had  both,  none  the  less,  the  same 
practical  object,  and  they  both  sought  to  set  right  what  was  wrong 
in  the  political  state  of  Greece.  They  both  tended  to  monarchism  ; 
and  both  of  them  sought  to  find,  and  to  inspire,  a  ruler  who  should 
fulfil  their  ideals — who  should,  so  the  one  dreamed,  unite  Greece  in 
the  Great  Crusade ;  who  should,  so  the  other  hoped,  unite  all  classes 
of  the  State  in  common  service  to  the  one  true  Good. 

The  aim  of  Plato  was  to  train  the  philosophic  ruler,  who  should 
rule  by  trained  intelligence  and  not  by  the  letter  of  law,  or,  if  that 
aim  were  unattainable,  to  train  the  philosophic  legislator,  who  should 
imbue  even  the  letter  of  law  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  former  is  the  ideal  of  the  Republic  :  the  latter  is  the 
ideal  of  the  Laws.  These  ideals  were  far  from  being  dreams  or 
visions ;  and  the  actual  achievement  of  the  Academy  and  its  master 
was  far  from  inconsiderable.  The  Academy  was  a  school  of  political 
training,  from  which  statesmen  and  legislators  issued.  Plato  sent  out 
his  disciples  to  set  in  order  a  number  of  States  :  Xenocrates,  next 

1  In  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Seventh  Epistle  (341  C)  Plato  writes,  “  there  is  no 
writing  of  mine,  nor  ever  will  be  ”  on  certain  subjects,  by  which  he  apparently  means  the 
nature  of  the  Ideas.  These  things  cannot  be  explained  like  other  subjects  of  study : 
they  need  constant  association  and  intercourse  (in  other  words,  years  of  constant  lec¬ 
tures  and  classes),  before  the  fire  of  understanding  can  be  kindled  into  a  sudden  flame. 

a  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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successor  but  one  to  Plato  as  head  of  the  Academy,  gave  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  at  his  request,  counsels  on  monarchy,  and,  enjoying  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Athenians,  played  some  part  in  the  politics  of  their 
city.1  The  influence  of  the  Academy  was  widespread  :  in  the  East 
it  touched  Alexander,  the  champion  of  Greece  against  Persia,  and  in 
the  West  Dionysius  II,  the  defender  of  Greece  against  Carthage.  In 
one  sphere  that  influence  was  deep  and  permanent.  The  development 
of  Greek  law  owes  no  small  debt  to  the  work  of  the  Academy.  Plato 
himself,  in  his  later  years,  attempted,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Ben- 
tham,2  to  codify  and  modify  Greek  law  in  the  light  of  his  principles ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  Laws  exercised  a  profounder  influence  on 
contemporary  Greece  than  did  his  Republic.  “  His  work,”  it  has 
been  said,  “  is  the  foundation  of  Hellenistic  law  ;  ”  and  in  so  far  as 
the  Academy  helped  to  shape  Hellenistic  Jaw,  its  master  exerted  an 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans.3 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  Sicily,  and  when  he  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  Plato  made  a  direct  attempt  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing  of  his  highest  political  ideal,  and  to  turn  a  tyrant  into  a  philo¬ 
sophic  ruler.  From  the  Seventh  of  his  Epistles  ,4  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  Apologia  for  the  part  which  he  played  in  Syracusan  affairs,  we 
may  gather  the  motives  of  his  action  and  the  methods  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed.  As  a  young  man,  he  writes,  he  had  already  turned  his  thoughts 
to  a  political  career.  He  had  been  in  friendly  relations  with  some  of 
the  Thirty,  who  were  then  ruling  Athens,  and  he  had  lively  expecta¬ 
tions  that  they  would  achieve  a  political  reform  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  listen  to  their  invitation  to  enter  politics.  Their 
treatment  of  Socrates  spoiled  his  hopes  ;  but  their  fall  led  to  a  gradual 
revival  of  his  political  ambitions  (324  B-325  A).  The  shock  of  the 
trial  and  death  of  Socrates  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts  :  he  put 
aside  political  ambitions  for  political  reflection,  debating  in  his  mind 
how  a  reformation  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  State  might  be 
carried  into  effect ;  and  meanwhile  he  resolved  to  bide  his  time 
(325  E-326  A).  Finally,  he  came  to  see  that  politics  were  so  incur¬ 
ably  out  of  joint  that  only  a  radical  reformation  would  be  of  any 
avail,  and  he  was  compelled  to  declare  that  justice  could  only  triumph 

1  Plutarch,  Adv.  Col.,  1126  c  (quoted  in  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  303  n.  1)  ;  Gomperz, 
Greek  Thinkers,  iv.  pp.  5-7.  There  is  a  story  that  Epaminondas  of  Thebes  asked  Plato 
to  legislate  for  his  new  city  of  Megalopolis  (Diog.  Laert.,  in.  p.  23). 

'J  Bentham,  zealous  as  he  was  for  legislation  in  the  light  of  a  principle,  and  success¬ 
ful  as  he  was  in  imbuing  with  his  tenets  a  number  of  disciples  who  exercised  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  course  of  English  legislation,  is  in  some  respects  a  parallel  to  Plato,  though 
very  far  from  being  a  Platonist ;  cf.  infra,  p.  306,  and  cf.  also  supra,  p.  9  note. 

3  The  jus  gentium ,  administered  as  it  was  for  foreigners,  must  from  the  first  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Greek  law  of  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  afterwards,  as  the 
Romans  came  in  contact  with  the  East,  it  must  have  been  still  further  influenced  by  the 
Hellenistic  law  common  throughout  the  East;  cf.  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  304,  and  infra, 
P-  353- 

4 1  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  this  Epistle  is  genuine,  and  I  have  also  used 
the  Third  and  the  Eighth.  There  is  also  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Fourth  and 
the  Thirteenth  are  also  Platonic  ;  cf.  Hackforth,  The  Authorship  of  the  Platonic  Epistles. 
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through  the  reign  of  philosophy,  in  the  day  when  either  philosophers 
became  kings  or  kings  turned  philosophers  (326  B;  cf.  Rep.,  473  D). 
He  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when,  in  387,  he  visited  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  he  found  confusion  no  less  confounded  than  in  Greece  itself. 
But  during  his  visit  he  met  at  Syracuse  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Dionysius  I ;  and  Dion  became  an  eager  convert  to  his  views.  Some 
twenty  years  after  this  visit  Dionysius  I  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dionysius  II.  Dion,  remembering  the  effect  on  himself  of  his  meeting 
with  Plato,  and  hoping  that  Dionysius  II  would  be  affected  in  the 
same  way  if  he  came  under  the  same  influence,  persuaded  him  to 
invite  Plato  to  his  court.  With  the  invitation  from  Dionysius  came 
a  message  from  Dion,  saying  that  the  hour  had  now  struck  for  the 
training  of  the  philosopher-king  (328  A).  Plato  was  dubious  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  put  into  practice  his  thoughts  about 
proper  laws  and  the  right  constitution ;  he  was  ashamed  of  being 
judged  by  himself  as  only  a  man  of  words  if  he  failed  to  grasp  at  a 
chance  of  action  ;  and  he  felt  that  philosophy  would  be  condemned 
in  his  pei’son  if  he  did  not  seek  to  show  that  after  all  it  was  a  real 
way  of  life  (328  B-329  B).  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  367, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  came  to  Sicily. 

The  situation  to  which  he  came  had  its  difficulties,  and  it  had  its 
possibilities.  Dionysius  II  was  now  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
not  quite  so  young,  or  so  likely  to  be  amenable  to  training,  as  Plato 
might  have  desired.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  been  kept  aloof  from 
affairs  by  his  father :  he  was  impressionable  ;  and  he  had,  or  professed 
to  have,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Plato  himself 
had  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  training  men  for  action  in  the 
Academy ;  and  though  Dionysius  could  not  come  to  the  Academy, 
the  Academy  might,  as  it  were,  come  to  him,  and  much  might  be 
hoped  from  its  coming.  Plato  had  sent  out  pupils  from  the  Academy 
to  a  life  of  statesmanship :  if  he  went  out  himself,  to  train  an  heredi¬ 
tary  ruler  in  statesmanship,  he  went  out  on  a  definitely  practical 
errand,  with  a  definite  chance  of  success.  The  position  of  affairs  in 
Sicily  and  Syracuse  had  large  possibilities.  In  Syracuse  itself  a  right 
constitution  might  be  formed  :  in  Sicily  at  large  the  ruined  Greek 
cities,  devastated  by  war,  might  be  restored  as  a  bulwark  against 
Carthage.  Sicily,  like  Asia  Minor,  was  a  meeting-place  of  Hellene 
and  non-Hellene ;  and  Plato,  who  had  Pan-Hellenic  ideas,  as  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Republic  and  the  Seventh  Epistle  (332  E-333  A)  both 
prove,  might  hope  to  aid  in  the  West  the  work  of  Hellenisation  which 
Isocrates  preached,  and  Alexander  afterwards  achieved,  in  the  East. 

All  went  awry.  Plato,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  mathematics 
was  the  avenue  to  truth,  began  by  introducing  Dionysius  to  mathe¬ 
matical  studies  ; 1  and  Dionysius,  who  desired  a  speedier  road,  found 

1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Dion,  c.  13. 
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his  studies  irksome.  Worse  still — and  this  is  the  point  which  Plato 
himself  emphasises  in  the  Seventh  Epistle — the  court  of  Dionysius 
was  full  of  dissension  and  intrigue  ;  and  within  four  months  of  Plato’s 
coming  Dion,  who  was  earnest  to  the  verge  of  obstinacy  (328  B),1 
was  banished  from  Syracuse.  For  some  time  Plato  remained,  but  with 
no  prospect  of  success  ;  and  eventually,  in  366,  he  returned  to  Athens, 
visiting  on  his  way  the  Pythagorean  Archytas,  who  played  a  great 
part  in  the  politics  of  Tarentum,  and  forming  a  friendship  which 
afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

On  the  whole,  he  had  failed  to  achieve  any  definite  success. 
Syracuse  had  not  been  reformed  :  the  Sicilian  cities  had  not  been 
restored  :  Plato  had  pressed  Dionysius,  who  afterwards  made  this 
a  matter  of  reproach  against  him,  to  perfect  his  education  before  he 
attempted  political  action.2  But  there  had  been  no  open  breach 
between  Plato  and  Dionysius.  When  he  left  Syracuse,  Dionysius 
had  promised  to  send  for  him  again,  to  recall  Dion,  and  to  set  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  order  with  their  aid  ;  while  within  a  year  of  his  departure 
we  find  Plato  in  correspondence  with  Dionysius,  and  writing  to  him 
an  interesting  letter  (the  Thirteenth  of  the  Platonic  Epistles)  which 
shows  the  “philosopher  in  undress,”  and  displays  a  knowledge  of 
money-matters  which  some  have  thought  inconsistent  and  almost 
unbecoming.  Five  years,  however,  elapsed  before  Plato’s  next  visit 
to  Syracuse.  During  these  years  he  continued  to  teach  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  :  Dion  remained  in  exile ;  and  Dionysius  pursued  his  studies 
fitfully,  even  writing  a  treatise  on  metaphysics  which  professed  to 
reveal  ‘the  secret  of  Plato’.  At  last,  in  361,  Dionysius  sent  for 
Plato,  but  without  recalling  Dion,  who  was  asked  to  stay  away 
from  Syracuse  for  another  year  (338  B).  Dion,  who  was  spending 
the  time  of  his  exile  in  Greece,  pressed  Plato  to  go.  At  first  he 
refused,  feeling  that  Dionysius  was  not  fulfilling  the  whole  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  five  years  before ;  but  when  Archytas  wrote 
from  Tarentum  to  urge  him  to  come,  and  assured  him  of  the  good 
disposition  and  zeal  for  study  of  Dionysius,  he  finally  consented. 
When  he  reached  Syracuse  he  felt  it  necessary,  remembering  the 
facility  with  which  Dionysius  had  professed  to  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  metaphysics,  to  represent  to  him  the  difficulty  of  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  the  labour  and  time  which  it  needed  (340  B). 
Perhaps  this  beginning  hardly  conciliated  the  good  will  of  Dionysius  : 
at  any  rate  a  breach  soon  arose  between  the  two  in  regard  to  Dion, 
towards  whom  Plato  felt  that  Dionysius  was  behaving  unfairly  in 

1  In  later  years  ( EpistU  IV,  321  B-C)  Plato  warns  Dion  that  he  is  considered  to  be 
less  courteous  than  he  should  be ;  and  he  bids  him  remember,  that  success  in  action 
comes  through  winning  men  over,  and  that  obstinacy  is  the  stable-companion  of  solitude. 

2  In  the  Third  Epistle ,  written  to  Dionysius  II  about  358,  Plato  defends  himself 
against  this  reproach  (cf.  especially  319  C).  In  the  Seventh  EpistU,  which  was 
written  about  352,  Plato  speaks  of  himself  as  having  intended  to  press  Dionysius  to 
restore  the  ruined  cities,  when  once  he  had  made  him  wise  and  prudent  (332  E). 
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money-matters.  In  the  issue  Plato  found  himself  in  a  species  of 
honourable  captivity,  from  which  he  only  escaped  back  to  Greece 
through  an  appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  Archytas.1 

This  was  the  end  of  any  direct  action  by  Plato  himself  in  Syra¬ 
cusan  affairs.  But  for  the  next  ten  years  he  continued  to  show  an 
interest,  as  a  spectator  rather  than  as  a  participator,  in  the  dis¬ 
tracted  politics  of  the  city.  In  360  he  met  Dion  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  was  besought  by  him  to  aid  with  his  friends  in  the 
expedition  against  Dionysius  which  he  was  already  contemplating. 
He  refused  to  take  any  personal  part  (350  C),  pleading  that  he 
was  bound  by  the  hospitality  of  Dionysius ; 2  and  soon  afterwards, 
about  358,  we  find  him  once  more  in  correspondence  with  Dionysius, 
and  writing  to  him  the  Third  of  the  Epistles  to  defend  himself  from 
the  charge  of  having  dissuaded  him  from  the  restoration  of  the 
ruined  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  Dion  proceeded  with  his  expedition, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  some  of  Plato’s  friends,  including  Speu- 
sippus,  his  nephew,  and  afterwards  his  successor  as  the  head  of  the 
Academy.  The  expedition  proved  successful,  and  in  357  Dionysius 
was  expelled.  With  Dion,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Plato,  in  sole 
control,  Syracuse  might  seem  destined  to  become  the  model  philo¬ 
sophic  State.  But  trouble  arose  once  more.  Sicily,  as  Plato  says  of 
his  own  experiences  there,  seemed  cursed  by  an  evil  fate  (350  D). 
Dion  was  stiff-necked  :  factions  sprang  into  life  ;  and  the  Fourth  of 
the  Platonic  Epistles,  addressed  to  Dion  at  this  time,  and  urging 
him  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation,  proved  of  no  avail.  Dion 
failed  to  show  himself  a  heaven-born  legislator  after  the  manner  of 
Lycurgus  and  Cyrus,  as  Plato  would  have  had  him  be  (320  D)  ;  and 
in  the  issue  he  was  assassinated  in  353  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian 
who  had  once  been  a  member  of  the  Academy.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Plato  wrote  to  “the  friends  of  Dion,”  at  their 
request,  the  Seventh  Epistle,  which  in  part,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an 
Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  and  in  part  an  offer  of  advice  for  the 
future  conduct  of  Sicilian  affairs.  The  friends  of  Dion,  he  urges, 
must  seek  to  inaugurate  the  rule  of  law,  and  to  this  end  they  must 
empower  a  commission  of  fifty  members  to  draft  a  code.  This,  he 
adds,  is  not  indeed  the  ideal :  it  is  second  to  what  he  and  Dion  had 
hoped  and  sought  to  realise  in  earlier  days  (the  rule,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  philosopher-king) ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  best  available 

1  Plato’s  relations  to  Archytas,  the  philosopher-ruler  of  Tarentum,  are  interesting  ; 
but  we  know  very  little  of  them.  One  of  the  Platonic  Epistles  (the  Ninth),  which  may 
or  may  not  be  genuine,  is  written  to  encourage  Archytas  to  continue  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs. 

,J  In  the  Fourth  Epistle ,  written  to  Dion  after  his  expedition  had  proved  successful, 
Plato  speaks  of  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  its  success  (320  A).  The  two  passages 
are  not  incompatible :  Plato  may  have  been  eager  for  the  success  of  his  friend’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  even  though  he  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  him  to  take  any  personal 
patt  in  it. 
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(337  B-D).  In  the  same  sense  he  wrote,  a  little  later,  about  351, 
the  Eighth  Epistle,  in  which,  addressing  himself  once  more  to  the 
friends  of  Dion,  he  reiterates,  on  broader  lines,  his  previous  advice. 
Once  more  he  advocates,  first  and  foremost,  the  institution  of  the 
reign  of  law  (355  B-C)  ;  and  along  with  that  he  proposes  something  of 
a  mixed  constitution,  which  may  reconcile  the  interests  of  different 
factions.  A  triumvirate  should  be  formed,  in  which  the  expelled 
Dionysius  should  be  joined  with  the  son  of  Dion  and  a  younger  son 
of  Dionysius  I ;  and  by  its  side  should  stand  a  body  of  thirty-five 
Guardians  of  the  Law,  with  an  Assembly  and  Council,  to  decide  on 
questions  of  war  and  peace  (356  A-D).  This,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  ruined  Greek  cities,  are  the  two  things  which  Dion  would  have 
done  if  he  had  lived.  On  the  latter  point  Plato  lays  especial  em¬ 
phasis.  All  Hellenes  must  seek,  with  all  their  hearts,  to  find  a  remedy 
to  meet  the  danger  which  threatens  Hellenism  in  Sicily  at  the  hands 
both  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Italian  invaders ;  and  the  one  remedy 
is  a  strong  bulwark  of  restored  Greek  cities  (353  E). 

Such  was  the  part  which  Plato  played  in  the  actual  politics  of  his 
day  and  generation.  It  was  not  visionary  :  it  was  not  impracticable. 
If  he  had  succeeded,  Syracuse  would  have  gained  a  model  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Hellenic  cause  in  the  West  would  have  been  established 
beyond  any  danger  of  overthrow  from  Carthage  and  possibly  even 
from  Rome.  That  he  failed  was  not  entirely,  or  mainly,  his  own 
fault.  He  may  be  accused  of  want  of  tact  in  handling  Dionysius  ;  but 
it  needs  to  be  proved  that  other  measures  would  have  had  any  other 
result.  The  obstinacy  of  Dion  wras  more  to  blame  than  the  tactless¬ 
ness  of  Plato  ;  and  more  responsible,  far  more  responsible,  than  either 
was  the  social  condition  of  Sicily,  which  Plato  himself  knew  well 
(326  B-D),  and  which,  he  tells  us,  nowhere  and  in  no  wise  pleased  him. 
Luxury  was  rife :  faction  was  rampant :  Sicily  was  a  hot-bed  and 
forcing-house  of  rapid  growths,  which  could  not  stand  rough  weather. 
Some  results  flowed  from  the  Sicilian  experiences  of  Plato  ;  but  those 
results  are  chiefly  to  be  traced  in  the  development  of  his  own  doctrine. 
He  had  gone  to  Sicily  in  367  with  high  hopes  of  founding  the  city  of 
his  dx-eams,  and  of  training  a  king  to  become  a  philosopher  wise  enough 
to  regulate  human  affairs  by  that  living  play  of  Reason,  which  he  held 
to  transcend  so  greatly  the  dead  letter  of  the  Law.  He  had  begun  by 
believing  in  the  supi-emacy  of  Reason  and  in  monarchy  :  he  ended  by 
believing  in  the  rule  of  Law  and  the  mixed  constitution — not  indeed 
as  ideals,  but  as  things  pi’acticable  ;  not  as  the  Best  of  which  thought 
was  capable,  but  as  that  second  best  which  may  sometimes  be  better 
than  the  Best.  The  transition  was  gradual.  The  first  sign  may  per¬ 
haps  be  traced  in  the  Third  Epistle  (315  E-316  A),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  having  worked  with  Dionysius,  probably  on  his  second  visit,  in  361, 
in  constructing  pi'eambles  for  laws.  The  suggestion  of  persuasive  pre¬ 
ambles  to  be  prefixed  to  each  law  is  one  which  Plato  elaborates  in 
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detail  in  the  Laws.  It  is  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  rule  of  living 
intelligence  with  the  rule  of  Law.  The  preamble,  which  states  the 
principles  on  which  such  an  intelligence  acts,  and  on  which  the  law  is 
based,  is  as  it  were  a  bridge  between  the  two.  It  is  also  a  bridge 
between  the  first  and  the  second  phase  of  Plato’s  political  theory. 
The  Politicus,  which  may  have  been  written  about  360,  shows  the 
definite  beginning  of  the  second  phase.  The  rule  of  Law,  we  are  told, 
is  lightest  and  best  as  the  second  course  (297  E)  ;  and  indeed,  since  the 
ideal  ruler  cannot  be  found,  we  must  have  recourse  to  prescriptions 
set  down  in  writing  (301  D-E) .  In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Epistles 
the  emphasis  on  the  rule  of  Law  is  strong ;  and  here  there  emerges  also 
the  suggestion  of  Guardians  of  the  Law,  which  is  repeated  in  the  Laws 
(753  D),  and  the  doctrine  of  the  mixed  constitution,1  which  is  perhaps 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  this  last  of  Plato’s  dialogues.  The  Laws 
represents  the  culmination  of  this  gradual  development.  Plato  still 
upholds  the  ideal  as  an  ideal ;  but  he  condescends  to  the  practicable, 
and  abandoning  the  State  of  pure  Justice  with  its  1  perfect  Guardians,’ 
he  advocates  the  law-state  with  its  Guardians  of  the  Law.  He  still 
believes  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  setting  in  motion  such 
a  State  is  the  co-operation  of  a  tyrant  with  a  young  philosopher,  but 
the  normal  constitution  which  he  advocates,  when  once  the  State  has 
been  set  in  motion,  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  democracy.  We 
shall  hardly  go  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  constant  dissensions  of 
Syracuse,  and  his  own  experience  of  the  living  intelligence  of  an  actual 
ruler,  had  burned  into  Plato’s  mind  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  the 
sovereignty  of  an  impartial  and  impersonal  law.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Laws  was  slowly  formed  in  the  crucible  of  experience.  When  in 
extreme  old  age,  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  tolerance  and  half-humorous 
sadness  (as  when  he  speaks  of  men  as  “  merely  play-things  of  the 
gods  ”),  he  wrote  the  last  of  his  dialogues,  he  was  seeking  to  fuse  into 
a  system  both  the  lessons  he  had  learned  from  his  own  Sicilian  experi¬ 
ences  in  367  and  361,  and  the  morals  which  he  drew  from  the  political 
vicissitudes  of  Sicily — vicissitudes  in  which  he  had  himself  been  in¬ 
timately  concerned — in  the  stormy  years  between  357  and  351. 

But  Plato  was  a  philosopher,  and  it  was  philosophic  problems 
which,  even  during  these  years,  engaged  his  attention  most  closely. 
There  was  always,  one  feels,  a  struggle  in  his  mind  between  the  philo¬ 
sophic  impulse  towards  abstract  thought  and  a  feeling  (such  as  every 
man  who  has  embraced  the  student’s  life  can  understand)  that  he 
ought  to  come  into  contact  with  ‘realities,’  and  to  do  something  in 
the  world  of  action.  Of  the  two  the  philosophic  impulse  was  always 
the  deeper,  and  it  was  only  a  feeling  of  duty  which  dragged  him  into 

1  In  speaking  of  the  triumvirate  mentioned  above,  Plato  suggests  that  it  is  a  via 
media  (/xetrov  re/ivei  :  355  D).  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Dion,  that  Dion 
planned  a  mixed  constitution  composed  of  monarchical,  aristocratic  and  democratic 
elements. 
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affairs.1  Through  the  troubled  yeais  of  his  later  life  he  was  wilting 
critical  dialogues  on  points  of  metaphysics,  in  which  Socratic  influence 
seems  to  disappear,  and  in  which  problems  of  the  ci’itique  of  pure 
X’eason  occupy  him  moi’e  than  problems  of  practical  reason.  Yet  he 
never  abandoned  the  belief  that  he  had  found  a  way  of  life  ;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  train  men  to  follow  it,  or  to  dream  of  that  divine  if 
fai’-oflf  city,  in  whose  institutions  and  system  of  education  it  should 
be  permanently  established  as  a  common  possession  of  men. 

The  Method  of  Plato's  Dialogues 

The  form  of  Plato’s  writings  is  from  first  to  last  that  of  the 
dialogue.  The  purpose,  which  leads  him  to  prefer  that  form,  is  the 
purpose  which  animated  Socrates.  Socrates  had  never  attempted 
to  instil  knowledge :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  always  disclaimed  its 
possession.  He  desired  to  awaken  thought.  He  was  the  gadfly 
who  stung  men  into  a  sense  of  truth ;  he  gave  the  shock  of  the 
torpedo-fish  ;  he  practised  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  brought  thought 
to  birth.  He  appealed  to  what  was  in  man’s  own  mind,  and  trusted 
it  to  l’espond  to  the  appeal :  he  called  to  the  intelligence  of  man, 
believing  that  it  would  reply  to  'the  call.  And  so  it  was  with  Plato. 
He  desired  to  show  thought  at  work,  and  to  avoid  the  mere  exposition 
of  its  finished  product.  He  was  a  lecturer  and  a  teacher  as  well  as 
a  writer ;  and  when  he  set  pen  to  paper,  he  naturally  fell  into  the 
vein  of  writing  which  discussions  with  his  class  in  the  Academy 
suggested.  Like  every  genuine  teachei’,  he  wished  to  make  men 
think  by  his  teaching ;  and,  as  a  writer,  he  felt  that  thought  would 
best  be  awakened  in  his  readers,  if  they  were  made  to  follow  the 
process  of  the  author’s  own  mind.  A  subject  is  discussed  inside  the 
individual  mind  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  disputed  in  a  cii'cle 
of  talkers.  One  view  is  set  up  only  to  be  demolished  by  another, 
until  some  final  residuum  of  truth  is  attained.  “  One  shrewd  thought 
devoux-s  another,”  and  finally  truth  alone  remains  on  the  field  as 
a  victor.  The  dialogue  is  this  process  of  the  individual  mind  made 
concrete,  with  its  stages  translated  into  persons.  It  is  a  higher  and 
more  artistic  expression  of  the  same  tendency,  which  appears  even 
in  the  concise  lectui’e-notes  of  Aristotle. 

— —  Dealing  with  moral  problems,  Plato  naturally  started  from  the 
prima  facie  views  of  ordinary  opinion.  Some  character,  who  with 
dramatic  truth  is  presented  as  being  in  himself,  and  by  his  temper 
and  experience,  the  natural  embodiment  of  one  of  these  views,  appeal’s 
on  the  stage  and  gives  it  utterance.  Often  such  a  prima  facie  view 
will  represent  one  of  those  lurking  principles,  which  we  do  not  allow 
to  show  themselves  in  our  words  or  in  our  actions  (as  we  fancy),  but 

1  Cf.  Epistle  VII,  32S  C-D,  and  the  well-known  passage  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Republic. 
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to  which  none  the  less  we  pay  an  unspoken  but  ready  allegiance. 

“  After  all — if  I  dared  think  it  out,  which  I  must  not — pleasure 
is  everything  ”  :  or  “  after  all — if  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be, 
which  they  are  not — 1  ought  to  have  what  I  am  strong  enough 
to  get  Brought  to  the  light,  and  pushed  to  their  conclusions,  these 
lurking  principles  are  shown  to  involve  results  which  their  holder 
cannot  accept :  when  they  are  thought  out,  they  are  impossible. 
And  in  their  place  are  installed  those  principles  of  moral  life,  to 
which  we  pay  a  spoken  but  reluctant  homage,  and  which  nevertheless 
are  shown  to  command  the  assent  of  our  whole  being,  when  once 
they  are  put  before  us  in  their  full  meaning  and  bearing.  Seen 
in  this  light,  each  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  is  an  education  of  men 
away  from  the  false  if  cherished  views  of  the  ‘  first  blench  ’  back 
again,  but  on  a  higher  level,  to  the  faith  bv  which  they  act.  But 
it  is  not  always  that  popular  opinion  is  presented  only  to  be  rejected. 
Opinion  is  more  than  a  mere  inclination  to  error.  By  a  right  instinct 
it  also  reaches  the  truth,  though  it  does  not  really  see  the  truth 
which  it  reaches.  A  popular  opinion  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  inquiry, 
and  by  gradual  stages  be  developed  and  refined,  until  it  is  made  into 
a  perception  of  the  genuine  truth.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  true  opinion, 
and  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  character  of  a  State  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  character  of  its  citizens ;  and  from  this  opinion  the 
Republic  (after  correcting  the  false  opinion  that  might  is  right) 
ultimately  takes  its  start.  But  the  opinion  is  extended  far  and  wide. 
Brought  into  contact  with  philosophic  principles,  it  is  developed  and 
deepened  until  there  results  a  division  of  the  State  corresponding 
to  a  division  of  the  human  soul  which  is  one  of  the  preconceived 
principles  of  Plato’s  philosophy. 

A  particular  feature  of  Plato’s  method  is  his  use  of  analogy.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  use  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  physical 
world  was  a  characteristic  of  the  transition  from  the  old  philosophy  of 
Nature  to  the  new  philosophy  of  man.  In  the  method  of  Socrates 
analogies  drawn  from  the  arts  were  regular :  he  was  perpetually 
enforcing  the  need  of  knowledge  and  of  education  by  the  example 
of  the  pilot  or  the  doctor.  In  Plato  analogies  of  both  kinds  are 
frequent.  His  analogies  from  Nature  are  chiefly  analogies  drawn 
from  the  animal  world.  In  the  Republic  the  analogy  of  the  dog 
is  more  than  once  made  the  basis  of  important  arguments.  By  con¬ 
sidering  the  temper  of  the  watch-dog,  Plato  arrives  at  the  principle 
which  should  dictate  the  choice  of  guardians  ;  by  a  comparison  of 
the  male  watch-dog  with  the  female,  he  is  able  to  decide  that 
women  ought  to  be  guardians  as  well  as  men  ;  and  it  is  by  an 
argument  from  the  breeding  of  animals  that  he  comes  upon  his 
peculiar  theory  of  marriage.  The  same  use  of  analogies  from  Nature 
characterises  at  least  one  passage  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle.  It 
is  from  the  analogy  of  Nature,  and  the  example  of  the  relation  of 
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animals  to  men,  that  Aristotle  attempts  to  justify  slavery  as  a  natural 
institution,  and  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  slave’s  relation  to  his 
master. 

But  it  is  the  Socratic  use  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  arts  which 
appears  most  prominently  in  Plato.  The  conception  of  politics 
as  an  art,  on  which  the  Sophists  had  acted  when  they  had  professed 
to  make  politics,  like  medicine,  a  subject  of  teaching,  and  which 
Socrates  had  made  into  the  basis  of  his  demand  for  knowledge, 
penetrates  almost  everything  which  Plato  has  to  say  on  this  subject. 
Conceiving  politics  as  an  art,  he  demanded  that  in  this  art,  as  in 
others,  there  should  be  knowledge.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  feature  in  the  whole  of  his  political  thought ;  and  the  demand 
that,  on  the  analogy  of  all  other  ‘artists,’  the  statesman  should  know 
what  he  practises,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Republic.  The  same  con¬ 
ception  of  politics  led  Plato  still  further.  Because  the  artist  ought 
to  be  unfettered  in  the  practice  of  his  art  by  a  body  of  rules, 
he  holds  that  the  statesman  should  ideally  be  free  from  the  restraint 
of  law,  and  he  advocates  a  theory  of  absolute  government.  Finally, 
in  the  strength  of  this  conception  he  can  prove  that  every  ruler 
is  set  to  rule  propter  commune  bonum,  since  every  artist  must 
necessarily  work,  if  he  be  a  true  artist,  for  the  betterment  of  his  art’s 
object. 

The  use  of  analogy  is  difficult,  and  false  analogies  are  easy.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  Plato  did  not  always  surmount  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  that  he  sometimes  fell  into  pitfalls.  The  analogies  from 
the  animal  world  which  he  employs  can  hardly  be  accepted.  Such 
analogies  may  be  used  to  establish  anything — including  that  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  right  of  might  which  Plato  himself  explodes  in  the  Gorgias 
— and  yet  in  reality  they  establish  nothing.  Man  is  a  spirit :  and 
no  valid  rules  can  be  drawn  for  the  life  of  the  spirit  from  the  world 
of  brute  creation.  Nor  is  the  use  of  analogies  drawn  from  the  arts 
free  from  criticism.  The  politician,  after  all,  is  not  as  the  physician  ; 
and  if  the  one  should  do  his  work  without  the  shackles  of  a  text-book, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  other  should  act  without  the  regulation  of 
law.  The  treatment  of  the  soul  involves  other  considerations  than 
those  which  guide  the  treatment  of  the  body,  and  in  many  respects, 
as  for  instance  in  his  theory  of  punishment,  Plato  is  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  presence.  But  while  we  may  doubt  the  validity  of  a 
discussion  of  political  questions  according  to  analogies  drawn  from 
physical  arts,  we  must  not  forget  the  cardinal  position  of  Plato. 
To  him  politics  is  not  like  the  arts  :  it  is  an  art.  There  is  identity 
rather  than  analogy. 
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THE  EARLIER  DIALOGUES  OF  PLATO 

THE  three  great  dialogues  of  Plato  which  deal  with  problems 
of  political  thought  are  the  Republic,  the  Politicus,  and 
the  Laws.  Of  these  the  Republic  belongs  to  the  first  period 
of  Plato’s  life,  and  may  haveibeen  finished  by  the  year  (386  b.c.)  in 
which  he  founded  the  Academy ;  the  Politicus  may  be  dated  about 
360 ;  and  the  Laws,  the  last  work  of  Plato’s  pen,  was  published 
posthumously,  after  his  death  in  347.  But  there  is  a  number  of  early 
dialogues,  prior  to  all  of  these,  and  probably  written  before  386,  which 
are  largely  concerned  with  matters  of  political  theory.  These  are 
all  Socratic  dialogues  proper,  and  they  are  all  concerned  with  the 
exposition  and  vindication  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  The  Apology 
and  the  Grito,  in  dealing  with  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates,  raise 
problems  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  individual.  The 
Gharmides  and  the  Laches,  the  one  immediately  concerned  with  the 
virtue  of  self-control,  the  other  with  that  of  courage,  both  issue 
ultimately  into  larger  questions :  on  the  one  hand  the  conception  of 
the  unity  of  virtue  leads  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  virtues 
to  virtue  at  large ;  on  the  other,  the  conception  of  the  State  as  the 
promoter  of  everv  virtue  leads  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
moral  life  to  political  society  and  ‘  political  science  ’ — a  question 
also  discussed,  incidentally,  in  a  passage  in  the  Euthydemus.  The 
Meno,  in  discussing  knowledge  and  instruction,  necessarily  discusses 
the  nature  of  political  knowledge  and  the  possibility  of  instruction 
in  politics  ;  and  a  similar  problem  is  also  discussed  in  the  Protagoras. 
Finally,  in  the  Gorgias  Plato  is  concerned  with  the  value  of  the 
study  of  rhetoric  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  of  politics  ;  and  he  is 
led  to  attack  the  basis  of  false  principle  which  underlies,  in  his  view, 
the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  oratory. 

1.  The  Apology  and  the  Grito 

The  Apology  is  an  attempt  to  justify  Socrates.  Suspected  by 
the  democrats  of  being  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  coterie,  he  had 
been  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth  and  disbelieving  in  the  gods 
of  the  State,  and  he  had  been  brought  to  trial  by  his  accusers.  The 
problem  which  confronted  him  at  his  trial  was  the  problem  of 
Antigone,  when  Creon  had  issued  his  edict  against  the  burial  of  her 
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brother  Polynices.  Should  obedience  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  State, 
or  to  the  sense  of  justice  with  which  it  conflicted?  Should  he  con¬ 
form  by  promising  silence,  and  obey  the  law  by  such  conformity  ; 
or  should  he  satisfy  his  sense  of  what  was  right  by  refusing  to  refrain 
from  open  warning  and  denunciation  ?  It  is  the  question  which 
has  always  confronted  the  martyr ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr 
Socrates  gives  his  answer.  What  he  has  done  is  the  command  of 
God.  “  Acquit  me  or  condemn  me  :  I  shall  never  alter  my  ways  ” 
(30  A-C).  In  the  name  of  something  higher  than  the  law  of  the  State 
he  defies  the  law,  as  men  have  done  in  all  ages.  But  this  is  only  one 
side  of  the  matter  ;  and  another  and  complementary  side  is  presented 
in  the  Grito.  In  this  dialogue  Plato  supposes  that  Socrates  is  tempted 
by  Crito  to  escape  from  the  prison  in  which  he  lies  condemned  to 
death  for  the  answer  he  has  given.  If  he  escapes,  he  will  again 
disobey  the  law,  which  has  commanded  him  to  abide  in  prison,  and 
to  die  there  for  his  first  disobedience.  Shall  he  twice  sin  against 
the  law  ?  If  he  had  been  forced  to  defy  it  once  for  conscience’  sake, 
he  will  not  defy  it  again  for  life’s  sake.  He  has  already  done  a 
grievous  thing ;  he  has  gone  about  to  overturn  the  law.  He  will 
now  by  his  obedience  recognise  its  claims,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
he  will  help  to  establish  its  sanctity.  In  teaching  this  lesson,  Plato 
imagines  a  dialogue  between  the  Laws  of  Athens  and  Socrates.  “  So 
you  imagine,”  the  Laws  inquire  of  Socrates,  “  that  a  State  can  subsist 
in  which  the  decisions  of  the  law  must  yield  to  the  will  of  individuals  ?  ” 
“  But  the  decision  of  the  law  in  my  case  was  unjust.”  “  But  the  law 
has  none  the  less  a  double  claim  on  your  obedience.”  Plato  proceeds 
to  expound  the  nature  of  this  double  claim.  In  the  first  place,  the 
law,  regulating  as  it  does  marriage  and  the  nourishing  and  education 
of  children  (and  Socrates  admits  that  he  has  no  objection  to  urge 
against  this  action  of  law),  is  in  a  real  sense  the  parent  of  every 
citizen.1  By  law  the  citizen  is  legitimately  born  into  his  citizenship  ; 
by  law  he  is  educated  into  the  capacity  to  use  his  citizenship.  By 
the  grace  of  the  law  he  is  what  he  is  ;  and  as  a  child  owes  obedience 
to  his  parents,  so,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  citizen  owes  obedience 
to  the  law.  It  is  the  law  that  has  made  Socrates,  and  not  he  himself : 
shall  he  quarrel  with  his  maker  ?  The  conception  is  put  in  a  Greek 
form,  but  it  is  a  conception  eternally  true.  We  are  all  the  product 
of  a  number  of  influences,  which  have  shaped  our  character  and  given 
us  our  powers — our  School,  our  Church,  our  State;  and  wTe  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  gifts  which  we  have  received.  It  may  be 
our  duty  to  reject  them,  in  the  name  of  something  higher ;  it  is  also 
our  duty  to  respect  them.  The  debt  must  be  all  the  more  keenly 
felt,  and  the  more  carefully  repaid,  if  all  these  influences  are,  as  they 
were  for  the  Greek,  gathered  into  one,  and  if  they  appeal  for  recogni- 

1  Cf.  the  Ninth  of  the  Platonic  Epistles  (358  A) :  “  Each  of  us  is  born  not  for  him¬ 
self  alone  :  our  being  is  something  in  which  our  country  has  its  share,  along  with  our 
parents  and  along  with  our  friends  ”. 
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tion,  as  to  him  they  did,  with  a  single  voice.  But  there  is,  Plato 
feels,  still  another  claim  of  law  upon  the  individual.  If  he  is  bound 
as  a  child  to  repay  it  for  its  training  of  his  youth,  has  he  not,  when 
he  came  into  man’s  estate,  entered  into  an  implicit  covenant  (o>yu.o- 
\oyr)K€v  epycp)  to  obey  the  laws  ? 1  He  has  liberty  under  the  law 
to  emigrate  :  if  he  prefers  to  stay,  at  an  age  when  he  realises  the  obli¬ 
gations  which  he  incurs  by  staying,  he  enters  into  an  agreement 
(cruvd^Kr)),  none  the  less  binding  because  it  is  not  expressed,  to  dis¬ 
charge  those  obligations. 2  There  is  here  no  idea  that  the  State  is 
based  originally  on  a  contract  of  individuals,  and  owes  its  claims  to 
concessions  made  in  that  contract :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  j  ust 
seen  that  to  Plato  the  relation  of  the  State  and  the  individual  is  not 
one  between  two  parties  to  a  contract,  but  one  between  father  and 
child.  The  Sophists  were  the  ‘  contractarians,’  and  Plato  was  the 
convinced  enemy  of  their  views,  teaching  rigorously  the  inevitable 
nexus  which  binds  man  to  man  in  a  State,  and — as  a  corollary — 
the  dominant  claim  of  the  State  upon  its  members.  What  Plato 
means  is  that  every  man  who  regards  himself  as  a  member  of  a  State 
has  thereby  really  and  implicitly,  though  not  verbally  and  explicitly, 
subscribed  to  the  obligations  of  membership.  He  has  claimed  rights, 
and  has  had  them  recognised  :  he  has  acknowledged  duties,  and  is 
bound  to  fulfil  them.  This  is  implied  in  membership  of  the  State : 
it  is  implied  in  the  membership  of  any  group.  No  man  can  belong 
even  to  a  debating  society  without  incurring  obligations  of  sub¬ 
scription  and  of  orderly  behaviour,  which  are  the  correlatives  of  his 
right  to  make  or  to  hear  a  speech.  The  fact  that  he  does  not 
resign  his  membership  is  a  standing  proof  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
those  obligations.  This  is  Plato’s  contention ;  and  thus  the  gist  of 
the  Apology  and  Crito  comes  to  this :  “  Obey  the  law,  and  obey  it 

cheerfully,  where  a  material  interest  is  at  stake  :  otherwise  you  are  a 
disobedient  son  and  a  faithless  partner.  Disobey  it  only,  and  disobey 
it  even  then  in  anguish,  when  a  supreme  spiritual  question  is  at  issue.” 
It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Hobbes’  view,  that  a  man  should  submit 
in  matters  of  conscience,  and  only  revolt  to  save  his  life.3 

2.  The  Charmides,  Euthydemus  and  Laches 

While  in  the  Apology  and  the  Crito  Plato  writes  of  the  death  of 
Socrates,  in  the  Charmides  and  the  Laches ,  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  the  Euthydemus,  he  writes  of  his  life  and  teaching,  and  indicates 
the  methods  by  which  he  sought  to  convey  his  teaching.  The 

1  When  an  Athenian  boy  was  entered  on  the  roll  of  his  deme  as  a  citizen,  he  swore 

an  oath:  “I  will  hearken  to  the  magistrates,  and  obey  the  existing  laws,  and  those 
hereafter  established  by  the  people”  (Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas,  p.  211). 

3  Compare  the  argument  of  modern  believers  in  a  social  contract,  as  stated  by 
Hume  :  “  By  living  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every 
individual  has  given  a  tacit  consent  to  his  authority  and  promised  him  obedience”. 

*  See,  on  the  philosophy  of  ‘  resistance,’  Green,  Princ.  of  Pol.  Oblig.,  §§  137-47. 
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Gharmides  contains  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  temperance  or  self- 
control — a  discussion  which,  in  the  true  Socratic  manner,  is  rather 
aporetic  than  didactic,  and  directed  rather  to  stimulate  thought 
than  to  give  a  solution  to  the  problems  by  which  thought  is  confronted. 
One  of  the  many  definitions  of  self-control  suggested  in  the  course  of 
the  dialogue  may  be  noticed  here,  because  it  anticipates  the  definition 
of  justice  or  righteousness  which  is  given  in  the  Republic.  Self-con¬ 
trol  has  been  defined,  “by  somebody,”  as  “doing  the  things  which 
belong  to  one’s  own  self  ”  (to  to.  eaurov  npaTreiv  :  161  B).  The  defini¬ 
tion  is  not  accepted,  and  indeed  it  is  not  really  discussed.  Instead  of 
being  taken  in  its  obvious  sense,  that  men  should  confine  themselves 
to  the  work  of  their  own  particular  capacity  and  station,  it  is  twisted 
into  the  opposite  sense,  and  interpreted  to  mean  that  each  should  do 
everything  for  himself,  and  make  his  own  clothes  and  shoes  and  every¬ 
thing  else  that  he  needs  (161  E).  This  would  ascribe  temperance  to 
the  Highland  shepherd  of  whom  Adam  Smith  wrote  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  who  was  ignorant  of  any  division  of  labour  ;  and  Plato 
readily  objects  that  a  temperate  State,  which  must,  as  such,  be  a  well- 
ordered  State,  can  hardly  be  composed  of  Highland  shepherds  (162  A). 
But  though  it  is  thus  dismissed,  the  definition  recurs  in  another  form 
in  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  during  the  discussion  of  another  and 
alternative  definition.  Self-control,  it  is  now  suggested,  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  self-knowledge  (to  yi<yvd>aKeiv  clvtov  eavrov  :  165  B).  If  it 
is  knowledge,  Plato  makes  Socrates  rejoin,  it  must,  like  other  kinds 
of  knowledge,  be  knowledge  of  a  definite  object ;  and  what  is  that 
object?  The  author  of  the  definition  replies  that  it  is  threefold. 
Self-control  is  knowledge  of  itself :  it  is  knowledge  of  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  enables  its  possessor  to  use  them 
temperately  ;  finally,  it  is  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  ignor¬ 
ance  and  knowledge,  in  virtue  of  which  its  possessor  knows  the  limits 
of  his  own  knowledge  (166  E-167  A).  The  reply  contains  elements 
which  are  genuinely  Socratic  and  genuinely  Platonic.  The  one  know¬ 
ledge  which  Socrates  professed  to  possess  was  knowledge  of  his  own 
ignorance 

Nosse  nihil  dixit  se  nisi  nosse  nihil 

and  we  shall  find  Plato  himself,  in  the  Euthydemus  and  again  in  the 
Politicus,  suggesting  that  there  must  be  a  master-knowledge  which 
controls  the  use  and  application  of  all  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  identifying  this  master-knowledge  with  the  art  of  politics  or 
‘political  science’.  In  the  Charmides,  however,  doubt  is  cast  alike 
on  the  possibility  and  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  so  vast  and  embrac¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  possible  ;  knowledge,  as  such,  must 
always  be  knowledge  of  a  specific  and  related  object,  and  the  three 
objects  suggested  will  scarcely  satisfy  that  condition.  If  it  had  been 
possible,  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  it  would  have  been  supremely 
useful.  If  men  could  know  the  difference  between  knowledge  and 
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ignorance,  for  instance,  both  in  themselves  and  in  others,  they  would 
have  an  unfailing  clue  to  the  conduct  of  life  both  for  themselves  and 
for  those  whose  lives  they  controlled.  Never  attempting  themselves 
to  do  what  they  knew  that  they  did  not  know,  but  leaving  it  always 
to  others  who  knew  ;  never  allowing  others  whom  they  controlled 
to  do  anything  they  did  not  know,  and  could  not  do  well,  they  would 
institute  a  perfect  life  free  from  all  error.  A  house  inhabited  in 
temperance,  after  this  fashion,  would  be  a  house  well  inhabited :  a  city 
governed  in  temperance  would  be  a  city  well  governed  :  with  error 
gone,  and  with  truth  for  guide  in  every  action,  men  would  live  well, 
and  living  well  they  would  be  happy  (174  E-175  A).  So,  at  any 
rate,  it  seems  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  after  all,  that  such  knowledge, 
as  it  is  not  possible,  is  not  really  useful  either.  The  perfect  control 
of  life  by  a  knowledge  perfectly  conscious  of  itself  and  its  own  limita¬ 
tions  might  not  ensure  happiness  :  the  perfect  division  of  labour,  and 
the  limitation  of  every  man  to  the  work  of  his  particular  capacity, 
might  not  bring  a  State  any  nearer  perfection.  Perhaps  the  only 
knowledge  that  gives  happiness  is  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
(174  B)  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  knowledge  which  is  self-control. 
Perhaps,  again,  even  this  knowledge  is  not  useful,  at  any  rate  in 
the  sense  that  it  produces  a  definite  utility ;  and  self-control,  if  this  is 
self-control,  is  after  all  useless  (174  E-175  A).1 

The  aporetic  method  and  conclusion  of  the  Gharmides  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  suggestions  which  it  throws  out — suggestions  which 
we  shall  find  adopted  and  carried  further  in  the  Republic.  One  of 
these  suggestions  recurs,  and  is  amplified,  in  a  passage  in  the  Euthy- 
demus  (288  D-292  E).  This  is  the  suggestion  of  that  master  art  or 
knowledge  by  which  all  other  arts  or  branches  of  knowledge  are 
governed.  No  knowledge,  Plato  argues,  is  useful  unless  we  know  the 
purpose  for  which  we  should  use  what  we  know.  Even  if  a  man  had 
knowledge  so  that  he  could  produce  immortality,  it  would  profit  him 
nothing  unless  he  knew  how  to  use  immortality.  A  knowledge  of 
the  proper  use  to  which  any  branch  of  knowledge  should  be  put  is 
thus  a  master  knowledge  fundamentally  necessary  to  human  life.  A 
doctor,  for  instance,  knows  how  to  heal ;  but  a  further  knowledge  is 
needed  to  decide  the  use  to  which  his  art  should  be  put.  He  heals 
both  the  just  and  the  unjust;  and  yet  it  were  better  and  more 
profitable  for  the  unjust  man  to  die  than  that  he  should  be  healed 
and  live  ( Laches ,  195  C-D).  Without  a  master  knowledge  to  control 
them,  other  branches  of  knowledge  also  are  only  unprofitable  servants  ; 
and  this  knowledge,  when  it  is  present,  must  determine  the  end  for 
which  they  are  all  to  be  used,  and  fix,  in  its  light,  the  occasions  and 
extent  of  their  use.  This  master  knowledge  is  not  rhetoric,  or  the 
art  of  the  parliamentarian.  A  composer  of  set  speeches  can  make  a 
speech,  which  may  act  like  a  spell  on  a  popular  court  or  assembly ; 

1 1  have  used,  in  this  and  the  next  section,  Nohle’s  Staatslehre  Plalos,  c.  3-4. 
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but  he  is  as  ignorant  as  the  doctor  of  the  use  he  should  make  of  his 
art,  the  purposes  which  it  should  serve,  and  the  times  and  seasons 
when  it  ought  to  be  exercised  ( Euthydemus ,  289  D-290  A).  Nor  is 
it  again  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  :  1  the  successful  general  may 
capture  a  city  or  an  army,  but  he  has  to  leave  it  to  the  statesman  to 
use  the  victory  which  he  is  not  competent  to  use  himself.  It  may 
seem,  then,  as  if  the  master  art  were  that  of  the  statesman,  and  as  if 
his  were  the  art  that  is  the  cause  of  right  action  in  every  State — 
that  sits  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  always  steering,  everywhere  ruling, 
and  making  all  things  serve  their  appointed  use  (291  D).  Be  this  as 
it  may,  one  thing  is  clear  :  this  master  knowledge,  like  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  must  produce  some  result.  The  physician  produces 
health  :  the  husbandman  food  :  what  is  produced  by  those  who  possess 
the  master  knowledge  ?  They  must  certainly  produce  wealth,  liberty, 
harmony  ;  but  these  are  neither  good  nor  bad — they  are  in  themselves 
indifferent,  and  everything  depends  on  the  use  to  which  they  are  put 
(292  C).  What  statesmen  must  produce  above  all — and  this  is  far 
from  indifferent — is  knowledge,  the  true  good  which  gives  men  happi¬ 
ness.  But  must  they  produce  knowledge  among  all,  and  must  it  be 
knowledge  of  all  things ;  or  must  they  produce  it  in  some,  and  must 
it  be  knowledge  of  one  thing  ?  .  .  .  Here  the  argument  ends,  once 
more,  as  in  the  Charmides,  on  a  note  of  doubt ;  but  the  suggestion 
which  it  makes  is  none  the  less  important,  and  we  may  see  Plato 
moving  gradually  to  the  conception  of  a  State  perfectly  controlled  by 
a  perfect  knowledge  which  is  a  knowledge  of  the  final  purpose  that 
each  and  every  human  activity  should  serve — a  State  in  which  the 
statesmen  who  possess  such  knowledge  communicate  it  to  others  in 
their  degree2 — a  State,  in  a  word,  which  is  ruled,  as  Plato  can 
definitely  urge  in  the  Republic ,  by  philosopher  kings  in  the  light  of 
the  Idea  of  the  Good. 

The  Laches ,  which  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  courage,  but 
which  culminates  in  a  theory  of  the  unity  of  all  the  virtues,  points  to 
a  similar  conclusion.  The  sons  of  two  famous  Athenian  statesmen — 
Aristides  “  the  Just  ”  and  Thucydides  the  son  of  Melesias — are  intro¬ 
duced,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  in  the  act  of  discussing  the 
education  of  their  sons.  They  complain  that  their  own  education  was 
neglected  by  their  fathers  (it  is  a  favourite  theme  with  Plato  that 
Athenian  statesmen  have  always  failed  to  train  their  sons  in  their 
own  ways)  ;  and  they  profess  anxiety  about  the  education  of  their 
own  sons,  more  particularly  in  military  exercises.  This  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  virtue  of  courage,  which  it  is  the 

1  The  distinction  here  drawn  between  the  master  art  and  the  art  of  the  orator  and 
general  is  parallel  to  the  distinction  drawn  in  the  Politicus  between  the  statesman,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  orator,  general,  and  judge,  on  the  other  (cf.  infra ,  p.  272). 

a  5e  irapatiiSiyai  (Sti)  p.t]Sep.iay  &.\\T)y  fl  avr)]y  iavr^v  (292  D).  The  know¬ 

ledge  the  statesman  must  produce  in  his  State  is  thus  a  knowledge  of  one  thing — the 
final  purpose  to  be  served  by  each  action. 
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object  of  any  military  education  to  inspire.  It  cannot  be  merely 
blind  endurance,  which  faces  risks  in  ignorance,  and  without  knowing 
whether  the  purpose  to  be  served  j  ustifies  the  risks  to  be  encountered. 
It  must  be  a  seeing  virtue,  based  upon  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  defined  as  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  feared,  and  what  is 
not  to  be  feared,  both  in  war  and  on  all  other  occasions  (195  A). 
Courage,  therefore,  is  no  common  animal  habit :  it  is  the  quality  only 
of  a  few,  because  there  are  only  a  few  who  can  attain  the  knowledge 
which  is  its  necessary  condition  (196  E).  That  knowledge  is  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  still  higher  plane  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue.  Courage 
involves  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  whether  past,  or  present,  or  to 
come ;  the  brave  man  must  know,  in  virtue  of  a  permanent  knowledge, 
the  evils  which  are  to  be  feared,  and  the  good  which  is  not  to  be 
feared.  If  this  be  so,  courage  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  virtue  as  the 
whole  of  virtue  (199  E) :  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  present,  unless 
the  whole  of  virtue  is  present.  This  is  because  virtue  is  a  unity  ; 
and  to  have  one  virtue  fully,  in  virtue  of  a  proper  knowledge,  is  to 
have  all  the  virtues,  since  such  proper  knowledge  is  the  full  knowledge 
that  ensures  full  virtue.  Thus  the  end  of  the  dialogue  is  in  a  sense 
nothing,  for  the  differentia  of  courage  has  not  been  discovered  ;  but 
in  another  sense  it  is  much,  for  the  unity  of  virtue  has  been  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument.  And  that  is  a  conclusion  which  squares 
with  the  conception  of  a  master  knowdedge  in  the  Euthydemus.  He 
who  has  virtue,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  which  belongs  to  virtue, 
has  the  master  knowledge  which  will  guide  the  State.1 

3.  The  Meno,  Protagoras  and  Gorgias 

The  third  and  last  group  of  the  earlier  dialogues  of  Plato  is 
composed  of  the  Meno ,  the  Protagoras ,  and  the  Gorgias.  While 
the  group  with  which  we  have  just  been  concerned  represents  the 
positive  side  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  this  group  represents  the 
negative  and  critical.2  The  three  dialogues  which  it  contains  are 
all  addressed  to  actual  States  and  their  actual  practice  ;  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  them  all  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  such  practice, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  rests,  to  prove  its  shortcomings,  and 
to  show  the  necessity  of  true  and  genuine  knowledge  for  any  true 
and  proper  action.  Plato  thus  brings  Socratic  theory  into  contact 
with  actual  life  ;  and  while,  as  we  shall  see,  the  result  of  that  contact 

1  The  argument  of  the  Charmides  seems  to  draw  a  distinction  between  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  this  master  knowledge.  But  the  distinction  is  hardly  meant  to 
indicate  a  difference. 

2  From  this  point  of  view  the  Charmides,  Laches,  and  Euthydemus  already  suggest 
the  constructive  part  of  the  Republic — its  theory  of  justice  and  its  emphasis  on  the  rule  of 
philosophy;  while  the  Meno,  Protagoras,  and  Gorgias  correspond  to  the  critical  part  of 
the  Republic,  and  its  analysis  in  Books  VIII-IX  of  actual  States  and  their  defects.  They 
enable  us,  like  the  later  books  of  the  Republic,  to  understand  how  Plato  was  driven  to 
the  construction  of  an  ideal  State  by  showing,  as  they  do,  the  actual  conditions  from 
opposition  to  which  it  sprang,  and  which  it  was  meant  to  supersede  (cf.  infra,  p.  149  n.  1). 
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is  a  partial  justification  of  actual  life,  it  is  also — less  perhaps  in  the 
Meno  and  the  Protagoras  than  in  the  Gorgias — its  condemnation, 
and  the  justification  of  Socratic  theory.  That  theory,  Plato  urges 
in  these  dialogues,  is  incompatible  with  States  as  they  are.  The  death 
of  Socrates  is  itself  the  supreme  proof  that  the  lessons  he  taught  in 
his  life  can  never  be  realised  in  an  actual  State.  If  the  State  as  it 
stands  could  put  to  death  the  man  who  simply  taught  the  necessity 
of  the  rule  of  scientific  knowledge,  &  fortiori  it  would  never  tolerate 
the  actual  realisation  of  that  teaching.  It  follows — and  this  is  the 
conclusion  which  we  find  Plato  gradually  drawing — that  the  drastic 
reformation  of  the  State  is  the  prior  condition  of  any  attempt  to 
enthrone  philosophy.  One  must  not  merely  preach  the  sovereignty 
of  wisdom  :  one  must  seek  to  prepare  a  highway  for  its  coming,  and 
to  ensure  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  rule.  And  this  means  the 
construction  of  an  ideal  State,  so  ordered  that  knowledge  can  find  its 
proper  place.  It  means,  we  may  say  in  a  paradox,  the  building  of  a 
Utopia,  a  city  of  Nowhere,  in  order  that  knowledge  may  find  a  place 
where  it  can  dwell.  Short  of  that,  we  can  only  fall  back  on  the  State 
as  it  stands,  in  a  mood  of  pessimism,  and  admitting  that  there  is  no 
place  to  be  found  for  the  rule  of  knowledge,  we  must  admit  that 
Socrates  taught  the  impossible. 

This  full  conclusion  is  only  attained  in  the  Republic,  and  only 
attained  gradually.  As  yet  Plato  is  only  concerned  with  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Socratic  teaching  against  the  practice  of  actual  life.  Socrates 
had  taught  the  supremacy  of  the  true  or  greater  knowledge.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  men  attain  such  success  as  they  actually 
attain  without  that  knowledge ;  and  is  that  knowledge  again  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  can  be  made  a  subject  of  instruction  and  communicated 
to  others  ?  The  justification  of  Socrates  demands  an  answer  to  these 
questions  ;  and  in  the  Meno  an  answer  is  attempted.  Here  political 
virtue,  or  the  quality  of  a  good  statesman,  comes  under  discussion  ; 
and  Plato  admits  that  experience  shows  that  good  statesmen  do 
not  transmit  their  qualities  to  their  sons  or  successors.  Yet  they 
certainly  would,  if  they  could  ;  and  it  would  therefore  seem,  after 
all,  that  Socrates  was  preaching  the  impossible,  and  that  no  in¬ 
struction  can  make  a  good  statesman.  In  reality  it  is  not  so.  The 
reason  why  good  statesmen  cannot  transmit  a  knowledge  of  states¬ 
manship  is  not  that  it  is  not  transmissible,  but  that  they  have 
no  knowledge  to  transmit.  Instead  of  a  reasoned  knowledge,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  principle,  in  the  light  of  which  it  is  lucid  and  teachable, 
they  have  only  an  instinctive  tact,  a  sort  of  flair  by  which  they  can 
travel  along  the  right  path,  though  their  eyes  are  holden  from  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth.1  Such  an  instinctive  “  right  opinion  ”  ( op6r)  Sofa), 

1  This  is  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  the  Two  Knowledges.  The  lesser  knowledge  (or 
“  right  opinion  ”)  is  like  the  statues  made  by  Daedalus.  They  disappeared  unless  they 
were  made  fast ;  and  right  opinion  equally  disappears,  unless  it  is  made  fast  by  a  reason- 
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“  which  is  in  politics  what  divination  is  in  religion,”  may  lead  men 
very  far,  and  “having  no  understanding,”  but  “being  inspired  and 
possessed,”  they  may  say  and  do  much  that  is  noble  (99  C-D).  But 
right  opinion  is  incommunicable  :  one  cannot  teach  an  instinct ;  and 
it  has  the  further  defect,  that  at  a  crucial  moment  it  may  fail.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  respond  to  every  fresh  problem  :  under  a 
different  set  of  conditions  it  may  be  utterly  useless,  because  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  mere  use  and  wont.  Only  a  reasoned  knowledge 
illuminated  by  a  principle  will  meet  and  master  every  demand  of  life  ; 
and  such  a  knowledge,  so  methodised  and  unified,  is  a  natural  subject 
of  instruction  which  one  generation  can  hand  on  to  another.  The 
Meno  shows  how  strongly  Plato  felt  the  two  great  advantages  of 
scientific  knowledge — first,  that  it  could  meet  every  emergency,  and 
secondly,  that  it  could  be  continuously  transmitted.  With  a  scientific 
training  statesmen  would  not  need  to  rely  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  and  States  would  cease  to  depend  on  the  chance  of  finding 
an  inspii’ed  statesman  for  every  crisis.  Training  would  give  the 
statesman  continuous  inspiration :  training  would  give  the  State 
a  permanent  dynasty  of  philosopher-kings  instead  of  occasional  ‘  pre¬ 
miers  of  the  people  ’.  It  was  reflections  such  as  these  which  impelled 
Plato  towards  the  whole  system  of  training  proclaimed  in  the  Republic 
and  actually  given  in  the  Academy.  The  Meno  foreshadows  both, 
and  shows  Plato  feeling  for  a  way  to  bring  life  out  of  the  domain  of 
chance  wedded  to  instinct,  and  into  the  sphere  of  art  wedded  to  know¬ 
ledge. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Protagoras.  In  this  dialogue 
not  only  Socrates,  but  the  Sophist  Protagoras  also,  appears  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  position  indicated  in  the  Meno  ;  and  while  in  its  course 
Socrates  is  made  to  confute  Protagoras,  we  ultimately  find  that  he 
only  returns  to  Protagoras’  own  view  on  a  higher  level.  Protagoras 
begins  with  the  assertion,  that  as  a  Sophist  or  teacher  he  teaches  poli¬ 
tical  art  ( 7To\iTLKr]  re^vT]),  and  that  by  his  instruction  men  became 
good  citizens,  “able  to  speak  and  to  act  for  the  best  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State  ”  (319  A).  Socrates  has  two  objections  to  urge  against  the 
possibility  of  any  instruction  in  such  a  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
while  on  a  subject  like  ship-building  nobody  commands  an  audience 
in  the  Assembly  who  does  not  possess  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  in  affairs  of  State  tinker  and  tailor  are  heard  with  a  readiness 
which  implies  that  there  is  no  technical  knowledge  of  political  art. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  old  difficulty  :  statesmen  are  shown 
by  the  experience  of  Athens  to  be  incapable  of  communicating  their 
wisdom  to  their  sons.  In  a  long  speech  Protagoras  replies  to  Socrates’ 
difficulties.  Underlying  his  speech  is  the  assumption,  which  also 
underlies  all  the  thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  political  art, 

ing  reference  to  a  principle  or  cause.  Once  this  is  done,  it  ceases  to  be  mere  opinion, 
and  becomes  true  knowledge  (Meno,  97  D-98  A). 
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or  the  quality  of  acting  rightly  in  the  State,  is  the  same  as  virtue,  or 
the  quality  of  right  action  in  general.  Political  art  in  this  wide  sense 
Protagoras  regards  as  not,  like  specific  arts,  the  quality  of  special 
individuals,  but  the  common  endowment  of  all  mankind.  This  con¬ 
viction  he  states  in  an  apologue,  which  seems  to  represent  his  actual 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  State  ( 'supra ,  p.  62).  He  believes  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  state  of  Nature,  and  in  the  religious  origin  of  political  association. 
In  the  state  of  Nature  men,  while  possessed  of  the  arts  of  life,  were 
destitute  of  political  art,  and  though  they  had  religion  and  language, 
they  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  beasts  for  want  of  the  strength 
of  political  association.1  Desire  for  self-preservation  drew  them  into 
cities ;  but  still  destitute  of  political  art,  they  destroyed  their  own 
cities  by  internal  dissension.  At  last  Zeus  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
“sent  Hermes  to  them,  bearing  reverence  and  justice  to  be  the  order¬ 
ing  principles  of  cities  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  conciliation  ” 
(322  C).  But  while  the  arts  had  each  been  the  property  of  a  favoured 
few,  Zeus  gave  the  “political  art”  of  justice  to  all,  since  all  must 
share  therein,  if  the  cities  of  men  were  ever  to  exist  and  prosper.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  Athenians  listen  to  tinker  and  tailor  in  affairs  of 
State. 

A  deep  truth  is  stated  in  this  apologue.  Mere  aggregations  of 
men  do  not  form  a  State :  an  artificial  unity  maintained  by  artificial 
laws  would  be  no  sooner  formed  than  broken.  What  is  needed  is  the 
life-breath  from  on  high — a  common  mind  to  pursue  a  common  purpose 
of  good  life ;  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  a  common  mind  that  the 
State  is  real  and  vital.  As  Protagoras  continues  his  argument,  he 
hits  intuitively  on  further  truths.  Punishment,  he  tells  his  audience, 
is  proof  positive  that  this  virtue  or  political  art,  which  is  the  life- 
breath  of  the  State,  can  be  transmitted  and  taught ;  for  punishment 
is  not  the  “  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast  ”  (324  B)  or  a  retaliation  for 
past  wrong  ;  it  is  administered  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  to  deter 
the  criminal  from  doing  wrong  again.2  And  not  only  does  a  preven¬ 
tive  means  like  punishment  imply  that  virtue  can  be  taught:  it  is 
clearly  explicit  in  a  positive  way  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  For  youth,  there  is  all  the  instruction  of  great  poetry,  with 
its  admonitions,  and  its  stories  of  famous  men  of  old  for  imitation  and 

1  Plato  again  speaks  of  early  man  as  almost  destroyed  by  the  beasts,  Politicus, 
274  B.  Similarly  Lucretius,  in  a  fine  passage  on  the  life  of  primitive  man,  speaks  of 
him  as  often  devoured  by  beasts  : — ■ 

Pabula  viva  feris  praebebat,  dentibus  haustus  .  .  . 

Viva  videns  vivo  sepeliri  viscera  busto. 

2  For  Plato’s  theory  of  punishment,  cf.  infra,  pp.  354-63.  When  Plato  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Protagoras  a  theory  of  punishment,  we  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  an 
argument  between  Pericles  and  Protagoras,  which  lasted  a  whole  day.  “  One  of  the 
participators  in  the  game  of  throwing  a  spear  had  unintentionally  killed  a  bystander : 
who  was  the  guilty  party  .  .  .  was  it  the  deviser  of  the  game  .  .  .  the  competitor,  or 
the  spear  itself?  ”  (Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  1.  446). 
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emulation  :  there  is  music,  which  by  its  harmonies  and  rhythms  makes 
the  soul  rhythmical  and  harmonious  ;  and  there  is  gymnastics,  which 
makes  the  body  fit  minister  of  a  virtuous  mind.  For  manhood,  again, 
there  is  the  ensample  of  the  laws,  which  guide  men’s  conduct  not  only 
by  repression,  but  also  by  positive  direction.  Nay,  outside  all  set  and 
formal  institutions  for  the  teaching  of  virtue,  Protagoras  asks,  is  there 
not  more  ?  “  Are  not  all  men  teachers  of  virtue,  each  according  to 

his  ability?”  (327  E).  Is  not  society  one  great  school  of  education? 
Merely  by  speaking  our  language  to  one  another,  we  teach  it  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  the  young  as  they  listen  ;  and  what  is  true  of  our  words  is 
true  of  our  deeds.  Our  lives  are  so  many  lessons,  and  some  of  us  good 
teachers,  teaching  good,  and  some  of  us  evil  teachers,  teaching  evil. 
“All  of  us  have  a  mutual  interest  in  the  justice  and  virtue  of  one 
another,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  every  one  is  so  ready  to  teach 
justice  and  the  laws”  (327  B).  And  if,  as  Socrates  had  urged,  some 
of  us  are  good  teachers,  and  yet  produce  poor  results,  is  it  not  merely 
that  we  have  poor  material  ?  If  Pericles  failed  to  transmit  his  virtue 
and  his  political  ability  to  his  sons,  it  was  not  because  he  lacked  know¬ 
ledge,  or  even  because  the  knowledge  he  possessed  was  such  as  to  be 
incommunicable,  but  because  the  gods  do  not  give  their  greatest  gifts 
to  all  men,  and  they  had  not  given  them  to  his  sons.  In  any  case,  his 
sons  were  educated  in  the  general  school  of  society,  and  they  received 
the  general  and  communicable  gifts  of  the  political  art,  even  if  they 
failed  to  inherit  the  inspired  statesmanship  of  their  father. 

It  may  well  seem  that  Protagoras  has  made  a  good  defence  both 
of  the  Athenian  Assembly  and  of  Athenian  statesmen.1  He  has  de¬ 
fended  the  Athenian  Assembly  by  the  argument,  which  must  always 
be  a  fundamental  argument  for  the  democratic  cause,  that  in  politics 
there  is  no  distinction  of  professional  and  amateur,  and  that  all  men 
acquire  a  political  instinct  as  readily  as  they  learn  their  own  language 
or  pick  up  a  tune.  He  has  defended  Athenian  statesmen  equally : 
they  are  not  to  blame  if  they  cannot  transmit  to  their  sons  the  torch 
of  a  divine  inspiration  which  descends  as  it  lists.  Nor  has  Protagoras 
only  made  a  good  defence  of  the  political  practice  of  Athens :  he  has 
said  much  which  appears  as  Platonic  as  it  is  Protagorean.  Much  of 
the  Republic — its  whole  scheme  of  education  for  instance — seems  like 
an  expression  of  the  ideas  which  Protagoras  is  here  made  to  express. 
Just  as  in  the  Republic  Plato  begins  by  conceiving  the  State  as  an 
economic  organisation,  based  on  division  of  labour,  and  then  proceeds 
to  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane,  conceiving  it  as  a  spiritual  association  in 
which  each  finds  righteousness  through  the  fulfilment  of  his  allotted 
duty,  so  Protagoras,  in  the  dialogue  called  by  his  name,  begins  by 

1  The  leniency  of  the  judgment  passed  on  Athens  in  the  Protagoras  is  remarkable, 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  rigour  of  the  Goigias.  We  have  to  remember,  first, 
that  Plato  is  stating  the  views  of  Protagoras,  and  secondly,  that  Protagoras  himself, 
by  his  own  account,  is  holding  a  brief,  and  stating  ordinary  Athenian  views  rather 
than  his  own  (349  A  :  352  B). 
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regarding  the  State  as  an  institution  for  the  preservation  of  life,  and 
ends  by  regarding  it  as  a  common  structure  of  mind  erected  for  a 
common  purpose  of  good  life.  Men  may  have  the  arts  of  life,  and 
they  may  add  to  these  some  common  machinery  for  the  protection 
of  life ;  but  the  mere  economic  association  is  in  its  nature  selfish,  even 
though  the  division  of  labour  which  it  entails  seems  to  promise  mutual 
help,  and  by  this  selfishness  it  will  be  destroyed,  unless  the  saving 
grace  of  ‘  political  art  ’  comes  down  to  men  with  its  gifts  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  reverence. 

So  far,  then,  the  teaching  of  Protagoras  is  confirmed  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Plato  himself  in  his  greatest  dialogue.  Yet  Plato  makes  Soc¬ 
rates,  in  spite  of  all  the  acknowledged  charm  of  Protagoras’  discourse, 
proceed  to  its  confutation.  He  is  wrong  in  distinguishing  political 
art  from  all  other  arts  as  a  common  possession,  and  in  holding  that 
it  is  automatically  communicated  in  the  ordinary  life  of  society  :  he 
is  wrong,  again,  in  believing  that  its  highest  reach  is  an  incalculable 
and  incommunicable  instinct.  The  political  art,  like  other  arts,  is 
the  property  of  a  few,  and  requires  a  special  training ;  and  its  best 
practitioners,  like  the  best  practitioners  of  any  other  art,  must 
possess  a  reasoned  and  transmissible  skill.  Politics  is  no  field  for 
the  instinct  of  the  masses  and  the  intuition  of  statesmen  :  a  State 
cannot  rest  on  a  basis  of  mere  general  knowledge  (or  ignorance) 
coupled  with  the  saving  grace  of  heaven-born  statesmen ;  it  needs 
philosophic  knowledge  and  the  trained  ruler  on  whose  presence  it  can 
always  count  if  it  possesses  a  system  of  training.  Protagoras  is  right, 
it  is  true,  in  identifying  the  political  art  with  virtue,  and  in  holding 
that  virtue  can  be  taught ;  but  virtue  is  a  more  arduous  thing,  and 
needs  a  more  serious  teaching,  than  he  allows.  Perfect  virtue  is  not  an 
aggregate  of  qualities  in  which  all  men  can  participate,  each  in  his 
different  way.  It  is  one  and  undivided,  as  Socrates  proves  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  unity  of  virtue ;  and  it  is  one  in  being  knowledge. 
Perfect  virtue  is  perfect  knowledge,  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
world  and  man’s  place  in  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  the  few 
who  can  ever  attain  its  possession.  But  just  because  it  is  knowledge, 
virtue  can  be  taught,  in  a  far  truer  sense  than  Protagoras  had  ever 
meant:  it  can  be  taught  by  every  means,  and  can  only  be  fully 
taught  by  all  the  means,  that  give  men  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  world.  Instead  of  many  phases  of  virtue,  uncorrelated  with  one 
another  and  only  dimly  understood — instead  of  the  vague  inculcation 
of  these  in  an  empiric  fashion  by  the  ordinary  ways  of  punishment 
and  education  and  law  and  social  influence,  which  appeal  more  to 
instinct  than  reason — Socrates  fixes  his  eyes  on  virtue  one  and  indi¬ 
visible,  virtue  which  is  perfect  self-knowledge  and  therefore  perfect 
self-mastery,  virtue  taught  by  the  ‘scientific’  path  of  a  full  education, 
whose  goal  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  and  thereby  of  man 
and  man’s  place  in  its  scheme. 
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None  of  the  earlier  dialogues  of  Plato  deals  so  thoroughly,  or  so 
drastically,  with  political  questions  as  the  Gorgias.  The  Gorgias,  so 
named  from  the  first  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  is  a  treatise  on 
oratory.  The  interest  of  Plato  in  oratory,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  dialogue,  is  twofold.  He  is  partly  concerned  with  the  art  of 
rhetoric  as  a  method  of  education  :  he  is  partly  concerned  with  the 
actual  practice  of  oratory  as  a  means  of  acquiring  office  and  influence. 
As  a  method  of  education,  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as  it  was  taught  at 
Athens,  dealt  not  only  with  form  and  style,  hut  also  with  the  matter 
and  policy  of  public  speaking.  What  has  been  said  above  of  the  school 
of  Isocrates  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  such  teaching ;  and 
we  have  to  remember  that  Isocrates  had  founded  his  school  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  already  at  work 
when  Plato  wrote  the  Gorgias.1  If  there  was  anything  which  could 
pretend  to  dispute  with  philosophy  the  position  of  a  master  knowledge, 
or  could  put  forward  a  rival  claim  for  the  guidance  of  life  and  affairs, 
it  was  this  art  of  rhetoric,  which  professed  to  train  men  for  politics, 
and  to  make  them  able  to  act  as  well  as  to  speak  efficiently  ( Beivol 
\e<yeiv  re  /cal  n rparreiv).  While  the  teacher  of  philosophy  had  thus 
to  be  vindicated  against  the  teacher  of  rhetoric,  the  philosophical 
statesman  had  also  to  be  vindicated  against  the  orator  statesman  of 
actual  Athenian  politics.  Oratory  was  rooted  in  the  constitution 
and  life  of  Athens,  partly  in  the  popular  law-courts,  partly,  and  even 
more,  in  the  popular  Assembly.  With  that  Assembly  supreme  in  the 
State,  political  influence  and  power  naturally  went  to  the  orator  who 
could  influence  and  control  its  decisions.  The  art  of  public  speaking 
has  a  large  scope  in  the  representative  assemblies  of  modern  States, 
where  the  skilled  debater  wins  his  wray  to  office  on  a  tide  of  speeches ; 
but  it  had  a  still  larger  scope  at  Athens.  In  a  representative  Assembly 
the  orator  has  to  satisfy  the  critical  sense  of  representatives  who  are 
in  constant  session  and  constantly  handling  affairs  themselves :  in  the 
Athenian  Assembly  the  orator  had  the  easier  task  of  charming  a  popular 
audience  which,  whatever  its  native  aptitude  or  its  political  experi¬ 
ence,  was  liable  to  value  a  telling  speech  at  a  very  high  price.  The 
unofficial  ‘  leader  of  the  people  ’  (- TTpoaTary' ;  r ov  Bypcov)  depended  for 
his  position  on  the  command  which  he  exercised  over  the  Assembly  ; 
and  Pericles  himself,  though  he  held  the  official  position  of  aTparpyo^, 
owed  much  of  his  actual  influence  to  his  oratory,  and  to  the  fact  that 
“  alone  of  the  orators,  he  left  his  sting  in  his  hearers  ”.  In  the  Euthy- 
demus,  and  again  in  the  Politicus,  Plato  recognises  the  orator  as  a 
serious  rival  to  the  true  statesmen,  and  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  devote,  as  he  does  in 
the  Gorgias,  a  separate  dialogue  to  the  subject  of  oratory,  and  to  the 

1  In  any  case  there  were  already  at  work  XoyoiroioL — rhetoricians  who  wrote  speeches 
for  delivery  by  others.  In  the  Euthydemus  (289  D-2go  A)  Plato  professes  admiration  for 
their  “  superwisdom,”  and  speaks  of  himself  as  having  at  one  time  expected  to  find  in 
their  art  the  true  science  or  master  knowledge  that  he  sought. 
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discussion  of  its  basic  principles  and  its  real  value.  It  is  natural,  too, 
that  the  view  which  he  takes  of  oratory  in  that  dialogue  should  be 
severely  unfavourable,  and  that,  writing  of  Athenian  institutions  from 
this  angle,  he  should  condemn  them  much  more  drastically  than  he 
does  in  the  Meno  or  the  Protagoras.1 

The  general  view  of  oratory  which  appears  in  the  Gorgias  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  form  of  a  classification  of  the  arts  which  deal  with  the 
soul  and  the  body  of  man.  There  is  an  art  of  the  soul,  we  are  told, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  soul’s  health ;  and  this  art,  which  is  the 
art  of  politics,  has  two  divisions,  the  one  legislative,  the  other  judicial. 
Similarly  there  is  an  art  of  the  body,  aiming  at  the  body’s  health, 
and  divided  into  gymnastics,  which  regulates  the  growth  and  action 
of  the  healthy  body,  and  medicine,  which  heals  its  diseases.  Legis¬ 
lation  is  like  gymnastics;  judicial  action  is  like  medicine.  These 
are  all  real  arts,  and  as  such  they  have  two  characteristics ;  they  are 
scientific  and  based  on  principles,  and  the  aim  which  they  pursue 
is  the  benefit  and  betterment  of  the  objects  with  which  they  deal. 
But  there  are  also  sham  arts,  which  are  only  empiric  and  spring 
from  mere  experience  or  routine,  and  whose  aim  is  only  to  give  plea¬ 
sure  and  merely  to  flatter  the  senses.  The  dressing  of  the  body  to 
look  healthy  is  the  sham  or  simulacrum  which  usurps  the  place  of 
gymnastics  :  cookery,  pretending  to  care  for  the  health  of  the  body, 
is  a  sham  which  takes  the  form  of  medicine.  What  dressing  is  to 
gymnastics,  that  is  sophistry  to  legislation  :  what  cookery  is  to  medi¬ 
cine,  that  is  rhetoric  to  justice  (464B-466A).  Sophistry  gives  false 
principles  to  regulate  the  growth  and  action  of  the  soul :  rhetoric 
pretends  to  cure  injustice,  by  making  the  worse  cause  appear  the 
better.  Thus  the  art  of  the  great  rhetorician  Gorgias  sinks  to  the 
mere  pretence  of  a  quack  ;  and  thus  the  oratory  which  the  Sophists 
generally  taught,  and  esteemed  as  the  essence  of  political  art,  is 
proved  to  be  a  mere  shadow  and  simulacrum  of  the  true  ‘•judicial” 
aspect  of  that  art.  But  underneath  this  sham  of  rhetoric  there  lie 
the  false  principles  of  sophistry.  Rhetoric  may  be  distinguished 
from  sophistry ;  but  it  is  close  akin,  and  it  implies  the  principles 
which  sophistry  teaches  explicitly.'2  The  orator  who  values,  and 

_  1  Another  reason  for  the  tone  of  the  Gorgias ,  which  is  almost  cynic  in  its  bitterness, 

is  the  memory  of  the  execution  of  Socrates  in  399.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  dialogue  was  written  soon  after  that  date;  and  W.  H.  Thompson,  in  his  edition 
(xxxi.,  xxxv. -xxxvi.),  dates  its  composition  at  some  time  about  395,  on  the  ground  that 
its  tone  suggests  that  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  was  fresh  in  Plato’s  mind.  But 
there  are  other  reasons,  and  especially  the  close  affinities  which  it  presents  with  the 
Republic,  that  suggest  a  later  date,  somewhere  about  390.  Gomperz,  adopting  this  date, 
suggests  (op.  cit.,  n.  p.  355)  that  the  deep  resentment  excited  by  the  death  of  Socrates 
had  been  reawakened  at  that  time  (1)  by  the  triumph  in  Athenian  politics  of  a  party  to 
which  belonged  Anytus,  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  and  (2)  by  the  publication,  in  392,  of 
the  pamphlet  of  Polycrates  directed  to  the  vilification  of  Socrates  and  his  disciples. 

a  Sophistry  (oopiovacfi)  is  the  general  training  of  men  for  the  management  of  a 
household  or  city;  rhetoric  is  a  particular  training  in  the  art  of  speaking  before  courts 
of  law  and  a  political  assembly.  But  the  part  is  very  like  the  whole  :  they  meet  in  the 
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teaches  others  to  value,  mere  eloquence,  because  it  makes  the  worse 
cause  appear  the  better,  is  acting  on  the  principle,  and  inculcating 
the  principle,  that  external  success,  howsoever  and  by  whatever 
means  attained,  is  the  aim  and  endeavour  of  the  soul.  The  academic 
teacher  of  oratory,  and  the  practical  statesman  who  uses  his  oratorical 
powers  in  order  to  gain  office,  are  alike  mere  worshippers  of  power. 
Both  really  believe  that  success  is  everything  :  both  really  hold  that 
power,  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  satisfaction  of  wielding 
power,  are  the  only  things  that  matter. 

When  the  principle  implicit  in  oratory  has  once  been  made  clear, 
Plato  turns  to  discuss  its  truth  and  its  value.  He  leaves  oratory  itself 
in  order  to  discuss  the  philosophy  that  lies  behind  oratory.  Two  of 
the  persons  of  the  dialogue  are  made  in  turn  to  champion  that  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  first  of  these,  Polus,  is  ready  to  admit  and  applaud  the 
principle  that  success,  however  it  may  be  attained,  is  the  thing  that 
matters ;  but  he  has  enough  of  conventionality  left  to  feel  himself 
bound  to  admit,  that  success  which  is  bought  at  the  price  of  in¬ 
justice  is  something  discreditable.  The  second,  Callicles,  is  more 
radical  ;  he  believes  that  victory  should  go  to  the  strongest,  and  the 
strongest  should  use  all' his  strength  to  get  victory;  and  he  also  be¬ 
lieves  that,  if  men  will  only  shed  their  Philistinism  and  conventional 
worship  of  respectability,  there  can  be  no  discredit  attached  to  the 
ruthless  pursuit  of  success.  It  is  Nature’s  law  ;  and  to  follow  Nature’s 
law  can  never  be  naturally  discreditable,  however  much  it  may  offend 
the  proprieties  of  convention. 

To  Polus  the  orator  is  in  the  enviable  position  of  the  tyrant.  A 
virtual  tyrant  under  the  form  of  a  democratic  constitution,  he  can 
sentence  men  to  death  or  beggary  or  exile  at  his  discretion  :  he  can 
do,  in  a  word,  “as  he  likes”  (466  B-E).  This  leads  Plato  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  “doing  as  one  likes,”  and  to  draw  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  doing  as  one  likes  (a  av  So/cf)  avrw)  and  achieving  what  one 
desires  ( a  /3ov\€tcu).  Men  do  not  desire  the  things  they  actually  do  : 
they  desire  the  end  or  purpose  for  the  sake  of  which  they  do  those 
things.  When  they  take  medicine,  they  do  not  desire  the  taking  of 
medicine,  but  the  recovery  of  health.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  man  to 
do  as  he  likes,  and  yet  not  to  achieve  what  he  desires  :  it  is  possible 
for  a  tyrant  or  an  orator  to  kill  or  banish,  and  yet  to  fail  of  attaining 
his  desire.  The  argument  is  inspired  by  the  view  that  wrongdoing 
is  involuntary  :  men  always  desire  some  good,  and  if  what  they  do  is 
bad,  they  do  not  achieve  what  they  actually  desire,  and  in  that  sense 
their  evil  act  is  involuntary.1/  But  the  argument  does  not  convert 

same  person  and  are  concerned  with  the  same  objects  (466  C) :  the  orator  and  the  sophist 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  (520  A). 

1  When  he  recapitulates  the  argument  in  509  E,  Plato  draws  this  conclusion  :  “  We 
agreed  that  no  man  commits  injustice  voluntarily,  and  that  all  who  commit  injustice 
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Polus.  He  is  still  inclined  to  envy  the  man  who  can  do  as  he  likes 
in  a  State,  even  if,  like  the  tyrant,  he  has  waded  through  injustice 
to  his  throne.  After  all,  he  argues,  to  commit  injustice,  even  if  it 
is  discreditable  {ala^pov),  does  not  involve  any  intrinsic  evil  or 
harm  ( /canov )  to  the  person  who  commits  injustice  (474  D).  The 
reply  of  Plato  is  that  injustice  does  involve  harm,  and  only  involves 
disgrace  because  it  involves  harm.  The  thesis  which  is  thus  raised  is 
the  thesis  wrhich  also  forms  the  staple  of  the  Republic — whether  the 
unj  ust  man  can  ever  be  said  to  be  in  as  good  or  happy  a  state  as  the 
just;  whether  stripped  of  all  his  trappings  and  “clothes”  (523  1)-E), 
and  seen,  as  he  must  be  seen  at  the  last  judgment,  in  his  inward  self, 
he  is  not  full  of  evil  and  misery,  j Injustice,1  it  is  argued  in  the 
Gorgias,  is  always  miserable— never  more  miserable  than  when  it  goes 
unpunished  and  uncorrected  ;  least  miserable,  though  miserable  still, 
when  it  meets  with  punishment  and  correction  (472  E).  Injus¬ 
tice  is  misery  of  the  spirit,  as  disease  is  misery  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is 
misery  because  it  means  a  diseased  condition  of  the  soul  (vocrrjga) 
in  which  the  balance  and  order  of  health2  (t  d£z.?  kcll  /coct/aos)  have 
disappeared  (504  B),  and  instability  and  disorder  have  usurped  then- 
place.  f To  abide  in  this  disease,  unattended  and  uncured,  is  the  crown 
of  misery  :  to  find  an  escape,  through  the  harsh  medicine  of  punishment, 
may  mean  misery  of  the  body,  but  it  also  means  betterment,  and 
thereby  happiness,  for  the  soul.  To  punish,  therefore,  is  to  do  good 
(dyada  rroielv) :  it  is  to  confer  a  benefit  (dxpeXelv) :  and  it  is  more — 
it  is  to  do  the  greatest  of  all  goods  and  to  confer  the  greatest  of  all 
benefits.  Money-making  may  free  men  from  want  of  this  world’s 
goods;  medicine  may  free  them  from  disease  of  the  body;  justice 
( She? ])  frees  them  from  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  and  helps 
them  most,  because  it  rids  them  from  the  worst  of  all  their  evils. 


do  so  involuntarily  ”,  The  view  that  wrongdoing  is  involuntary — a  recurrent  theme 
of  Plato — is  discussed  once  more  in  the  Laws.  There,  too,  as  in  the  Gorgias,  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  crime  is  a  spiritual  disease;  and  there,  too,  it  is  connected  with 
a  theory  of  punishment  which  makes  it  reformatory.  Briefly  recapitulated,  Plato’s 
argument  is  that  wrongdoing  is  involuntary  ( contra  voluntatem)  because  the  will 
(voluntas)  is  always  set  towards  the  good  and  the  happiness  which  only  the  good  can 
bring.  If  men  like  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  the  good,  they  like  to  do  what  is  contrary 
to  their  will.  This  is  a  diseased  condition,  and  it  needs  reformation  and  cure  by  means 
of  punishment.  I  have  sought  to  discuss  the  theory  more  fully  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Laws  (infra,  pp.  354-63). 

1  Injustice  (aSiKta)  means  what  we  should  call  unrighteousness ;  or,  more  exactly 
(since  Platonic  justice  is  social  righteousness)  it  is  social  unrighteousness — the  failure 
to  observe  the  system  of  social  ethics  on  which  a  community  rests  (cf.  infra,  p.  153 
n.  2). 

2  The  phrase  suggests  in  advance  the  whole  theory  of  the  Republic,  that  justice  is 
a  right  ‘  order  ’  of  the  elements  of  the  soul  and  a  right  system  of  relations  between  those 
elements.  The  view  may  be  ultimately  Pythagorean  (infra,  p.  173) ;  and  in  any  case 
Plato,  in  one  passage  in  the  Gorgias  (507  E-508  A),  seems  to  connect  it  with  Pythagorean 
ideas  (cf.  p.  46  n.  4).  Here,  just  as  in  the  Laws  and  also  in  the  Politicus  (infra,  p.  281), 
he  suggests  that,  “  as  the  wise  say,”  a  single  principle  of  order  (niofios)  informs  earth 
and  heaven  and  men  and  gods,  holding  them  all  together  in  fellowship  and  friendship, 
in  temperance  and  justice,  whence  it  is  that  the  universe  has  received  its  name  of 
Cosmos.  This  idea  of  the  ‘  divine  concordance’  of  all  things  is  definitely  Pythagorean. 
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But  if  this  be  so,  and  if  punishment  be  thus  reformation,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  orator,  who  practises  his  rhetoric  before  a  court  of  law 
in  order  to  procure  escape,  not  from  wickedness  but  from  punishment, 
for  those  whose  cause  he  advocates  ?  His  art  is  used  to  prevent  men 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  punishment :  it  is  applied  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  men  plunged  in  the  misery  of  crime.  He  is  the  enemy 
of  mankind — or  at  any  rate  an  advocate  for  the  enemy  ;  and  they  are 
wise  who  never  seek  to  retain  his  services,  but  voluntarily  go  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  place  where  they  will  soonest  be  punished,  and  run  to 
the  judge  as  they  would  to  a  doctor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  of 
injustice  from  becoming  chronic  and  making  their  souls  utterly  un¬ 
sound  and  incurable  (480  A). 

The  culmination  of  the  argument  against  Polus  repi-esents  the 
final  condemnation  of  rhetoric,  in  the  narrower  and  specific  sense  of 
the  word,  as  a  forensic  art  of  advocacy  which  makes  the  better  cause 
appear  the  worse  before  a  court  of  law,  and  usurps,  as  a  sham  based 
on  mere  routine,  and  directed  to  no  higher  end  than  the  hearer’s 
gratification,  the  true  judicial  art  which  is  based  on  a  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  soul  and  directed  to  its  real  benefit.  But  there  is  still 
oratory  of  the  political  order  to  be  considered — oratory  which  is 
practised  before  the  Assembly  rather  than  a  court  of  law,  and  seeks 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  State  rather  than  to  handle  the  causes  of 
individuals,  i  To  consider  this  is  really  to  consider  not  so  much 
rhetoric  as  the  art  of  sophistry — though,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  two  are  only  divided  by  the  thinnest  of  walls — the  art  which, 
usurping  the  place  of  the  true  legislative  art,  seeks  to  lay  down 
false  principles  for  the  direction  of  States.  Sophistry  and  political 
oratory  are  at  bottom  the  same  ;  and  we  must  consider,  and  consider 
in  their  most  drastic  form,  the  principles  of  sophistry,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  significance  of  such  oratory.  The  veil  of  decency 
with  which  Polus  concealed  his  real  principles  must  be  torn  down  ; 
we  must  see  face  to  face,  without  any  concealment,  the  bare  and 
naked  truth. 

This  new  stage  of  the  argument  appears  with  the  entry  of 
Callicles  into  the  foreground  (481  B).  He  is  a  statesman,  just 
beginning  to  take  part  in  political  affairs  (515  A),  who  speaks 
before  the  Assembly  and  practises  oratory  (500  C).  He  has,  more¬ 
over,  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  oratory ;  and  finally  he  is 
brutally  frank,  and  eagerly  ready  to  look  at  “things  as  they  are”. 
It  is  his  complaint  against  Socrates  that  the  argument  which  he 
has  just  developed  for  the  refutation  of  Polus  rests  on  entire 
oblivion  of  the  actual  facts,  and  belongs  to  a  topsy-turvy  world 
in  which  all  real  values  have  undergone  a  process  of  transvaluation. 
If  one  looks  at  the  facts,  one  must  follow  the  law  of  nature,  and  bid 
convention  go  hang.  Convention  is  made  by  the  majority,  who  are 
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weak,  and  “  make  their  laws,  and  distribute  their  praise  and  their 
blame,  with  reference  to  themselves  and  with  a  view  to  their  own 
interests  ”  (483  B).  Nature  herself  tells  us  “  that  it  is  just  for  the 
better  to  have  more  than  the  worse,  and  the  stronger  than  the 
weaker”  (483  C).  In  ordinary  life  the  strong  are  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  weak,  like  young  lions  charmed  by  the  sound  of  the 
voice  ;  but  “  a  man  who  had  natural  fire  enough  would  trample 
under  his  feet  all  formulas  and  charms  and  spells  and  laws  that 
were  contrary  to  nature’s  rule :  the  slave  would  revolt  and  become 
our  master,  and  the  light  of  natural  justice  would  shine  out  of 
the  darkness”  (484  A).  This  is  the  real  truth;  and  Socrates  will 
recognise  it  at  once  if  only  he  will  leave  philosophy  for  higher  things 
(484  C).  {Philosophy  is  all  very  well  for  youth,  as  a  part  of  their 
education  :  it  is  of  no  value  for  grown  men,  or  for  the  handling  of 
practical  affairs.  Grown  men  must  learn  by  hard  experience  the 
hard  forces  with  which  they  have  to  deal :  practical  affairs  must  be 
handled  not  by  the  “  knowledge  ”  of  the  philosopher,  which  is  only 
a  knowledge  of  unreal  abstractions,  but  by  direct  blunt  force  and 
power. 

This  is  the  reply  of  Callicles  to  the  ideas  of  a  master-know¬ 
ledge  and  scientific  training  for  politics  and  the  rest  of  the  Socratic 
theory.  We  have  already  seen  the  genesis  of  Callicles’  view,  and 
the  basis  which  he  seeks  to  find  for  that  view,  partly  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  partly  in  the  animal  world  (supra,  pp.  71-5). 
It  remains  to  consider  the  answer  which  Plato  makes  to  criticism 
so  direct  and  so  powerful.  That  answer  is  not  only  an  answer  to 
Callicles,  but  also  a  further  explanation  of  his  theory.  \  If  we  accept 
the  principle  that  strength  is  the  criterion  of  what  is  right  and 
good,  Plato  argues,  it  follows  that  the  many,  who  are  collectively 
stronger  than  the  few,  ai-e  also  collectively  better  ;  and  on  that  in 
turn  it  follows  that  their  view,  being  the  stronger,  is  also  the  better. 
But  according  to  their  view  equality  is  better  than  inequality,  and 
to  suffer  injustice  better  than  to  do  injustice;  and  Callicles,  on  his 
own  principle,  must  subscribe  to  these  principles  (488  C-489  B). 
To  escape  that  necessity,  he  shifts  his  ground  :  for  the  right  of 
strength,  which,  according  to  the  previous  argument,  means  the 
right  of  quantity,  he  substitutes  the  right  of  quality  ;  and  he 
adopts  the  revised  formula  that  those  who  are  of  better  quality,  or 
in  other  words  of  greater  wisdom  (cf>povipuoTepoi) ,  should  bear 
authority.  This  is  a  formula  to  which  Plato  has  naturally  no 
objection  provided  that  it  is  understood  in  a  Platonic,  and  not 
in  an  aristocratic  sense,  and  that  ‘better’  means  morally  better  and 
‘  wiser  ’  means  wiser  in  philosophic  knowledge  :  provided,  too,  that  the 
formula  only  suggests  that  the  wiser  has  the  right  (or  duty)  to  rule, 
and  not  the  right  to  make  profit  by  his  rule.  These  provisos  are 
expressed  in  a  parable.  If  a  heap  of  food  had  to  be  distributed,  we 
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should  certainly  assign  the  work  of  rationing  to  the  person  most 
capable  ;  but  the  person  most  capable  would  be  a  doctor  who  knew 
something  of  our  bodies  and  their  needs,  and  it  would  not  follow, 
because  he  had  the  right  of  distributing  the  food,  that  he  received 
more  of  it  himself  (489  B-491  A).1  {Callicles,  however,  objects  to  both 
provisos.  When  he  said  wiser,  he  explains,  he  not  only  meant  wiser, 
but  also  more  manly  and  possessed  of  more  force  of  character  (avSpei- 
orepoC)  ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  bearing  authority,  he  not  only  meant 
that  intellectual  power  backed  by  force  of  character  should  rule,  but 
also  that  it  should  profit  by  ruling.  A  heap  of  food  is  only  a  heap 
of  food,  but  a  State  is  a  State  ;  and  no  man  will  handle  affairs  of 
State  unless  it  is  worth  his  while  and  a  source  of  personal  profit.2 

• —  This  in  effect,  Plato  replies,  is  a  gospel  of  hedonism.  Personal  profit 
really  means  personal  pleasure  :  to  make  profit  one’s  object  is  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  Callicles  is  prepared  to  admit  the  inference, 
and  willing  to  urge  as  frankly  as  possible  the  gospel  of  hedonism. 
Self-control  is  a  virtue  of  no  account  :  the  best  way  of  life  is  to  let 
your  appetites  grow  into  giants,  and  to  be  wise  enough,  and  of  a 
strong  enough  courage,  to  satisfy  those  giants  (491  E-492  A).  Into 
the  arguments  which  Plato  directs  against  this  hedonistic  position  we 
cannot  here  enter.3  /  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  notice  that  it 
is  the  principle  of  conduct  of  an  orator-statesman  such  as  Callicles, 
and  that,  in  Plato’s  view,  all  politicians,  at  any  rate  of  this  type,  are 
at  bottom  selfish  egoists. 

We  have  seen  that  the  orator-statesman  directs  his  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  private  pleasure  :  we  have  now  also  to  see  that  he  lives 
by  seeking  to  please  the  multitude.  At  first  sight  a  contradiction 
may  seem  to  be  here  involved.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told,  the 
politician  rules  for  his  own  advantage,  and  despises  the  interest  of 
the  community :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  maintained,  he  uses 
his  power  to  please  the  community  (502  E).  The  contradiction 
is  only  apparent,  and  it  is  readily  solved  if  we  remember,  first  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  a  fixed  limit  on  the  politician’s 
freedom  of  action,  and  secondly  that  to  please  the  community  is  not 


1  Plato  here  implies  the  view,  which  is  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
that  every  practitioner  of  an  art,  as  such,  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  object  of  his  art, 
and  not  for  his  own.  If  he  acts  for  his  own  benefit  also,  he  is  practising  another  and 
additional  art — the  art  of  letting  his  skill  on  hire  to  the  best  advantage. 

2  Callicles  thus  argues  that  the  ruler  should  use  his  authority  to  get  more  than 
others  (TrAfOpe/creiV)  and  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  Plato  accuses  him,  in  a 
later  passage,  of  neglect  of  geometry,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  geometrical 
equality  is  all  powerful  among  gods  and  men  (508  A).  This  is  the  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
portionate  equality,  which  appears  again  in  the  Republic  (p.  256)  and  the  Laws  (p.  334). 

3  The  simplest  of  these  arguments  is  that  the  life  of  self-gratification  is  a  life  of 
constant  want.  This  is  the  paradox  of  hedonism.  The  hedonist  tries  to  fill  a  sieve  : 
in  another  metaphor  his  life  is  compared  to  the  course  of  a  torrent,  whose  waters 
are  always  coming — and  always  going  ;  and  again,  in  a  more  vulgar  parable,  he  is 
likened  to  a  man  who  is  always  itching — and  always  scratching  (494  B-D). 
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the  same  as  to  benefit  the  community.1  The  politician  who  is  wise 
in  his  own  generation  gets  all  the  private  advantage  he  can,  subject 
always  to  the  limit  of  popular  sovereignty ;  and  he  gets  it  by  pro¬ 
viding  his  sovereign  with  pleasure  and  being  rewarded  accordingly. 
He  behaves  as  a  man  might  behave  who  made  himself  the  tool  of 
a  despot,  and  attained  success  by  flattering  all  the  worst  passions  of 
his  master  (510  D).  The  motto  of  Athenian  public  life,  in  Plato’s  eyes, 
is  simple:  “We  are  under  the  people:  let  us  flatter  our  masters”. 
It  is  the  motto  of  musician,  dramatist,  and  statesman  alike.  The 
musician  who  composes  for  public  contests  is  only  anxious  to  please 
his  audience.  The  dramatist,  for  all  his  solemn  pretensions,  pursues 
the  same  policy  ;  he  writes  his  plays  for  the  gallery,  and  if  we  stripped 
them  of  all  their  accessories  of  music  and  rhythm  and  metre,  we 
should  find  that  they  were  merely  contiones  ad  vulgum  (502  D).2 
The  statesman  follows  the  example  of  the  music-hall  and  the  theatre, 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  role  of  a  popular  entertainer.  Craving 
success  and  the  inebriation  of  popularity,  he  forgets  his  high  vocation, 
which  is  to  leave  his  fellow-citizens  better  men  than  he  found  them, 
and  to  put  into  their  hearts  those  most  excellent  gifts  of  balance  and 
order,  which  are  the  only  authors  and  begetters  of  justice  and  temper¬ 
ance,  and  indeed  of  all  excellence  and  virtue  (504  D  :  506  D).  It 
is  not  for  him  (if  he  but  knew)  to  swim  with  the  tide,  but  rather  to 
swim  against  it.  He  must  be  ready  to  stand  and  to  speak  for  the 
best,  whether  it  is  palatable  or  unpalatable  :  he  must  strive  to  coerce 
men  into  abandoning  their  loose  desires,  dare  to  ‘  punish  ’  his  country 
for  its  good,  and  seek  to  force  his  fellow-citizens  to  be  free  (505  B-C). 

How  different  has  been  the  conduct  of  Athenian  statesmen 
through  all  Athenian  history.  Callicles  is  himself  a  statesman,  and 
he  has  frankly  expressed  the  principles  on  which  Athenian  statesmen 
have  always  acted.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the  statesmen  of  the  present ; 
and  they  certainly  deserve  all  the  blame  that  they  get.  But  that 
is  far  from  exonerating  their  predecessors.  “  When  the  catastrophe 
comes  ”  (Plato,  writing  after  the  event,  makes  Socrates  prophesy) ; 
“  when  the  Athenians  lose  not  only  their  acquisitions,  but  also  their 
old  possessions,  they  will  blame  Callicles,  and  Alcibiades,  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  ” ;  but  they  will  forget  the  original  culprits, 
in  whose  guilt  the  statesmen  of  that  day  will  only  be  partners 
(519  A).  The  old  statesmen  may  have  been  better  in  equipping 
their  city  with  ships  and  walls  and  arsenals  (517  C) :  they  were  no 
better  in  adorning  it  with  virtue ;  and  the  original  corruption  of 
Athens  goes  back  to  Cimon,  and  beyond  him  to  Themistocles,  and 

1  In  Rousseau’s  phrase,  the  volonte  de  tous  is  not  the  same  as  the  volontc  generaU, 
and  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  gratify  the  former  as  to  realise  the  latter,  which  it  is  the 
true  function  of  the  statesman  to  do. 

’The  argument  recurs  and  is  amplified  in  the  Laws,  where  Plato  couples  “  theatro- 
cracy  ”  in  the  drama  with  democracy  in  politics  (cf.  infra ,  p.  3x1). 
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beyond  him  again  to  Miltiades  (503  B-C:  516  D-E).  Even  against 
Pericles,  the  greatest  figure  of  Athenian  democracy,  Plato  brings  the 
same  indictment  (515  D-516  C).  To  get  satisfaction  for  himself,  he 
gave  the  people  their  satisfaction.  To  be  the  first  man  in  Athens, 
he  gave  the  people  pay,  and  made  them  idle  and  cowardly,  loquacious 
and  greedy.  He  made  his  fellow-citizens  worse  men  instead  of 
better,  as  was  proved  in  his  own  person,  when  they  turned  round 
on  him  at  last  in  a  fury,  because  things  were  not  going  as  they  wished. 
If  the  shepherd  of  a  flock  (and  the  statesman,  after  all,  is  only  the  shep¬ 
herd  of  a  human  flock  *)  had  behaved  in  this  way ;  if  he  had  let  his 
flock  get  so  much  out  of  hand,  and  made  it  so  savage  by  his  ministra¬ 
tions,  that  it  turned  and  sought  to  rend  him,  we  should  not  regard 
him  as  a  good  shepherd.  Can  we  regard  Pericles  as  a  good  shepherd  ? 
“  We  cannot  point  to  anybody  who  has  ever  shown  himself  a  good 
man  in  the  politics  of  this  city”  (517  A):  “there  is  no  single 
leader  of  a  city  who  could  possibly  be  unjustly  condemned  by  the 
city  of  which  he  is  leader”  (519  C).  To  Plato,  in  his  mood  of 
pessimism,  there  is  no  ray  of  light.  All  statesmen  are  shams.  They 
are  concerned,  and  they  have  always  been  concerned,  with  providing 
confectionery  and  dresses :  they  forget,  and  they  have  always  for¬ 
gotten,  the  need  of  medicine  and  gymnastic.  They  are  ready  to 
cultivate  ministerial  and  subsidiary  arts :  they  turn  away  from 
the  magisterial  and  sovereign  art  of  establishing  men  in  full  health 
of  the  soul  by  that  right  legislation,  and  that  administration  of  true 
justice,  which  are  to  the  soul  what  gymnastic  and  medicine  are  to  the 
body.  “They  have  filled  the  city  with  harbours  and  revenues  :1  2  they 
have  left  no  room  for  justice  and  temperance”  (519  A). 

Such  is  the  past  of  Athens :  to-day  (Plato  makes  Socrates  say) 
every  man  who  would  be  a  statesman  must  ask  himself  whether  he 
will  be  the  physician  of  the  State,  who  will  struggle  and  strive  to 
make  its  members  as  good  as  he  can,  or  will  be  content  to  play  the 
part  of  a  servant  and  flatterer  (521  A).  Socrates  has  asked  himself 
that  question,  and  given  it  the  only  possible  answer.  He  has  sought 
to  play  the  physician,  and  to  make  it  his  motto,  “  The  people  is 
sick:  let  us  heal  our  masters”.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Athenians — 
perhaps  the  only  one — 'to  set  his  hand  to  the  true  and  genuine  art 
of  politics :  he  is  the  only  statesman  of  his  generation.  He  knows 
that  he  is  sure  of  his  reward.  Having  done  nothing  to  please,  and 
everything  to  improve,  his  masters,  he  will  be  brought  to  trial  by  the 
false  politicians  he  has  rebuked,  “as  a  physician  might  be  tried  in 
a  court  of  little  boys  on  the  indictment  of  a  confectioner,”  on  the 


1  This  is  an  idea  which  recurs,  and  is  amplified,  in  the  Politicus  (p.  273). 

2  The  word  “  revenues  ”  is  a  reference  to  the  tribute  of  the  “  allies  ”  of  the  Athenian 
Empire.  Plato’s  language  seems  to  imply  condemnation  of  the  Empire.  It  had  been 
lost  when  he  wrote  the  Gorgias ;  and  his  reference  to  “  the  catastrophe  ”  and  “  the 
loss  of  acquisitions”  is  a  reference  to  its  loss  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
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charge  of  administering  unpleasant  drugs  and  prescribing  abstinence 
from  sweetmeats  (521  D-522  E).  And  it  will  be  an  idle  thing  in 
that  day  to  say,  “  I  acted  rightly,  and  I  acted  for  your  good  The 
court  will  ignore  the  plea. 

Yet  we  may  suspect  that,  from  another  point  of  view,  Socrates 
would  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim  the  title  of  statesman.  He  may 
have  had  the  right  moral  purpose  ;  but  professing  as  he  did  that  his  only 
knowledge  was  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  would  perhaps 
have  denied  that  he  had  the  necessary  training  and  experience.  The 
true  statesman,  Plato  maintains,  as  his  master  had  always  main¬ 
tained  before  him,  must  prove  that  he  has  been  trained  to  the  art  of 
politics  ;  and  he  must  show,  too,  that  he  has  practised  it  successfully 
in  little  things,  before  he  seeks  to  practise  it  at  all  in  greater  things. 
A  builder  would  not  be  chosen  to  build  a  house,  unless  he  had  been 
trained  as  a  builder,  and  could  show  proofs  of  his  skill  in  the  shape 
of  good  buildings  which  he  had  built.  Surely  the  same  is  true  of  the 
statesman,  and  we  may  ask  that  he  too  shall  have  been  trained 
in  his  art,  and  can  show  some  proof  of  his  skill  in  his  work  (514  A- 
515  A).  An  orator  should  never  profess  to  give  advice  on  a  subject 
which  he  does  not  himself  understand,  or  to  meddle  in  the  Assembly 
when  it  is  a  question  of  electing  an  expert  to  office.  Such  an  election 
is  the  business  of  experts ;  it  is  architects  and  generals,  not  orators, 
who  should  give  their  advice  when  an  architect  or  general  has  to 
be  chosen  (455  A-B).  It  is  unwise  to  try  to  learn  pottery  while  you 
are  actually  making  a  jar  (514  ,  D);  and  a  statesman  should  have 
done  much  in  a  private  capacity  to  qualify  himself  for  office,  before 
he  ventures  to  assume  its  burden.1  We  may  gather,  therefore,  that 
a  statesman  must  possess  two  attributes — a  right  moral  purpose, 
which  demands  unselfishness  and  makes  him  work  for  the  betterment 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  a  full  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which 
demands  special  skill  and  regular  training.  The  two  attributes  meet 
and  are  united  in  the  conception  of  government  as  an  art,  if  the  art 
is  a  genuine  art  and  not  a  mere  simulacrum.  Once  the  conception 
is  grasped  that  there  is  a  definite  art  for  the  guidance  of  social  life — 
a  master  knowledge  whose  object  it  is  to  make  men  know  the  purpose 
that  all  their  activities  should  serve,  and  to  make  them  better  men 
thereby  :  once  it  is  realised  that  statesmen  require  a  definite  training 

1  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  views  of  Aristotle.  In  the  Politics  (III,  ii.  §  io- 
13  ;  1281,  b  38-1282,  a  14)  he  argues  that  the  man  who  is  not  an  expert,  but  has  to  use 
what  the  expert  makes,  may  make  the  best  choice  of  an  expert.  Plato’s  argument  shows 
the  Platonic  sense  of  the  value  of  the  expert :  Aristotle  believes  less  in  the  expert 
(whether  in  politics,  or  in  matters  of  art),  and  more  in  the  general  judgment.  Plato’s 
reference  to  the  proverb  about  “  trying  to  learn  pottery  while  you  are  making  the  jar  ” 
may  be  met  by  a  reference  to  the  principle,  which  Aristotle  lays  down  in  regard  to  ethics 
(and  also,  by  implication,  in  regard  to  politics) :  &  Set  fiad6vras  iroiuv,  ravra  -jtoiovvtcs 
icauBavontv  (Ethics,  1 103,  a  32-3).  This  is  a  principle  of  profound  significance,  which 
justifies,  for  instance,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  classes  who  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it  until  they  have  actually  used  it. 
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in  this  art,  and  everything  is  gained.  Statesmen  will  cease  to  be 
amateurs  and  improvisers  who  think  that  any  man  can  handle  politics, 
and  they  will  train  themselves  rigorously  for  their  high  calling:  they 
will  cease  to  pursue  their  private  advantage,  because,  being  trained 
to  an  art  and  professing  an  art,  they  will  know  that  it  is  their 
business  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  object  of  their  art;  and  finally 
they  will  cease  to  try  “to  flatter  their  masters,’’  because  they  know 
that  their  art  is  a  way  of  betterment,  and  not  a  method  of  flattery. 

Such  is  the  argument  of  the  Gorgias,  and  so  Plato  seeks  to 
prove,  not  only  that  virtue,  the  true  political  art,  is  teachable  (as 
he  had  sought  to  prove  in  the  Protagoras),  but  also  that  there  is 
sore  need  of  its  teaching.  Thus  Socrates  is  finally  justified  ;  and 
thus,  too,  the  way  of  future  reform  is  indicated.  Sham  teaching 
must  be  overthrown,  and  sophistry  must  be  refuted.  Sham  states¬ 
men,  who  exemplify  in  their  actions  the  principle  of  egoism  which 
underlies  such  teaching,  must  be  banished  from  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Knowledge  must  take  the  place  of  shams — genuine  knowledge  taught 
by  genuine  teaching ;  and  those  in  whose  hearts  and  minds  it  is  set 
must  guide  men’s  lives  in  its  light.  So  we  turn  to  the  Republic,  in 
which  all  these  suggestions  are  gathered  together  and  systematised, 
and  the  true  knowledge,  the  true  teaching,  and  the  true  statesman 
are  all  exemplified.  The  writings  of  Plato  which  we  have  as  yet 
considered  have  been  either  negative  or  preparatory :  in  the  Republic 
comes  the  positive  teaching,  and  in  it  arises  the  building  which  these 
foundations  support. 

When  the  Gorgias  was  written,  Plato  had  already  present  to 
his  mind  a  political  ideal  of  justice  or  righteousness,  and  he  was 
already  convinced  that  its  attainment  depended  on  appropriate  con¬ 
ditions  and  an  appropriate  system  of  training.  But  an  ideal  may 
serve  two  purposes.  It  may  be  used  as  a  standard  of  measurement 
and  a  canon  of  criticism,  for  the  judgment  and  condemnation  of 
existing  conditions  ;  or  it  may  serve  as  a  model  of  reformation  and 
a  hope  for  the  future,  t  In  the  Gorgias  it  is  only  the  first  of  these 
two  purposes  which  the  ideal  of  justice  is  made  to  serve.  It  con¬ 
demns  the  city  of  Athens :  it  does  not  point  the  actual  way  to  an 
ideal  city.  Plato  is  clear  about  principles :  he  has  not  yet  seen  the 
way  to  put  them  in  practice.  As  he  says  in  the  Seventh  Epistle,  he 
has  turned  aside  from  politics  as  they  are  :  he  has  not  yet  begun  to 
consider,  as  he  there  tells  us  that  he  soon  began  to  do,  how  politics 
may  be  made  what  they  ought  to  be.  He  is  all  but  convinced  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  ideal  is  not  of  this  world,  and  the  life  of  philo¬ 
sophy  is  a  preparation  for  death.1  The  Gorgias  may  almost  seem 
to  be  his  apology  for  quietism.  When  Callicles  laughs  at  philo- 

1  Cf.  the  Phrzdo,  64 ;  ef.  also  the  Gorgias,  493  A  and  522  E,  sqq.,  and  the  passage 
on  the  philosophic  life  in  the  Theeztetus  (174-6). 
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sophers  who  whisper  in  some  obscure  corner  to  a  little  coterie  of 
three  or  four  striplings  (485  E),  he  perhaps  represents  Plato’s  own 
accusation  of  himself :  when  Socrates  tells  Callicles  that,  philosopher 
as  he  is,  he  is  yet  the  only  statesman  of  his  generation,  he  is  express¬ 
ing  Plato’s  defence  of  himself  against  his  own  accusation.1  Rut  a 
new  hope,  and  a  more  positive  conception  of  the  nature  of  his  ideal, 
began  to  dawn.  He  not  only  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Republic  : 
he  voyaged  to  Sicily  and  he  founded  the  Academy.  Philosophy,  after 
all,  was  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  preparation  for  death.  The  rest 
of  Plato’s  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  communication  of  that  way, 
and  to  the  realisation  of  his  ideal  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

1  Thompson,  in  his  edition,  suggests  that  the  Gorgias  is  Plato’s  apology  to  his 
friends  for  his  abstention  from  politics.  They  had  urged  him  to  address  himself  to  a 
political  career,  and  “to  cultivate  the  power  of  public  or  judicial  speaking;  for  .  .  .  it 
was  the  want  of  this  accomplishment  which  sealed  the  doom  of  Socrates  ”  ( Introduction , 
p.  xxxi).  On  this  view  the  reference  in  521  E  to  the  fate  of  Socrates  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  fate  which  will  befall  Plato  himself  if  he  persists  in  a  life  of  philosophy  and 
abstention  from  politics  (cf.  also  Natorp,  op.  cit.,  p.  15).  I  should  venture  to  suggest 
that  what  troubled  Plato  more  than  the  fear  of  public  condemnation  was  the  fear  of 
condemnation  by  his  own  conscience,  if  he  fell  short  of  the  highest,  and  failed  to  em¬ 
brace  the  life  of  action,  which,  as  he  suspected,  might  after  all  be  the  highest.  There  is 
an  interesting  passage  in  the  Euthydemus  (306),  in  which  Plato  discusses  the  possibility 
of  combining  <pi\o<ro<p[a  and  •jtoAitikI/  irpS|is.  He  has  in  mind,  it  is  true,  orators  of 
the  stamp  of  Isocrates,  who  are  half-way  houses  between  the  philosopher  and  the  poli¬ 
tician  ;  but  the  question  he  raises  has  also  a  wider  application. 


Chapter  VIII 


THE  REPUBLIC  AND  ITS  THEORY  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Plan  and  Motives  of  the  Republic 

THE  Republic ,  which  was  composed  in  the  maturity  of  Plato’s 
life,  somewhere  about  his  fortieth  year,  and  therefore, 
better  than  any  other  dialogue,  represents  the  fulness  of  his 
thought,  has  come  down  to  us  with  a  double  title — “  the  State  ” 
(iroXiTela,  or,  in  Latin,  respublica ;  whence  the  name  by  which  it 
generally  goes),  “  or  concerning  Justice  In  spite  of  these  two 
titles,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  a  treatise  either  on  political 
science  or  on  jurisprudence.  It  is  both,  and  it  is  yet  more  than  both. 
It  is  an  attempt  at  a  complete  philosophy  of  man.  Primarily,  it 
is  concerned  with  man  in  action,  and  it  is  therefore  occupied  with  the 
problems  of  moral  and  political  life.  But  man  is  a  whole :  his 
action  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  his  thinking ;  and  therefore 
the  Republic  is  also  a  philosophy  of  man  in  thought,  and  of  the  laws 
of  his  thinking.  /Viewed  in  this  way,  as  a  complete  philosophy  of 
man,  the  Republic  forms  a  single  and  organic  whole.  Viewed  in  its 
divisions,  it  would  almost  seem  to  fall  into  a  number  of  treatises, 
each  occupied  with  its  separate  subject.  There  is  a  treatise  on  meta¬ 
physics,  which  exhibits  the  unity  of  all  things  in  the  Idea  of  the  Good. 
There  is  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy,  which  investigates  the  virtues 
of  the  human  soul,  and  shows  their  union  and  perfection  in  justice. 
There  is  a  treatise  on  education:  “the  Republic,”  said  Rousseau, 
“is  not  a  work  upon  politics,  but  the  finest  treatise  on  education 
that  ever  was  written  ”.  There  is  a  treatise  on  political  science, 
which  sketches  the  polity,  and  the  social  institutions  (especially  in 
respect  of  property  and  marriage),  which  should  regulate  an  ideal 
State.  Lastly,  there  is  a  treatise  as  it  were  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  which  explains  the  process  of  historical  change  and  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  ideal  State  into  tyranny.  But  all  these 
treatises  are  woven  into  one,  because  all  these  subjects  as  yet  were 
one.  There  was  no  rigorous  differentiation  of  knowledge  into 
separate  studies,  such  as  Aristotle  afterwards  suggested,  rather  than 
himself  made.1  The  philosophy  of  man  stood  as  one  subject,  con- 

1  He  wrote  separate  treatises,  the  Metaphysics,  the  Ethics,  and  the  Politics.  But 
political  science  and  moral  philosophy,  at  any  rate,  are  in  his  eyes  still  one  and  in- 
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fronting  as  equal  or  superior  the  other  subject  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  The  question  which  Plato  set  himself  to  answer  was  simply 
this  :  What  is  a  good  man,  and  how  is  a  good  man  made  ?  Such 
a  question  might  seem  to  belong  to  moral  philosophy,  and  to  moral 
philosophy  alone.  But  to  the  Greek  it  was  obvious  that  a  good 
man  must  be  a  member  of  a  State,  and  could  only  he  made  good 
through  membership  of  a  State.  Upon  the  first  question,  therefore, 
a  second  naturally  followed  :  What  is  the  good  State,  and  how  is  the 
good  State  made?  Moral  philosophy  thus  ascends  into  political 
science;  and  the  two,  joined  in  one,  must  climb  still  further.  To 
a  follower  of  Socrates  it  was  plain  that  a  good  man  must  be  possessed 
of  knowledge.  A  third  question  therefore  arose :  What  is  the 
ultimate  knowledge  of  which  a  good  man  must  be  possessed  in  order 
to  be  good  ?  It  is  for  metaphysics  to  answer;  and  when  metaphysics 
has  given  its  answer,  still  a  fourth  question  emerges.  By  what 
methods  will  the  good  State  lead  its  citizens  towards  the  ultimate 
knowledge  which  is  the  condition  of  virtue  ?  To  answer  this  question, 
a  theory  of  education  is  necessary;  and  indeed,  since  a  readjustment 
of  social  conditions  seems  necessary  to  Plato,  if  his  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  work  satisfactorily,  a  reconstruction  of  social  life  must  also 
be  attempted,  and  a  new  economics  must  reinforce  the  new  ped¬ 
agogics.1 

It  has  been  suggested 2  that  the  mainspring  of  the  Republic  is 
Plato’s  aversion  to  contemporary  capitalism,  and  his  desire  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  new  scheme  of  socialism.  This  would  make  of  the  Republic 
an  economic  treatise ;  and  the  author  of  the  suggestion  enforces  his 

Eoint  by  attempting  to  show  that  in  contemporary  Greece  the  struggle 
etween  oligarchy  and  democracy  represented  a  struggle  of  capital 
and  labour,3  and  that  in  Plato  we  find  a  vivid  sense  of  the  evils  of 
this  struggle  and  an  attempt  to  deal  with  those  evils  by  means  of 
socialistic  remedies.  Hence,  he  thinks,  comes  his  attack  on  private 
property,  and  his  proposal  to  abolish  the  use  of  money.4  Aristotle, 
equally  with  Plato,  is  brought  into  line  with  this  theory ;  for  though 
Aristotle  does  not  commit  himself  to  the  socialistic  attack  upon 
property,  he  nevertheless  (it  is  urged)  advocates  a  simple  economy 

divisible.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  separate  treatises  on  ethics  and 
politics  tend  to  diverge  not  only  in  name,  but  also  in  spirit.  The  realistic  tone  of 
Books  IV-VI  of  the  Politics  shows  little  trace  of  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

1  In  brief,  the  Republic  is  a  “philosophy  of  mind”  in  all  its  manifestations;  and 
the  modern  work  with  which  it  may  most  easily  be  compared  is  that  section  of  Hegel’s 
sketch  of  philosophy  entitled  the  “  philosophy  of  mind,”  in  which  he  discusses  the 
inner  operations  of  mind  as  consciousness  and  as  conscience,  its  external  manifestations 
in  law  and  in  social  morality  (the  sphere  of  the  State),  and  its  “  absolute  ”  activity  in  art, 
religion,  and  philosophy. 

2  Pohlmann,  Gesehichte  dcs  antiken  Kommnnismus  und  Sozialismus. 

5  irKovros  noil  ircyla  (Republic ,  421). 

4  But  Plato  says  that  it  is  the  guardians  alone  who  will  have  neither  silver  nor  gold  ; 
from  which  one  may  gather  that  the  other  classes  of  the  State  use  the  precious  metals 

(417  A). 
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in  kind  ( Naturwirthschaft )  ;  he  attacks  money  in  the  very  spirit  of 
Plato ;  and  he  even  goes  beyond  Plato  in  attacking  trade  as  a 
species  of  robbery.  The  objection  which  naturally  occurs — that 
such  a  theory  means  the  importation  of  modern  socialism,  which 
is  a  revolt  against  a  complex  system  of  production,  into  the  far 
simpler  conditions  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Greeks — is  met  by  the 
reply  that  those  conditions  were  not  simple.  Credit  was  highly 
developed  in  the  city-state :  over-seas  trade  was  abundant  in  a  city 
like  Corinth.  Usury  was  not  merely  the  loan  of  money  to  needy 
farmers,  but  a  vast  system  running  through  commerce ;  and  the 
attacks  of  philosophers  on  interest  {Zina)  indicate  a  socialistic  propa¬ 
ganda,  such  as  is  to-day  connected  with  attacks  upon  profits  ( Kapital - 
zins).  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  view  of  Greek  economics 
which  such  a  theory  postulates,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  view 
of  Greek  political  thought  which  it  suggests,  or  to  admit  that  the 
reform  of  the  State  proposed  by  Plato  is  meant  as  an  economic 
reform  of  an  economic  evil.  Plato  may  touch  upon  economic 
questions;  but  he  always  regards  them  as  moral  questions,  affecting 
the  life  of  man  as  a  member  of  a  moral  society.  He  may  speak,  for 
instance,  in  praise  of  division  of  labour ;  but  we  soon  learn  that 
division  of  labour  concerns  him,  not  as  a  method  of  economic  pro¬ 
duction,  but  as  a  means  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  community. 

But  while  we  may  disagree  with  the  application  of  considerations 
of  political  economy  to  the  Republic,  we  must  none  the  less  admit 
that  its  practical  motive  is  a  fact.  It  is  written  in  the  imperative 
mood — not  by  way  of  an  analysis,  but  rather  for  warning  and  counsel. 
The  Republic  is  in  many  respects  a  polemic — a  polemic  directed 
against  current  teachers  and  the  practice  of  contemporary  politics. 
The  teachers  against  whom  it  is  directed  are  the  younger  generation 
of  Sophists,  of  the  type  already  portrayed  in  the  Gorgias.  It  was 
they,  and  not  Socrates,  who  in  Plato’s  view  were  the  true  corruptores 
juventutis,  by  the  lectures  they  gave  and  the  training  in  politics 
they  professed  to  give  ;  and  if  Greece  was  not  to  follow  in  the  paths 
they  had  indicated,  their  hold  on  the  young  must  be  destroyed,  and 
their  teaching  must  be  refuted.  They  had  preached  (so  it  seemed  to 
Plato)  a  new  ethics,  or  ‘justice,’  of  self-satisfaction;  and  they  had 
tended  to  revolutionise  politics  accordingly,  by  making  the  authority 
of  the  State  a  means  to  the  self-satisfaction  of  its  rulers.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  tenets  Plato  taught  a  conception  of  j  ustice  as  a  quality 
of  the  soul,  in  virtue  of  which  men  set  aside  the  irrational  desire  to 
taste  every  pleasure  and  to  gain  a  selfish  satisfaction  out  of  every 
object,  and  accommodated  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  a  single 
function  for  the  general  benefit  ;  and  he  taught  a  corresponding 
conception  of  politics  which  made  the  State  no  longer  the  field  for 
the  self-satisfaction  of  its  ruler,  but  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  part 
and  the  organism  in  which  he  had  a  function.  No  longer  should 
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individualism  infect  the  State  :  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  collectivism 
(for  the  Platonic  reaction  runs  to  its  extreme)  should  permeate  the 
individual.  No  longer  should  the  ruler  use  the  State  for  his  own  ends  : 
the  State  should  demand  of  the  ruler,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  sacrifice 
of  his  private  ends,  if  indeed  he  had  ends  distinct  from  those  of 
the  State,  to  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare.  But  in  truth  there 
was  no  such  necessity,  and  there  was  no  such  distinction.  In  a  true 
State  the  individual  can  secure  his  own  ends  in  securing  those  of  his 
fellows  ;  “  he  will  have  a  larger  growth,  and  be  the  saviour  of  his 
country  as  well  as  of  himself”  (497  A).  The  old  harmony  of  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  individual,  interrupted  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Radical  Sophists 1  (as  it  was  also  interrupted  by  the  teaching 
of  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics),  is  thus  restored  in  the  teaching  of  Plato,  but 
restored  on  a  new  and  higher  level,  because  it  has  been  elevated  into 
a  conscious  sense  of  harmony.  In  this  connection  Plato,  radical  and 
reformer  as  he  may  elsew'here  appear,  is  conservative  enough.  It  is 
his  mission  to  prove  that  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  are  no  mere 
‘  conventions,’  which  must  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  regime  of 
‘  nature  ’ ;  but  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  rooted  beyond  all 
possibility  of  overthrow  in  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  That  is  why  a  psychology  of  man  and  a 
metaphysics  of  the  world  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Republic.  Its 
author  has  to  show  that  the  State  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  chance 
congeries  of  individuals,  to  be  exploited  by  the  strongest  individuality  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  communion  of  souls  rationally  and 
necessarily  united  for  the  pursuit  of  a  moral  end,  and  rationally  and 
unselfishly  guided  towards  that  end  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
know  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  purpose  of  the  world. 

But  this,  which  is  the  true  idea  of  the  State  and  its  natural  and  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  was  exactly  what,  in  Plato’s  view,  contemporary  States 
were  not.  The  spirit  of  excessive  individualism  had  infected  not  only 
theory,  but  actual  life  ;  and  the  Sophists  were  only  popular,  because 
they  had  caught  what  was  in  the  air.2  The  States  of  contemporary 
Greece  seemed  to  Plato  to  have  lost  their  true  character,  and  to  have 
forgotten  their  true  aim.  In  opposition  to  their  actual  character, 

1  These  Sophists  did  indeed  reconcile  State  and  individual,  by  making  the  State  a 
tyranny  working  for  the  satisfaction  of  one  individual.  They  reconciled  it,  however, 
from  the  wrong  end  (if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  have  reconciled  it  at  all),  when  they 
adjusted  the  State  to  one  individual,  instead  of  adjusting  all  individuals  to  the  State. 
Yet  it  shows  how  closely  the  State  and  the  individual  were  connected,  even  by  the 
revolutionaries,  that  individualism,  instead  of  seeking  to  destroy  the  State,  should  have 
attempted  to  recreate  it  after  its  own  image.  The  Sophists  were  not  anarchists,  even  in 
their  wildest  flights. 

’“Do  you  really  think  that  our  youth  are  corrupted  by  Sophists,  or  that  private 
teachers  .  .  .  corrupt  them  in  any  degree  worth  speaking  of?  Are  not  the  public 
who  say  these  things  the  greatest  of  all  Sophists?”  (4g2  A).  “Sophists  ...  in 
fact  teach  nothing  but  the  opinion  of  the  Many,  that  is  to  say,  the  opinions  of  their 
assemblies  ;  and  this  is  their  wisdom  ”  (493  A). 
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and  to  the  aims  they  actually  pursued,  he  turns  as  definitely  radical, 
as  in  opposition  to  sophistic  views  he  shows  himself  conservative. 
Thinking  mainly  of  the  Athenian  democracy  in  which  he  lived  (and 
at  the  hands  of  which  Socrates  had  died),  he  finds  in  contemporary 
politics  two  great  and  serious  flaws.1  ^One  is  the  ubiquity  of  ignor¬ 
ance  masquerading  in  the  guise  of  knowledge  :  the  other  is  a  political 
selfishness  which  divides  every  city  into  two  hostile  cities,  standing 
“in  the  state  and  posture  of  gladiators”  over  against  one  another. 
To  create  efficiency  in  the  place  of  amateur  incompetence — to  replace 
selfishness  and  civil  discord  by  harmony — these  are  therefore  his  aims  ; 
and  ‘  specialisation  ’  and  ‘  unification  ’  are  therefore  his  watchwords. 
To  these  two  aims  the  political  teaching  of  the  Republic  is  addressed  ; 
and  as  means  to  these  ends  even  its  apparent  eccentricities,  such  as 
the  advocacy  of  community  of  wives,  acquire  meaning  and  find 
justification. 


Ignorance  was  to  Plato  the  especial  curse  of  democracy.  Here, 
instead  of  the  professional,  the  amateur  was  predominant.  In  Athens 
especially  democracy  seemed  only  to  mean  the  right  divine  of  the 
ignorant  to  govern  wrong.  Any  man  might  speak  in  the  Assembly 
and  help  to  sway  its  decisions  :  any  man,  whatever  his  capacity,  might 
be  appointed  to  executive  office  by  the  chance  of  the  lot.  Besides  the 
inefficiency  which  it  entailed,  and  the  parade  of  a  false  equality  which 
it  involved,  such  a  system  was  to  Plato  unjust.  Justice  meant,  in  his 
eyes,  that  a  man  should  do  his  work  in  the  station  of  life  to  which  he 
was  called  by  his  capacities.  Everything  has  its  function.  An  axe 
which  is  used  to  carve  a  tree,  as  well  as  to  cut  it  down,  is  an  axe  mis¬ 
used  (c/.  353  A)  ;  and  a  man  who  attempts  to  govern  his  fellows, 
when  at  best  he  is  only  fit  to  be  a  tolerable  craftsman,  is  a  man  not 
only  mistaken,  but  also  unjust — doubly,  indeed,  unjust,  for  not  only 
does  he  not  do  his  own  proper  work,  but  he  shoves  the  better  man 
aside. 

But  nothing  impressed  Plato  more  in  contemporary  politics,  and 
nothing  more  surely  drove  him  along  the  path  of  reform,  than  that 
violent  spirit  of  individualism,  which  sought  to  capture  the  offices  of 

1  Plato’s  criticism  of  contemporary  politics  is  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
books  of  the  Republic.  Nohle  (Die  Staatslehre  Platos,  p.  ioi)  remarks  with  justice 
that  Plato  depicts  actual  States  after  he  has  sketched  his  ideal  State;  while  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  the  actual  development  of  his  thought,  the  study  of  actual  States  came  before 
the  construction  of  the  ideal  and  served  as  an  incentive  to  its  construction.  Moreover 
the  defects  of  the  actual  showed  him  what  to  seek  in  an  ideal ;  and  in  this  sense  his 
critique  of  the  actuakcontrols  and  determines  his  construction  of  the  ideal.  Indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  tnat  the  elements  in  his  ideal  State  which  seem  most  idealistic  are 
in  a  sense  most  realistic  :  they  are  the  results  of  an  ardent  impatience  with  the  elements 
of  actual  life  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied,  and  of  which  he  thoroughly  disapproved. 
His  communism,  for  instance,  is  largely  the  result  of  a  lively  sense  of  the  evils  actually 
inherent  in  a  ruling  class  which  had  its  own  economic  interests,  and  used  its  political 
position  to  advance  those  interests. 
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the  State  for  the  better  fulfilling  of  its  own  selfish  purposes,  and  divided 
every  city  into  two  hostile  camps  of  rich  and  poor,  oppressors  and 
oppressed.  This  was  the  special  vice  of  oligarchy.  The  ruling  body 
always  tended  to  dissensions  within  its  own  ranks ;  and  it  was  always 
in  a  state  of  opposition  to  its  subjects.  An  oligarchical  city  was  a 
city  set  ip  ..two  camps,  each  spying  for  an  opportunity  against  the 
other.  (And  the  root,  of  all  evil  was  the~Tove~o'f~moneyT)  It  would 
have  been  well  if  this  passion  had  been  confined  to  private  life ;  but 
it  infected  politics.  The  rich  who  sought  to  be  still  richer  monopo¬ 
lised  office  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  which  its  corrupt  use  might 
give  them  in  their  private  enterprise :  they  seized  the  authority  of 
the  State  for  the  sake  of  the  ‘spoils’  which  it  might  bring. The 
State,  whose  essence  it  is  that  it  should  be  a  neutral  and  impartial 
arbitrator  between  the  different  interests  of  different  classes,  became 
itself  the  tool  of  one  of  these  classes.  The  government,  instead  of 
binding  class  to  class,  merely  accentuated  their  differences  by  adding 
its  weight  to  strengthen  one  class  against  the  rest.  No  wonder  the 
State  was  divided  against  itself,  or  that,  as  Plato  says,  in  every  State 
there  were  two  separate  States.  “Not  one  of  them  is  a  State,  but 
many  States ;  for  any  State,  however  small,  is  in  fact  divided  into  two 
— one  the  State  of  the  poor,  the  other  that  of  the  rich — and  these  are 
at  war  with  one  another  ”  (4 22  E).1 2 

Political  selfishness  was  not  the  fault  of  oligarchies  only.  Demo¬ 
cracy  itself  was  not  exempt  from  this  vice.  Its  supporters  indeed 
viewed  it  as  the  true  State,  where  man  was  equal  to  man,  and  an  im¬ 
partial  law  ruled  all — a  State  which  served  no  particular  interest,  but 
did  justice  to  every  class.  Democracy  represented  the  whole  commun¬ 
ity  :  oligarchy  represented  a  part.  Democracy  made  room  for  the  rich 
in  finance,  the  wise  in  council,  the  masses  in  decision.3  But  what 
struck  Plato,  and  indeed  Aristotle,  was,  that  the  citizens  of  a  demo¬ 
cracy  not  only  paid  themselves  from  the  coffers  of  the  State  by  the 
wages  which  they  received  for  political  services,  but  also  used  their 
authority  to  pillage  the  rich,  confiscating  their  estates  upon  spurious 
issues,  or  plundering  them  more  subtly  by  heavy  ‘  liturgies  They 
too,  like  the  governing  class  in  an  oligarchy,  made  politics  into  a 
source  of  economic  gain.  |  It  is  this  confusion  of  economics  and  politics, 

1  Cf.  Aristotle,  Politics,  1279,  a  13-15  (111.  6,  §  io),  “  nowadays  men  seek  to  be 
always  in  office  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  they  can  gain  from  the  public  revenues 
and  from  office  ”. 

2 This  view  of  the  “  two  States”  is  one  that  recurs  in  Plato.  “  Such  a  State,”  he 
says  of  oligarchy,  “  is  not  one,  but  two  States,  the  one  of  poor,  the  other  of  rich  men; 
and  they  are  living  on  the  same  spot  and  always  conspiring  against  one  another  ”  (551  D). 
Similarly  in  the  Laws  he  urges  (712  E-713  A)  that  the  ordinary  State  has  no  constitu¬ 
tion  :  it  is  a  mere  territory  divided  into  parts  one  of  which  is  master  and  the  other  is 
slave.  The  Platonic  view  of  the  two  States  within  each  State  naturally  suggests  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  phrase  of  the  “  two  Nations,"  and  the  modern  Socialist  idea  of  the  “  class-war”. 

3  Thucydides,  vi.  39  (the  argument  is  that  of  Athenagoras,  the  democratic  leader  at 
Syracuse). 
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alike  in  oligarchies  and  in  democracies,  that  lends  to  Greek  civic  strife 
its  fury.  Political  struggles  may  be  moderate,  and  the  combatants 
may  act  by  legal  form  :  it  is  the  social  war  in  which  passions  are  as 
bitter  as  gall.  Greek  civic  strife  (o-raert?)  meant  such  asocial  war; 
and  constitutional  opposition  readily  turned  into  a  Jacquerie.1  Hence 
it  became  the  mission  of  political  philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  Plato, 
to  rehabilitate  a  strong  and  impartial  authority,  which  should  mean, 
not  the  rule  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  or  of  the  poor  over  the  rich, 
but  of  something  either  above  or  at  any  rate  combining  both.  Whereas 
“  men  came  to  public  affairs  hungering  for  their  own  profit  thereby,” 
and,  “  as  a  result,  struggles  for  office  arose  which  grew  into  civil  war,” 2 
there  must  be  unselfish  government  and  civic  harmony. 

There  were,  then,  two  factors — a  certain  amateur  meddlesomeness 
(iroXvirpcvy nocrvvri)  which  its  friends  called  many-sidedness  (evT pa- 
7 reXba),  characteristic  of  democracy,  and  apolitical  selfishness,  resulting 
in  constant  disunion,  characteristic  both  of  oligarchy  and  of  democracy 
— which  suggested  to  Plato  the  direction  of  future  reform.  It  is  from 
the  common  error  of  amateurism  that  Plato  starts  in  constructing 
his  ideal  state  ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  of  many-sidedness  he 
enunciates  that  of  specialisation.  The  Sophists  had,  to  some  extent, 
been  apostles  of  many-sidedness  ;  and  Hippias  of  Elis,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  meaning,  when  he 
appeared  at  Olvmpia  in  ring  and  cloak  and  shoes  of  his  own  making. 
Yet  they  had  also  felt  that  it  was  well  for  a  man  if  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  profession  he  intended  to  pursue  ;  and  they  had  also  attempted 
to  give  some  training  themselves  for  the  profession  of  politics.  Soc¬ 
rates,  again,  had  insisted  upon  knowledge  as  the  necessary  basis  of 
action  ;  and  the  Socratic  conception  of  government,  as  an  art  which 
involved  special  knowledge,  had  especially  influenced  Plato.  Nor 
were  the  tendencies  of  actual  life  altogether  adverse  to  a  doctrine  of 
specialisation.  The  professional  soldier  and  the  professional  orator 
were  already  beginning  to  appear.  The  victory  of  a  professional  force 
of  light  armed  troops  in  394  b.c.  had  already  shown  the  efficiency 
which  the  new  tendency  could  impart ;  and  though  a  Phocion  might, 
at  a  still  later  day,  appear  as  both  orator  and  soldier,  he  was  noted 
by  his  contemporaries  as  an  exception.  It  was  the  day  of  Iphicrates 
and  Isocrates — the  day  in  which  professional  training  had  replaced 
the  fresh  improvisations  of  a  Themistocles  or  a  Cleon.  But  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Plato  goes  far  beyond  any  preceding  teaching  or  tendencies. 
He  divides  his  ideal  State  into  three  classes,  the  rulers,  the  fighters, 
the  farmers — the  men  of  gold,  the  men  of  silver,  and  the  men  of  iron 

1  Cf.  the  picture  drawn  by  Thucydides  of  oracris  at  Corcyra :  “  And  the  cause  of 
all  these  things  was  the  pursuit  of  office  for  reasons  of  greed  and  ambition  ”  (hi.  82). 

Republic,  521  A.  Ordinary  rulers,  Plato  suggests  (416  A),  are  like  “watch-dogs, 
which  from  want  of  discipline,  or  hunger,  or  some  evil  habit  or  other,  turn  upon  the 
sheep  and  worry  them,  and  behave  not  like  dogs  but  wolves”. 
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and  brass.  Each  of  these  has  its  appointed  function,  and  each  of  these 
concentrates  itself  entirely  upon  the  discharge  of  that  function.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  defence,  sustenance — the  three  necessary  functions  of  the 
State — are  all  made  into  professions  and  assigned  to  professional  classes. 
It  is  only  with  the  governing  and  fighting  classes  that  Plato  is  really 
concerned ;  but  these  he  is  careful  to  train  for  their  work  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Primarily  he  trusts  to  an  education  which  shall 
train  them  thoroughly  for  their  duties  :  secondly,  not  quite  content 
with  spiritual,  he  has  recourse  to  material  means.  /He  suggests  a 
system  of  communism  so  ordered,  that  it  shall  set  the  time  and  the 
minds  of  these  classes  free  from  material  cares,  and  shall  enable  them 
to  give  themselves  fully  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  function  in  the  community.  He  deprives  both  the 
administration  and  the  army  of  private  property,  and  seeks  to  con¬ 
secrate  them  to  their  public  duties  by  freeing  them  from  any  tempta¬ 
tion  to  engage  themselves  in  other  interests. 

The  way  of  specialisation  was  also  to  Plato  the  way  of  unification. 
If  a  separate  class  were  appointed  to  the  work  of  government,  there 
would  hardly  be  any  room  for  the  old  struggle  to  capture  the 
government.  If  each  class  abode  within  its  own  boundaries,  con¬ 
centrated  upon  its  own  work,  no  class  would  readily  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  another.  Civil  dissension  had  been  rendered  possible  by 
the  want  of  specialisation.  Because  there  was  no  proper  government 
ready  and  able  to  do  its  work,  there  had  been  the  conflict  of  selfish 
aspirants  for  office :  because  there  had  been  in  every  State  a  number 
of  men  with  no  settled  function  or  regular  place — men  who  had 
more  than  one  place,  or  no  proper  place  at  all — there  had  been  all 
the  jostling  and  turbulence  which  had  culminated  in  civil  war.  With 
specialisation  these  things  would  cease :  each  class  would  work  at 
its  appointed  function  in  contentment  :  selfishness  would  disappear, 
and  unity  would  pervade  the  State.  Those  who  confine  themselves 
to  the  discharge  of  their  function  cannot  be  selfish.  Selfishness 
(7 rXeovefjia)  consists  in  going  outside  one’s  own  sphere,  and  tres¬ 
passing  upon  that  of  another;  and  a  governing  class  duly  trained  in 
its  proper  duty  will  never  commit  such  trespass.  But  Plato  provides 
a  further  guarantee  than  training.  Not  all  who  have  been  trained 
for  government  are  allowed  to  join  the  governing  class.  To  make 
the  assurance  of  unselfishness  doubly  sure,  he  reserves  office  for  those, 
and  only  those,  who,  under  a  system  of  trials  and  temptations,  have 
held  firm  to  the  belief  that  the  weal  of  the  State  is  their  own  weal, 
and  its  woe  their  own  woe.l  And  besides  these  spiritual  means — 
besides  this  training  for  a  special  work,  and  this  selection  of  those 
whom  the  special  training  has  shown  to  be  most  unselfish — there  is 
finally  the  material  guarantee  of  communism.  Rulers  who  have  no 
home,  no  family,  no  possessions,  have  no  temptation  to  selfishness  : 
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they  have  nowhere  to  carry  their  gains,  nobody  upon  whom  to  spend 
them,  no  interest  in  making  them. 1 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  would  seem  then  to  be  this, 
that  each  should  do  his  own  appointed  work  in  contentment.  But 
this  in  Plato’s  eyes  is  justice  or,  in  the  other  words,  the  true  principle 
of  social  life ;  and  therefore  the  Republic  is  also  called  “  a  treatise 
concerning  justice”.  /  Its  purpose  is  the  substitution  of  a  true  con¬ 
ception  of  justice  for  the  false  views  which  common  error  and 
sophistic  teaching  had  contrived  to  spread.  Whether  he  is  combating 
the  theory  of  the  Sophists,  or  seeking  to  reform  the  actual  practice  of 
society,  justice  is  the  hinge  of  Plato’s  thought,  and  the  text  of  his 
discourse.  It  remains  therefore  to  inquire,  what  were  the  views  of 
justice  which  he  found  current,  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  which 
he  rejected  those  views  :  in  what  way  he  justified  the  conception 
which  he  advocated,  and  what  were  the  results  to  which  that  concep¬ 
tion  led.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  be  expounding  in 
detail  what  has  already  been  sketched  in  outline — the  polemic  of  Plato 
against  the  current  conceptions  of  justice,  and  his  reconstruction  of 
the  State  with  a  view  to  realising  his  own  conception  of  its  nature. 
We  shall  see  how,  beginning  as  it  were  dimly  with  the  practical 
principle  of  specialisation,  Plato  throws  fresh  and  fresh  lights  on  its 
meaning,  until  finally  we  realise  that  in  specialisation  justice  itself 
may  be  found — for  justice,  being  seen,  is  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  man’s  performance  of  the  part  which  the  purposes  of  society 
demand  that  he  shall  play. 

The  Prima  Facie  Theories  of  Justice 
(1)  The  Theory  of  Cephalus :  Traditionalism  (327-336  A) 

The  first  conception  of  justice2  to  be  considered  in  the  Republic 
is  that  which  underlies  traditional  morality.  The  exponent  of  this 

1  “  Both  the  community  of  property  and  the  community  of  families  .  .  .  tend 
to  make  them  more  truly  guardians;  they  will  not  tear  the  city  in  pieces  by  differing 
about  ‘mine’  and  ‘not  mine’  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  they  all  tend  towards  a  common  end” 
(464  C-D). 

2  It  must  be  noted  that  no  legal  significance  attaches  to  “  justice  ”  in  Plato’s  use 
of  the  word.  Justice  (Si/caiocnh'Tj),  along  with  courage,  self-control  and  wisdom,  is  one  of 
the  four  virtues  which  constitute  moral  goodness  (a per?)).  Such  goodness  is  the  quality 
both  of  an  individual  soul  and  of  a  community  of  individuals;  and  justice,  therefore,  is 
also  a  quality  of  both.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  constituent  parts  both  of  individual  morality 
and  of  social  morality ;  but  it  is  with  morality  rather  than  law  that  it  is  connected  in 
either  form  (cf.  infra,  p.  179). 

While  justice  is,  properly  speaking,  a. part  of  goodness,  it  becomes  in  the  Republic 
almost  identical  with  goodness  itself.  The  ‘  goodness  ’  or  excellence  of  the  individual 
soul  is  practically  identified  with  the  ‘justice  ’  of  the  relations  of  the  elements  of  the 
soul  (reason,  spirit  and  appetite) :  the  soul  which  has  rd£iy  /cal  kSct/xos  among  those 
elements,  and  is  thereby  just,  is  also  good.  Similarly  the  goodness  of  a  society  is  prac¬ 
tically  identified  with  the  justice  of  the  relations  of  its  members  :  the  State  which  has 
rdfis  /cal  /eda/ior  among  its  members,  through  the  faithful  abiding  of  each  in  his  station, 
and  is  thereby  just,  is  also  good.  In  the  Laws  it  is  another  virtue — that  of  self-control 
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conception  is  first  of  all  Cephalus,  a  metic  (or  resident  alien)  living 
in  the  Peiraeus,  and  the  father  of  the  orator  Lysias,  in  whose  house 
the  scene  of  the  dialogue  is  cast.  To  Cephalus,  looking  back  over  a 
long  life,  and  thinking  of  the  old  ways  and  opinions,  justice  seems  to 
lie  in  speaking  the  truth  and  paying  your  debts  (331  C).  Departing 
“  to  look  after  the  sacrifices  ”  he  makes  his  son  and  heir  Polemarchus 
the  heir  of  the  argument ;  and  Polemarchus,  faithful  to  his  father 
and  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  champions  the  old  view  of  justice  in  a 
slightly  altered  form,  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  giving  to  each 
man  of  what  is  proper  to  him  (332  C).  The  use  of  the  word  “  proper  ” 
leads,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  the  assumption  that  justice  is 
an  art — an  art  which  gives  good  to  friends,  and  evil  to  enemies — 
and  this  assumption  overturns  the  definition  adopted  by  Polemarchus. 
If  justice  is  an  art  or  capacity,  it  is,  like  other  arts  or  capacities, 
capable  of  doing  two  opposite  things.  The  doctor  who  has  most 
capacity  in  preventing  has  also  most  capacity  in  creating  disease  :  the 
best  guardian  of  a  camp  has  also  the  greatest  capacity  for  stealing 
a  march  on  the  enemy.  If  justice  is  a  capacity  or  accomplishment, 
it  is  capable,  no  less  than  medical  skill  or  military  ability,  of  being 
used  in  opposite  directions  ;  and  the  just  man  will  be  equally  able  to 
guard  or  to  steal  a  deposit,  and  to  be  just  or  unjust  at  will.1  Again, 
it  is  easy  to  speak  of  giving  good  to  friends  and  evil  to  enemies  ;  but 
what  if  the  friend  is  only  a  friend  in  seeming,  and  an  enemy  in  reality  ?/ 
Must  one  still  rigidly  follow  the  definition,  and  do  him  good,  or  may 
one  use  discretion,  and  do  him  evil?  And  finally,  whatever  may  be 
said  about  doing  good  to  friends,  is  it  ever  just  to  do  evil  to  enemies  ? 
Men  who  are  injured  deteriorate  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  just  to  make 
a  man  worse  than  he  was.  Faced  by  these  consequences,  Polemarchus 
is  led  to  abandon  the  definition  of  justice  as  the  art  of  giving  good 
to  friends  and  evil  to  enemies  ;  and  Plato  concludes  the  argument 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  definition  must  have  been  invented  bv 
a  tyrant  like  Periander,  or  an  absolute  monarch  like  Xerxes,  “  with 
a  great  opinion  of  his  own  power” — a  suggestion  that  prepares  the 
way  for  the  definition  of  justice  as  “  the  interest  of  the  stronger”. 

Justice,  or  righteousness  (Plato  implies  in  this  argument),  is  after 
all  not  an  art,  in  the  sense  of  a  technique  which  may  be  empirically 
acquired,  and  used  at  will  in  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions. 
It  cannot  be  empirically  acquired,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  lesser 
knowledge,  which  comes  by  use  and  wont,  but  of  the  greater  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  based  on  a  grasp  of  principle,  and  clinched  by  a 
reasoning  reference  to  a  cau^  Tradition,  which  is  simply  inherited 
empirical  opinion,  fails  in  the  face  of  any  difficulty  ;  its  ancient 

— which  is  practically  identified  with  goodness  (cf.  infra,  p.  297) ;  but  here  too,  as  in 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  virtues  is  made  tantamount  to  the  whole  of  virtue.  Virtue  (we 
must  remember)  is  a  unity  ;  and  the  parts  of  virtue,  whether  justice  or  self-control,  in¬ 
volve  the  whole. 

1  This  is  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Svya/iis  rwv  Ivavrloiv  ;  cf.  supra,  p.  89. 
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maxim  of  doing  good  to  friends  and  evil  to  enemies,  or,  as  Hesiod 
pithily  wrote, 

ical  S6/j.€y  os  Kev  ficji  /cal  jur)  5<S/aev  3s  Kev  ^ 

ceases  to  guide  us  as  soon  as  we  become  uncertain  (and  that  we  are  sure 
to  do),  who  is  our  friend  and  who  is  our  foe,  and  who  has  given  and 
who  has  not  given.  Nor,  again,  can  justice  be  used  at  will  in  opposite 
directions.  It  is  a  quality  of  the  soul  and  a  habit  of  the  mind, 
rather  than  a  technique ;  and  it  is  a  quality  and  a  habit  of  such  a 
character  that  he  who  has  once  attained  it  can  only  act  in  one  way, 
which  can  never  be  the  way  of  injuring  others,  or  of  causing  deteri¬ 
oration  in  any  man,  whether  friend  or  enemy.  And  lastly,  true 
justice  connotes  the  idea  of  service,  and  that  in  turn  connotes  the 
idea  of  a  social  whole  to  which  that  service  is  rendered.  Traditional 
opinion  is  blind  to  this  implication.  It  conceives  justice  merely  as 
a  relation  between  two  individuals,  and  a  relation  based  on  indivi¬ 
dualistic  principles.  The  type  of  which  it  thinks  is  the  self-centred 
individual,  with  abundant  means  at  his  disposal,  who  can  requite  his 
friends  and  retaliate  upon  his  adversaries.  That  is  why  Plato  re¬ 
gards  the  traditional  opinion  of  justice  as  the  sort  of  thing  which 
a  Periander  or  a  Xerxes  would  invent ;  and  that  is  why,  he  seems 
to  suggest,  it  passes  into  the  revolutionary  opinion  which  Thrasy- 
machus  is  next  made  to  expound. 

(2)  The  Theory  of  Thrasymachus :  Radicalism  (83 6  A-354  C) 

While  Cephalus  and  his  successor  in  the  argument  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  traditional  morality  of  ancient  Greece,  Thrasymachus 
represents  the  new  and  critical  views  of  the  later  fifth  century.  He  is 
treated  by  Plato  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Radical  Sophists,  and  as 
such  he  is  made  to  take  up  two  positions  and  driven  from  each  in 
turn.  (1)  Understanding  by  justice  (what  is  understood  throughout 
the  Republic )  the  standard  and  rule  of  action  for  a  man  living  in  a 
community,  he  defines  it  as  “the  interest  of  the  stronger”.  In  other 
words,  might  is  right  ;  a  man  ought  to  do  what  he  can  do,  and  de¬ 
serves  what  he  can  get.  This  is  to  identify  jus  with  potentia, 
after  the  manner  of  Spinoza  ;  but  while  Spinoza,  somewhat  incon¬ 
sistently,  limits  the  potentia  of  each  individual  by  the  imperium  of 
a  State  which  enforces  a  peace  consisting  in  rational  virtue,  Thrasy¬ 
machus  logically  enough  argues  that  the  imperium  of  a  State  merely 
lays  down  as  the  law  whatever  is  to  its  own  interest,  and  simplv 
makes  into  justice,  in  virtue  of  its  superior  power,  the  right  which  it 
claims  as  the  strongest.  The  standard  of  action  for  a  man  living  in  a 
community  is  thus,  according  to  Thrasymachus,  the  will  of  a  ruler  who 
wills  his  own  good  ;  and  this,  he  maintains,  is  what  one  must  inevit¬ 
ably  see,  if  one  looks  at  the  facts  with  an  unblinking  eye.  For  while 
every  man  acts  for  himself,  and  tries  to  get  what  he  can,  the  strongest 
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is  surest  to  get  what  he  wants ;  and  as  in  a  State  the  government  is 
the  strongest  (or  else  it  would  not  be  the  government),  it  will  try  to 
get,  and  it  will  get,  whatever  it  wants  for  itself. 

(2)  But  if  justice  thus  consists  in  whatever  is  for  the  ruler’s 
interest,  it  follows  that,  for  everybody  other  than  the  ruler,  justice 
may  be  further  defined,  according  to  a  popular  definition,  as  “an¬ 
other’s  good”.  To  be  “just,”  in  the  popular  sense,  is  to  be  a  means 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ruler  :  to  be  “  unjust,”  in  the  popular  sense, 
is  to  act  for  the  satisfaction  of  oneself.  But  there  is  no  reason,  in 
the  view  of  Thrasymachus,  why  it  should  be  just  for  the  ruler  to  get 
his  own  way,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  unjust  for  others  to  do  the 
like.  What  is  true  of  the  one  is  true  of  the  rest :  the  real  standard 
of  action  for  any  sensible  man  is  to  satisfy  himself ;  and  therefore,  if 
we  use  the  terms  in  their  conventional  sense,  injustice,  and  not  justice, 
is  the  real  virtue  and  the  true  wisdom  for  all  sensible  men.  Injustice 
is  a  better  thing  than  justice ;  the  unjust  man  is  a  wiser  man  than 
the  just.  The  truly  wise  man  is  he  who  will  be  just,  and  satisfy  his 
ruler’s  selfish  desires,  if  he  must ;  but  who,  if  he  can,  will  be  unjust, 
and  satisfy  his  own.  In  a  word,  the  ordinary  sense  of  moral  terms 
must  be  inverted,  if  they  are  to  correspond  with  ‘reality’. 

We  have  already  seen  (supra,  p.  72)  that  the  view  of  Thrasy¬ 
machus  presents  an  ethical  nihilism  more  thorough-going  in  reality, 
if  in  appearance  less  drastic,  than  the  new  master-morality  which 
Callicles  is  made  to  expound  in  the  Gorgias.  Both  Callicles  and 
Thrasymachus  are  representatives  of  the  revolt  of  an  awakened 
self-consciousness  against  the  traditional  morality  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  passively  acquiesced,  but  which  it  now  brings  to  the  bar  of 
its  new  sense  of  self  for  judgment.  The  new  sense  of  individuality  is 
keen  and  urgent ;  and  it  finds  in  traditional  morality  nothing  more 
than  a  number  of  limitations  on  its  play.  In  the  hands  of  Callicles 
it  is  made  to  enunciate,  with  a  fresh  naivete,  a  new  doctrine  of  justice 
— to  do  whatever  one  can,  and  to  seek  whatever  one  likes.  In  the 
hands  of  Thrasymachus  it  becomes  more  cunning  and  saturnine :  its 
doctrine  is  a  doctrine  that  justice  consists  in  obeying  authority  wEer- 
ever  one  must,  and  in  pleasing  oneself  wherever  one  can.  Those  who, 
like  Plato,  seek  to  expose  the  errors  of  this  extreme  individualism 
must  answer  by  urging  a  truer  conception  of  the  nature  and  the 
‘  rights  ’  of  human  individuality.  They  must  show  that  the  self  is 
no  isolated  unit,  but  part  of  an  order  with  a  station  in  that  order  ; 
and  that  fulness  of  expression  and  true  consciousness  of  pleasure  are 
only  to  be  found  in  doing  one’s  duty  in  the  station  to  which  one  is 
called.  This  is  the  ultimate  answer  which  Plato  gives,  and  writes  the 
Republic  in  order  to  give.  For  the  present,  however,  he  satisfies 
himself  with  a  logical  refutation.  He  takes  the  two  positions  which 
fire  advanced  by  Thrasymachus — that  a  government  governs  for  its 
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own  advantage,  and  that  injustice  is  better  than  justice — and  deals 
with  them  each  in  turn.'  To  the  former  view  he  opposes  the  Socratic 
conception  of  government  as  an  art.  All  arts,  he  argues,  are  called 
into  existence  by  defects  in  the  material  with  which  they  deal.  The 
physician  attempts  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  body  ;  the  teacher 
those  of  the  mind.  The  aim  and  object  of  every  art  is  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  material :  the  perfect  teacher,  for  instance,  is  he  who  has 
remedied  all  the  defects,  and  elicited  all  the  possibilities,  of  his  pupil’s 
mind.  And  therefore  the  ruler,  so  far  as  he  acts  as  a  ruler,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  art,  is  absolutely  unselfish  :  his  one  aim  is  the 
well-being  of  the  citizens  who  are  committed  to  his  care.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  as  one  in  need  of  subsistence — as  a  man  who  pursues  the  art 
of  earning  a  livelihood — he  may  seek  his  own  advantage,  and  earn 
a  wage  by  the  work  of  his  office  ;  but  this  he  does  not  do  as  a 
ruler,  or  as  practising  the  art  of  government,  but  as  an  earner  of 
wages,  and  as  practising  the  art  of  wage-earning.  This  is  Plato’s 
answer  to  the  first  position  of  Thrasymachus.  To  the  second  he 
answers  by  an  argument  designed  to  prove  that  the  just  man  is  a 
wiser,  a  stronger,  and  a  happier  man  than  the  unjust.  He  is  wiser, 
because  he  follows  the  old  Delphic  teaching,  and  recognises  the  need  of 
acknowledging  a  limit.  He  seeks  indeed  to  compete  with  others 
(7 fKeoveicTelv)  ;  but  he  does  not,  like  the  unjust  man,  seek  to  compete 
with  everybody,  or  to  compete  for  the  mere  sake  of  competition. 
Competition  in  itself  is  not  his  aim.  His  aim  is  absolute  excellence 
iapeTrj)  ;  he  only  competes  with  those  who  fall  short  of  that,  and  he 
only  competes  with  them  as  it  were  incidentally — not  because  he 
loves  competition,  but  because  he  loves  excellence.  His  aim  is  to  do 
better  than  the  bad,  but  not  to  do  better  than  the  good,  with  whom 
he  is  perfectly  content  to  be  equal,  and  whom  he  is  happy  enough  to 
be  like.  But  this  is  the  mark  of  wisdom  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
wise  doctor  or  musician  is  he  who  does  not  seek  to  ensue  competition, 
but  rather  to  ensue  excellence ;  and  the  just  man,  who  has  this  mark 
of  wisdom,  is  necessarily  wiser  than  the  unjust,  in  whom  it  is  absent.1/ 
Wiser  than  the  unjust  man,  because  he  thus  acknowledges  the  principle 
of  limit,  the  just  man  is  also  stronger.  Even  if  a  number  of  men 
would  fain  be  unjust,  to  get  the  strength  for  an  unjust  action  they 

1  This  teaching  of  Plato — that  competition  in  itself,  pursued  as  an  ultimate  end,  is 
the  mark  of  ignorance  and  injustice — is  partly  the  outcome  of  the  old  Greek  sense  of 
limit  enforced  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  re-enforced  by  the  Pythagoreans  {supra,  p.  49), 
but  still  more  the  result  of  the  doctrine  of  justice  to  which  he  is  feeling  his  way,  and 
which  makes  justice  consist  in  the  wise  discharge  of  specific  function.  Men  engaged 
each  in  the  discharge  of  such  a  function  will  not  compete  with  one  another,  because 
their  functions  are  not  competitive,  but  complementary.  If  we  translated  Plato’s  teach¬ 
ing  into  modern  economic  terms,  we  should  say  that  economic  competition  is  not  in 
itself  good,  but  only  good  as  a  means  to  the  production  of  economic  excellence — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  maximum  amount  of  wealth.  This  being  so,  the  wise  producer  will  not 
seek  to  compete  with  all  producers,  but  only  with  those  who  are  producing  in  a  poor 
way;  nor  will  he  compete  for  the  sake  of  competition,  but  rather  for  the  sake  ol  eco¬ 
nomic  excellence. 
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must  be  just:  they  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  act  justly 
by  one  another. 

Stronger  than  the  unjust  man,  in  the  strength  of  a  principle 
which  binds  him  to  his  fellows,  the  just  man  is  also,  last  of  all,  the 
happier  man  ( ivSaLpbovecrTepos ) .  The  argument  by  which  Plato  proves 
this  last  attribute  of  the  just  man  is  one  of  supreme  importance. 
Everything,  he  argues,  has  its  appointed  function  ( epyov ),  which 
cannot  be  discharged,  or  cannot  be  discharged  equally  well,  by  any 
other  thing  (352  E).  Here  we  touch  that  doctrine  of  specific  func¬ 
tion  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  very  hinge  of  the  Republic  and  the 
fundamental  basis  of  its  theory  of  justice.  From  the  doctrine  of 
function  Plato  naturally  turns  to  that  of  virtue  or  excellence  {aperrj). 
The  virtue  or  excellence  of  anything  consists  in  its  adequate  discharge 
of  its  appointed  function.  The  virtue  of  the  eye  is  clear  vision  :  the 
virtue  of  the  ear  is  good  hearing.  Now  the  soul  has  its  appointed 
function  ;  and  the  soul  has  its  corresponding  virtue  or  excellence. 
That  function  is  life  (to  £V}z/),  and  that  virtue  or  excellence  is  good 
life  (to  ev  Nothing  can  discharge  its  function  if  it  is  deprived 

of  its  virtue  ;  and  the  soul  cannot  discharge  its  function  if  it  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  its  proper  virtue.  The  soul,  therefore,  can  only  discharge  its 
function  if  it  possesses  the  virtue  of  good  living — the  virtue  which  is 
also  called  by  the  name  of  justice.  But  if  the  soul  possesses  the  virtue 
of  good  living,  or  justice,  it  also  possesses  happiness  ( evhcup.ovla)t 
which  ensues  inevitably  on  good  living ;  and  the  soul  which  is  more 
virtuous,  or  in  other  words  more  just,  is  also  the  happier  soul.  And 
since  happiness  is  more  profitable  than  misery,  it  follows  that  justice, 
as  it  is  a  happier,  is  also  a  more  profitable  state  than  injustice.1 

In  these  arguments  there  are  implied  deeper  conceptions,  which 
Plato  ultimately  unveils.  The  theory  of  justice  as  the  force  which 
gives  coherence  to  any  association  of  men,  the  theory  of  a  special 
function  appointed  for  every  thing,  are  theories  which  are  developed 
to  their  full  consequences  in  the  later  books  of  the  Republic.  But  as 
they  stand,  these  arguments  are  logical  in  character.  They  show  us 
Plato  playing  with  the  Sophist  at  their  game  of  words,  and  beating 
them  at  their  own  game.  They  are  destructive,  and  not  constructive  : 
they  tell  us  why  we  should  not  believe  in  Thrasymachus’  view  of 
justice  ;  they  do  not  tell  us  in  what  conception  of  justice  we  ought  to 

1  The  argument,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  partly  verbal,  and  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  words  both  for  “goodness”  and  for  “  living  well  ”  (kperi)  and  eg  tfy)  have 
a  double  entendre  (or  at  any  rate  a  width  of  connotation),  which  the  corresponding  Eng¬ 
lish  words  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess.  “Goodness”  implies  not  only  moral  ex¬ 
cellence,  but  also,  as  it  were,  intellectual  efficiency  :  “  living  well  ”  means  not  only 
living  nobly,  but  also  living  happily.  But  the  argument  is  also  real  as  well  as  verbal. 
Plato  means  by  goodness  something  which  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  quality  ; 
and  he  means,  again,  that  the  exercise  and  energy  of  this  quality  is  the  highest  form  of 
happiness. 
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believe.  They  have  hardly  done  away  with  the  uneasy  feeling,  that 
though  the  brutality  of  the  Sophist  may  be  brushed  aside,  the  fact 
remains,  that  j  ustice  is  something  to  which  human  nature  does  not 
instinctively  take,  something  as  it  were  unnatural,  and  only  present  in 
man,  because  it  has  been  put  there  by  convention,  and  is  kept  there 
by  force.  This  is  the  ordinary  feeling  of  society :  this  is  the  tone 
manifest  in  public  opinion.  Accordingly  Plato  turns  to  the  criticism 
of  such  opinion;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  justice  is  grounded  in 
human  nature,  and  is  the  natural  order  or  adjustment  of  the  human 
soul,  he  leaves  his  logic  for  psychology,  anOeserts  his  analysis  of 
terms  for  an  analysis  of  human  nature.1 

(3)  The  Theory  of  Glaucon :  Pragmatism  (357-367  E) 

The  new  point  of  view  is  stated  by  Glaucon,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  met  and  countered  by  the  logic  of  Socrates.  With¬ 
out  adopting  the  position  of  Thrasymachus,  that  justice  is  the  will 
of  the  strongest  when  directed  towards  his  own  interests,  Glaucon 
contends,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Thrasymachus,  that  justice  is  an 
artificial  thing,  the  product  of  convention.  Stating  practically  the 
view  advocated  by  modern  writers  of  the  school  of  the  social  contract, 
he  argues  that  in  a  state  of  Nature  men  do  and  suffer  injustice 
freely  and  without  restraint.  This  state  they  find  intolerable ;  and 
three  consequences  ensue.  In  the  first  place  the  weaker,  finding  that 
they  suffer  more  injustice  than  they  can  inflict,  make  a  ‘contract’ 
one  with  another  neither  to  do  injustice,  nor  to  suffer  it  to  be  done. 
Secondly,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  they  lay  down  a  law,  the 
‘conventions’  of  which  are  henceforth  the  standard  of  action  and 
the  code  of  justice.  Finally,  and  as  the  result  of  this  contract  and 
these  conventions,  human  nature  abandons  its  real  instinct,  which 
is  towards  self-satisfaction,  and  consents  to  be  perverted  henceforth 
by  the  ‘force  ’  of  the  law.  Justice  is  the  child  of  fear :  “  it  is  a  mean 
or  compromise  between  the  best  of  all,  which  is  to  do  injustice  and 
not  be  punished,  and  the  worst  of  all,  which  is  to  suffer  injustice 
without  the  power  of  retaliation”  (359  A).  Thus  while  Thrasy¬ 
machus  had  grounded  justice  on  the  instinct  for  domination,  and 
defined  it  as  the  interest  of  the  stronger,  Glaucon  would  ground  it 
on  the  instinct  of  fear,  and  define  it  as  the  necessity  of  the  weaker. 
He  still  follows  the  line  of  thought  followed  by  Thrasymachus,  but 
he  begins  as  it  were  at  the  other  end,  and  adopting  as  his  basis  the 
.  fears  of  the  weak  rather  than  the  appetites  of  the  strong,  he  arrives 
at  a  definition  the  converse  of  that  of  Thrasymachus. 

The  whole  of  this  theory,  which  is  not  only  that  of  Glaucon,  but 

1  Nettleship,  Lectures,  p.  48.  At  jhe  .aamcljme  it_ghould  be  noted  that  Plato  already 
implies,  what  he  afterwards  seeks  to  prove,  that  iustice  is  not  si  conventional  code  of 
conduct,  but  an  inner  excellenge  of  the  souL 
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also  that  of  modern  writers  such  as  Hobbes 1 — and  indeed  it  is  the 
prirna—facie  theory  to  which  our  first  instincts  naturally  spring — 
has  been  met  by  modern  thinkers  point  by  point.  In  the  first  place, 
there  never  was  any  actual  or  explicit  ‘  contract  ’ :  there  is  and 
always  will  be  a  condition  of  things,  which  is  a  condition  of  /tacit  and 
implied  contract.  There  is  always,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mutual  re¬ 
cognition  of  rights  among  the  member's  of  a  community,  to  which 
men  have  tried  to  give  expression,  but  which  they  have  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ossifying,  by  talk  of  a  ‘  contract  of  society  ’  between  each 
and  all  for  the  institution  of  a  State  in  the  sense  of  a  political  society 
— as  if  political  society  were  ever  ‘  instituted  ’  j and  there  is  always, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  will  of  the  subject  that  his  sovereign  should 
rule,  and  a  recognition  by  the  sovereign  of  his  dependence  on  that 
will,  which  has  been  equally  stereotyped  by  similar  talk  of  a  1  contract 
of  government’  between  subject  and  sovereign  for  the  institution 
of  a  State  in  the  sense  of  a  government — as  if  government  were  not 
an  essential  attribute  of  political  society,  which  is  itself  in  turn  an 
essential  attribute  of  human  nature.  Secondly,  law  as  a  whole  is 
nothing  ‘  conventional  ’  or  artificial,  in  any  sense  of  those  words 
which  is  reasonable.  If  one  means  by  conventional  anything  created 
by  man,  then  law  is  certainly  conventional — but  so  too  is  everything 
else,  save  “  rocks  and  stones  and  trees  ”.  If  again  one  means  by  con¬ 
ventional  the  conscious  creations  of  man,  and  if  one  opposes  such 
creations  to  instinctive  developments,  then  many  laws  will  be  con¬ 
ventional,  and  many  natural ;  but  there  is  no  great  gulf  between  the 
two,  because  man  does  not  consciously  create  on  totally  different 
principles  from  those  along  which  he  instinctively  develops.2 3  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  law  as  a  rule  has  fi redeveloped,  and  thembeen  created, 
if  one  may  speak  in  a  paradox  :  it  has  firstjjeeii  a  custom,  and  then 
a  code.  At  any  rate,  it  is  entirely  erroneous  to  oppose  EKtT'sfage 
oTinstinctive  development  to  the  stage  of  conscious  creation,  as  if  they 
were  contraries  :  man  is^  a  unity,  and  cannot  have  acted  in  two  en¬ 
tirely  opposite  ways.  I™  as  it  is  used  in  ordinary  speech,  the  term 
‘conventional’  is  not  applied  in  either  of  these  senses.  When  we 
speak  of  conventions,  we  mean  neither  any  creation  of  man,  nor  any 

1For  Hobbes  too  believes  that  the  sense  of  right  is  a  thing  not  inherent  in  man, 
but  created  by  a  compact,  and  enforced  by  a  power.  “  Before  the  name  of  just  and  un¬ 
just  can  have  place,  there  must  be  some  coercive  power  ”  (C.  xv.) :  “  for  in  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  private  men,  to  declare  what  is  equity,  what  is  justice,  and  what  is  moral  virtue, 
and  to  make  them  binding,  there  is  need  of  the  ordinances  of  sovereign  power  ”  (C.  xxvi.). 

The  fundamentally  wrong  thing  in  his  position  is  (exactly  what  Plato  urges  against 
Glaucon’s  position)  the  view  of  human  nature  which  it  implies — the  individualistic  view 
that  man  is  a  selfish  unit,  that  “  in  the  nqture  of  man  we  find  three  principal  causes 
of  quarrel,  first  competition,  secondly  diffidence,  and  thirdly  glory  ”,  /On  such  a  view, 
justice  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  artificial  "thing,  doing  violence  toHhe  instincts  of 
human  nature  in  the  interests  of  a  self-preservation  which  the  unchecked  indulgence 
of  instinct  prevents.  Accordingly  Hobbes  has  to  be  met — as  Plato  meets  Glaucon — by 
a  denial  of  the  view  that  man  is  by  nature  a  selfish  unit,  and  by  an  opposite  theory 
of  human  nature. 

3  The  argument  is  used  by  Plato  himself  in  the  Laws  (cf.  infra ,  p.  364). 
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conscious  creation  of  man,  but  any  creation  of  man  which  no  longer 
fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  but  still  claims  a  right  of 
existence ;  and  in  this  sense  law  as  a  whole  is  certainly  not  conven¬ 
tional,  though  individual  laws  maybe.1  Finally,  the  basis  of  respect 
for  law,  and  of  the  authority  of  law,  is  not  ‘force,’  but /will./  Laws 
are  valid,  bccaiise~fTtev  eTislifilie  tlie  wilT  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity  to  do  what  they  feel  they  ought  to  do.  They  are  strong, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  force  ready  to  execute  them,  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  readiness  to  obey  them.  What  looks 
like  force  (as  when  we  speak  of  the  ‘  enforcement  ’  of  the  law  by  way 
of  punishment  upon  an  individual)  is  really  the  assertion  of  that  in¬ 
dividual’s  right  will,  even  against  himself,  at  the  expense  of  his  will 
to  do  wrong. 

But  Plato’s  method  of  answering  Glaucon’s  position  is  simpler 
and  more  elemental.  He  realises  that  in  all  the  views  hitherto 
considered — that  of  Cephalus  and  Polemarchus,  that  of  Thrasy- 
machus,  and  that  of  Glaucon — there  is  a  common  element.  They 
have  all  treated  justice  as  if  it  were  something  external — an  accom¬ 
plishment,  an  importation,  or  a  convention  :  they  have  none  of  them 
carried  it  into  the  soul,  or  considered  it  in  the  place  of  its  habitation. 
Accordingly  he  sets  himself  to  prove  that  justice  does  not  depend  for 
its  origin  upon  a  chance  convention,  or  for  its  validity  upon  external 
force — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
and  is  strong  with  the  majesty  of  itself — by  simply  showing  that 
it  is  the  right  condition  of  the  human  soul,  demanded  by  the  very 
nature  of  man  when  seen  (as  he  must  be  seen)  in  the  fulness  of  his 
environment.  Justice  thus  becomes  something  internal.  Whereas 
it  had  been  regarded  by  Thrasymachus  and  Glaucon  as  something 
outward — a  body  of  material  precepts  confronting  the  soul,  and 
claiming  to  control  it  in  virtue  of  a  power  external  to  it — it  is  now 
regarded  as  an  inward  grace,  and  its  understanding  is  shown  to  in¬ 
volve  a  study  of  the  inner  man.  But  instead  of  attempting  at  once 
an  analysis  of  the  human  mind,  Plato  adopts  a  method  which  at  first 
sight  seems  curious.  If  we  had  to  read  a  manuscript,  he  suggests, 
of  which  there  were  two  copies,  one  in  a  small  minuscule,  and  the 
other  in  uncials,  we  should  certainly  attempt  to  read  the  copy  which 
was  written  in  uncials,  f  Justice  is  like  such  a  manuscript:  it  is  one 
and  the  same,  but  it  exists  in  two  copies,  and  one  of  these  is  larger 
than  the  other.  It  exists  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  individual ; 
but  it  exists  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  visible  fashion  in  the 
State.  Accordingly  Plato  proposes  to  consider  justice  first  as  it 
exists  in  the  State,  in  its  broadest  and  strongest  lines;  and  not  only 
so,  but  to  consider  it  as  it  exists  in  alnascent  State,2,  in  its  simplest 

1  This  view  of  the  relation  of  natural  and  conventional  is  based  upon  Nettleship 
( Lectures ,  pp.  54-7). 

2  Similarly  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics,  proposes  to  consider  a  nascent 
State  first,  in  order  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  State  and  the  Household. 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  a  logical,  and  not  an  historical  growth  of  the  State,  which 
Plato  really  considers  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Aristotle. 
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and  clearest  form.  And  therefore,  that  justice  may  be  made  mani¬ 
fest,  he  builds  an  imaginary  State  from  the  beginning,  and  enters 
definitely  upon  the  ground  of  political  speculation. 

The  Construction  of  the  Ideal  State 

Before  we  examine  the  “  republic  ”  which  Plato  proceeds  to  con¬ 
struct,  it  is  all-important  that  we  should  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
the  parallel  which  he  suggests  between  the  State  and  the  individual. 
The  use  of  physical  analogies,  as  we  have  seen,  is  characteristic  of 
the  Republic  ;  but  this  is  no  physical  analogy.  It  is  not  a  parallel 
of  the  State  and  the  human  body,  such  as  Hobbes,  for  instance, 
draws  in  the  Leviathan ,  or  Spencer  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology. 
The  external  and  material  have  been  left  behind  when  we  reach  this 
part  of  the  Republic,  and  what  Plato  is  concerned  to  discover  is  an 
indwelling  spirit  of  justice.  The  parallel  which  is  here  drawn  is  thus 
a  spiritual  parallel.  It  is  a  parallel  between  the  consciousness  of 
man,  whether  acting  as  a  whole  or  in  its  several  capacities  (of  appe¬ 
tite,  for  instance,  and  of  reason),  and  the  consciousness  of  a  State, 
as  expressed  in  the  whole  mind  of  the  community  or  in  that  of  its 
separate  classes.  fBut  the  word  parallel  is  misleading,  even  with  the 
proviso  that  it  is  to  be  understood  spiritually.  For  it  implies  chat  the 
State  and  the  individual  are  separate  things,  which  can  be  conceived 
apart,  and  compared  together.  They  are  not.  One  cannot  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  consciousness  of  man  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  State.  The  consciousness  of  the  State  is  just  the  consciousness 
of  its  members  when  thinking  as  members.  The  courage  of  the 
State,  to  take  a  particular  instance  of  this  consciousness,  is  simply 
the  courage  of  individuals  thinking  and  acting  as  members  of  the 
State.  Each  of  these  individuals  may  show  an  individual  courage, 
when  he  is  met  by  a  ruffian  in  the  street :  each  of  them  also  (along 
with  his  fellows)  shows  the  courage  which  Plato  calls  the  courage 
of  the  State,  when  he  faces  its  enemies  in  the  field.  But  the 
courage  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  State  are  both  resident  in 
the  same  consciousness.  Why  then  does  Plato  first  study  this 
consciousness  in  its  social  aspect  ?  Simply  because,  as  a  consciousness 
common  to  a  large  number  of  minds,  it  is  a  clearer  and  a  larger 
thing,  and  because  it  issues  in  outward  action  of  a  more  visibly  im¬ 
posing  kind. 

In  a  word,  therefore,  Plato,  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  human 
soul,  and  seeking  to  discover  thereby  the  essential  need  of  justice 
for  its  well-being,  sets  himself  to  study  the  soul  as  it  acts  in  its  social 
aspect,  because  he  believes  that  all  social  phenomena  are  its  products, 
and  because  he  believes  that  these  products  are  so  recognisable,  that 
they  form  the  best  clue  for  the  understanding  of  the  soul  from  which 
they  spring.  “States  do  not  come  out  of  an  oak  or  a  rock,  but 
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from  the  characters  of  the  men  that  dwell  therein  ;  ”  1  and  this  being 
so,  he  who  wishes  to  study  the  characters  of  men  will  do  well  to  study 
their  States.  For  all  the  institutions  of  man  are  merely  so  many 
expressions  of  his  mind.  His  institutions  are  his  ideas.  Law  is  part 
of  his  thought :  j  ustice  is  a  habit  of  his  mind.  These  things  have  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs — a  written  code,  a  judicial  bench;  but  the 
inward  and  spiritual  thought  which  makes  them  and  sustains  them 
is  the  one  reality.  It  is  hard  to  think  oneself  away  from  the  visible, 
and  to  regard  it  as  the  mere  vesture  of  thought  :  it  is  easier  to  see 
justice  in  maces  and  parchments,  than  to  see  it  as  a  living  thought. 
Yet  that  we  should  thus  turn  inward — that  we  should  leave  the 
conception  of  Glaucon,  and  follow  Socrates  in  seeing  justice  in  the 
mind  of  man — is  the  great  step  which  we  have  to  make.  It  is  the 
step  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  made;  and  herein  lies  their 
contribution  to  political  thought  for  all  time. 

In  constructing  the  State  from  which  he  proposes  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  Plato  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  advance.  He  makes  to  some  extent  a  petitio  principii.2 
The  State  being  a  product  of  the  human  soul,  its  construction  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  lines  suggested  by  a  conception  of  the  human  soul  as  a 
threefold  thing.  For  this  conception,  as  indeed  for  much  else  in  the 
Republic,  Plato  seems  to  have  been  indebted,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (supra,  p.  49),  to  the  Pythagoreans.  One  of  the  Pythagorean 
doctrines  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Three  Classes— lovers  of  Wisdom, 
lovers  of  Honour,  and  lovers  of  Wealth  ;  and  this  doctrine  possibly 
implied  a  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Three  Parts  of  the  Soul — 
Reason,  Spirit,  and  Appetite.  At  any  rate  this  doctrine  of  the  tri- 
plicity  of  the  soul,  whatever  its  source,  is  the  foundation  of  much  of 
the  Republic.  First  of  all,  Plato  holds,  there  is  in  the  soul  an  irra¬ 
tional  or  appetitive  element  of  desire  (eV  16 v pla) ,  the  ally  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  from  which  spring  love,  and  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
the  other  appetites  (439  D).  And  then  there  is  an  element  of  reason 
«  (Xoyos),  which  has  two  functions ;  for  by  it  men  both  learn  to  know, 

-  and  (because  they  have  learned  to  know)  are  ready  to  love.'1  It  is  an 
element  which  will  necessarily  be  of  supreme  importance  in The  State  ; 
it  will  be  at  once  a  guide  of  action  and  a  bond  of  union  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Lastly,  midway  between  the  two  comes  an  element  of  spirit 
(dv/jios),  an  element  almost  analogous  to  what  we  should  call  the 
sense  of  honour,  and  similarly  issuing  (for  those  in  whom  it  is  most 
strongly  present)  in  something  of  the  nature  of  chivalry.  The 
specific  function  of  this  element  is  that  it  inspires  men  for  battle  ; 

1  Republic  544  D  ;  cf.  also  435  E,  and  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  56-7: — 
iis  ovSeV  €<ttiv  otre  irvpyos  0 IJT c-  vavs 
Upr/fios  dv'Spuu  p.7)  I-vvoikovvtwv  eacv. 

*  Plato  builds  a  State  to  illustrate  man  ;  but  he  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  man  in 
building  it. 
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but  it  is  not  unlike  appetite,  in  that  it  is  also  the  source  of  ambition 
and  competition,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  natural 
auxiliary  of  the  element  of  reason,  inspiring  men  as  it  does  to  hot 
indignation  against  injustice  and  ready  submission  to  justice.  It  is 
indeed  as  an  auxiliary  of  reason  that  it  presents  itself  chiefly  to 
Plato :  “  in  the  battle  of  the  soul  it  takes  its  stand  by  reason’s 
side  ”  (440  B) . 

In  the  light  of  this  threefold  division  we  may  expect  to  find,  and 
we  do  find,  two  features  in  Plato’s  political  construction.  The  State 
which  he  constructs  will  grow  under  his  hands  in  three  stages  :  the 
constructed  State  will  be  marked  by  the  presence  of  three  classes  or 
functions.  But  the  growth  of  the  State  will  not  be  determined  on 
historical  lines :  there  will  be  no  attempt,  such  as  is  made  in  the 
Laws,  to  show  the  natural  steps  by  which  the  State  has  developed. 
On  the  contrary,  Plato  proceeds  by  a  psychological  method  in  the 
Republic.  He  takes  each  of  the  three  elements  of  the  human  mind, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  and  proceeding  to  the  highest,  and  shows 
how  each  of  these  in  its  turn  contributes  its  quota  to  the  creation  of 
the  State.  He  gives  a  logical  analysis  of  the  different  elements  of 
mind,  which  at  any  time  go  to  make  up  that  creation  of  man’s  mind 
which  we  call  the  State.  As_he  takes  each  in  turn,  and  in  an  order 
which  proceeds  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there  is^an  appearance 
of  historical  method  in  his  construction  of  the  State.  But  it  is  only  an 
appearance.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  State  began  as  an  economic 
association  based  upon  the  division  of  labour,  altlixTuglTKe^begins 
with  such  an  association.  He  does  not  mean  that  there  was  a  pro¬ 
gress  from  a  ‘  simple  ’  to  a  ‘  luxurious  ’  State,  though  he  proceeds 
from  the  one  to  tbe  other  himself.  He  is  aware,  all  the  time,  that 
“the  features  he  ascribes  to  each  are^ taken  from  the  Athens  of  his 
day  ”.x  The  same  warning  which  applies  to  Plato’s  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  State  also  applies  to  his  sketch  of  its  corruption. 
That  sketch  is  no  historical  resume  of  the  constitutional  changes  of 
Greece — though  it  wears  that  appearance,  because,  starting  from  the 
ideal  State  which  issues  from  ideal  psychological  conditions,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  gradually  downwards  to  the  worst  form  of  State,  which  results 
from  the  worst  psychological  conditions,  t  It  is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  while  the  presence  of  the  sum  of  right  conditions  in  the  human 
soul  means  a  true  State,  each  diminution  of  that  sum  means  pro  tanto 
a  corruption  of  the  State./  It  is  an  attempt  again  to  illustrate  from 
the  large  letters  of  the  injustice  of  the  State  the  nature  of  injustice 
in  the  individual,  in  the  same  way  as  the  justice  of  the  State  has 
already  been  made  to  illustrate  that  of  the  individual. 

1  Nettleship,  Lectures,  p.  io.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Hobbes’  apparently  his¬ 
torical  construction  of  the  State  in  the  Leviathan.  That  too  is  logical  ana  not  histori¬ 
cal  ;  an3~TKJT7eatures  presented  T5y  Hobbes  are  those “of  contemporary  England,  a* 
they  presented  themselves  to  him. 
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(1)  The  Economic  Factor  in  the  State 

We  have  seen  that  in  building  the  State  which  is  to  demonstrate 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  Plato  already  implies  in  advance  a  view  of  the 
soul’s  nature.  Similarly,  when  he  proceeds  to  build  the  State,  and 
occupies  himself  first  of  all  with  the  economic  structure  necessary  to 
its  life,  he  implies  in  advance  the  very  doctrine  of  justice  which  his 
construction  is  intended  to  prove.  That  doctrine,  which  involves 
that  each  man  should  “  do  his  own  ”  (to  avrov  n-parreiv),  and  every 
man  should  fulfil  a  single  specific  function,  already  appeal’s,  in  the 
shape  of  division  of  labour,  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  State.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  appetite  as  the  primary  basis  of  the  State,  Plato  shows 
(369  B-372  D)  that  it  involves  some  form  of  association.  The  desires 
for  food  and  warmth  and  shelter  cannot  be  properly  satisfied,  except 
by  means  of  common  action.  The  State  first  finds  its  binding  force 
in  human  need.  Man  cannot  dispense  with  his  fellows :  each,  while 
able  to  confer  something  upon  the  rest  which  they  need,  needs  in 
turn  something  which  they  can  confer.  The  result  is  an  inevitable 
division  of  labour  or  specialisation  of  function,  which  involves,  as  its 
other  side,  a  combination  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  several 
products.  Such  specialisation  Plato  justifies  on  economic  grounds; 
it  means  the  easier  production  of  a  greater  number  of  objects,  and 
those  of  a  better  quality.  It  issues  in  an  association  of  men  united 
by  an  economic  nexus — an  association  at  first  limited  to  farmer  and 
builder,  clothier  and  cobbler,  but  subsequently  increased,  by  the 
addition  of  a  class  to  make  instruments  for  the  first  four,  a  class  to 
tend  the  cattle  they  require,  a  third  for  purposes  of  foreign,  and  a 
fourth  for  those  of  domestic  trade,1  until  it  reaches  the  measure  of 
an  adult  State. 

1  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Plato  is  kinder  than  Aristotle  to 
the  middleman  who  conducts  the  business  of  trade.  When  a  currency  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  he  argues,  and  a  medium  of  exchange  has  made  possible  a  system  of  exchange 
through  the  middleman,  instead  of  barter  between  the  two  producing  parties,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  for  the  farmer  to  come  to  market  and  wait  about  in  order  to  sell 
his  goods ;  and  this  service  (Siavovta)  is  undertaken  by  the  middleman,  who  thus 
supplies  a  need  (xpeia).  From  this  one  may  argue  that  the  middleman,  doing  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  supplies  a  need,  in  that  it  saves  the  time  of  the  producer,  deserves  his 
reward ;  whereas  Aristotle  recognises  no  service,  and  consequently  refuses  to  see  the 
justice  of  any  reward.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Plato  appreciates  the  nature  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  exchange  in  the  Republic,  we  have  to  notice  (i)  that  in  the  Laws  he  forbids 
retail  trade  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  assigns  such  trade  as  he  considers  permissible  to 
aliens  (infra,  p.  325)  ;  and  (2)  that  in  the  Republic  itself  he  adopts  a  somewhat  harsh 
attitude  to  production,  leaving  agriculture  to  a  lower  and  almost  servile  class,  and 
speaking  of  manual  arts  as  “  a  reproach  ”  (590  C).  But  it  is  an  error  to  speak  of 
Plato’s  aristocratic  prejudice  against  trade  and  industry  (as  is  done  by  Gomperz, 
Greek  Thinkers,  hi.  pp.  in- 2).  He  shows  himself  in  the  Laws  prepared  to  advocate 
technical  education  (643  B-C)  :  he  finds  room  for  a  system  of  poor  relief;  and  though 
he  seeks  to  abolish  usury,  by  suggesting  that  legal  protection  should  be  refused  to 
transactions  involving  credit,  he  leaves  room  for  a  larger  development  of  economic 
activity  than  Aristotle  seems  willing  to  admit  in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  After 
all,  Plato’s  master  was  himself  a  craftsman  ;  and,  like  him,  Plato  believed  that  men 
might  draw  useful  lessons  for  the  conduct  of  life  from  the  analogy  of  arts  and  crafts. 
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The  economic  moment  is  not  the  least  in  the  life  of  the  State. 
Every  State  is,  in  one  aspect  of  its  nature,  a  great  economic  concern  ; 
and  wherever  a  protective  system  reigns  or  has  reigned,  it  has  made 
this  aspect  prominent,  by  making  the  State  a  self-centred  and  self- 
sufficient  unit  in  respect  of  its  economic  life.1  To  Plato  the  State, 
viewed  merely  as  an  economic  concern,  contains  features  valuable 
not  only  in  themselves,  and  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  but  also 
as  types  and  foreshadowings  of  political  truths.  It  contains  the 
feature  of  specialisation ;  and  if  the  cobbler  sticks  to  his  last,  and 
thereby  produces  better  work  and  more  work,  why  should  not  the 
statesman  stick  to  his  statesmanship,  and  produce  the  same  result  ? 
It  contains  again  the  feature  of  reciprocity ;  and  if  the  organisation 
of  economics  for  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants  is  based  upon  this 
plan,  why  should  not  the  whole  organisation  of  human  life  in  the 
State  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  want  be  based  on  the  same  scheme  ? 
May  not  reciprocity  here  too  displace  self-seeking,  and  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  services  between  ruler  and  ruled  supersede  the  individual¬ 
ism  which  seeks  to  do  and  to  get  everything  for  itself?  Specialisation 
is  the  organ  of  unity  everywhere :  the  doctrine  of  specific  function 
will  eliminate  unlimited  competition  in  every  sphere.  “  The  intention 
was,  that  .  .  .  each  individual  should  always  be  put  to  the  use  for 
which  Nature  intended  him,  one  to  one  work,  and  then  every  man 
would  do  his  own  business,  and  be  one  and  not  many  ;  and  so  the 
whole  city  would  be  one  and  not  many”  (423  D). 

(2)  The  Military  Factor  in  the  State 

But  whatever  the  importance  of  the  economic  motive — however 
valuable  the  lessons  which  economic  organisation  has  to  teach,  it  is 
not  the  only  motive  or  the  sole  organisation.  Plato,  indeed,  makes 
Socrates  rhapsodise  on  the  golden  age  which  will  ensue  in  the  Ar¬ 
cadian  State  he  has  built,  but  at  the  same  time  he  makes  Glaucon 
scoff  at  it  for  “  a  city  of  swine  ”  ;  and  Socrates  while  laughing  at 
Glaucon's  wish  for  a  “  luxurious  ”  city,  and  still  asseverating  that 
this  is  the  “  healthy  ”  and  true  type,  willingly  consents  to  go  further 
(372  E-375E).  One  suspects  some  Socratic  ‘irony,’  some  subtle 
ridicule  of  the  idyllic  Nature-state,  which  the  Sophists  had  painted, 
and  the  Cynics  delighted  to  paint.2  The  logic  of  the  Republic  de- 

1  The  tendency  to  stop  short  at  a  view  of  the  State  as  a  great  economic  concern 
may  also  be  traced  in  some  forms  of  socialism. 

2  If  this  be  so  (but  Campbell  and  Gomperz  both  think  that  it  is  not  the  case), 
Plato  is  opposing  the  cry  for  “reversion  to  nature,”  which  lay  behind  the  theories 
that  the  State  and  justice  were  conventional.  He  would  keep  the  State  as  it  stands 
with  all  its  “  luxury,”  and  “  purge  ”  it  of  its  mistakes  (399  E).  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  reversion  in  Plato  himself — in  his  theory  of  art 
and  of  medicine,  and  especially  perhaps  in  his  communistic  principles  (cf.  infra,  p. 
229)  ;  and  in  view  of  this  the  Arcadian  State  may  be  seriously  meant.  There  are 
similar  references  to  a  golden  age  in  the  Politicus  and  the  Laws  (cf.  infra,  pp.  273, 
308),  and  here  again  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  Plato  means  to  approve,  or  to 
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mands  that  Plato  should  consider  two  other  and  higher  elements 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  part  which  they  play  in  constituting 
the  State.  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  give  its  place  to  the  element 
of  “spirit”.  Men  are  not  content  with  the  supply  of  the  merest 
“  necessaries  ”  :  they  need  satisfaction  of  their  desires  for  refinement. 
Pictures  and  poetry,  music  and  dress,  are  all  “  needs  ”  of  mankind  :  a 
large  population  is  necessary  to  provide  them  :  a  larger  territory  is 
necessary  to  support  the  larger  population.  Way  now  (373  D)  enters 
as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  which  must  acquire  and  defend 
a  sufficient  territory ;  and  thus  the  element  of  spirit  (which  in¬ 
spires  men  for  battle)  next  appears,  and  expresses  itself  in  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  State  by  constituting  a  military  force  of  guardians 
(374  D).  In  the  logical  synthesis  of  the  State  from  the  psychological 
factors  which  are  its  constituents,  Plato,  having  considered  the  State 
as  an  economic  community  based  on  appetite,  must  now  regard  it  as 
a  military  organisation  based  on  spirit. 

The  first,  and  the  vital  question,  which  arises  with  regard  to  the 
military  organisation  of  the  State,  is  naturally  the  question  of 
specialisation.  Shall  a  professional  and  trained  army  be  created,  or 
shall  the  body  of  the  people  act  as  a  general  militia  in  time  of  need  ? 
The  answer  is  already  given  in  what  has  been  said  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  economics.  It  would  be  absurd  to  set  one  man  on  making 
shoes,  and  shoes  only,  that  they  may  be  well  made,  and  to  leave  the 
art  of  war,  a  matter  of  far  more  vital  necessity  to  the  State,  in  un¬ 
trained  and  unpractised  hands.  If  efficiency  is  to  be  gained  by 
specialisation  anywhere,  it  must  certainly  be  gained  by  specialisation 
in  a  matter  so  arduous  and  important  as  war.1  There  must  be 
soldiers  whose  business  it  is  to  make  war,  and  nothing  else  but  war ; 
and  they  must  be  picked  for  their  work  in  virtue  of  a  special  aptitude 
— of  an  abundance,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  element  of  spirit — and 
trained  for  their  work  in  a  way  that  will  develop  that  aptitude 
properly.  Accordingly,  from  this  point  onwards2  the  Republic  be¬ 
comes  a  treatise  on  the  education  of  the  happy  warrior, 

That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

criticise,  the  idea  of  a  “  State  of  nature.”  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Plato 
afterwards  speaks  of  his  own  ideal  State,  when  fully  constructed,  as  fiia  Kara  (pvtrii/ 
ohua-Qz'i&a.  ird\is.  It  is  natural,  and  it  only  is  natural,  because  it  alone  is  built  on  the 
eternal  facts  of  human  nature. 

1  We  have  already  seen  that  professional  soldiers  were  among  the  associates  of 
Socrates  (supra,  p.  91),  and  that,  some  five  years  before  Plato  wrote  this  passage  of 
the  Republic,  the  value  of  a  professional  soldiery  had  been  shown  by  the  victory  of  the 
peltasts  of  Iphicrates  over  a  Spartan  mora.  These  facts  would  reinforce  the  general 
principle  of  Plato— a  principle  already  urged  against  Thrasymachus  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Republic  (supra,  p.  158) — that  excellence  demands  as  its  condition  the  regular 
discharge  of  a  specific  function. 

2  From  11.  376  E  to  in.  412  A. 
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(3)  The  Philosophic  Factor  in  the  State 

Postponing,  however,  for  the  present  Plato’s  scheme  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  ideal  soldier,  we  may  conclude  the  construction  of  the 
State  from  its  constituent  elements  in  human  nature,  by  discovering 
the  part  which  reason  plays  in  its  composition.  That  part  is  two¬ 
fold.  (1)  We  have  already  noticed  that  spirit,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is 
the  ally  of  reason,  a  hater  of  injustice  and  a  lover  of  justice;  nor  are 
we  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  reason  is  active  already,  side  by 
side  with  spirit,  in  the  construction  of  the  military  organisation  of 
the  State.  The  natures  which  are  selected  for  training  as  soldiers 
must  not  be  merely  quick  and  spirited.  The  soldier  is  a  guardian 
(0uA.a£)  of  the  State  ;  and  like  a  watch-dog  (here  Plato  uses  one  of 
the  analogies  which  are  frequent  in  his  method  of  exposition)  the 
human  guardian  must  be  mild  and  gentle  to  those  who  are  of  the 
house  he  guards,  though  fierce  to  every  stranger.  Now  the  watch¬ 
dog  is  mild  and  gentle  to  all  whom  it  knows.  Those  whom  it  knows 
it  also  loves  :  according  to  its  knowledge,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
faculty  of  knowledge  (which  is  reason),  it  distinguishes  between 
friend  and  foe  (376  A-B).  The  faculty  of  reason  must  therefore  be 
present  in  the  guardian  of  the  State,  that  he  may  distinguish  between 
the  citizen  whom  he  defends  and  the  enemy  whom  he  attacks.  In 
the  soldier  reason  thus  appears  as  a  mere  empiric  knowledge,  which 
is  mixed  with  a  dominant  quality  of  spirit,  and  expresses  itself  in  an 
instinctive  affection  for  the  object  of  knowledge  because  that  object 
is  known  and  familiar.  (2)  But  reason  expresses  itself  most  (because 
it  expresses  itself  in  its  purity,  and  not  in  union  with  a  dominant 
element  of  spirit)  in  the  government  of  a  State.  It  is  perfect,  not  in 
the  guardian,  but  in  the  “perfect  guardian,”  or  ruler.  Here,  in  the 
perfect  guardian,  Plato  introduces  a  third  element.  The  class  of 
guardians  bifurcates  into  two — the  military  guardians,  whose  char¬ 
acteristic  is  spirit,  and  who  are  now  termed  “auxiliaries”  (iiri/covpoi)  ; 
and  the  philosophic  guardians,  whose  characteristic  is  reason,  and 
who  are  the  guardians  par  excellence  of  the  Platonic  State  (414  B). 

But  reason,  even  in  its  purity,  and  even  in  the  philosophic 
guardian,  is  itself  a  twofold  thing.  By  it  we  know,  hut  by  it  we  also 
love  ;  and  there  is  in  it  both  an  intellectual  element  of  apprehension, 
and  an  element  as  it  were  of  affection  and  attraction.  The  very 
watch-dog  loves  as  well  as  knows,  and  loves  because  he  knows.1 

1  This  will  explain  the  bearing  of  the  Socratic  principle  that  virtue  is  knowledge. 
It  is  easy  to  object,  that  to  know  that  a  thing  is  right  is  not  to  do  the  thing,  and  that 
there  is  will  besides  knowledge.  But,  in  the  first  place,  knowledge  here  means  more 
than  the  mere  knowledge  that  A  is  right  and  B  is  wrong :  it  means  an  understanding 
of  the  world  in  the  light  of  a  principle.  Secondly,  such  understanding  is  conceived  as 
involving  an  attraction,  and  as  resulting  in  a  will  in  accordance  with  itself.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  element  which  understands  is  thereby  attracted  to  whatever  it  understands — 
truth,  or  beauty,  or  virtue.  Instead  of  the  “will  to  believe”  of  which  modern  writers 
have  spoken,  there  is  a  converse  conception  of  belief  as  issuing  in  will :  cf.  supra,  p.  91. 
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Now  the  quality  which  Plato  originally  postulates  for  the  ruler  or 
“perfect  guardian”  (cfivXat;  TravTekrjs) — the  element  of  mind  which 
he  originally  believes  to  be  expressed  in  the  government  of  the  State 
— is  reason  in  its  aspect  of  affection  (412  D-E).  The  ruler  must  be 
wise ;  but  what  impresses  Plato  most  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Re¬ 
public  is  that  he  must  be  loving  (/c^Seytictw  tt}?  7 roXem?).  The  men 
who  will  govern  the  State  best  are  those  who  care  for  it  most,  and 
those  who  care  for  it  most  are  those  who  believe1  that  its  wel¬ 
fare  is  their  welfare,  and  its  mishap  their  mishap.  If  this  be  the 
element  of  mind  expressed  in  the  government,  the  government  will 
obviously  be  unselfish  ;  and  in  place  of  the  political  selfishness  which 
Thrasymachus  had  glorified,  we  shall  see  realised  the  conception  that 
government  is  an  art  practised  for  the  good  of  its  subjects.  In  this 
aspect  of  its  operation,  reason  is  indeed  the  very  bond  which  unites 
the  State.  As  a  source  of  affection  and  attraction  it  is  the  factor  of 
the  soul  which  expresses  itself  in  the  State  by  maintaining  its  unity. 
Appetite  may  have  drawn  men  together  by  an  economic  nexus  :  spirit 
may  have  added  a  new  military  bond  :  it  is  reason  that  holds  men 
together  by  teaching  them  to  understand,  and,  through  their  under¬ 
standing,  to  love  one  another.  The  ultimate  organisation  of  the 
State  is  a  rational  organisation.  Reason  in  its  alliance  with  spirit 
has  caused  the  soldier  to  know,  and  to  like,  and  therefore  to  protect, 
the  citizens  whom  he  guards ;  but  reason  in  its  purity  causes  the 
ruler  to  comprehend,  and  out  of  his  comprehension  to  love  and 
serve,  the  State  which  he  governs.* 


That  the  rulers,  like  the  soldiers,  should  be  a  distinct  and  special¬ 
ised  class,  naturally  follows  upon  this  view  of  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  government  expresses.  It  is  not  in  all  that  this  reason  issuing 
in  love  is  to  be  found  ;  and  those  in  whom  it  is  most  to  be  found  are 
carefully,  and  by  an  elaborate  system  of  moral  tests,  to  be  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and  set  to  govern  the  State.  But  this 
specialisation  of  a  ruling  class,  which  shall  give  itself  to  ruling,  and 
to  ruling  alone,  becomes  still  more  justified  if  we  regard  reason  in  its 
intellectual  aspect.2  The  real  ruler,  as  Plato  ultimately  tells  us,  must 
be  a  philosopher ;  and  the  philosophic  nature  is  reserved  for  a  few 
rare  souls:  “a  whole  people  cannot  be  a  people  of  philosophers ” 
(494  A).  The  ultimate  test  of  the  true  ruler  is  therefore  an  intel¬ 
lectual  test  of  his  philosophic  power.  He  must  know  the  “Idea”  or 


1  The  belief  is  an  bpd’t]  5d|a,  a  right  opinion,  without  a  scientific  basis.  It  may 
also  be  said,  therefore,  that  what  Plato  originally  demands  of  his  rulers  is  a  right 
opinion  ;  while  afterwards  he  demands  scientific  knowledge  (eVio-T^/ri)). 

2  It  is  not  meant  that  reason  exists  separately  in  its  aspect  of  love  and  its  aspect 
of  philosophic  insight.  On  the  contrary  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  The 
love  for  the  State,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  certain 
insight:  the  insight  into  ultimate  truth,  which  reason  gives,  postulates  and  involves  an 
attraction  towards  truth.  All  that  is  meant  is  that  in  one  passage  the  one  aspect  of 
reason  appears  more  decidedly,  in  another  the  other. 
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essence  of  Justice,  and  of  Beauty,  and  of  Temperance,  in  order  that 
he  may  fashion  into  their  likeness  the  characters  of  those  whom  he 
rules.1  Ultimately,  he  must  know  the  Idea  of  which  all  these  Ideas 
are  but  phases,  and  from  which  alone  comes  every  perfect  work — the 
Idea  of  the  Good.  He  must  know  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  doing 
and  of  all  being — what  is  the  end  in  the  light  of  which  all  human 
action  and  all  existence  have  a  meaning — in  order  that  he  may  do 
the  work,  which  is  appointed  to  him  in  the  scheme  of  things,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  serve  the  fulfilling  of  this  end.  In  the 
ruler,  therefore,  that  final  element  of  mind  must  express  itself,  which 
grapples  with  the  mystery  of  existence,  and  arrives  at  a  solution  of 
its  meaning.  If  in  him  this  element  is  incarnate,  then,  and  then  only, 
has  a  State  come  into  being,  which  is  the  creation  (and  also  the 
image)  of  the  fulness  of  man’s  mind.  For  if  the  mind  of  man  is 
capable  of  this  exaltation  of  reason,  if  it  can  attain  to  a  condition 
of  perfection  in  which  reason  guides  its  operations  by  the  light  of  a 
supreme  purpose,  the  State  must  also  be  capable  of  this  exaltation, 
and  must  equally  attain  its  perfection  when,  and  only  when,  it  is 
guided  by  the  insight  of  a  philosophic  reason.  This  flows  inevitably 
from  the  premise  on  which  the  Republic  is  based,  that  the  State  is 
the  product  of  man’s  mind,  and  that  each  aspect  of  the  State  is  the 
product  of  an  element  of  mind.  The  synthesis  of  the  State  from  each 
of  its  spiritual  factors  cannot  therefore  but  culminate  in  the  concep¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  not  only  an  economic,  nor  only  a  military,  but  also  a 
rational  organisation,  and  that,  as  such  an  organisation,  it  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  guided  by  the  highest  reason  which  is  possible  for  man. 
The  “philosopher-king”  is  not  a  mere  addition  or  insertion:  he  is 
the  logical  result  of  the  whole  method  on  which  the  construction  of 
the  State  has  proceeded.2 

1  Republic,  501  A-C.  Plato  here  conceives  the  perfect  guardians  as  painting  a  new 
picture  on  a  cleaned  canvas.  In  doing  so,  “  they  will  first  look  at  natural  justice,  and 
beauty,  and  temperance,  and  again  at  the  human  copy  .  .  .  and  one  feature  they  will 
erase,  and  another  they  will  put  in,  until  they  have  made  the  manners  of  men,  as  far  as 
possible,  conformable  to  the  Divine.” 

2  There  is  no  need  to  assume  any  discrepance  between  Plato’s  view  of  the  guard¬ 
ians  in  Books  II  and  III,  and  his  account  of  the  philosopher-king  at  the  end  of  Book 
V  and  in  Books  VI  and  VII.  Still  less  need  we  assume  that  the  Republic  falls  into 
separate  sections  different  in  thought  and  distinct  in  date  of  composition.  It  is 
Plato’s  art  (an  art  most  strikingly  shown  in  Book  V)  to  reveal  his  mind  gradually,  and 
to  give  his  message  as  it  were  in  successive  stages.  Already  in  Book  IV  (435  C-D)  he 
hints  that  “  the  true  method  is  another  and  a  larger  one”;  and  in  Book  VI  (503  A), 
speaking  of  the  position  of  the  rulers,  and  the  need  of  their  training  in  philosophy,  he 
adds,  “  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  was  being  said,  and  then  the  argument  turned 
aside,  and  veiled  her  face  ”.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  scholars  have  con¬ 
sidered  that  there  are  separate  strata  in  the  Republic,  and  have  marked  a  distinction 
between  the  part  dealing  with  philosopher-kings  and  their  education  and  the  rest  of 
the  dialogue.  Pfleiderer,  for  instance  (in  Sokrates  und  Platon ),  makes  a  division  into 
Rep.  A  (i.-v.  471  and  viii.-ix.) ;  Rep.  B  (v.  471-vii.) ;  and  Rep.  A-B  (x.),  the  transition. 
Nettleship  considers  that  Books  V-VI1  form  a  distinct  section,  possibly  inserted,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  different  in  tone  from  the  other  books,  and  that  one  can  easily  read 
on  from  IV  to  VIII.  Burnet,  as  we  have  seen,  suggests  that  Books  VI- VII  are  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  studies  to  be  followed  in  the  Academy,  which  Plato  was  about  to  found, 
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From  this  new  conception  of  the  ruler,  as  a  philosopher  rather 
than  a  lover  of  the  State,  a  new  method  of  selection  naturally  flows 
(503  E).  Instead  of  attempting  by  moral  tests  to  discover  those  who 
care  most  for  the  State,  we  must  now,  by  an  intellectual  test  of 
philosophic  power,  discover  those  few  who  can  guide  it  best  in  the 
light  of  the  deepest  wisdom.  Another  result  also  follows.  If  philo¬ 
sophy  is  to  direct  the  State,  a  new  training  and  a  new  method  of 
education  are  necessary.  There  must  be  a  system  of  education  not 
only  for  the  auxiliaries,  who  are  to  be  happy  warriors,  but  also  for 
the  “  perfect  guardians,”  who  are  to  be  philosopher-kings.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  and  we  shall  find,  two  successive  schemes  of  education 
in  the  Republic.  And  just  as  the  philosopher-king  is  no  addition  or 
insertion,  but  the  logical  outcome  of  Plato’s  principles,  so,  too,  the 
second  or  philosophic  scheme  of  education  is  not  an  after-thought  or 
postscript,  but  the  logical  apex  of  the  argument. 

The  Classes  of  the  Platonic  State 

We  may  now  advance  the  argument  a  stage  further.  So  far  we 
have  seen  the  three  successive  logical  stages  in  the  genesis  of  the  State 
— the  economic,  the  military,  and  the  rational  or  philosophic.  We 
have  now  to  notice  that  in  the  completed  State  there  are  three 
classes  corresponding  to  these  three  stages.  Two  classes  have  al¬ 
ready  emerged,  the  governmental  and  the  military  class,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  men  possessed  of  special  gifts,  who  are  specially  trained  to 
exercise  these  gifts  and  to  discharge  the  one  function  for  which  they 
are  fitted — and  that  alone.  “  Setting  aside  every  other  business,  the 
guardians  are  to  dedicate  themselves  wholly  to  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  in  the  State,  making  this  their  craft,  and  engaging  in  no 
work  which  does  not  bear  on  this  end  ”  (395  B-C).  To  these  two 
classes  of  guardians  we  have  now  to  add  a  third  class  in  the  State,  an 
economic  or  producing  class,  composed  of  men  who  have  not  the 
special  gifts  of  the  ruler  or  soldier,  but  who,  equally  with  the  ruler 
and  the  soldier,  confine  themselves  to  a  single  function,  which  must 
necessarily  be  that  of  satisfying  the  physical  wants  of  the  community. 

and  that,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  which  is  Socratic,  they  represent  Plato’s  own 
views.  But  he  does  not  assign  any  different  date  to  these  books,  or  suggest  that  they 
were  not  part  of  Plato’s  original  plan. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  assumption  on  which  I  have  gone,  that  the  Republic  is 
a  unity  and  not  a  compound  of  different  sections,  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  Timeeus,  in  which  the  argument  of  the  first 
four  books  and  part  of  the  fifth  is  recapitulated,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  book  or  to  Books  VI  and  VII  (cf.  infra ,  pp.  268-9).  There  is  the  difficulty, 
again,  that  while  Books  VI  and  VII  are  metaphysical,  Books  VIII  and  IX  (apart  from  the 
discussion  of  pleasure  in  the  latter  book)  contain  no  metaphysical  elements  and  no  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  metaphysical  argument  of  the  two  preceding  books.  Nevertheless  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  and  Books  VI  and  VII  are  essential  parts  of 
the  plan  of  the  Republic.  Plato,  who  had  discussed  wisdom  in  the  earlier  books  in  its 
lower  aspect  of  right  opinion  or  instinctive  affection,  was  necessarily  bound,  and  from 
the  first  intended,  to  discuss  pure  reason,  and  the  part  which  it  should  play  in  the 
system  of  his  State. 
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The  Platonic  State  as  a  whole,  therefore,  is  a  community  marked  by 
a  division  of  labour  between  three  specialised  classes,1  the  rulers  (or 
“perfect  guardians”),  the  soldiers  (at  first  called  “guardians,”  and 
afterwards  “auxiliaries”),  and  the  producing  classes  (whom  Plato 
calls  the  “farmers”).  There  is  a  Lehr  stand,  a.  Wehr  stand,  and  a 
Niihrstand  :  there  are,  as  in  the  mediaeval  conception  of  “  the  three 
estates,”  oratores,  bellatores,  and  laboratores.  The  three  several  ele¬ 
ments  of  mind  which  constitute  the  State  are  therefore  not  only  to  be 
logically  distinguished  as  factors  in  its  logical  genesis  (as  has  hitherto 
been  done)  ;  they  are  actually  distinct  as  classes  in  its  external  organis¬ 
ation.  This  implies  that  each  of  the  several  elements  (appetite,  spirit, 
and  reason)  is  particularly  and  essentially  prominent  in  particular 
individuals  or  bodies  of  individuals.  There  is  one  small  body  in 
which  reason  is  prominent :  another,  and  larger,  which  is  dominated 
by  spirit :  a  third,  by  far  the  largest,  in  which  appetite  is  paramount.2 
This  is  quite  another  contention  from  the  primary  contention  that 
each  element  of  mind  is  a  factor  in  constituting  the  full  life  of 
the  State ;  and  it  is  a  contention  which  is  far  more  dubious.  The 
State  may  be  and  indeed  is  a  product  of  mind  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  State  is  or  should  be  divided  into  classes  which  correspond 
to  the  different  elements  of  mind.  In  each  individual  mind  all  those 
elements  are  present ;  but  if  in  the  State  each  man  is  limited  to  an 
activity  which  corresponds  to  one  element  only,  is  he  not  forced  to 
live  as  a  citizen  with  a  single  part  of  his  mind  ?  The  ruler  must  live 
by  reason  :  therefore,  Plato  argues,  he  must  abandon  appetite  ;  and  he 
is  accordingly  brought  under  a  communistic  regime  which  prevents 
the  play  of  appetite,  and  thus  involves  the  paralysis  of  an  integral 
element  in  human  nature.  Again  the  farmer  must  live  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  appetite  ;  he  must  be  regulated  in  that  life  by  the  external 
reason  of  the  perfect  guardian ;  and  thus  he  suffers  an  atrophy  of 
his  rational  self. 3  f /w. 
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In  turning  each  psychical  element  into  a  separate  social  class, 
and  in  confining  the  right  of  government  to  one  of  these  three,  Plato  ^ 
guided  bv  his  analysis  of  human  nature.  That  analysis  has  two 


is 


features.  It  makes  a  definite  separation  of  the  different  elements  of 
the  mind  :  it  assigns  a  large  predominance  in  the  life  of  the  mind  to 
the  element  of  reason.  In  separating  the  elements  of  mind  from  one 
another  Plato  uses  the  principle  of  contradiction.  Men  are  all  aware 
of  contradictions  or  conflicts  within  their  minds  :  and  since  the  same 


1 1.e.  it  is  what  Aristotle  criticises  it  for  not  being,  a  Koivwvia  constituted  of  ele¬ 
ments  different  in  kind,  each  making  a  different  contribution  to  a  common  good,  and 
profiting  by  the  contributions  of  the  rest. 

2  Plato  seems  to  be  adopting  and  amplifying  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  Three 
Classes — (ptA.o/cep5e(r,  cpiKiSrifioi  and  <pi\6cro<poL. 

3  The  same  criticism  may  indeed  be  passed  on  Aristotle’s  conception  of  the 
economic  classes  as  having  properly  no  share  in  the  moral  (that  is,  the  rational)  life 
of  the  State. 
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thing  cannot  be  affected  in  contrary  ways  at  the  same  time  (436  B), 
it  follows  that  the  mind  is  not  homogeneous,  but  the  residence  of 
various  elements  which  may,  and  often  do,  contradict  one  another. 
Appetite,  for  instance,  is  a  different  element  from  reason  :  there  is 
a  struggle  of  the  two,  “  which  is  like  the  struggle  of  factions  in  a 
State  ”  (440  B).  But  the  mind,  heterogeneous  as  it  is,  must  needs 
be  reduced  to  unity ;  and  this  is  the  function  of  reason.  The  rational 
principle,  with  the  passionate  or  spirited  principle  as  its  ally,  must 
rule  the  concupiscent,  “  which  in  each  of  us  is  the  largest  part  of  the 
soul,  and  by  nature  insatiable  of  gain  Reason  is  “  the  little  part 
which  rules  .  .  .  being  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  for 
the  interest  alike  of  each  of  the  three  parts  and  of  the  whole  ”  (441 
E-442  C).  Reason,  therefore,  achieves  a  unity  of  the  mind,  in  the 
sense  of  a  system  of  right  relations  under  which  the  several  elements 
are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  one  another,  or  any  of  them  to  do 
the  work  of  the  others.  We  are  here  in  close  touch  with  Pythagorean 
principles ;  and  it  seems  like  a  definite  allusion  to  Pythagorean  doc¬ 
trine,  when  Plato  speaks  of  the  blending  together,  into  a  perfectly 
adjusted  harmony,  of  the  three  elements  of  the  mind,  “  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  higher,  lower,  and  middle  notes  of  the  scale  ” 
(443  D).1 

It  may  be  urged,  in  criticism  of  Plato,  that  the  presence  of 
contradictions  or  conflicts  in  the  human  mind  does  not  impair, 
though  it  may  disturb,  the  real  unity  of  each  human  personality.2 3 
Such  unity  is  more  than  a  system  of  right  relations  between  different 
elements,  and  more  than  an  hierarchical  adjustment  of  those  elements, 
by  which  one  is  made  sovereign  and  the  rest  are  placed  in  sub¬ 
ordination  to  it.  The  human  mind  is  not  the  home  of  contending 
elements  which  have  to  be  reconciled  by  the  victory  and  through 
the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the  rivals  :  it  is  from  the  first  a  unity,  and 
it  is  pervaded  throughout  by  reason.  If,  however,  we  adopt  Plato’s 
analysis  of  the  human  mind,  and  apply  that  analysis  to  the  State, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusions  drawn  bv  Plato.  To  the  tripartite 
soul  will  correspond  a  Three-Class  polity  ;  to  the  rule  of  reason  will 
correspond  a  system  of  communism  and  the  rule  of  philosopher-kings. 
Government  will  become  a  philosophic  autocracy,  to  which  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  classed  of  the  State  will  be  subordinate,  as  appetite 
and  spirit  are  subordinate  to  the  rational  part  of  the  mind.  It  is  true 

1  The  musical  simile,  and  the  reference  to  a  blending  together  in  a  proper  harmony, 
bbth  suggest  Pythagorean  influence  (cf.  supra,  p.  49).  See  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy , 

pp.  176-8. 

3  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Greeks  had  little  sense  of  the  personality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  one  writer  speaks  of  Plato  as  “  like  all  the  Greeks,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
eternal  significance  of  the  individual  personality  ”.  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  like  all  the 
Greeks,  bases  this  State  on  the  personality  of  the  individual ;  and  though  he  may  be 
said  to  have  under-estimated  its  necessary  unity,  he  none  the  less  recognises  that  unity 
(cf.  t.g.  Rep.  589  B). 
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that  the  unity  of  such  a  State  will  not  be  a  unity  achieved  by  force, 
any  more  than  the  separation  of  its  classes  will  be  a  separation  artifici¬ 
ally  made  or  artificially  maintained.  Both  are  for  Plato  grounded 
on  innate  right,  because  they  are  both  grounded  on  the  innate  con¬ 
stitution  of  human  nature.  The  knowledge  which  all  the  citizens 
possess  of  their  duties  and  limitations,  and  the  common  disposition  of 
all  their  wills  to  admit  their  duties  and  limitations — both  of  these, 
in  his  view,  will  sustain  the  Three-Class  system  and  the  rule  of  Phil¬ 
osopher-Kings.  Each  class  knows  what  it  can  do  :  each  knows  that  it 
would  be  unjust  if  it  tried  to  do  other  things,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
doing  of  other  things.  Each  class,  again,  in  virtue  of  self-control, 
translates  its  knowledge  into  a  disposition  of  the  will  ;  and  by  its 
self-control  each  class  may  be  said  to  lend  its  will  and  give  its  consent 
to  the  system  of  classes  and  the  method  of  government.  Nevertheless 
it  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  tripartite  soul,  and  the  theory  of 
the  specific  function  of  each  part,  tend  to  produce  a  polity  which 
can  be  accused  both  of  excessive  separatism  and  of  what  Aristotle 
calls  “  excessive  unification  ”.  It  can  be  accused  of  the  one  because 
it  rests  on  a  system  of  classes  which  has  some  of  the  features  of  a 
system  of  castes,  and  more  especially  because  it  postulates  a  great 
line  of  division  between  the  producing  and  the  ruling  classes.  It 
can  be  accused  of  the  other,  partly  because  it  involves  a  system  of 
communism,  which  unifies  the  rulers  with  one  another  and  the  rest 
of  the  community  bv  pruning  away  their  desires  and  depriving  them 
of  the  property  which  is  essential  to  a  full  human  personality,  and 
partly,  again,  because  it  depends  on  a  system  of  government,  which 
unifies  the  State  in  subjection  to  a  single  sovereignty  rather  than  in 
the  exercise  of  a  single  general  will.  The  fault  lies  not  in  Plato’s 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  human  mind,  but  in 
his  application  to  the  State  of  a  separatist  conception  of  mind  and 
an  autocratic  conception  of  reason.  If  we  start  from  a  conception  of 
the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human  personality,  and  seek  to  trans¬ 
fer  that  conception  to  the  State,  we  shall  attain  a  view  of  the 
State  as  a  unity  pervaded  throughout  by  reason — as  one  in  virtue 
of  a  reason  which  animates  each  and  every  member,  and  comes  to 
light  not  in  the  minds  of  a  chosen  few,  but  in  the  will  of  the  whole 
community.  We  shall  conceive  the  State  as  a  single  personality, 
and  we  shall  ascribe  sovereignty,  in  the  manner  of  Rousseau,  to  the 
general  will  of  the  whole  personality.  In  a  society  based  on  a 
conception  of  this  character,  there  will  indeed  be  classes — but  each 
class  will  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  common  will ;  there  will 
be  unity — but  a  unity  consistent  with  the  full  individual  existence 
of  each  member.1 

1  It  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  my  old  master,  Edward  Caird,  that  Plato  “  is  not 
organic  enough  All  the  virtues,  other  than  wisdom,  are  modes  of  obedience  :  all  the 
parts  of  the  State,  other  than  the  philosopher-kings,  are  means  to  an  end.  Cf.  infra, 
p.  *36. 
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But  we  must  not  leave  the  separatism  which  we  have  criticised 
without  noticing  that  it  has  another  side.  If  Plato  will  not  admit 
that  every  class  has  all  the  faculties  of  mind,  and  that  every  class 
should  be  able  to  attain  the  full  development  of  its  full  faculties,  he 
at  any  rate  admits  that  it  is  possible  for  individual  members  of  one 
class  to  possess  the  faculties  peculiar  to  another,  and  he  is  anxious 
that,  where  this  occurs,  such  men  should  readily  rise  to  the  class 
to  which  their  faculties  entitle  them  to  belong.  He  expresses  this 
principle  in  the  form  of  a  myth.  All  the  members  of  the  State  are 
brethren  one  of  another,  he  tells  us,  but  in  fashioning  them  God 
wrought  gold  into  the  composition  of  the  rulers,  silver  into  that  of 
the  soldiers,  and  iron  and  brass  into  that  of  the  farmers  and  craftsmen. 
But  He  did  not  desire  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  members  of 
each  class  should  belong  to  that  same  class  throughout  all  generations. 
He  gave  the  guardians  a  command  that  they  should  guard  nothing 
more  strenuously  than  the  principle,  that  as  is  each  man’s  composition, 
so  shall  his  class  also  be.  It  may  be  that  a  “  silver  ”  man  is  born 
of  “  golden  ”  parents  ;  it  maybe  that  to  “  silver  ”  parents  is  born  a 
“  golden  ”  son.  Whenever  that  comes  to  pass,  the  rulers  must  act 
accordingly  ;  and  degrading  the  “  silver  ”  man  to  the  rank  of  soldier, 
they  must  promote  the  “golden”  man  to  the  position  of  ruler 
(415  A-C).  By  this  transposition  of  ranks  each  man  will  find  his 
appointed  level :  if  there  be  the  light  of  reason  within  him,  he  will 
have  scope  for  its  exercise.  No  possibility  of  human  development, 
Plato  would  fain  believe,  is  stifled  by  the  division  of  classes  which  he 
proposes :  on  the  contrary  an  opportunity  is  given,  such  as  without  it 
there  could  not  be,  for  the  fullest  use  of  every  power. 

Safeguarded  by  the  transposition  of  ranks,  the  division  of  classes 
is  free  to  achieve  its  purpose  of  introducing  specialisation,  and  making 
possible  the  excellence  which  specialised  capacity  alone  can  attain. 
The  setting  aside  to  their  work  of  those  who  are  called  to  be  rulers 
and  soldiers  is  also  the  banishing  of  incompetence  from  politics  ;  and 
not  the  least  of  the  defects  which  Plato  traced  in  contemporary  States 
disappears  with  the  disappearance  of  sham  statesmanship.  Again, 
the  separation  of  class  from  class,  and  especially  the  separation  of  the 
producing  from  the  governing  classes  (liable  as  it  is  to  the  criticism, 
which  Aristotle  passes  upon  it,  that  it  bisects  the  State  into  two  halves 
each  with  its  different  temper  and  its  different  institutions),  may  yet 
be  said  to  make  for  political  unselfishness.  On  one  side  stands  the 
economic  Society  :  on  the  other  rises  the  State — a  State  carefully  de¬ 
tached  by  a  system  of  communism  from  economic  Society,  and  likely 
neither  to  interfere  with  it,  nor  to  be  influenced  by  it.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Society  and  the  State,  which  the  Greeks  tended  to 
ignore,  may  here  be  said  to  find  a  full  expression. 
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Platonic  Justice 

But  above  all,  in  this  separation  and  specialisation  lies  the  clue 
to  that  which  the  whole  argument  is  intended  to  discover — the  nature 
of  justice.  In  order  finally  to  discover  justice,  as  justice  exists  in  the 
State,  Plato  pursues  the  method  of  residues.  Making  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  complete  classification  of  the  virtues  of  the  State — 
justice,  wisdom,  courage,  and  temperance  or  self-control  (the  four 
‘  cardinal  virtues  ’  of  the  Greeks) — he  first  assigns  to  each  of  the  latter 
three  its  proper  place,  and  then  claims  the  place  that  remains  for  the 
remaining  virtue  of  justice.  Now  the  virtues  of  the  State,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  before,  are  the  virtues  of  its  members  when  they 
are  acting  as  members.  Wisdom  accordingly  must  be  the  virtue  of 
the  ruling  class  which  directs  the  State  by  its  reason  :  courage  must 
be  the  virtue  of  the  soldiers  :  and  self-control,  it  might  seem,  must 
be  that  of  the  producing  class.  But  self-control  is  more  than  the 
virtue  of  any  one  class.  It  is  a  virtue  which  is  attained,  when  appetite 
on  its  side  accepts,  and  reason  on  its  side  provides,  due  rule  and 
regimen  ;  and  the  self-control  of  the  State  will  accordingly  mean,  on 
its  passive  side  the  recognition  by  the  producing  and  military  classes 
of  the  need  of  submitting  to  rule,  and  on  its  active  side  the  recognition 
by  the  government  of  the  need  of  providing  such  rule.  As  a  whole, 
therefore,  self-control  is  a  harmony  between  the  different  elements  of 
the  State,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  same  conviction  in  all. 

What  then  is  justice,  and  where  is  the  place  of  its  habitation? 
It  is  simply  the  specialisation  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  :  it  is 
simply  the  will  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  one’s  station  (to  avrov  irpaTreiv), 
and  not  to  meddle  with  the  duties  of  another  station  ;  and  its  habi¬ 
tation  is  therefore  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen  who  does  his  duty 
in  his  appointed  place.  It  is  the  original  principle,  laid  down  at 
the  foundation  of  the  State,  “that  one  man  should  practise  one  thing 
onlv,  and  that  the  thing  to  which  his  nature  was  best  adapted  ” 
(443  A).  The  ruler,  for  instance,  must  be  wise,  and  if  he  shows 
wisdom  in  his  work,  and  cleaves  to  wisdom  as  his  true  vocation,  he  is 
thereby  just — or  rather  (for  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  State  of  which 
we  are  speaking)  the  State  is  just,  because  its  member,  in  his  appointed 
place,  has  done  his  appointed  duty.1  In  this  sense  justice  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  every  other  virtue  of  the  State  ;  for  unless  a  citizen  concen¬ 
trates  on  his  own  sphere  of  duty,  he  will  not  show  the  virtue  which 
that  sphere  demands.  Social  justice  thus  may  be  defined  as  the 
principle  of  a  society,  consisting  of  different  types  of  men  (the  pro¬ 
ducing  type,  the  military  type,  the  ruling  type),  who  have  combined 

1  The  true  ruler  will  show  wisdom,  self-control  (since  that  virtue  belongs  to  him  in 
common  with  his  subjects),  and,  in  and  through  both,  justice.  Further  he  must  have 
shown  courage  (in  keeping  to  his  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  is  his  welfare) 
in  order  to  become  a  ruler.  Therefore  the  good  ruler,  as  Aristotle  afterwards  argued, 
showing  as  he  does  all  the  four  virtues,  is  the  same  as  the  absolutely  good  man. 
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under  the  impulse  of  their  need  for  one  another,  and  by  their  combina¬ 
tion  in  one  society,  and  their  concentration  on  their  separate  functions, 
have  made  a  whole  which  is  perfect  because  it  is  the  product  and  the 
image  of  the  whole  of  the  human  mind.  As  the  principle  of  such  a 
society,  it  consists  in  the  full  discharge  by  each  of  these  types  of  the 
specific  function  for  which,  by  its  capacities  and  by  the  place  they 
have  given  it  in  the  society,  it  is  naturally  meant.  The  justice  of  the 
State  is  the  citizen’s  sense  of  the  duty  of  his  station,  issuing  before 
the  world  in  public  action  ;  and  England  was  just  at  Trafalgar, 
because  her  fighting  men  who  obeyed  their  Admiral’s  signal  fulfilled 
in  the  battle  their  appointed  function  and  showed  their  specific 
excellence. 

Such  a  conception  of  justice  is  the  final  and  ultimate  answer  to  the 
individualism  in  life  and  in  theory  which  Plato  combated.  The  con¬ 
ception  postulates  a  view  of  the  individual  as  not  an  isolated  self,  but 
part  of  an  order,  intended,  not  to  pursue  the  pleasures  of  isolated  self, 
but  to  fill  an  appointed  place  in  that  order.  The  individual  is  not 
a  whole,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  such  :  the  State  is  a  whole,  and  it 
must  enforce  upon  the  individual  the  fact  that  it  is,  by  treating  him 
as  a  factor  and  a  fraction  of  itself.  The  conception  of  the  individual 
as  part  of  an  order,  true  as  it  is,  is  pushed  to  an  extreme  by  Plato  ; 
and  in  treating  of  communism  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  it 
led  Plato  to  deny  to  the  individual  rights,  which  are  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  being  a  moral  person  and  thereby  of  being  capable  of  any 
virtue.  But  the  conception  of  social  justice  (or  righteousness)  as  the 
filling  by  each  man  of  his  appointed  sphere,  in  obedience  to  that  cate¬ 
gorical  imperative  of  social  duty  which  Goethe,  like  Plato,  proclaimed 1 
— this,  whatever  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  is  the  cardinal  conception 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  fundamental  basis  of  that  view  of  public 
duty,  to  be  discharged  in  some  special  station,  and  of  public  efficiency, 
to  be  attained  by  some  special  training,  which  the  Republic  was 
written  to  advocate. 

Before  we  attempt  any  criticism  of  Plato’s  conception  of  social 
justice,  we  have  still  to  consider  his  definition  of  justice  in  the  in¬ 
dividual.  If  the  justice  of  the  State  is  the  due  performance  of  function 
by  each  class,  he  argues,  then  the  justice  of  the  individual  (the  dis¬ 
covery  of  which  was  the  purpose  of  the  whole  argument,  and  the  reason 
for  the  construction  and  consideration  of  the  State)  will  be  equally 
the  due  performance  of  function  by  each  part  of  the  individual  mind. 
The  parts  of  the  individual  mind  represent  the  same  principles  as  the 
classes  of  the  State.  Indeed  it  is  these  different  parts,  predominating 
as  they  do  in  different  ways  in  different  individuals,  that  produce  the 
difference  of  social  classes  (435  E).  It  follows  that,  as  in  the  State, 

1  Goethe’s  Mache  ein  Organ  aus  Dir  —  Plato’s  rb  aurov  irparreiy.  Another  saying 
of  Goethe  is  also  apposite  :  “  a  man  must  either  be  a  whole  or  join  a  whole  ”, 

12 
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which  is  the  analogue  and  the  product  of  man’s  mind,  there  are  three 
elements,  so  in  the  mind  of  each  man  there  are,  parallel  to  them  and 
the  source  of  their  existence,  the  three  elements  of  reason,  spirit,  and 
appetite.1  As  the  justice  of  the  State  means  that  each  of  its  three  ele¬ 
ments  retains  its  place,  so  the  justice  of  the  individual  means  that 
reason,  spirit,  and  appetite  all  keep  their  proper  bounds.2  But  since  the 
justice  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  it  follows 
that  each  individual  has  two  aspects,  and  shows  justice  in  either.  In 
one  aspect  he  is  a  member  of  a  community,  and  he  shows  justice  by 
exhibiting  the  one  virtue  proper  to  the  peculiar  place  which  the  one 
predominant  element  of  his  nature  has  assigned  him — the  virtue,  for 
instance,  of  courage,  if  spirit  is  the  element  predominant  in  his  temper. 
But  in  another  aspect  he  is  an  individual  mind,  and  as  such  he  shows 
justice  if  he  keeps  each  of  the  elements  of  his  mind  in  its  right  place, 
and  thereby  exhibits  the  other  virtues  of  wisdom  and  courage  and  self- 
control.  If  as  a  citizen,  therefore,  a  man  may  live  with  a  single  part 
of  his  mind,  as  an  individual  he  lives  with  the  whole,  finding  injustice 
the  keystone  of  the  virtues,  which  holds  them  all  together  in  an  ordered 
adjustment  and  harmony.3 

The  Platonic  conception  of  justice,  as  applied  to  the  State,  may 
be  subjected  to  criticism.  The  formula  of  discharge  of  function  may 
be  held  not  to  touch  the  essence  of  what  men  generally  mean  by 
justice.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  too  passive  in  its  character  ;  and 
that,  while  it  bids  men  keep  to  their  sphere,  it  does  not  provide  a 
principle  for  dealing  with  the  clash  of  wills,  and  the  conflict  between 
one  sphere  of  right  and  another,  which  is  what  we  seek  in  a  conception 
of  justice.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  j  ustice  has  a  companion 
in  self-control,  which  is  also  a  general  virtue  of  society  at  large.  If 
justice,  which  is  faithfulness  in  discharge  of  function,  is  deficient  with¬ 
out  its  corollary  of  a  harmony,  or  fitting  together,  of  the  different 
functions,  self-control,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  defined  by  Plato, 
supplies  that  corollary.  It  has  the  nature  of  harmony  and  symphony 
(430  E)  :  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  society,  running  through  all  the 
notes  of  the  scale,4  and  producing  a  harmony  of  the  weaker,  the 
stronger,  and  the  middle  class  (432  A).  Self-control,  however,  is  a 
moral  and  not  a  legal  principle ;  and  the  objection  may  be  still  urged 


1  In  the  text  an  explicit  account  of  these  three  elements  in  the  individual  was  first 
given,  and  it  was  then  shown  how  they  issued  in  the  three  elements  of  the  State.  But 

Plato  begins  with  an  implied  psychology  of  the  individual,  constructs  a  State  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  argues  from  the  State  to  an  explicit  psychology  of  the  individual.  Though 
he  professes  to  argue  from  the  uncials  of  the  State  to  the  minuscules  of  the  individual, 
in  reality  the  minuscules  are  there  from  the  first :  cf.  supra,  p.  163. 

3 Justice  in  a  word  is  a  rafis  kuI  xia^os  of  the  parts  of  the  soul  (cf.  supra,  p.  136). 

3  It  must  be  remembered  that  “  the  justice  of  the  State”  and  the  “justice  of  the 
individual  ”  are  both  exhibited  by  individuals.  The  difference  is  that  the  individual 
exhibits  the  former  as  a  part  of  society;  he  exhibits  the  latter  within  his  own  mind. 

*  The  musical  simile  (cf.  443  D)  suggests,  as  was  noted  above,  Pythagorean  in¬ 
fluence. 
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that  the  justice  of  which  Plato  speaks  is  not  really  justice  at  all.  It 
is  an  indwelling  spirit ;  but  it  does  not  issue  in  a  concrete  jus,  and 
still  less  in  any  law.  Law  is  one  thing,  and  morality  is  another  :  the 
one  is  concerned  with  the  external  rules  which  direct  men’s  actions  in 
an  ordered  community  ;  the  other  with  the  ideas  which  lie  behind 
rules  and  the  ideals  which  lie  behind  order.  It  may  be  urged  that 
Plato  has  blurred  the  distinction,  and  confused  the  boundary  which 
lies  between  moral  duty  and  legal  obligation.1 

In  reality,  however,  such  an  objection  is  beside  the  point.  Platonic 
justice,  as  we  have  already  seen,2  is  not  a  legal  matter,  nor  is  it  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  external  scheme  of  legal  rights  and  duties.  It  belongs 
not  to  the  sphere  of  Recht  (legality),  but  to  that  of  Sittlichkeit 
(social  morality).3  It  is  not  a  matter  of  law,  or  again  of  individual 
ethics,  nor  is  it  a  confusion  between  the  two  :  it  is  a  conception  of 
social  morality  and  a  definition  of  the  code  of  social  ethics  which  no 
less  than  law,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  law,  underlies  the  play  of 
social  relations.  It  deals  with  the  ways  in  which  a  whole  society  may 
attain  goodness  and  thereby  happiness  (421  B-C)  :  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  goodness  or  the  happiness  of  individuals.  Its  formula  is  that 
the  essence  of  social  morality  lies  in  the  fulfilment  of  “  my  station  and 
its  duties”;  and  this  is  a  formula  which  modern  thinkers  can  still 
employ.4  Behind  this  formula,  and  behind  the  whole  conception  of 
social  morality,  there  lies  the  conception  of  society  as  a  moral  whole 
or  organism,  living  a  moral  life  of  which  every  individual  is  an  organ 
and  in  which  every  individual  has  a  function.  The  political  theory 
of  Plato  is  a  theory  of  this  moral  organism  ;  and  his  theory  of  justice 
is  a  theory  of  the  ethical  code  by  which  it  lives.  He  does  not  start 
from  the  conception  of  a  legal  society  based  on  legal  rights,  and  he 
does  not  conceive  justice  as  a  system  for  the  maintenance  and  corre¬ 
lation  of  such  rights.  He  starts  from  the  conception  of  an  ethical 
society  based  on  the  moral  duty  of  discharge  of  specific  function,  and 
he  conceives  justice  as  the  spirit  by  which  men  are  animated  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  duty. 


1  Cf.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  ill.  p.  75. 

2  Supra,  p.  153  note  2.  At  the  same  time  the  definition  in  433  E  (where  justice 
is  defined  as  “  having  and  doing  what  is  one’s  own  ”)  seems  to  imply  (in  its  use  of  the 
word  “  having  ”)  that  legal  notion  of  justice  which  Aristotle  discusses  under  the  head 
of  “  particular  justice  ”  (cf.  supra,  p.  47  n.  2). 

3 Sittlichkeit  is  “neither  the  subjective  morality  of  our  inward  conscience,  nor  the 
external  legality  of  mere  law  :  it  blends  and  transcends  both.  It  is  a  spirit  and  habit 
of  life  expressed  in  the  social  opinion  and  enforced  by  the  social  conscience  of  a  free 
people.  By  it  our  relations  to  one  another  are  controlled  ;  and  since  our  relations  flow 
from  our  position  or  station  in  the  community — or  rather,  since  the  sum  of  the  relations 
in  which  we  stand  constitutes  our  position  or  station — we  may  say  that  it  controls  our 
position  or  station”  (Political  Thought  from  Herbert  Spencer  to  To-day,  pp.  61-2). 

4  It  is  implied  in  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Mind,  and  employed  by  Bradley  in  Ethical 
Studies  (see  the  chapter  on  My  Station  and  its  Duties )  and  by  Bosanquet  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Theory  of  the  Stale  (pp.  205  sqq.). 
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Nor  was  Plato,  in  conceiving  justice  in  this  sense,  very  far  removed 
from  the  current  ideas  of  Greece.  The  Greeks,  it  has  been  noticed,1 
had  no  word  corresponding  to  the  Latin  jus.  Jus  implies  not  only 
Right,  but  also,  and  still  more,  Remedy :  it  is  something  concrete, 
“  which  is  recognised,  and  can  be  enforced,  by  a  human  authority  ”. 
It  is  the  sum  of  the  actual  rules,  whether  created  by  usage  or  by 
judicial  decision  or  by  statute  (lex),  on  which  the  courts  proceed. 
While  the  Romans  thus  thought  and  spoke  of  a  single  concrete  jus, 
and  of  lex  as  a  part  thereof,  the  Greeks  thought  and  spoke  of  an 
abstract  and  absolute  Right  (to  hhcacov),  by  the  side  of  which  they 
set,  as  the  one  expression  of  concrete  law,  the  old  and  traditional 
Use  (z/o;zo?),  whether  written  or  unwritten,  of  the  community. 
Early  in  Greek  speculation  the  question  naturally  arose  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Just  or  Right,  with  its  corresponding  quality  of  Justice 
or  Righteousness,  and  of  the  relation  between  Justice  and  old  tradi¬ 
tional  Use.  It  was  natural  that  this  speculation  should,  as  it  does  in 
Plato,  prove  more  than  a  legal  speculation,  and  that  the  Just  should 
be  elevated  by  thought  into  the  ideal  good,  and  Justice  into  the  ideal 
goodness,  of  human  society.  Such  a  result  is  the  outcome  of  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  genius  wras  not,  like  the  Roman,  specifically  legal,  or, 
as  such,  concerned  with  legal  right  backed  by  legal  remedy  and 
enforced  by  legal  process.  On  the  contrary  it  was  specifically  meta¬ 
physical  ;  and  Plato,  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  genius  of  his  people, 
was  a  genuine  Greek  when  he  sought  to  find  the  first  principle  or 
Idea  of  the  Just,  and  even  when,  strong  in  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  that  Idea,  he  sought  to  revolutionise  society  in  its  light.  He  only 
departed  from  the  ways  of  his  people  in  carrying  his  zeal  for  the  first 
principle  of  society  to  an  extreme  in  which  abstract  Right  proved 
fatal  to  any  concrete  Law,  and  ideal  Justice,  resident  in  the  pure 
reason  of  the  philosopher-king,  was  made  to  abolish  all  law  and  all 
legislation.  But  even  for  that  the  way  was  already  prepared,  when 
once  the  distinction  between  abstract  Right  and  legal  Use  had  been 
drawn.2 

1  Wilamowitz,  Staat  vnd  Gesellschaft  dcr  Griechcn,  p.  5g. 

3  Plato  implies,  throughout  the  Republic,  that  ideal  Justice  is  opposed  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  usage  of  the  Greek  States.  Here  he  is  like  the  Radical  Sophists  ;  but  while  they 
identified  ideal  Justice  with  the  ‘  natural  ’  right  of  the  stronger,  he  identified  it  with  the 
supremacy  of  true  or  philosophic  knowledge. 


Chapter  IX 


THE  REPUBLIC  AND  ITS  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 


The  Place  of  Education  in  Plato’s  State 

TURNING  from  the  justice  which  is  the  life-breath  of  the  State 
to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  realised,  we  find  two  great 
institutions  suggested  by  Plato.  One  is  a  system  of  common 
education  by  the  State  ;  the  other  is  a  social  order  of  communism. 
A  system  of  common  education  will  give  that  training  for  a  special 
work,  and  that  instinct  for  keeping  unselfishly  to  its  performance, 
which  justice  demands.  By  asocial  order  of  communism  time  will  be 
gained  for  such  training  (since  that  order  will  liberate  men  from  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  a  livelihood)  ;  temptations  to  selfishness  will  be 
removed  ;  and  above  all  the  view  of  the  individual  as  part  of  a  whole, 
which  is  implied  in  the  Platonic  conception  of  justice,  will  find  its 
fulfilment.  Of  the  two,  the  new  education  is  greater  than  the  new 
social  order.1  It  is  an  attempt  to  touch  the  evil  at  its  source,  and  to 
reform  wrong  ways  of  living  by  altering  the  whole  outlook  on  life. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  cure  a  mental  malady  by  mental  medicine.  In 
this  sense  Bousseau  was  right ;  and  the  Republic  is  pre-eminently 
“  the  finest  treatise  on  education  that  ever  was  written  ”.  The  new 
social  order  is  by  comparison  secondary.  It  is  caution’s  excess :  if 
spii’itual  means  are  not  enough,  men  must  draw  on  material  reinforce¬ 
ments.  As  it  is  secondary,  so  also,  at  any  rate  in  comparison  with  the 
positive  quality  of  a  system  of  education,  communism  is  something 
negative.  Education  means  the  bringing  of  the  soul  into  that  en¬ 
vironment,  which  in  each  stage  of  its  growth  is  best  suited  for  its 
development ;  communism  means  the  abstraction  of  those  elements 
of  environment,  which  may  divert  the  soul  from  its  proper  growth. 

The  emphasis  thus  laid  on  education  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
Platonic  conception  of  Justice.  If  Justice  is  the  principle  of  social 

1  “  A  really  good  education  will  furnish  the  best  safeguard  ”  (416  B).  The  “  one 
great  thing  ”  is  education  and  nurture  :  if  the  citizens  are  well  educated  they  will  easily 
see  their  way  through  other  matters  (423  D-E).  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  difference  of  tone  between  Book  III,  where  Plato,  concerned  with 
education,  emphasises  its  primary  importance,  and  Book  V,  in  which,  concerned  with 
institutions  such  as  the  community  of  wives  and  children,  he  lays  stress  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  institutions.  Aristotle’s  criticism  (that  Plato  neglects  the  educational  method 
of  social  reform  and  follows  the  institutional),  unjust  as  it  is  on  the  whole,  has  some 
justice  with  reference  to  Book  V. 
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ethics  which  gives  coherence  to  a  community,  and  if  it  consists  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  specific  function  by  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  community  must,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  coherence,  imbue 
its  members  with  its  own  principle ;  it  must,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
excellence,  train  its  membei's  to  excellence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
function.  Not  only  in  the  conception  of  Plato,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  large,  education  is  regarded  as  a  social  process,  by  which  the 
units  of  a  society  become  instinct  with  social  consciousness  and  learn 
to  fulfil  all  social  demands.  We  have  already  seen  1  that  the  Greeks 
believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  law ;  that  they  regarded  this  sovereign 
law  as  the  common  spiritual  substance  of  a  society — the  sum  of  the 
rules,  written  or  unwritten,  which  made  for  social  righteousness ;  and 
that  they  held  the  function  of  the  State  to  consist  in  the  education 
of  its  citizens  into  harmony  with  the  law.  Plato  is  at  one  with 
Aristotle,  and  both  are  true  to  Greek  tradition,  in  upholding  the 
priority  and  the  primacy  of  the  educational  function  of  the  State. 
Education  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  initiation  of  the  citizen  into  the 
spiritual  life  of  his  State  ;  and  conversely  the  government  of  the  State 
exists  for  the  sake  of  education.  The  Republic,  according  to  one  of 
its  titles  a  treatise  “  concerning  the  constitution  ”  of  the  State,  is 
concerned  not  with  questions  of  political  structure,  but  with  questions 
of  educational  method  ;  and  indeed  the  only  system  of  government 
which  Plato  suggests — the  rule  of  philosopher-kings — is  really  the 
issue  and  consequence  of  his  educational  theory.  Yet  there  is  also 
another  aspect  of  Plato’s  theory  of  education.  Education  is  indeed 
a  social  process,  and,  as  such,  it  is  intended  to  adjust  the  individual 
to  his  society ;  but  it  is  also  the  way  to  the  vision  of  absolute  truth, 
and  that  vision  is  a  vision  of  the  individual  soul.  Apart  from  society 
and  from  social  values,  education  is  good  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
sake  :  its  ultimate  goal  is  rather  the  contemplation  of  the  reality 
which  lies  behind  time  and  existence  than  a  life  of  action  among 
earth’s  vain  shadows — though  we  must  always,  Plato  bids  us,  play 
our  part  like  men  among  the  shadows,  and  refuse  to  forget  our  duty 
to  our  fellows  in  the  ecstacy  of  contemplation.  Here  speaks  the 
philosopher  of  the  Academy,  seeking  through  mathematics,  and  the 
studies  that  lie  beyond  mathematics,  to  attain  to  absolute  truth  ;  and 
on  this  ground  Plato  joins  issue  with  the  Sophists,  and  Isocrates,  and 
all  teachers  who  regard  education  as  a  wav  of  social  success.  They 
are  doubly  wrong.  Education,  so  far  as  it  is  social,  is  the  way  of 
social  righteousness,  and  not  of  social  success.  And  not  only  is  it  the 
way  of  social  righteousness  :  it  is  also  the  way  of  truth  itself. 

Greek  Methods  of  Education 

We  have  first  to  deal  with  education  as  a  matter  of  social 
training.  In  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  on  social  training  Plato 


1  Chapter  ii.  ad finem , 
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was  definitely  and  consciously  departing  from  the  practice  of  Athens, 
and  setting  his  face  towards  Sparta,  as  he  may  also  be  said  to  have 
done  in  turning  to  communism.1  At  Athens  education  was  private ; 
and  not  before  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  there  any  en¬ 
dowment  of  schools  by  the  State.  A  law  of  Solon  obliged  parents 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  boys  in  letters  (there  was  no 
school,  and  nothing  but  domestic  education,  for  girls) ;  but  the 
keeping  of  schools  was  a  private  venture,  which,  if  we  may  trust 
Demosthenes’  philippic  against  Aeschines,  was  not  always  made  by 
those  who  were  best  qualified.  Schools  may  have  been  controlled 
and  inspected  by  officials  of  the  State  ;  but  even  this  is  not  certain.2 
The  course  of  Athenian  education  fell  into  three  stages,  which  we 
may  call  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary.  The  subjects  of  pri¬ 
mary  education  (after  reading  and  writing  had  been  mastered) 
embraced  a  literary  course  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
best  poets,  a  gymnastic  course  in  various  forms  of  exercise,  and 
a  musical  course  in  lyric  poetry  with  an  accompaniment  of 
music.  The  literary  course  not  only  taught  taste,  but — since  the 
poets  were  the  real  religious  teachers  of  Greece — it  also  taught 
religion,  and  something  of  ethics.  The  whole  curriculum  (which 
lasted  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  fourteen)  would  produce  a 
versatile  man,  who  could  sing  a  lyric  and  accompany  himself  on 
the  harp,  could  quote  Homer  and  Hesiod  a  propos,  and  was  physi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  mentally  developed.  If  still  more  than  this  was 
desired,  secondary  education  might  be  had,  by  those  who  could  pay 
the  price,  from  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists,  or,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  from  the  school  of  Isocrates,  where  something  of  a  definitely 
political  training  might  be  obtained  from  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
politics.  Secondary  education,  which  was  expensive,  and  must  al¬ 
ways  have  been  the  prerogative  of  the  rich,  lasted  from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  final  or  tertiary  stage 
was  that  of  military  training,  which  every  Athenian  youth  underwent 
for  the  two  years  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  that  of  twenty, 
before  entering  on  full  civic  rights.  Here  for  the  first  time,  and 
then  only  for  a  brief  space  of  two  years,  the  Athenian  State 
undertook  the  work  of  social  training.  Apart  from  this,  educa¬ 
tion  at  Athens  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  family  and  the 
chance  of  private  schools.  The  family,  not  the  State,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  training  of  youth  ;  and  the  training  which  the  father  of  a 
family  gave  to  his  sons  might  be  alien  '  o  the  needs  and  character 
of  the  State,  and  calculated  to  produce  .urbulent  revolutionaries  in 
place  of  good  citizens.  Such  a  system,  or  want  of  system,  offended 

1  On  the  methods  of  education  in  ancient  Greece  see  Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas. 

J  The  action  of  the  State  at  Athens,  as  far  as  primary  education  was  concerned, 
was  confined  to  two  things — a  requirement  that  every  boy  should  be  taught  letters, 
and  a  moral  supervision  of  schools  (perhaps  exercised,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  by  ten 
officials,  termed  Sophronistae)  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  corruption  of  boys  by 
their  “  admirers  ”, 
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Plato’s  principles.  “  The  education  and  nurture  of  Alcibiades,  or 
for  that  matter  of  any  Athenian,  is  nobody’s  concern.”1  The 
phrase  is  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  true  that  a  matter,  which  in  Plato’s 
eyes  was  of  supreme  importance  to  the  State,  was  left  to  the 
family.  The  Athenian  State,  he  believed,  shut  its  eyes  to  its  first 
task,  while  it  cumbered  itself  about  a  mass  of  legislative  detail,  which 
might  have  been  left  to  individual  judgment,  if  the  individual  had 
once  been  properly  trained.  And  Athens  paid  the  price  for  her 
neglect :  she  paid  it  in  being  governed,  as  she  deserved  to  be 
governed,  by  ignorant  and  inefficient  statesmen.  Untrained  by  the 
State  to  be  a  citizen,  the  Athenian,  in  his  day  of  office,  repaid 
the  State  by  being  an  incompetent  official.  It  is  easy  to  deduce 
the  results  to  which  Plato  was  led  by  this  line  of  criticism.  In 
reaction  against  the  control  of  the  family  over  education,  he  goes 
to  the  length  of  abolishing  the  family  altogether.  In  reaction 
against  the  ignorance  which  he  detected  in  Athenian  statesmen,  he 
is  led  to  inquire  what  is  the  best  training  of  youth  and  manhood 
which  the  State,  and  the  State  alone,  should  give ;  how,  by  such 
training,  the  best  statesmen  can  be  elicited ;  and  finally  how, 
through  such  training  and  statesmen,  the  best  State  itself  can  be 
brought  into  life.  Yet  Plato's  criticism,  and  the  large  results 
which  flow  from  that  criticism,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  finer  sides 
of  Athenian  education.  Much  was  learned,  and  a  broad  culture 
was  gained,  by  Athenian  citizens,  if  in  haphazard  ways.  Side  by 
side  with  Plato’s  criticism  we  must  set  the  glowing  eulogy  of  the 
Funeral  Speech  of  Pericles  :  “  We  Athenians  are  lovers  of  beauty 
without  extravagance,  and  of  wisdom  without  unmanliness  ”.  After 
all,  if  the  State  did  little  at  Athens,  private  enterprise  did  much. 
Incessant  competitions — largely  athletic,  but  also  musical  and  even 
literary — stimulated  excellence  ;  and  if  there  was  little  training  by 
the  State,  there  was  a  large  and  eager  versatility  of  mind. 

The  type  of  Spartan  education  was  almost  entirely  different. 
While  Athens  was  a  modern  community,  with  an  advanced  and 
many-sided  individual  culture,  Sparta  was  still  a  primitive  society, 
and  she  still  clung,  with  the  instinct  of  such  a  society,  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  type.  Moreover  she  was  a  war-state,  and  as  such  she 
made  large  claims  on  the  obedience  of  her  citizens.  Early  in  Spartan 
history  there  was  developed,  and  for  centuries  there  was  maintained, 
a  rigorous  system  of  State-training  (dywyrj).  The  Spartan  youth 
was  taken  from  his  parents  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  his  education 
was  entrusted  to  an  official  of  the  State  (the  iratSovo/jux;).  At 
Sparta  the  family  had  no  control  over  the  education  of  its  members  : 
the  State  was  all  in  all.  Arranged  in  ‘houses,’  each  under  its 
‘  prefect,’  the  Spartan  youth  were  trained,  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  primitive  public  school,  in  the  rigours  of  athletics 

1  Alcibiades  I,  122  B. 
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and  in  preparation  for  war.  The  training  was  definitely  intended 
to  inculcate  the  ‘tone’  of  military  quality  on  which  the  life  of 
the  Spartan  community  depended :  it  was  directly  calculated  to 
bring  every  citizen  into  harmony  with  the  genius  loci  and  the 
social  tradition  of  the  community.  Such  training  was  the  more 
necessary  at  Sparta,  as  there  was  no  written  law,  and  an  early  satu¬ 
ration  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  unwritten  code  was  the 
one  way  of  maintaining  the  continuity  of  tradition.  The  great  aim 
of  the  training  was  to  temper  the  mind  (or  rather,  as  Plato  would 
say,  the  element  of  ‘  spirit  ’)  to  a  fine  edge  of  courage,  through 
tests  and  trials  which  were  sometimes  almost  barbarous,  and  thus 
to  provide  the  State,  whose  object  was  always  success  in  war,  with 
the  tools  and  the  type  which  it  needed.  Women  as  well  as  men, 
if  in  a  less  degree,  were  subjected  to  the  rigours  of  the  system  :  the 
life  of  the  family  was  subordinated  to  its  needs,  and  the  home  had 
no  place  in  a  State,  where  husband  and  wife  were  forbidden  any 
real  marital  communion,  and  children  left  their  parents  as  soon  as 
infancy  was  over.  Like  the  family,  the  Spartan  system  of  property 
was  also  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  military  discipline.  The  citizens 
were  an  aristocracy,  supported  by  estates  which  were  tilled  by  a 
subject  population;  and  free  from  economic  cares,  they  were  able  to 
give  their  time  to  the  training  imposed  by  the  State.  These  are 
all  features  which  recur  in  the  Republic,  of  which,  in  many  respects, 
Sparta  is  obviously  the  model  and  the  inspiration.  The  Spartan 
system  had  indeed  a  general  vogue  in  Greece.  Sparta,  dura  virurn 
nutrix,  was  a  general  educational  centre,  to  which  children  were 
sent  from  the  rest  of  Greece  to  be  trained.  In  Athens  herself  there 
was  a  Laconising  party,  especially  among  the  upper  classes ;  and  a 
Spartan  pose  was  sedulously  cultivated,  especially  in  the  relations 
of  elder  men  with  boys.1  Yet  Sparta  had  her  defects — defects  more 
apparent  in  later  days,  when  Spartan  power  had  collapsed  (361  b.c.) 
than  they  were  when  Plato  wrote  the  Republic,  but  already  visible, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  If  in  the  organisation 
of  an  educational  system  by  the  State,  and  in  the  conception  of 
a  principle  (and  a  moral  principle)  as  the  necessary  basis  of  that 
system,  Sparta  stood  for  a  model,  the  narrow  scope  of  her  principle 
made  for  a  narrow  curriculum,  which  at  the  best  produced  a  limited 
virtue.  Developing  only  the  element  of  spirit,  she  employed  only 
physical  exercises  and  such  music  as  would  stimulate  courage,  and 
she  altogether  neglected  the  literary  side  of  education.  Many  were 
the  Spartans  who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  few  indeed  were 
those  who  knew  the  literature  of  Greece.  Spartan  training  did  not 
make  a  full  man  :  it  only  developed  courage,  and  even  here  it  did 
not  develop  those  finer  elements  of  courage  which  proceed  from  the 
understanding.  Here  Athens  had  something  to  give ;  and  it  may 

1  It  was  a  feature  of  the  Spartan  system,  which  threw  men  and  boys  together,  that 
it  encouraged  rather  than  prevented  the  vice  of  iraiSepaarla  (cf.  infra,  p.  298  n,  2). 
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therefore  be  said  to  be  Plato’s  aim  to  combine  the  curriculum  of 
Athens  with  the  organisation  of  Sparta,  while  informing  it  with  a 
principle  higher  and  wider  than  that  of  Sparta,  and  continuing  it  to 
a  later  period  of  life,  and  into  other  and  nobler  studies,  than  Athens 
ever  contemplated.1 

From  Athens,  then,  comes  the  individual  aspect  of  Plato’s  scheme 
of  education — it  must  be  a  development  of  the  whole  man  :  from 
Sparta  its  social  aspect — it  must  be  controlled  by  the  State  with 
a  view  to  fitting  the  citizen  for  his  place  in  the  State.  It  was  the 
Spartan  side  of  his  scheme  which  Plato,  as  an  Athenian,  and  writing 
for  Athenians,  naturally  emphasised.  If  the  rule  of  justice  was  to 
be  realised,  and  easy-going  individualism  and  amateur  incompetence 
were  to  disappear  from  political  life,  there  must  be  a  scheme  of 
social  education  to  fit  the  citizen  for  performing,  by  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  not  by  rule  of  thumb,  the  duties  of  his  station.  But 
Plato’s  scheme  is  none  the  less  meant  as  a  scheme  for  the  education 
of  man  ;  and  it  never  loses  its  Athenian  side.  He  may  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  primarily  educating  soldiers  and  governors  ;  but  he  knows 
that  he  is  also  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  human  mind  in 
general.  If  from  one  point  of  view  the  Republic  is  “  a  treatise  on 
political  and  social  reform,”  it  is  also  “  the  exhibition  of  an  ideal 
theory  of  human  life,  which  all  may  apply  to  themselves”.2  The 
theory  of  education  which  it  contains  has  its  foundation  not  only 
in  the  needs  of  practical  politics,  but  also  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  Accordingly,  the  old  division  of  the  soul  into  its 
component  elements  appears  once  more,  to  direct  the  course  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  stages  adapted  to  the  predominance  of  different  elements 
at  different  periods  of  life ;  and  the  whole  theory  of  education  is 
dominated  by  a  conception  of  the  attitude  of  the  human  soul  towards 
knowledge. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Plato's  Theory  of  Education 

This  conception  represents  the  human  soul  as  in  no  sense  a  passive 
subject  of  educational  action.  It  is  not  a  thing  which  ‘pedagogics’ 
takes,  and,  after  careful  inspection  of  its  carrying  powers,  and  the 
right  way  to  distribute  the  burden,  proceeds  to  load.  Thete  is  no 
talk  of  the  ‘steps’  by  which  an  object  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
‘  presented  ’  to  the  mind.  Plato  always  supposes  that  the  mind 
is  active.  Objects  are  not  presented  to  it :  it  directs  itself  to  objects. 
It  moves  towards  every  object  of  its  envlronmerTLbecause  there  is 
in  it  an  attraction  towards  every  object.  This  active  spiritual  force 
the  teacher  never  tries  to  touch — at  any  rate  directly ;  he  merely 

1  Plato’s  explicit  criticism  of  Sparta  comes  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Republic  {infra, 
pp.  251-2)  and  in  the  Laws  (infra,  pp.  298  sq.).  But  the  educational  system  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Republic  is  already  an  implicit  criticism  of  Sparta. 

2  Nettleship,  Lectures,  p.  217. 
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believes  that  it  lives,  and  trusts  that  it  will  act.  His  concern  is  with 
its  environment.  That  environment  he  seeks  to  adjust  in  such  a  way 
that  the  spirit,  as  it  looks  around,  and  mov^s  in  response  to  the 
attraction  which  it  feels  for  what  it  sees,  may  look  around  on  things 
beautiful,  and  move  towards  the  beauty  which  it  sees.  Education, 
in  Plato’s  metaphor,  results  in  the  turning  of  the  “  inward  eye  ” 
towards  the  light ;  and  it  does  so,  because  the  teacher  sets  the  light 
to  catch  the  eye.  We  may  speak  of  the  teacher  as  “bringing  out  ” 
the  best  that  is  in  his  pupil :  more  truly,  it  comes  of  itself  in  response 
to  the  right  objects,  and  it  is  in  setting  them  before  his  pupils  that 
the  true  art  of  the  teacher  lies.  In  this  there  may  be  something 
of  the  theory  of  “reminiscence”  (avdpvrjcns),  which  is  expounded 
in  the  Meno  :  the  soul  has  seen  in  a  former  life  all  things  which  it 
learns  in  this,  and  learning  is  a  ‘  remembrance  ’  of  that  life,  which 
flashes  to  the  mind  when  some  facet  of  an  object  stirs  what  we  may 
call  an  association  of  ideas.  The  object  only  gives  a  cue:  the  soul 
itself  responds  to  its  suggestion.  But  everything  depends  on  the  cue. 
The  environment  makes  the  soul,  in  the  sense  that  the  soul  determines 
itself  by  its  environment.  He  who  would  make  the  soul  beautiful 
must  set  her  in  a  fair  pasture,  where  beauty  is  whispering : — 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

This  is  the  reason  of  that  high  place  which  Plato  assigns  to  art,  and 
especially  to  music,  as  means  of  education ;  and  this  is  why,  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  first  stage  of  education,  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
youth,  he  emphasises  the  plasticity  of  the  soul  and  the  effect  of 
beauty  on  its  moulding. 

Education  is  thus  concerned  with  the  reaction  of  the  soul  on  its 
environment.  This  reaction  is  spiritual  life,  as  much  as  the  reaction 
of  the  body  on  its  food  is  physical  life.  The  soul  can  no  more  live 
without  food  for  its  activities  than  can  the  body ;  and  therefore, 
so  long  as  the  soul  lives,  there  is  need  of  education  to  supply  its 
nutriment.  Education  is  the  matter  of  a  lifetime  : 1  a  man  is  being 
educated  so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  a  response  to  each  new  stimulus, 
so  long  as  he  reacts  upon  and  is  refashioned  by  his  experience. 
Education,  therefore,  is  not  only  occupied  with  youth :  it  is  also 
busy  with  maturity.  If  at  one  stage  it  seeks  to  tune  the  feelings  and 
imagination  of  youth,  as  one  would  tune  a  lyre  with  many  vibrating 
strings,  at  another  it  seeks  to  guide,  by  the  discipline  of  science, 
the  reasoning  powers  which  come  with  older  years,  and  rising  further 
still,  to  elicit,  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  a  comprehension  of  the 

1,1  Instead  of  regarding  with  aversion  or  a  bored  indifference  the  subjects  which 
they  had  studied  at  school,  the  Hellenes  had  an  affection  for  them  and  continued  to 
practise  and  improve  themselves  in  them.  .  .  .  Elderly  men  would  return  to  a  music- 
master,  to  improve  their  style,  or  rush  off  to  hear  a  Sophist  lecture  on  geography 
or  astronomy.  .  .  .  Grown  citizens  retained  throughout  an  affection  for  education,  and 
went  on  educating  themselves  all  their  lives”  (Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas,  p.  286). 
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relations  between  all  previous  studies,  and  an  insight  into  the  final 
purpose  of  human  life  and  the  world  of  human  experience.  In 
Plato’s  State  education  is  far  from  finished  when  a  young  man  comes 
of  age.  One  stage  may  have  ended  :  there  is  a  further  stage  to 
come  for  all  who  are  fit  to  climb.  Not  till  the  age  of  thirty-five 
can  the  training  of  the  citizen  who  is  fit  to  bear  rule  be  said  to  be 
finished  ;  and  long  after  that  age,  and  after  fifteen  years  of  life  have 
been  given  to  the  work  of  government,  Plato  would  have  his  citi¬ 
zens  turn  once  more,  in  their  declining  years,  to  study  philosophy 
on  their  own  account,  and  to  contemplate,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
experience,  all  time  and  all  existence.  In  this  second  and  higher 
stage,  which  succeeds  the  stage  of  youthful  education,  the  metaphor 
of  Plato  changes  ;  he  writes  no  longer  of  suggestion  and  the  plasticity 
of  the  soul,  but  of  illumination,  the  slow  turning  of  the  eye  to  the 
pure  light,  and  the  gradual  winning  by  the  soul  of  wisdom  through 
arduous  effort  and  strict  self-discipline. 

We  have  seen  that  the  soul  must  be  regarded  as  an  active  force, 
and  as  acting  in  different  ways  at  different  stages  of  its  growth.  It 
remains  to  consider  the  environment  in  which  it  should  grow.  The 
general  principle  which  Plato  -would  apply  with  regard  to  environment 
— his  theory,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  nature  of  a  proper  curriculum 
— may  be  expressed  in  the  proposition,  that  mind  develops  through 
contact  with  all  the  past  products  of  mind.  The  individual  mind 
grows  by  assimilating  itself  to  the  products  which  the  mind  of  man 
has  achieved  in  many  generations — his  art  and  his  literature,  his 
science  and  his  philosophy.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  State 
is  itself  a  product  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  Plato’s  belief,  that 
part  of  education  consists  in  contact  with  the  State,  and  men  must 
be  educated  not  only  in  knowledge,  but  also  in  civic  action.  The 
fulness  of  an  education  is  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  experience 
which  it  embraces  ;  and  no  human  mind  can  be  said  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  highest,  unless  it  has  developed  in  every  way  in  wrhieh 
mind  has  developed  in  the  past.  In  this  past  development  there  is 
included  a  political  development ;  and  through  that  development, 
therefore,  each  individual  man,  whose  purpose  is  set  towards  a  full 
education,  must  necessarily  go.  The  evolution  of  the  soul  of  every 
man  must  resume  in  itself  the  evolution  of  the  soul  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  material  truth  which  biology 
has  taught  us,  that  the  physical  evolution  of  each  human  being, 
from  the  first  germ  to  the  perfect  body,  resumes  the  whole  of  the 
physical  evolution  of  humanity.  There  is  accordingly  no  distinction 
in  Plato  between  mind  practical  and  mind  theoretical,  and  no  con- 
fin  ingof  educaBon  tlTtne  latter.  Since  the  whole"  of  mind  must  be 
developed,  all  the  practical  training  and  experience  which  we  can 
acquire  is  a  part  of  our  education.  Practice  and  theory  are  alike 
products  of  mind ;  and  mind  must  be  brought  into  contact  with 
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both.  Thus  Plato  once  more  reaffirms  the  connection  of  man  and 
the  State.  The  State,  we  have  seen,  is  a  product  of  man’s  mind  ; 
conversely,  we  now  learn,  it  is  also  one  of  the  necessary  elements  in 
the  development  of  his  mind. 

The  fulness  of  human  experience  is  therefore  the  curriculum  and 
subject-matter  of  education.  But  that  experience  is  not  meaningless. 
It  is  not  a  chapter  of  accidents,  but  a  logical  sequence,  and  it  must 
be  seen  as  such.  In  Plato  there  is  always  implicit  a  teleological  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world,  based  on  a  teleological  conception  of  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  the  human  mind,  as  it  issues  in  action,  moves  towards 
a  purpose  (Ve\o<?),  because  it  acts" by  virtue  of'  reason,  and  because 
rational  action  is  always  purposive.  To  say  that  an  action  is 
rational  is  to  sayT,ha*Uit  has  a  purpose  :  to  act  irrationally  is  to  act 
without  a  purpose.  Nor  does  the  human  mind  merely  move  towards 
some  purpose  or  other  wrhenever  it  issues  in  action  :  it  always  moves 
towards  the  same  purpose.  Mind  is  a  unity  in  virtue  of  reason 
and  because  it  is  a  unity,  it  always  moves  towards  one  ultimate 
purpose — the  attainment  of  the  Good — whatever  proximate  purpose 
it  may  seek  to  realise.  In  the  second  place,  just  as  mind  on  its 
practical  side  always  acts  in  virtue  of  purpose,  so  mind  on  its  cog¬ 
nitive  side,  and  as  issuing  in  knowledge,  always  knows  in  virtue  of 
purpose.  It  understands  obiects~~when,  and  in  proportion  as,  it  sees 
a  purpose  in  them,  and  recognises  their  adaptation  to  a  place  in  a 
general  scheme.  To  know  a  thing  is  "simply  to  see  it  as  part  of 
a  scheme  (in  Plato’s  terminology,  an  IcIeaTTand  to  understand  it  as 
adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  scheme.  Now  there  cannot  be 
a  number  o?  uncorrelaFedHicffiemes^otherwise  knowledge  would  be 
a  sum  of  fragments,  each  shrouded  round  by  mystery  ;  and  mind 
therefore  demands,  as  the  condition  of  any  true  knowledge,  the  cor¬ 
relation  onjr^mes— a  smgle^sclieme  (or  final  “Idea  of  the 
(jood  ”),  corresponding  ~to  its  own  unity.  The  unity  of  the  world  is 
thus  an  ultimate  postulate  of  knowledge,  and  the  unity  of  the  world 
involves~a^Tngle  purpose  which  makes  it  a  single  scheme.  In  know- 
ledge  as  in  action,  therefore,  there  is  a  single  ultimate  purpose  or 
(rood!  Tut  this  postulate  of  an  ultimate  purpose  as  the  condition  of 
knowledge  really  implies,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  world  we  know 
is  itself  a  unity,  and  a  unity  in  virtue  of  a  single  sustaining  purpose. 
Otherwise  the  world  as  represented  in  knowledge,  the  world  which 
is  a  unity  with  a  purpose,  would  be  a  fiction  of  the  human  mind. 
To  say  that  knowledge  implies  an  ultimate  purpose  is  therefore  also 
to  “say  that  existence  implies  an  ultimate  purpose. 

There  is  thus  an  ultimate  purpose  both  in  the  action  and  the 
thought  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  existence  of  the  world  in 
which  mind  acts  and  which  mind  knows.  Action,  knowledge,  exist¬ 
ence — all  imply  the  Idea  of  the  Good  ;  and  right  action  is  action  in 
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the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Good  is  the  reason  of  all  exist¬ 
ence.  Education  thus  culminates  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Idea  of 
the  Good.  The  soul  has  only  fully  adjusted  itself  to  its  environment, 
when  it  knows  the  purpose  which  animates  it  all.  But  to  know  the 
world  in  the  light  of  an  end  is  also  to  act  accordingly.  Education 
thus  issues  in  doing  as  well  as  in  knowing ;  and  to  be  trained  to  know 
the  Idea  of  the  Good  is  also  to  be  given  the  master-key  of  action, 
since  all  right  action  is  action  directed  by  knowledge  of  the  end 
which  is  the  end  of  all  things.  This  is  the  real  and  final  sense  in 
which  virtue  is  knowledge  ;  and  this  is  the  culmination  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  man  which  Plato  expounds  in  the  Republic.1 

— —  The  Training  of  the  Guardians  or  Auxiliaries 
(1)  The  Place  of  Gymnastics  in  Education 

We  have  now  seen,  in  outline,  the  general  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  on  which  Plato  desires  the  growing  mind  to  be  trained.  It 
remains  to  study  in  detail  the  character  of  the  Platonic  curriculum, 
and  more  especially  to  distinguish  the  two  main  stages  into  which  it 
is  divided.  Primarily  these  different  stages  depend  on  differences  of 
age ;  but  we  shall  also  find  that  they  depend  on  differences  of  class. 
The  first  stage,  which  belongs  to  youth,  is  also  the  stage  through 
which  alone  the  great  majority  of  the  class  of  soldiers  (or  auxiliaries) 
ever  pass ;  and  the  training  peculiar  to  this  stage  is  thus  at  once  the 
training  of  youth  and  the  training  of  the  military  class.  Such  train¬ 
ing,  in  Plato’s  view,  consists  in  the  training  of  character  through  the 
emotions.  It  is  meant  to  produce  that  temper  of  ‘spirit’  and  poise 
of  the  feelings  which  best  suit  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  most 
correspond  to  the  station  which  the  young  soldier  will  hold  in  its 
scheme.  It  is  thus  predominantly  a  social  training :  its  aim  is  the 
preparation  of  a  class  of  citizens  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  function  to  which  they  are  called  in  the  State.  The  second  stage, 
which  belongs  to  maturer  years,  is  also  the  stage  which  only  those 
who  are  fit  for  membership  of  the  class  of  ‘  perfect  guardians  ’  can 
ever  fully  attain.  Its  training  is  a  training  at  once  of  middle  age  and 
of  a  ruling  class.  This  is  the  stage  in  which  the  understanding  is 
formed  through  science  and  philosophy  ;  and  it  is  thus  a  stage  in  which 
the  social  aspect  of  education  loses  some  of  its  prominence.  Plato 
believes,  indeed,  and  believes  firmly,  that  only  a  training  of  the  under¬ 
standing  through  science  and  philosophy  can  produce  for  the  State 
the  rulers  whom  it  needs ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  such  a  training 
has  its  social  purpose  and  value.  But  it  remains  true  that  a  more 
individual  tinge  begins  to  appear  in  this  later  stage  of  education. 

1  The  Idea  of  the  Good  represents  the  culmination  of  the  change  which  Socrates 
had  introduced  when  he  substituted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  question  “what  is  it  good 
for  ?  ”  for  the  old  question  “  how  is  it  made  ?  ’’  If  we  follow  Burnet,  we  shall  say  that 
the  Idea  of  the  Good,  like  the  rest  of  the  tenets  of  the  Republic,  is  Socratic  and  not 
Platonic  (cf.  Burnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  169). 
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The  philosopher,  “voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone,” 
would  sometimes  almost  appear  to  be  detached  from  his  community  ; 
and  though  he  may  be  recalled  to  the  service  of  the  State,  he  comes 
with  sad  reluctant  steps,  and  eyes  ever  turning  backwards.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  understanding,  which  should  produce  the  perfect  guardian 
or  statesman,  produces  men  who  would  fain  cease  to  be  statesmen  at 
all ;  and  though  Plato  may  maintain  that  those  are  the  best  rulers 
who  would  prefer  not  to  rule,  he  hardly  escapes  some  measure  of  in¬ 
consistency.  The  inconsistency  is  natural ;  and  it  is  one  which,  as 
we  have  seen,1  Plato  himself  showed  in  his  own  life. 

The  studies  which  Plato  advocates  for  the  first  of  these  two  stages 
are,  in  large  measure,  the  old  Athenian  studies  reformed.  The  three 
subjects  of  the  Athenian  primary  course — gymnastics,  letters,  and 
music — are  by  Plato  made  into  two,  gymnastics  and  music.  The  two, 
however,  have  both  a  wider  significance  for  Plato  than  they  had  in 
ordinary  Athenian  life.  Gymnastics  includes  diet  and  medicine  as 
well  as  bodily  exercise :  it  means,  in  a  word,  the  general  care  of  the 
body.  Here  Plato  was  following,  and  seeking  to  extend,  a  current 
Greek  usage.  It  was  customary  for  the  gymnastic  instructor  in  Greece 
to  concern  himself  with  the  general  bodily  condition  of  his  pupils. 
“  He  had  to  know  what  excercises  would  suit  what  constitutions : 
he  is  often  coupled  with  the  doctor.  His  object  was  to  prevent, 
the  doctor’s  to  cure,  disease.”2  Adopting  this  custom,  Plato  in  the 
Republic  goes  to  the  length  of  banishing  doctors  altogether.  Offering 
to  heal  a  morbid  condition  of  body,  they  only  encourage  disease  ;  and 
in  a  healthy  society  there  can  be  no  place  for  their  skill.  While  Plato 
thus  uses  the  term  gymnastics  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  general  science 
of  the  body,  his  conception  of  music  is  equally  large.  It  includes  a 
literary  course  as  well  as  musical  study  ;  and  indeed,  in  Plato’s  use  of 
the  term,  it  is  made  to  include  the  study  of  the  plastic  arts.  Music, 
in  a  word,  is  art  in  general,  as  applied  to  education — art  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life  in  any  of  the  three  media,  speech,  or  sound,  or  form. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  general  training  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  such  train¬ 
ing  can  be  achieved  through  art — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
achieved  at  all  in  youth. 

We  have  spoken  of  gymnastics  as  the  training  of  the  body,  and  of 
music  as  the  training  of  the  mind.  In  reality,  however,  as  Plato  soon 
discovers,  “  the  teachers  of  both  have  chiefly  in  view  the  improvement 
of  the  mind”  (410  D).  Both  modes  of  training  are  really  intended 
to  serve  a  moral  purpose  :  both  are  means  to  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter.  Gymnastic  is  a  training  of  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  mind. 
It  is  meant  to  elicit  the  qualities  of  endurance  and  courage :  it  is  meant 
to  give  the  element  of  ‘  spirit  ’  its  due  temper ;  and  these  are  its 
primary  aims.  Alike  in  its  physical  and  its  moral  results,  it  is  a 

1  Supra,  p.  117.  ’Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas,  p.  126  :  cf.  supra,  p.  49. 
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preparation  of  the  soldier  for  his  place  in  the  State  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
a  way  of  social  training.  It  may  help  us  to  understand  this  point  of 
view  if  we  remember,  first,  that  gymnastics  in  Greece  was  something 
of  the  nature  of  military  drill,  and  therefore  a  preparation  for  civic 
life;  secondly,  that  it  included  dancing,  and  that  Greek  dances  were 
not  only  rhythmical  evolutions,  but  often  representative  of  a  story,  or 
a  mode  of  feeling,  which  gave  them  a  definite  moral.1  But  no  ex¬ 
planation  is  really  necessary.  It  is  one  of  our  own  commonplaces 
that  national  battles  may  be  won  on  playing  fields  (or,  as  the  Greeks 
would  say,  in  the  palaestra)  ;  and  that  games  have  a  moral  value,  in 
the  sense  of  solidarity  they  bring,  and  the  qualities  of  endurance  they 
inspire,  is  a  thing  that  our  own  poets  also  have  said.2 

(2)  The  Place  of  Music  in  Education 

If  gymnastics  is  a  training  of  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  mind, 
music  is  a  direct  training  of  the  mind,  intended  to  temper  and  correct 
the  elements  of  ‘  spirit,’  and  to  elicit  the  nascent  power  of  reason. 
It  cannot  give  scientific  knowledge — for  that  belongs  to  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  education  and  to  a  later  stage  of  growth — but  it  can  give, 
and  it  is  meant  to  give,  right  opinion.  It  is  meant  to  ‘  habituate  ’ 
the  young  soul,  which  is  still  in  the  stage  of  feeling,  to  feel  as  it  should 
about  such  problems  as  it  has  to  solve,  and  in  the  strength  of  a 
feeling  ingrained  by  habit  to  do  as  it  ought  to  do,  without  knowing  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  its  action.  That  is  why  artistic  media  are  used. 
The  rhythm  and  diction  of  poetry,  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments, 
the  shapes  and  colours  of  the  plastic  arts,  appeal  to  youth  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  if,  when  they  come  to  youth  with  their  strong  artistic 
appeal,  they  also  carry  with  them  a  moral  suggestion  (such  as  poetry 
and  music  and  statuary  may  all  convey),  they  will  insensibly  instil 
into  the  young  mind,  which  accepts  them  for  their  artistic  appeal,  a 
growing  love  of  righteousness. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  of  all  things  most  important  that  art  should 
always  convey  a  moral  suggestion,  and  never  by  any  chance  lend  its 
attraction  to  anything  which  youth  should  not  learn  to  love.  It 
should  always  bring  lessons  of  courage  to  the  spirit  ;  it  should  always 
carry  to  the  ears  of  reason  whispers  of  that  ultimate  Good,  which  it 
will  one  day  know  in  its  fulness.  This  postulate  involves,  and  Plato 
accordingly  attempts,  a  reform  of  literature  and  of  music.  In  reforming 
literature,  he  deals  both  with  its  content  and  with  its  form  ;  and 
while  in  speaking  of  the  content  he  suggests  a  religious  reformation, 

1  Gymnastics,  we  must  also  remember,  played  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  every  Greek 
city,  and  in  the  common  life  of  the  whole  Greek  world.  Each  city  had  its  gymnasia, 
or  athletic  grounds  (distinct  from  the  palsestrse  where  the  young  were  trained) ;  and  in 
the  gymnasia  the  citizens  gathered  to  take  their  exercise  together.  The  national  ath¬ 
letic  festivals  (and  especially  the  Olympic  games)  were  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  Greece 
Gymnastics  was  thus  closely  connected  with  civic  and  national  life. 

2  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  for  instance,  in  his  Vitai  Lampada. 
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in  discussing  the  form  he  lays  down  the  first  principles  of  literary 
criticism  and  the  foundations  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics.  Such  a  religious 
reformation  was  necessary,  because  the  poets  who  formed  the  staple  of 
a  literary  education  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  religious  teachers 
of  Greece ;  and  Plato  would  accordingly  re-edit  both  Homer  and  the 
dramatists,  wherever,  in  his  view,  they  have  misrepresented  the  nature 
of  God,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  modern  reformer  might  seek  to 
expurgate  the  note  of  revenge  or  of  jealousy  from  the  character  of 
Jehovah  as  represented  in  the  Old  Testament.  Here  he  appears  to 
contemplate  an  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  State  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  belief.1  The  powers  of  the  State  have  already  been  made  to 
embrace  education  :  through  education  they  are  now  made  to  cover 
religion.  Through  education,  too,  they  are  further  extended  to  the 
determination  of  the  literary  form  which  the  poets  and  the  authors 
of  the  ideal  State  are  to  use.  As  the  State  must  control  the  pictures 
of  God’s  nature  which  the  poet  draws,  because  they  will  affect  the 
character  of  its  citizens,  so  it  must  control  the  forms  of  poetic  expres¬ 
sion,  because  these  will  equally  influence  character.  This  conclusion 
follows  on  Plato’s  principle,  that  the  soul  assimilates  itself  to  all  things 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  If  it  comes  into  contact  with  a 
dramatic  form  of  expression  it  will  assimilate  itself  to  the  spirit  of  that 
form.  Throwing  itself  into  different  characters,  some  of  them  good 
and  some  of  them  bad,  it  will  begin  to  throw  itself  into  different  moods 
in  its  own  actual  life.  It  will  begin  to  pose,  now  in  this  attitude,  now 
7  in  that ;  and  it  will  thus  go  exactly  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  State,  that  a  man  should  do  the  one  thing,  and  play 
the  one  part,  to  which  he  is  called.  Drama  is  the  literary  form  of  a 
democracy,  where  each  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts  ;  but  it  is  a 
form  which  can  hardly  be  tolerated  in  the  ideal  State.2  In  a  State 
based  on  the  principle  of  justice  the  literary  form  will  be  that  of 
narrative ;  and  poetry  will  be  cast  in  the  epic  mould,  in  which  the 
narrator  preserves  a  single  attitude,  or,  at  the  most,  from  time  to  time 
throws  himself  into  a  noble  character,  and  allows  Achilles  or  Odysseus, 
but  not  Thersites  or  Paris,  to  speak  for  himself.3 

1  This  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  State  is  carried  to  much  greater  lengths  in  the 
Laws  (cf.  infra,  p.  365  sq.). 

5  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  action  in  Greek  schools  when 
Homer — and  still  more  when  the  Attic  tragedians — were  being  recited  by  the  boys. 
Many  of  the  Greek  dances  were  also  dramatic,  such  as  those,  for  instance,  which 
represented  the  doings  and  the  passions  of  the  god  Dionysus.  All  this  may  have 
encouraged  a  tendency,  from  which  the  Greeks  found  it  difficult  to  escape,  towards 
posing,  and  have  fostered  the  national  vice  of  insincerity  ( ov  yap  eli/ai,  if  we  may 
transpose  the  words  of  Aeschylus,  a\\a  Sonelv  (Je'Aei).  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  Laws 
Plato  consents  to  tolerate  the  drama,  but  only  under  strict  supervision  (infra,  p.  370). 
In  the  Republic  the  drama  seems  to  be  banished  ;  but  it  may  be  held  that  Plato  would 
have  tolerated  dramatic  imitation  of  noble  characters,  on  the  principle  that  a  good  man 
may  be  dramatised  but  a  bad  man  must  only  be  “  narrated  ”. 

3  Even  the  epic  itself  seems  in  the  last  book  of  the  Republic  to  meet  with  condem- 
.  nation,  and  poetry  at  large  narrowly  escapes  from  being  completely  banished  from  the 
Platonic  State,  There  is  “  an  ancient  quarrel  between  poetry  and  philosophy  ”  (607  B) ; 
and  Plato  takes  up  arms  for  the  one  against  the  other.  Philosophy,  he  contends,  sees 
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Like  literature,  music  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  1  must 
also  be  submitted  to  the  regimen  of  the  State,  if  the  purity  of  its 
moral  message  is  to  be  preserved.  The  State  must  act  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  critic  :  it  must  discern  between  various  instruments,  choosing 
the  harp  and  rejecting  the  flute  ;  it  must  limit  the  musical  modes 
and  times  to  the  simpler  varieties.  Music,  indeed,  must  be  regulated 
with  especial  care,  just  because  “musical  training  is  a  more  potent 
instrument  than  any  other”  (401  D),  and  because  the  suggestions 
of  music  find  their  way  into  the  soul  with  a  more  subtle  perva¬ 
sion  than  those  of  the  other  arts.  Above  all  other  arts,  it  must 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  fundamental  social  principle 
— ‘  one  man,  one  function  ’.  An  austere  simplicity  must  be  its 
dominant  key ;  nothing  must  be  tolerated  which  does  not  express 
the  sovereign  image  of  justice.  In  music,  as  in  literature,  a  desire 
for  simplicity,  in  the  sense  of  conformity  to  a  single  principle,  results 
in  a  spirit  of  severe  asceticism  ;  and  Plato  seems  willing  to  reject 
many  of  the  products  of  man’s  mind,  in  order  that  the  residue  may 
be  purely  conformable  to  the  principle  by  which  the  whole  should 
be  regulated.  He  is  ready  to  reform  mankind  even  at  the  cost  of 
not  a  little  surgery  ;  and  this  readiness  ultimately  culminates  in  a 
system  of  communism,  in  which  such  products  of  mind  as  property 
and  the  family  are  excised  in  the  name  of  purification.  The  surgery 
from  which  art  suffers  may  well  seem  strange  in  an  artist  like  Plato  ; 

truth  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the  Idea  or  pure  form  :  poetry  only  imitates  sensuous  things, 
which  are  themselves  only  images  and  imitations  of  truth.  Again  poets  have  done  no 
public  service  for  the  amelioration  of  human  life  :  Homer  himself  never  instituted  a 
“way  of  life,”  such  as  philosophers  from  Pythagoras  onwards  have  always  sought  to 
establish.  Remote  from  truth,  and  remote  from  beneficence,  the  poets  only  corrupt 
men  into  unreal  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure.  They  make  us  grieve,  or  rejoice,  at  the 
imaginary  fortunes  of  others,  as  we  should  be  ashamed  to  do  at  a  real  gain  or  loss  of  our 
own ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  make  us  lose  our  command  over  ourselves  in  real  life, 
since  we  insensibly  glide,  by  force  of  imitation,  into  behaving  towards  real  things  as 
they  have  taught  us  to  behave  towards  their  fictions.  Thus  Plato  is  led,  at  last,  to 
doubt  all  poetry  except  “  hymns  to  the  gods  and  praises  of  famous  men  ”.  His  criterion 
is  frankly  utilitarian  :  poetry  is  only  good  and  admissible  so  far  as  it  is  “  useful  to 
the  State  and  to  human  life  ”  (607  D). 

We  have  to  remember  two  things  in  order  to  follow  this  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  Plato  is  dealing,  both  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Republic,  not  with  art  in  itself, 
but  with  the  relation  of  the  State  to  art.  It  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  expect  from  him 
any  general  theory  of  art,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle.  Secondly,  in  • . 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  State  to  art  in  Book  X,  he  has  mainly  in  view  the 
opinion  of  those  who  held  that  epic  poetry  was  a  way  of  education  which  would  teach 
men  perfect  wisdom  and  enable  them  to  guide  a  State  or  marshal  an  army.  Having 
sought  to  prove,  in  Books  VI  and  VII,  the  need  of  an  education  in  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy  for  those  who  are  to  guide  the  State,  he  is  naturally  impelled  to  seek  to  disprove, 
in  Book  X,  the  possibility  of  an  education  of  the  statesman  through  poetry,  and 
to  contend  that  poetry  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  the  second  or  philosophic  stage  of 
education.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  poetry  has  not  its  place  in  the  first  or  artistic 
stage  of  education,  as  an  organ  for  the  habituation  of  youth.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  a 
very  large  place,  provided  that  the  poet  uses  discrimination,  and  only  puts  before  the 
plastic  soul  of  youth  noble  characters  for  its  imitation.  There  is  thus  no  real  incon¬ 
sistency  between  Book  III  and  Book  X  ;  but  there  is  a  change  in  the  point  of  view. 

1  The  same  is  true  of  the  plastic  arts,  though  little  is  said  of  them  expressly  (cf. 

401  B). 
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and  the  rigorous  treatment  meted  out  to  the  drama  by  the  author  of 
the  dialogue  cannot  but  appear  inconsistent. 

It  may  readily  be  urged  that  a  false  conception  of  art,  as  serving 
a  moral  purpose,  is  the  cause  of  this  inconsistency.  The  free  play  of 
the  artistic  impulse,  it  may  be  contended,  is  everything  :  art,  cabined 
and  confined  by  the  State  to  a  moral  purpose,  will  lose  its  appeal  to 
the  emotions,  and  failing  to  touch  the  hearer  or  reader  as  art  it  will 
fail  to  touch  him  as  ethics.  There  is  truth  in  such  a  contention  ;  but 
we  should  misconceive  Plato,  if  we  held  that  he  committed  himself  to 
a  view  of  art  as  ‘didactic’  when  he  committed  himself  to  the  State- 
supervision  of  art.  He  never  conceived  of  art  as  only  the  servant  of 
the  State,  or  as  forced  to  add  to  its  natural  content  a  moral  sugges¬ 
tion  which  was  not  inherent  in  its  own  message.  Art  is  not  moral 
to  Plato  in  the  sense  that  it  must  try  to  convey  any  lesson  external 
to  itself.  In  itself  and  of  itself  it  conveys  a  lesson  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  its  substance.  Art  is  a  reflection  (/u/w 70-49)  of  life  :  in  it,  as 
in  a  glass,  man  sees  the  world.  But  life  is  informed  by  a  principle, 
and  the  world  is  penetrated  by  a  purpose.  What  is  true  of  the 
original  must  be  true  of  the  copy,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  copy.  The 
substance  of  any  artistic  product  must  be  instinct  with  the  Good 
that  pervades  the  world,  if  it  is  to  be  a  product  of  genuine  art,  and 
a  real  imitation  of  actual  truth.  The  teleological  conception  of  the 
world,  which  is  everywhere  immanent  in  Plato’s  thought,  is  the 
ultimate  cause  of  his  drastic  cautery  of  art.  He  believed  in  the 
Good  so  firmly  that  he  would  fain  have  had  it  exhibited  only  too 
clearly.  If  he  subjugates  art  to  the  Final  Cause,  he  subjugates  it  to  a 
noble  victor  ;  and  the  subjugation  of  art  is  itself  a  compliment  to  the 
power  which  art  can  exercise  in  the  service  of  the  Good. 

The  Platonic  theory  of  education  issues  in  a  view  of  the  State’s 
sphere  of  action  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  paradoxical.  In  the 
name  of  education,  Plato  not  only  adds  to  the  State  new  functions  ; 
he  subtracts  from  it,  in  the  same  breath,  some  of  its  oldest  rights.  If 
he  sets  it  to  regulate  artistic  production,  he  also  deprives  it  of  its 
system  of  law  and  its  law  courts.  In  the  ordinary  view  the  State’s 
sphere  of  action  is  largely  judicial;  and  modern  theory,  alike  in 
Hobbes  and  in  Locke,  has  represented  the  very  formation  of  the 
State  as  due  to  the  need  of  instituting,  or  at  any  rate  of  improving, 
a  system  of  legal  justice.  But  Plato  would  sweep  away  the  whole 
apparatus  of  law-courts  and  pleaders  and  pleas,  just  as  he  would 
abolish,  and  for  much  the  same  reason  that  he  would  abolish,  the 
surgery  and  its  drugs.1  The  one  is  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  soul,  as 
the  other  is  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  body ;  and  his  State  cannot,  and 
will  not,  have  any  of  its  members  diseased.  It  will  have  prevention 

1  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Laws,  where  Plato,  departing  from  the  ideal  of  the 
Republic,  admits  a  legal  system,  he  also  admits  medicine. 
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and  not  cure :  it  will  have  healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies,  and 
it  will  have  them  by  means  of  a  sound  education  in  music  and  gym¬ 
nastics.  If  such  an  education  has  been  given,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  lawyers  or  physicians.  Where  they  abound,  they  abound  only  for 
lack  of  a  proper  system  of  education.  A  true  State  will  train  and 
diet  the  bodies  of  its  citizens,  but  it  will  not  give  them  medicine  ;  it 
will  give  food  to  their  minds  by  a  right  system  of  education,  but  it 
will  not  need  to  apply  the  stimulants  of  legal  justice;  it  will  be 
occupied  by  problems  of  physiology,  and  not  by  those  of  pathology. 
Plato  therefore  has  no  laws  to  propose,  and  no  legal  institutions  to 
suggest,  for  his  ideal  State.  Legislation  is  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the 
extreme  socialist,  merely  a  palliative,  which  “  will  but  skin  and  film 
the  ulcerous  place”.  “About  the  ordinary  dealings  between  man 
and  man  .  .  .  about  insult  and  injury,  and  the  commencement  of 
actions,”  he  will  not  “condescend  to  legislate”  (425  C-D).  While 
we  conceive  the  State  to-day  as  a  law-making  body  which  interprets 
its  laws  through  the  courts  and  enforces  them  through  an  executive, 
Plato  thinks  little  of  laws  and  but  little  of  law-courts,  and  he  views 
the  State  as  simply  an  executive,  free,  as  such,  from  the  trammels  of 
law  and  the  burden  of  jurisdiction.1  As  the  State  is  simply  an  execu¬ 
tive,  so  the  executive  is  simply— or,  at  any  rate,  primarily — an  edu¬ 
cational  authority.  It  is  its  duty  to  act  by  way  of  enforcing  the 
general  outlines  of  education,  which  the  primitive  legislator  has 
laid  down  once  and  for  all.  The  one  problem  for  the  State  is  to  keep 
those  outlines  pure  ;  its  one  task  is  to  allow  no  revolutions  in  music 
and  gymnastics.  Plato  would  have  recognised  a  deep  truth  in  the 
saying,  “  Let  me  write  the  ballads  of  a  country,  and  I  care  not  who 
writes  the  laws  ”  ; 2  he  would  indeed  have  extended  its  scope,  and 
made  it  read,  “  Let  me  write  the  right  ballads  for  a  country,  and 
no  man  will  need  to  write  its  laws”.  A  good  education  in  music  and 
gymnastics  carries  with  it  everything  else  :  if  it  has  once  put  the 
spirit  of  law  in  the  heart,  there  is  little  need  for  external  law  which 
resides  in  mere  “  words  and  letters  ”.  Law  is  a  spirit :  the  ‘  law¬ 
giver  ’  is  not  so  much  the  legislator,  as  the  educator  who  gives  the 
spirit.  And  when  once  that  spirit  is  there,  it  will  solve  all  things, 

1To  us  the  State  is  the  guarantor  of  a  legal  scheme  of  rights  and  duties,  securing  to 
individuals  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  exacting  from  individuals  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  In  that  sense  it  is  an  organ  of  justice :  it  prevents  or  punishes  the 
invasion  of  rights  or  the  omission  of  duties.  To  Plato  the  State  is  the  upholder  of  a 
scheme  of  social  ethics  based  upon  the  discharge  of  specific  function  by  every  member 
of  the  society;  and  its  function  consists  in  the  training  of  every  member  for  the  due 
discharge  of  his  function.  Since  justice,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  consists  in  such 
due  discharge  of  function,  the  State  is  to  him,  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word,  an  organ 
of  justice.  But  his  State  is  so  full  of  justice  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  has  no  justice 
at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Where  specific  function  is  duly  discharged, 
as  Plato  believes  that  it  will  be  when  men  are  once  properly  trained,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  justice  which  prevents  or  punishes  breaches  of  right  or  derelictions  of  duty. 
The  reign  of  a  positive  social  Righteousness  replaces  the  reign  of  a  negative  legal 
Right. 

5C/.  Rep.,  4*4  C. 
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and  bring  all  things  to  remembrance  (423  E).  Hence  springs  Plato’s 
aversion  to  written  law  ;  and  hence  comes  the  fundamental  lesson 
which  he  has  to  teach,  that  the  State  is  a  spirit,  and  by  the  spirit  it 
shall  live.  The  lesson  is  permanently  true  ;  but  the  aversion  to  law 
is  the  pushing  of  a  true  principle  to  an  extreme  application  which  is 
untrue.  The  spiritual  basis  of  law  can  never  do  away  with  the  need 
of  its  external  expression  ;  and  law  will  sink  into  subjective  caprice,  if 
it  does  not  receive  an  objective  form.1 

The  Higher  Studies  of  the  Perfect  Guardians 

So  far  of  the  stage  of  education  which  belongs  to  youth,  and 
through  which  the  soldier  is  trained.  It  remains  to  consider  the 
education  of  maturer  years,  which  makes  the  perfect  guardian.  Here 
we  ascend  from  an  education  through  art  to  an  education  through 
science.  We  leave  the  reform  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the 
Athenian  primary  school,  and  we  turn  to  a  scheme  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  The  scheme  was  not  without 
precedent  in  the  educational  life  of  Athens.  Protagoras  and  other 
Sophists  had  offered  to  young  men  fresh  from  the  primary  school  a 
number  of  courses  of  higher  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  politics,  and 
even  in  mathematics  and  logic.  Isocrates,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  training  young  men,  between  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  that  of  eighteen,  in  a  course  of  rhetoric,  politics,  and  the  hu- 
. inanities,  by  way  of  preparation  for  a  political  career.  What  Plato 
propounded  in  the  Republic  was  thus  a  reformed  and  rival  scheme  of 
higher  education.  Nor  did  he  merely  propound  a  scheme  on  paper. 
He  carried  his  scheme  into  working  in  the  Academy.2  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies  in  the  Republic  is 
the  programme  of  the  Platonic  school  which  was  about  to  be  opened 
in  the  Academy,  and  it  is  the  programme  which  was  actually  followed 
there.  It  is  the  programme,  we  may  also  add,  of  the  first  and  earliest 
University  3 — the  first  corporate  institution,  in  which  knowledge  was 
sought  for  the  sake  of  knowledge. 

We  need  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  serious  cleavage  between 
Plato’s  account  of  the  first,  or  artistic,  stage  of  education,  and  the 

1  This  has  been  the  danger  which  has  at  all  times  attended  the  assertion  of  the 
spiritual  and  subjective  basis  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  reaction  against  the  hard 
letter  of  the  law  provoked  in  the  early  Church  an  antinomianism  which  covered  itself 
with  the  plea  of  the  spirit;  and  when  the  German  Reformation  asserted  justification  by 
faith,  there  came  with  the  assertion  something  of  a  contempt  for  the  external  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  faith  in  works,  which  issued  in  a  similar  extravagance. 

2  The  Republic  may  have  been  finished  by  387  b.c.  The  Academy  was  opened  in 

386. 

3  The  Platonic  school  in  the  Academy  had  something  of  a  matriculation  or  entrance 
examination — fniSeis  ayeaifMeTpriTbs  dalrw.  The  inner  circle  of  its  members  dined 
together,  like  the  members  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  College.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that,  true  to  his  principles,  Plato  admitted  women  as  well  as  men  to  its  member¬ 
ship  (Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas,  pp.  196-7). 
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account  which  he  gives  of  the  later  or  scientific  stage.  It  is  true,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  there  is  a  certain  difference  of  atmosphere  in  the 
two  accounts.  In  the  one  education  is  more  of  a  social  training :  in 
the  other  it  is  more  of  an  individual  development.  But  this,  after  all, 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  the  earlier  training  belongs  to  the 
general  body  of  guardians,  who  need  some  schooling  in  the  paths  of 
civic  duty,  and  the  later  belongs  to  the  few  rare  souls  who  are  fit  to 
guide  their  fellows.  It  is  true,  again,  that  the  two  accounts  are 
separated  by  a  large  intervening  tract  of  other  matters.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  Plato  joins  the  two  accounts  together  by  a  nice  dove¬ 
tailing.1  He  hints,  in  finishing  his  account  of  the  first  stage  of  edu¬ 
cation,  that  it  is  imperfect  (416  B)  :  he  is  careful,  in  beginning  his 
account  of  the  second  stage,  to  connect  it  closely  with,  and  to  make 
it  spring  naturally  from,  the  earlier  stage  (521  13-E).  Even  during 
the  earlier  stage  of  education  he  would  already  have  had  youth 
trained  in  the  elements  of  science.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the 
general  rudiments  of  science  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  child¬ 
hood,  not  by  the  use  of  compulsion,  but  as  a  sort  of  amusement ;  for 
you  will  then,  Plato  thinks,  be  better  able  to  find  out  the  natural 
bent,  and  to  discover  those  who  are  fit  to  be  chosen  for  further  and 
sterner  study.2  Apart,  however,  from  any  such  external  adjustment 
of  the  two  stages,  there  is  another  and  deeper  connection  of  an  in¬ 
ward  and  spiritual  order.  Art,  we  have  seen,  is  the  reflection  of  the 
purpose  of  the  world  to  the  eyes  of  faith  ;  and  it  naturally  prepares 
the  way  for  science  to  suggest,  and  for  metaphysics  (or  dialectic) 
ultimately  to  reveal,  the  purpose  itself  to  the  pure  intelligence. 
From  the  first  it  was  the  aim  of  education  to  turn  the  eye  towards 
that  Idea  of  the  Good,  which  it  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  education 
to  teach  men  to  see  in  its  fulness.  In  the  first  stage  the  soul  in¬ 
sensibly  grew  into  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  Idea,  when 
embodied  under  the  form  of  Beauty  in  art  and  literature :  in  the  last, 
uplifted  by  science  and  philosophy,  the  soul  recognises  face  to  face 
the  friend  whose  image  it  has  so  often  seen,  and  with  whose  being  it 
has  itself  become  instinct.  Not  only  because  it  has  been  trained  in 
the  elements  of  science,  but  also  because  it  is  unconsciously  instinct 
with  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  youth  is  ready  at  the  age  of  twenty  to 
begin  that  life-long  education,  which  lifts  it  by  successive  stages  to 
the  ‘contemplation’  of  the  pure  idea. 

-The  curriculum  of  the  medieval  university  embraced  two  main 
divisions — the  Trivium  and  the  Quadrivium.  The  former  included 

1  We  may  add  that  it  is  part  of  Plato’s  dramatic  art  to  postpone  an  argument  until 
the  reader  has  been  put  in  a  right  frame  of  mind  for  its  reception.  His  argument,  to 
use  a  metaphor  of  his  own,  gradually  unveils  itself.  From  his  point  of  view  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  enunciated  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  philosopher-kings, 
as  he  does  at  the  end  of  Book  V,  before  he  could  proceed  to  sketch  the  lines  on  which 
they  should  be  educated,  as  he  does  in  the  later  books. 

2  Arithmetic,  with  a  knowledge  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the  calendar,  was 
taught  along  with  letters  in  the  primary  schools  of  Athens. 
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the  subjects  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic  (which  included  logic 
and  metaphysics):  the  latter  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  music. 

Gram,  loquitur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  Rhet.  verba  colorat, 

Mus.  canit,  Ar.  numerat,  Geo.  ponderat,  As.  colit  astra. 

Plato,  who  founded  the  University,  was  also  the  founder  of  this 
curriculum.1  The  Quadrivium  and  dialectic  are  the  subjects 
of  higher  study  propounded  in  the  Republic  and  pursued  in  the 
Academy.  There  are,  however,  certain  differences  between  the 
mediaeval  course  and  the  Platonic;  and  it  may  help  to  elucidate 
the  peculiar  nature  of  Plato’s  curriculum  if  we  notice  these  differ¬ 
ences.  In  the  first  place,  Plato  has  no  room  for  grammar,  and  still 
less  for  rhetoric,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  condemns  so  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  Qorgias.  Rhetoric  was  the  staple  of  instruction 
in  the  school  of  Isocrates ;  and  Plato  had  a  conception  of  the 
nature  of  education  very  different  from  that  which  Isocrates 
advocated  and  practised.2  It  is  another  difference  between  Plato 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  that  while  the  mediaeval  student  studied  to¬ 
gether,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  subjects  of  the  Trivium  and  the 
Quadrivium,  Plato  carefully  distinguishes  his  Quadrivium  from 
dialectic,  and  postpones  the  study  of  dialectic  until  the  studies  of 
the  Quadrivium  are  completed.  Finally,  the  mathematical  studies 
advocated  by  Plato  were  much  more  serious,  and  far  more  vital,  than 
the  Quadrivium  of  a  mediaeval  university.  This  is  a  point  of  car¬ 
dinal  importance.  Of  all  the  products  of  the  Greek  genius  the  most 
peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  wonderful,  was  the  science  of 
mathematics.  The  glory  of  Greek  literature,  and  even  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  wonders  of  Greek  mathematics. 
From  Thales,  to  whom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  is 
ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  first  theorem  in  geometry,  down  to 
Hipparchus,  who,  in  the  second  century,  invented  trigonometry,  the 
progress  is  continuous.3  That  progress  was  rapid  in  Plato’s  own  day. 
Solid  geometry  was  just  being  added  to  the  realm  of  knowledge.  It 
is  little  wonder,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  that  Plato  should  have 
emphasised  the  sovereign  importance  of  mathematics  for  all  higher 

1  Strictly  speaking,  the  Pythagoreans  were  the  inventors  of  the  Quadrivium  (see 
Adam’s  edition  of  the  Republic,  n.  p.  164);  and  there  seems  evidence  tor  thinking  that 
“  in  some  form  or  another  ”  their  course  “  was  becoming  recognised  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  even  earlier  ”  (ibid.). 

2  As  far  as  grammar  and  rhetoric  have  any  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  Republic, 
they  belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  and  to  the  study  of  letters,  which  would 
naturally  include  the  study  of  a  certain  amount  of  grammar  and  of  Greek  authors  in 
prose  and  verse — just  as  the  ‘  rhetoric  ’  of  the  Middle  Ages  meant  the  study  of  Cicero 
and  Vergil,  and  therefore  differed  (we  may  add)  from  the  ‘  rhetoric  ’  of  Isocrates. 

3  See  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy ,  pp.  5-11,  and  Marvin,  The  Living  Past,  c.  iv. 
Marvin  suggests  “  from  Thales  to  Hipparchus  ”  as  the  formula  of  Greek  development, 
just  as  “from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  Code  of  Justinian  ”  is  the  formula  of  Roman 
progress. 
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study.  Moreover  Plato  was  under  Pythagorean  influence  ;  1  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  of  all  Greek  thinkers,  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on 
mathematical  studies  as  the  key  for  the  unlocking  of  the  closed  doors 
of  ‘  reality  ’.  Like  them,  Plato  firmly  believed  that  mathematics 
was  the  true  and  proper  propaedeutic  to  philosophy.  While  Aristotle 
came  to  philosophy  through  the  study  of  animal  and  human  develop¬ 
ment — through  biology  and  the  kindred  study  of  history — Plato,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  made  a  knowledge  of  geometry  the  condition 
of  entrance  upon  philosophical  studies.  While  the  affinities  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  in  many  respects,  and  in  spite  of  great  differences,  are  with 
Huxley  and  the  biological  school  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
affinities  of  Plato  are  with  Descartes  and  the  mathematico-physical 
school  of  the  seventeenth  century.2 

Plato’s  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  mathematical  studies  is  connected 
with  his  general  philosophy.  Truth,  he  conceived,  does  not  reside  in 
sensible  particulars.  These  are  only  a  shadow  or  image  cast  by  the 
Idea — the  Universal — in  which  they  “  partake,”  and  by  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  which  they  possess  such  truth  as  is  in  them.  That  which  is, 
as  distinct  from  that  which  appears  to  be,  is  the  world  not  of  sense- 
perception,  but  of  thought.  Reality  cannot  be  seen :  it  has  to  be 
thought.  “  Man  ”  is  not  the  men  we  see  walking,  or  any  amalgam 
of  such  sense-perceptions  :  he  is  something  we  can  only  know  by 
thought.  It  is  the  condition  therefore  of  knowledge,  or  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  reality,  that  we  should  transcend  sense-perception  and  rise 
above  sensible  particulars.  Now  the  value  of  mathematics  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  ladder  towards  such  an  ascent. 
The  “  things  ”  with  which  it  deals  are  not  sensible  particulars,  though 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  not  Ideas.  They  are  steps  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  units  of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  are  not  con¬ 
crete  counters  presented  by  the  senses ;  they  are  abstractions  of  the 
intelligence.  That  is  why  arithmetic,  “necessitating  as  it  does  the 
use  of  the  pure  intelligence  in  the  attainment  of  pure  truth’’  (526  B), 
has  a  philosophical  value.  On  the  other  hand  arithmetic  has  also  an 
obvious  practical  value  :  “  The  man  of  war  must  learn  the  use  of 
number,  or  he  will  not  know  how  to  array  his  troops”  (525  B).  Just 
because  it  has  this  double  value — because  it  can  satisfy  ordinary  needs 
as  well  as  prepare  the  way  for  philosophy — arithmetic  is  obviously 
designed  to  be  the  first  step  in  any  system  of  higher  education.  It 
must  be  studied  by  those  who  are  going  to  be  the  principal  men  of 

1  The  first  stage  of  Platonic  education,  in  which  music  and  gymnastic  are  closely 
linked,  is  already  reminiscent  of  the  teaching  of  Pythagoras,  and  especially  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  purgation  of  the  soul  by  music,  and  of  the  body  by  medicine  (cf.  supra ,  p.  49). 

a  The  nature  of  the  true  propaedeutic  for  philosophy  is  still  a  question  among  philo¬ 
sophers.  In  Oxford  philosophy  starts  from  the  classics,  and  from  the  Republic  and  the 
Ethics.  But  there  has  been  a  movement,  of  late  years,  for  a  school  of  modern  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  should  start  from,  or  at  any  rate  be  closely  connected  with,  the  study  of 
natural  science.  Such  a  school  might  be  more  after  the  heart  of  Plato  than  a  school 
which  starts  from  the  Republic  itself. 
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the  State  (525  C)  :  it  must  be  used  as  the  training  of  the  best  natures 
(526  C).  From  arithmetic  it  is  easy  to  rise  to  geometry.  Geometry) 
also  has  a  practical  value :  it  makes  a  difference,  in  the  choice  of 
positions  and  the  methods  of  tactics,  whether  “  a  general  is  or  is  not 
a  geometrician  ”  (526  D) .  A  little  knowledge,  however,  will  be  enough 
for  such  practical  purposes ;  and  the  real  value  of  geometry  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  “  it  makes  more  easy  the  vision  of  the  Idea  of  ^ 
the  Good  ”  (526  E).  Hence  Plato  adds  solid  to  plane  geometry,  and  -i  ***** 
therein  adds  a  new  study  to  Greek  mathematics.  To  astronomy  and 
to  harmonics  (the  science,  as  distinct  from  the  practice,  of  music)  he 
assigns  the  same  value  which  he  attributes  to  arithmetic  and  to  geo¬ 
metry.  Here,  however,  even  more  depends  on  the  sciences  being  A 
studied  abstractly fand^ with  a  view  to  the  future  study  of  philosophy, 
Astronomy  must  not  be  merely  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
with  the  eves,  or  harmonics  an  attempt  to  discriminate  potes  by  the 
ear;  in  both,  just  as  in  geometry,  we  must  “  employ  problems  ” — we 
must  rise  above  sense-perceptions,  reflecting  on  the  reasons,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  of  the  motions  which  glide 
through  the  heavens,  or  quiver  along  the  notes  of  the  lyre  (530  B : 

531  C).  ~  *  “ 


r 


These  studies,  in  Plato’s  view,  should  occupy  a  period  of  no  less 
than  ten  years.  They  should  begin  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  the 
earlier  stage  of  education,  and  the  two  years  of  military  training  by 
which  it  is  followed,  are  both  over :  they  should  last  till  the  age  of 
thirty.  Not  all  who  went  through  the  earlier  stage  will  be  admitted 
to  these  later  studies.  They  are  reserved  for  those  who  showed 
most  promise  in  the  earlier  stage,  and,  in  particular,  most  aptitude 
for  science  :  they  are  the  privilege  of  the  best  natures,  and  the  train¬ 
ing-ground  of  the  chosen  few  who  are  likely  to  become  perfect 
guardians  and  rulers  of  the  State.1  The  ten  years  during  which 
they  study  the  Quadrivium  will  not  be  devoted  to  the  isolated 
pursuit  of  each  of  its  several  subjects:  they  will  be  used,  towards  the 
end,  for  the  bringing  together,  into  relation  with  one  another,  of 
the  subjects  learned  without  order  in  earlier  days  (537  B) ;  and  the 
aim  of  the  study  of  mathematics  will  thus  be  the  discovery  of  the 
common  principles  by  which  all  the  subjects  of  such  study  are  united. 
Studied  in  this  way,  and  with  this  aim,  these  subjects  are  a  natural 
preparation  for  the  further  study  of  dialectic,  which  will  occupy  the 
five  years  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  that  of  thirty-five.  Dialectic 
stands  above  mathematics,  as  mathematics  stands  above  the  subjects 
of  the  first  stage  of  education.  If  mathematics  is  a  ladder  from  the 
objects  of  sense  to  the  objects  of  thought,  dialectic  is  the  instrument 
by  which  we  attain  to  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  thought  them- 


1  The  education  of  the  rest  is  completed,  and  they  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
To  those  ranks  will  also  be  assigned  those  students  of  mathematics  who  fail  to  sustain 
their  promise,  and  all  again  who,  in  the  stage  of  dialectic,  or  even  in  later  stages,  break 
down  under  tests  and  trials. 
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selves — the  pure  Ideas — and  ultimately  to  knowledge  of  the  one  final 
object  of  thought — the  Idea  of  the  Good.  We  may  call  dialectic  by 
the  name  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  or  by  the  simple  name  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  but  by  whatever  name  it  goes  it  means,  in  a  word,  the  study 
not  merely  of  subjects  of  mental  discipline  (or  fiad^fiara),  but  of  the 
first  principles  of  Being  itself  and  that  first  and  last  principle,  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  which  is  the  cause  of  Being  and  the  goal  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  dialectician  is  he  who  attains  to  a  conception  of  the 
essence  of  each  thing,  and  comprehends  the  Idea  of  the  Good  (534  B). 
It  follows  that  the  comprehensive  mind  is  always  the  dialectical 
(537  C)  ;  and  therefore  Plato  would  select  those  students  of  mathe¬ 
matics  who  have  most  shown  such  comprehension,  and  have  seen 
most  clearly  the  natural  relations  of  their  subjects  of  study  to  one 
another  and  to  true  being,  and  he  would  set  them,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  to  the  study  of  dialectic.  In  that  study  they  will  be 
proved  and  tried  ;  and  by  such  proofs  and  trials  those  who  lack  the 
philosophic  nature  will  be  eliminated.  Those  who  remain  are  the 
philosopher-kings  and  perfect  guardians  of  the  State.  For  fifteen 
years,  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  to  that  of  fifty,  they  are  to  give 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  State,  commanding  in  war,  holding 
such  offices  as  are  not  reserved  for  age,  and  gaining  experience  of 
life  (539  E).  All  the  time  of  their  service  they  will  be  tested  and 
tried  ;  and  at  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  those  who  have  come  through 
every  test  and  trial  with  credit  and  distinction  1  may  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  goal,  not  of  rest,  but  of  perfect  activity  (540  A-B).  They 
may  spend  part  of  their  time  in  pure  philosophy,  and  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Good  :  they  must  still  spend  part  of  their  time,  when 
their  turn  comes  round,  in  the  service  of  the  State.  They  must 
labour  and  travail  for  their  fellows,  perfectly,  in  the  light  of  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge,  not  as  something  noble,  but  as  something  necessary, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  posterity,  since  the  purpose  of  their 
travail  is  this,  that  they  should  leave  the  State  as  they  found  it,  and 
train  the  next  generation  to  carry  forward  their  work  in  the  same 
faith  to  the  same  end. 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  the  principle  of  “  distributive  justice  ”  implied  by  Plato — 
the  canon  by  which  office  is  to  be  awarded — us  here  that  of  ability,  as  tested  and  tried 
by  “  examination,”  ability  of  a  moral  as  well  as  of  an  intellectual  order.  In  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Republic  it  was  less  ability  than  patriotism  :  the  proper  ruler  was  he  who 
identified  his  interests  with  those  of  the  State.  Two  principles  are  thus  implied — 
reward  according  to  capacity  to  do  the  State’s  work,  and  reward  according  to  the 
measure  of  devotion  to  the  State.  The  two  are  not  discrepant :  the  principle  of 
patriotism  prepares  the  way  for  that  of  ability,  and  the  man  who  shows  devotion  does 
so  because  he  has  the  wisdom  to  know  (if  only  by  the  light  of  mere  “opinion”),  and 
the  courage  to  act  on  his  knowledge,  that  the  State  is  indissolubly  one  with  himself, 
since  he  is  himself  an  “organ  ”  of  the  State.  Patriotism  prepares  the  way  for  know¬ 
ledge,  as  the  moral  prepares  the  way  for  the  philosophic  education.  The  system  of 
examination  (Soiajuacrta)  is  interesting  :  it  is  the  sanction  of  the  whole  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  designed  to  make  sure  of  what  the  system  is  intended  to  produce — that  the  ruler 
shall  know  what  he  works  at  and  love  what  he  knows.  A  system  of  regular  training 
for  political  duties,  enforced  by  “  examination,”  was  thus  Plato’s  cure  for  contemporary 
amateurism  in  politics. 
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The  Life  of  Contemplation  and  the  Life  of  Action 

In  Plato’s  educational  theory,  as  in  his  own  life,  there  is  a  certain 
wavering  between  the  ideal  of  action  and  that  of  contemplation. 
Sometimes  the  goal  of  life  seems  to  be  the  vision  of  the  Idea  of  the 
Good  :  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and 
the  turning  away  from  the  vision  to  a  life  of  social  service.  Some¬ 
times  education  seems  to  mean  a  process  of  social  adaptation,  by 
which  men  are  fitted  for  the  place  they  can  best  fill  in  their  com¬ 
munity  :  sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  a  perfect  self-development. 
We  may  trace  in  Plato’s  picture  of  the  life  of  the  philosopher  in 
actual  communities  something  of  that  phase  of  disillusionment  with 
action,  and  that  despair  of  politics,  which  he  portrays  in  the  Seventh 
Epistle.  The  philosopher  has  tasted  the  sweetness  of  philosophy  : 
he  knows  the  madness  of  the  multitude,  and  that  no  politician  is 
honest,  and  he  becomes  “like  one  'who,  in  the  storm  of  dust  and 
sleet,  which  the  driving  wind  hurries  along,  retires  under  the  shelter 
of  a  wall  ”  (496  C-E).  Yet  Plato  acknowledges — and  his  own  life 
was  in  the  future  to  show  the  sincerity  of  that  acknowledgment — 
that  such  abstention  is  only  a  ‘  second  best  ’.  The  philosopher  will 
only  do  his  greatest  work  in  the  State ;  “  for  in  a  State  which  is 
suitable  to  him,  he  will  have  a  larger  growth,  and  be  the  saviour  of 
his  own  country  as  well  as  of  himself”.  The  State  of  the  Republic 
is  such  a  State,  and  therefore  its  citizens  belong  to  its  service  :  “  the 
legislator  formed  them,  not  to  please  themselves,  but  to  be  his  instru¬ 
ments  in  binding  up  the  State  ”  (520  A).  The  State  has  been  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  growth  of  the  philosophic  nature ;  and 
the  philosopher  is  in  turn  necessary  to  the  State,  because  he  is  “  a 
living  authority  .  .  .  having  the  same  idea  of  the  community  as 
that  which  guided  the  legislator  ”  (497  C-D),  and  because,  as  a  living 
authority,  he  can  save  the  State  from  the  cramping  prescriptions  of 
law.  In  the  Republic,  therefore,  the  philosopher  is  compelled  to 
“descend  in  his  turn”  into  the  den  of  affairs :  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  do  what  he  is  allowed,  and  indeed  encouraged,  to  do  in  ordinary 
States — to  stay  in  the  upper  world  of  vision  and  contemplation 
(519  D).  In  this  way  the  philosophic  stage  of  education,  like  the 
earlier  stage,  is  made  to  appear  a  mode  of  social  adaptation,  by 
which  men  are  fitted  for  their  place  in  a  community  and  trained  to 
be  its  guides.  As  soon  as  he  has  found  the  truth,  the  philosopher  is 
bound  to  communicate  it,  as  a  ‘  way  of  life,’  to  a  society ;  and  the 
instant  that  he  has  attained  to  contemplation,  he  is  bound  to  turn 
to  action.  Yet  the  terms  in  which  Plato  speaks — terms  of  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  :  terms  of  compulsion  and  bounden 
duty — suggest  that  he  feels  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  contradiction. 
He  may  seek  to  solve  the  contradiction  by  the  argument  that  the 
philosopher  owes  gratitude  for  his  training,  and  that  his  gratitude 
must  take  the  form  of  action  in  the  affairs  of  his  community ;  but 
the  argument  only  holds  good  in  a  community  which  gives  a  philo¬ 
sophic  training  to  its  best  members,  and  even  so  it  makes  the  life  of 
action  a  life  of  distraction,  which  gratitude  may  nerve  men  to 
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endure,  but  by  which  they  are  none  the  less  debarred  from  the  best 
and  fullest  use  of  their  powers.  The  truth  is,  that  Plato,  “  though 
he  had  learned  the  duty  of  philosophers  to  descend  in  turn  into 
the  cave,  still  felt  that  the  life  [of  contemplation]  was  in  truth  the 
highest  ”.x  Hence  he  could  sometimes  think  of  the  vision  of  the 
Idea  of  the  Good  as  necessarily  leading  to  a  life  of  practical  action  ; 
and  sometimes  he  could  think  of  the  vision  as  sufficient  in  itself. 
Sometimes,  again,  he  could  think  of  knowledge  as  precious  for  its 
own  sake ;  and  sometimes  he  could  think  of  it  as  precious  for  the 
results  which  it  would  produce  on  the  life  of  a  community.  The 
problem  is  one  which  must  always  confront  the  thinker.  He  may 
take  comfort,  if  he  can,  in  the  reflection  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is 
in  itself  a  mode  of  social  service;  that  to  communicate,  if  only  by 
teaching  and  writing,  the  truth  we  have  seen  is  to  fulfil  the  duty  of 
our  station ;  that  the  ideals  we  have  discerned  will  permeate  the 
world  of  action,  and  influence  men  of  affairs.2  Plato  was  not  content 
with  that  comfort ;  and  throwing  aside  Fabian  tactics  of  permeation, 
he  sought  to  be,  and  he  held  that  every  thinker  should  seek  to  be, 
a  man  of  action.  This  was  not  ambition  :  it  was  the  renunciation  of 
ambition.  There  is  something  of  asceticism  in  Plato’s  picture  of 
the  philosopher  turning  from  the  vision  to  mix  in  secular  affairs.  It 
is  as  if  a  monk  were  abstracted  from  the  cell  of  his  contemplation  to 
sit  on  the  papal  chair,  protesting  and  yet  also — because  that  was 
the  harder  way — consenting. 

The  Government  of  the  Ideal  State 

In  any  case  the  government  of  the  ideal  State  which  Plato  has 
created  must  rest  with  philosophers  ;  and  we  have,  in  conclusion,  to 
consider  the  nature  of  their  rule.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  thus  to 
speak  of  government  at  the  end,  and  as  the  corollary,  of  the 
description  of  a  system  of  education  ;  but  the  paradox  is  inherent 
in  Plato.  Instead  of  conceiving  education  as  a  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  government,  and  as  one  of  the  functions  of  government, 
he  conceives  government  as  the  consequence  of  education  ;  and  he 
finds  his  rulers  in  the  course,  and  as  the  result,  of  the  creation  of  an 
educational  system.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  State  is  itself  an 
educational  system  ;  and  its  government  is  the  result  of  its  nature. 
Because  it  is  such  a  system,  it  must  be  guided  by  knowledge  ;  and 
because  the  only  true  knowledge  is  philosophy,  it  must  be  guided 
by  philosophers.  “  Until  philosophers  are  kings,  or  the  kings  and 
princes  of  this  world  have  the  spirit  and  power  of  philosophy,  cities 
will  never  have  rest  from  their  evils”  (473  C-D).  Only  in  this  way 

1  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  245,  commenting  on  the  passage  in  the  Theeetetus 
(173  C  sqq.)  on  the  philosophic  life. 

2  In  other  words,  we  may  deny  the  antithesis  implicit  in  Plato’s  thought.  We 
may  say  that  we  cannot  draw  a  distinction  between  action  and  contemplation — at  any 
rate  on  the  ground  that  the  one  has  a  social  quality  which  does  not  belong  to  the  other. 
Both  may  be  social — just  as  both  may  be  non-social.  Plato,  at  any  rate,  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  world  of  action  in  infinite  ways  by  his  contemplation. 
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can  an  end  be  made  of  the  incompetence  and  the  factions  of  igno¬ 
rant  and  self-seeking  politicians  :  only  in  this  way  can  the  State  gain, 
what  of  all  things  it  may  well  pray  most  to  have,  rulers  who  rule 
in  wisdom,  because  their  eyes  have  seen  the  truth,  and  again  in  un¬ 
selfishness,  because  they  think  of  their  office  not  as  a  perquisite,  but 
as  a  duty  and  a  burden  to  be  borne  for  the  good  of  their  fellows. 


The  rule  of  philosopher- kings  is  termed  by  Plato  either  mon¬ 
archy  or  aristocracy  :  the  two  names  only  describe  one  form  (445  D), 
since  “we  count  royal  and  aristocratical  as  one”  (587  D).  By 
whatever  name  they  go,  the  philosophic  rulers  are  absolute — ab¬ 
solute  in  the  sense  that  they  are  untrammeled  by  any  written  law. 
Here  Plato,  as  we  have  seen,  leaves  behind  the  ordinary  Greek 
conception  of  the  State  as  an  association  of  equals,  owning  only  the 
sovereignty  of  law  ;  and  he  comes  near  to  the  adoption  of  tyranny, 
the  form  of  rule  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  law  disappeared,  and 
a  personal  rule  usurped  its  place.  Of  all  forms  of  government  this 
was  the  most  unpopular  in  the  Greek  world  :  and  Plato,  though  he 
is  careful  to  dissociate  his  ‘  new  monarchy  ’  from  ordinary  tyranny, 
which  he  regards  as  its  last  and  worst  degradation,  is  nevertheless 
aware  that  he  is  enunciating  a  dangerous  doctrine.  That  is  why  > 
he  propounds  the  rule  of  the  philosopher-king  as  the  greatest  of; 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Republic-greater  than  the  paradox  of  the  ; 
common  education  and  function  of  men  and  women,  and  greater  ■ 
even  than  the  paradox  of  community  of  wives.  But  the  rule  of  the( 
philosopher-king,  though  it  may  superficially  seem  to  approach 
tyranny,  and  though  it  may  sometimes  be  inaugurated,  as  Plato 
sought  to  inaugurate  it  at  Syracuse,  by  the  reform  of  tyranny,, 
is  no  unqualified  absolutism.  It  may  be  free  from  written  law :  it * 
is  not  free  from  the  restraint  of  what  we  may  call  the  fundamental^ 
articles  of  the  constitution.  The  philosopher  is  not  to  move  and 
change  the  State  at  will  :  he  is  to  preserve  it  at  rest,  as  a  static  body, 
in  loyal  adherence  to  its  basic  principles.  Of  such  principles  Plato 
enumerates  four.  The  rulers  will  have  to  watch  against  the  entry 
either  of  poverty  or  of  wealth  into  the  State  (421  E) .  They  will 
have  to  limit  the  State  to  the  size  consistent  wfith  unity,  remembering 
that  it  must  be  accounted  neither  large  nor  small,  but  one  and 
self-sufficient  (423  C-D).1  They  must  maintain  the  rule  of  justice, 
and  ensure  that  every  citizen  is  occupied,  and  only  occupied,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  specific  function  (423  D).  Finally,  and  above  all, 
they  must  ensure  that  no  innovation  shall  ever  be  made  in  the 
system  of  education  ;  for  “  whenever  modes  of  music  change,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State  always  change  with  them  ”  (424  B-C). 
Thus,  does  Plato,  true  after  all  to  the  ideas  of  Greece,  seek  to  make 
even  his  philosopher-kings  the  servants  of  a  fundamental  and  un¬ 
changing  social  order. 

1  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  character  of  the  Platonic  State  when  we  notice 
its  size.  A  thousand  warriors,  Plato  says,  will  suffice  (423  A).  A  larger  number  of 
members  of  the  third  estate  must  also,  of  course,  be  included  to  make  up  the  full 
population. 


Chapter  X 

THE  REPUBLIC  AND  ITS  THEORY  OF  COMMUNISM 
Community  of  Property 

PLATO  not  only  invents  a  new  system  of  education,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  State  is  reformed,  and  its  government  recast,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  betterment  : 
he  also  invents  a  new  social  order,  under  which  the  governing  class 
surrenders  both  family  and  private  property,  and  embraces  a  system 
of  communism.  This  too,  as  we  shall  see,  is  done  in  the  name  of 
justice  ;  and  here  again  spiritual  betterment  is  the  ultimate  aim.  Be¬ 
cause  Plato  was  Plato,  the  reform  of  education,  and  thereby  of  govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  centre  and  basis  of  his  thought  ;  and  the  new  social 
order  was  only  an  outwork  or  bastion.  But  because  his  critics  and 
commentators  have  been  repelled  or  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  that 
order,  and  because,  in  more  modern  times,  it  has  been  natural  to 
emphasise  the  affinities  between  Plato’s  communism  and  the  tenets 
of  socialism,  attention  has  principally  fastened  on  what  Plato  him¬ 
self  would  have  regarded  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  his  scheme. 
Aristotle  gave  the  cue,  when,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Politics,  he 
directed  his  criticism  entirely  against  the  new  social  order,  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  that  criticism,  he  urged  that  the  way  of 
reform  lay  rather  in  education  than  in  sweeping  material  changes, 
thus  accusing  Plato,  by  implication,  of  having  inverted  the  proper 
order  of  progress.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  Plato’s  own  exposition, 
and  seek  to  apprehend  the  balance  of  his  own  convictions,  we  cannot 
for  an  instant  doubt  that  communism  is  only  a  material  and 
economic  corollary  of  the  spiritual  reformation  which,  first  and 
foremost,  he  sought  to  achieve.  A  really  good  education,  he  holds, 
furnishes  the  best  safeguard  of  the  State’s  unity  (416  B)  ;  “if  our 
citizens  are  well  educated  .  .  .  they  will  easily  see  their  way 
through  .  .  .  other  matters,  such,  for  example,  as  marriage,  the 
possession  of  women,  and  the  procreation  of  children  ”.  In  spite  of 
Aristotle’s  criticism,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  primarily  by 
spiritual  means  that  Plato  sought  to  regenerate  man  and  society.1 
The  material  institutions  of  a  communistic  system  are  consequen¬ 
tial  :  they  are  simply  meant  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to  remove  the 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  operation  of  those  spiritual  means. 
This  is  implied  in  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Republic. 

1  See,  however,  the  note  on  p.  181. 
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The  State  is  a  product  of  man’s  mind  :  to  reform  the  State,  we  must 
reform  man’s  mind.  Justice  is  nothing  external  :  it  is  a  habit  of 
mind;  and  true  justice  can  only  be  realised  when  the  mind  acquires 
its  true  habit.  On  the  other  hand  the  possibility  of  a  permanent 
reform  of  men’s  minds  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  character  of 
the  social  conditions  in  which  they  have  to  work  :  and  the  reign  of 
justice,  if  it  primarily  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  habit  of  mind 
set  towards  the  discharge  of  specific  function,  depends  also,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  absence  of  material  conditions  which  are  inimical  to 
such  concentration.  It  is  no  disloyalty  to  the  spirit,  after  all,  to 
recognise  that  material  conditions  exist,  and  can  affect  its  life,  for 
better  or  worse,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or  unfavourable.1 

Plato  believed  that  conditions  were  most  favourable  for  the  life 
of  the  spirit  under  a  system  of  communism.  In  itself,  the  idea  of 
communism — at  any  rate  in  respect  of  property — was  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  Greek  world.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  race,  before  the  Greeks  turned  to  agri¬ 
culture,  the  land  was  held  in  common,  and  belonged,  if  not  to  the 
State,  at  any  rate  to  the  groups  of  tribe  and  clan.  When,  in  the 
days  of  agriculture,  the  land  came  to  be  divided  in  private  holdings, 
such  division  would  be  the  work  of  the  State.  Each  man  would  re¬ 
ceive  his  lot  (/cA-fipo?)  ;  and  it  seems  like  a  reminiscence  of  such  an 
allotment  that  in  later  days,  when  many  have  lost  their  lots,  and  a 
few  have  engrossed  large  holdings,  there  arises  a  demand  for  “  redivision 
of  the  land”  (yr)<;  avahaa^iof).  In  historical  times,  even  in  an  in¬ 
dividualistic  and  modern  community  such  as  Athens,  the  State  still 
exercised  a  supervision  over  private  property,  and  it  still  retained 
property  of  its  own  in  forests  and  quarries  and  mines.2  In  com¬ 
munities  less  advanced  traces  of  communism  long  survived.  In 
Sparta  there  was,  indeed,  a  system  of  private  property ;  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  lot  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  which  was  tilled  on  his  behalf  by 
serfs,  went  to  furnish  the  common  tables  (avaaiTia)  at  which  the 
citizens  messed  together.3  Community  of  use  was  thus  joined  with 
private  possession  ;  and  this  also  showed  itself  in  other  Spartan  cus¬ 
toms,  such  as  the  right  of  one  citizen  to  take  food  from  the  house  of 
another  in  the  country,  or  to  use  another’s  dogs  and  horses,  and  even 
slaves,  as  if  they  were  his  own.4  In  Crete,  a  Doric  community  like 
Sparta,  the  approach  to  communism  went  further :  each  of  the 

1  Cf.  416  C  :  “  Over  and  above  the  education  we  have  described,  any  wise  man 
would  say  that  the  houses  and  other  property  of  the  guardians  should  be  so  arranged 
as  not  only  not  to  interfere  with  their  excellence  as  guardians,  but  also  not  to  tempt 
them  to  do  wrong  to  the  other  citizens  ”.  This  passage  not  only  shows  that  commun¬ 
ism  is  a  corollary  to  education  (irpbs  rfi  iraLSeic).) :  it  also  indicates,  in  its  accumulation 
of  negatives,  the  negative  character  of  Plato’s  communism  ( cf .  infra,  p.  212). 

2  Wilamowitz,  Staat  und  Gesellschaft,  p.  61. 

!  At  Athens  the  magistrates  only  had  common  meals ;  but  the  ordinary  citizen 
drew  pay  from  the  State  for  his  attendance  at  the  law-courts  and  in  the  Assembly. 

4  Aristotle,  Pol.,  11.  5,  §  7  (1263,  a  35-7). 
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communities  of  the  island  had  public  estates  tilled  by  public  serfs  ;  and 
their  revenue  was  appropriated  to  the  furnishing  of  provisions  for 
the  dining-clubs  ( avhpela ),  and  to  the  general  expenses  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  these  Spartan  and  Cretan  practices  that  we  may 
trace  the  closest  affinities  to  the  system  proposed  by  Plato  in  the 
Republic.1 

Nor  was  communism  unknown  to  the  Greeks  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
even  before  it  was  advocated  by  Plato.  We  need  not  ascribe  the 
origin  of  a  theory  of  communism  to  the  Pythagoreans,  into  whose 
tenets  a  later  generation  read  much  that  was  Platonic ;  but  within 
its  own  ranks,  at  any  rate,  the  Pythagorean  circle  had  professed  the 
motto  that  “friends’  goods  were  common  goods,”  and  Plato  quotes 
that  motto  in  the  Republic.  It  is  in  Athens,  and  during  the  later 
fifth  century,  that  communistic  theories  definitely  appear.  There 
was  never,  it  is  true,  a  socialistic  party,  or  any  serious  socialistic  pro¬ 
paganda,  at  Athens,  partly  because  the  genius  of  the  Athenian 
community,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  wras  definitely  individualistic,  and 
partly,  it  has  been  suggested,  because  of  “  the  rooted  dislike  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  chief  among  Greeks,  of  the  Athenians,  to  discipline  and 
organisation”.2  But  radical  speculation,  here  as  in  other  respects, 
ran  far  ahead  of  ordinary  social  opinion.  The  right  of  property  in 
slaves  was  attacked  ;  and  it  was  an  easy  step  to  attack  the  right  of 
property  in  general.  One  of  the  bases  for  such  an  attack  may  have 
been  the  growing  tendency  to  idealise  the  ways  and  institutions  of 
‘  nature  peoples,’  who  were  free  from  the  ‘  conventions  ’  of  civilised 
life.  This  tendency,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  the  bases  of  the  idea 
of  community  of  wives  ;  and  it  may  also  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
idea  of  community  of  property.  The  two  ideas  were  closely  con¬ 
nected  :  the  premiss  of  both  -was  the  abolition  of  the  family,  and, 
with  the  family,  its  institutions — in  the  one  case  monogamy ;  in  the 
other  private  property.  This  connection  may  be  traced,  and  the 
idea  of  community  of  property  definitely  appeal's,  in  the  Ecclesi- 
azusce  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  produced  some  time  before  the 
year  390,  and  probably  in  the  year  393,  and  to  which  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  Plato  alludes  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Re¬ 
public.3  Imagining  women  in  control  of  affairs  at  Athens,  and  a 

1  Plato  himself,  in  the  eighth  book  (547-8),  in  speaking  of  timocracy,  treats  these 
practices  as  nearest  to — in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  first  corruption  of — the  system  of 
his  ideal  State. 

2Zimmern,  Greek  Commonwealth,  pp.  287-8. 

3  The  relation  of  the  Ecclesiazusce  to  the  Republic  is  a  vexed  question.  One  theory, 
which  has  a  considerable  measure  of  support,  is  that  Aristophanes,  writing  after  the 
Republic  (or  at  any  rate  a  first  draft  of  the  Republic)  had  appeared,  was  satirising  Plato 
(cf.  Rogers’  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  play,  pp.  xxi-xxviii).  According  to  another 
view,  which  seems  to  me  far  more  probable,  the  Ecclesiazusce  was  written  before  the 
Republic,  which  appeared  about  387,  and  Plato  is  seeking,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Republic,  to  meet  the  current  satire  on  communism,  including  that  of  Aristophanes. 
The  whole  question  is  exhaustively  examined  by  Adam  in  his  edition  of  the  Republic, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  345-55.  In  any  case,  Aristophanes’  satire  is  directed  against  something 
which  Plato  did  not  advocate— a  scheme  of  communism  in  which  all  share,  and  in  which 
all  things,  including  land,  are  held  in  common. 
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scheme  of  community  of  wives  in  operation,  Aristophanes  suggests,  as 
part  of  the  scheme,  a  system  of  common  property — 

The  silver,  and  land,  and  whatever  beside 
Each  man  shall  possess,  shall  be  common  and  free — 1 

and  he  proceeds  to  indulge  in  a  satire,  after  his  manner,  on  the 
radical  theories  of  his  age,  and  especially  on  the  “  naturalism  ”  which 
would  turn  men  into  the  likeness  of  savages  or  even  of  animals. 

Plato’s  own  advocacy  of  communism  of  property  is,  however,  far 
from  being  naturalistic.  In  dealing  with  community  of  wives  he  em¬ 
ploys  that  argument;  but  in  advocating  community  of  property  the 
arguments  he  uses  are  entirely  ethical.  We  have  seen  that  Plato 
begins  the  Republic  with  the  idea  of  combating  and  destroying  a 
false  conception  of  the  self  as  an  isolated  unit  concerned  with  its 
own  satisfaction.  It  is  his  aim  to  substitute  a  conception  of  the  self 
as  part  of  an  order,  and  as  finding  its  satisfaction  in  filling  its  place 
in  that  order.2  This  conception,  we  saw,  is  expressed  under  the  name 
of  Justice,  and  it  means  that  each  man  should  do  one  special  work 
truly  and  thoroughly,  and  that  no  man  should  selfishly  and  aggres¬ 
sively  trespass  on  the  province  of  his  neighbour.  Now  communism 
is  to  Plato  the  necessary  result  of  this  conception  of  justice.  Two 
of  the  three  classes  of  his  ideal  State — the  rulers  and  the  soldiers — 
if  they  are  to  do  their  work  wisely,  and  to  pursue  it  unselfishly,  must 
live  under  a  regime  of  communism.  The  parts  or  elements  of  the 
soul  which  they  represent  in  the  life  of  the  State  are  reason  and 
spirit.  If  they  are  to  devote  themselves  to  discharging  the  special 
duty  of  these  elements,  they  must  put  aside  that  element  of  appetite, 
which  not  they,  but  the  ‘  farmers  ’  of  the  third  class,  represent ;  and 
they  must  therefore  abnegate  the  economic  side  of  life  which  is  the 
outward  expression  of  appetite.3  A  communistic  life,  in  the  sense  of 
a  life  divested  of  the  economic  motive,  is  thus  necessarily  connected 
with,  and  necessarily  issues  from,  the  proper  position  in  the  State  of 
the  two  higher  elements  of  mind.  Especially  is  it  necessary  as  a 
condition  of  the  rule  of  the  philosophic  nature,  in  which  the  element 
of  reason  is  dominant.  Without  communism  reason  would  either 
be  dormant  (while  appetite  was  active  in  its  place,  and  busied  with 
acquisition),  or,  if  it  acted,  it  would  be  troubled  in  its  action  by 
appetite,  which  would  tend  to  make  it  act  for  selfish  ends.  Not  only 
is  communism  a  necessary  condition  of  the  rule  of  reason,  but  reason 
issues  in  communism.  Reason  means  unselfishness :  it  means  that 
the  man  whom  it  animates  abnegates  mere  self-satisfaction  as  his 

1  Ecclesiazuscs,  597-8  (Rogers’  translation). 

a  Citizens  are  not  “peasants  at  a  fair,  but  common  banqueters’’  at  a  festival  to 
which  each  has  contributed  (421  B).  The  phrase,  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used, 
reminds  one  of  a  fine  passage  in  Browning’s  Rabbi  ben  Ezra. 

3  “  He  whose  desires  are  drawn  towards  knowledge  in  every  form  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  ...  for  the  motives  which  make  another  man  desirous  of 
having  and  spending  have  no  place  in  his  character  ”  (485  D-E). 
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aim,  and  throws  himself  into  the  welfare  of  a  larger  whole.  Through 
reason  the  philosophic  ruler  sees  that  he  is  an  ‘  organ  ’  of  the  State, 
and  that  he  must  put  away  the  element  of  appetite,  since  what  is 
required  of  him  as  an  organ  of  the  State  is  pure  reason. 


Such  is  the  psychological  basis  of  Platonic  communism.  Rut  the 
basis  which  Plato  himself  emphasises,  even  more  than  the  psycho¬ 
logical,  is  the  practical  and  political.  He  believes  communism  of 
property  to  be  necessary  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  union  of 
political  and  economic  power  in  the  same  hands  is  proved  by  uni¬ 
versal  experience  to  be  fatal  to  political  purity  and  political  efficiency. 
The  Guild  Socialist  of  to-day  teaches  that,  for  the  realisation  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  economic  power  must  precede  and  control  political.  Plato 
teaches  that  for  the  realisation  of  aristocracy,  in  his  sense  of  the  term, 
economic  power  must  be  absolutely  divorced  from  political.  When  he 
comes  to  analyse  the  successive  corruptions  of  the  ideal  State,  he  traces 
them  all  to  a  single  Source — the  union  of  the  two  powers  ;  and  he 
traces  the  growth  of  corruption  to  the  growth  of  that  union.  When¬ 
ever  such  union  is  effected,  two  results  follow  :  the  holder  of  political 
rGpower,  intent  on  his  economic  interests,  forgets  the  need  of  wisdom — 
<y  .'forgets,  too,  the  need  of  unselfishness,  turning  his  political  power  to 
an  economic  advantage  ;  and  his  subjects,  despising  his  ignorance  and 
resenting  his  selfishness,  begin  to  murmur  and  to  move  until  the  State 
is  split  into  two  and  ceases  to  be  a  community  (417  A-B).  It  is  from 

\this  practical  consideration  that  Plato  starts ;  and  in  this  sense  his 
communism,  idealistic  as  it  seems,  is  the  most  practical  feature  of  his 
ideal  State.  But  while  it  is  practical,  it  is  also  philosophical ;  and 
while  it  is  based  on  experience,  it  is  also  based  on  that  theory  of 
specific  function  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Republic.  Men 
who  have  a  function  so  exceptional  as  that  of  government  must  be 
exceptionally  equipped  :  men  who  have  a  unique  duty  must  submit  to 
unique  regulations.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  parallel 
which  has  often  been  drawn  between  the  communism  of  Plato’s 
guardians  and  the  communism  of  the  mediaeval  monastery  is  obviously 
justified.  Guardians  and  monks  are  alike  vowed  to  a  high  calling: 
guardian  and  monk  must  alike  be  free  from  worldly  interests  and 
distractions.  Indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  mediaeval  Church  that 
secular  and  clerical  function  should  be  separate — the  doctrine  of 
Hildebrand — is  fundamentally  the  same  as  Plato’s  doctrine  that 
political  and  economic  power  should  be  divorced.1 


1  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Hildebrandine 
and  Platonic  reform.  Hildebrand  found  a  church  in  which,  through  the  Teutonic 
conception  and  practice  of  the  Eigenkirche,  the  clergy  were  so  tied  to  and  controlled  by 
economic  interests,  that  they  could  not  properly  discharge  their  function.  He  found 
a  church,  again,  in  which  clerical  marriage  tended  to  make  the  clergy  founders  of  families 
rather  than  pastors  of  souls.  His  campaign  against  simony  and  clerical  marriage  had 
thus  motives  analogous  to  those  which  inspired  Plato’s  campaign  against  the  immersion 
of  statesmen  in  economic  interests  and  family  cares. 
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Connected  as  it  is  with  elements  which  are  peculiar  to  parts  and 
classes  of  the  State,  and  resting  as  it  does  on  an  aversion  to  the  union 
of  economic  and  political  power,  communism  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
the  whole  State.  It  does  not  touch  the  third  or  economic  class.  A 
system  which  means  the  abnegation  of  appetite  can  hardly  affect  the 
class  which  represents  the  element  of  appetite.  A  system  meant  to 
deprive  the  governing  classes  of  economic  interests  can  hardly  affect 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  those  classes.  The  third  class  retains 
private  property ;  but  it  retains  it  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
government.  The  government  regulates  trade  and  industry  (less  by 
law,  than  by  its  innate  wisdom)  :  true  to  the  main  principle  of  the 
Republic ,  it  assigns  to  each  member  of  the  third  class  his  special 
work,  in  order  that,  each  man  practising  his  own  craft,  and  no  man 
interfering  with  that  of  another,  there  may  be  no  dissensions  ;  and  it 
prevents  producers  from  becoming  either  too  rich  or  too  poor,  since 
both  riches  and  poverty  corrupt  and  destroy  the  State.  But  this  is 
a  policy  of  State-control,  and  not  of  Communism  ;  it  is  a  policy, 
which  admits  an  individualistic  management  of  economics,  but  regu- 
lates  it  by  considerations  of  the  welfare  of  the  State.1 

Plato’s  system  of  socialism,  therefoi'e,  is  one  wrhich  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  economic  structure  of  society — which  leaves  an 
individualistic  system  of  production  still  standing,  and  does  not  touch 
a  single  producer.  It  must  indeed  appear  a  strange  socialism  to 
any  modern  socialist ;  for  it  is  a  socialism  in  which,  limited  as  ai’e 
the  divisors,  the  dividend  is  still  less.  If  there  are  few  who  share  in 
the  system,  thei'e  is  also  little  in  which  they  share.  The  guardians 
to  whom  the  system  applies  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
State  by  being  partners  in  poverty.  Property  they  have  none. 
Neither  individually  nor  collectively  do  they  own  a  single  acre  :  the 
land  and  its  products  are  in  the  hands  of  the  third  estate  of  farmers. 
They  have  no  houses:  they  live  “encamped”  in  common  barracks, 
which  are  always  open  and  public  (415  E).  This  is  a  Spartan  note, 
and  the  same  note  recurs  when  Plato  proceeds  to  deprive  his  guardians, 
as  Sparta  deprived  her  citizens,  of  gold  and  silver.  “The  diviner 
metals  are  within  them  ”  (416  E)  ;  “  and  they,  alone  of  all  the  citizens, 
may  not  touch  or  handle  silver  or  gold”  (417  A).  Without  land, 
without  houses,  without  gold  or  silver,  the  guardians  are  to  live  on  a 

1  The  position  of  the  third  class  in  Plato’s  State  is  a  difficulty,  and  Aristotle  raises 
the  question  of  its  organisation.  In  truth,  the  class  of  producers  seems  to  disappear  : 
Plato  is  preoccupied  with  the  ruler.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  has  no  special  virtue 
assigned  to  it :  the  ruler  has  wisdom,  the  soldier  courage,  but  the  producer  can  only 
share  self-control  and  justice  with  both.  The  third  estate  would  share  in  the  benefit  of 
some  of  Plato’s  reforms,  e.g.  the  reform  of  traditional  representations  of  God,  and  the 
improvement  of  music.  Both  of  these  would  touch  the  lower  classes,  which  must  be 
supposed  to  have  known  myths  and  music,  and  would  benefit  by  the  purification  of  both.  ? ^ 
But  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  third  class  is  practically  the  serf  class  ;  and  in  ^ 
some  ways  it  corresponds  to  the  serfs  whom  Aristotle  proposes  to  use  for  tilling  the  land 
of  his  ideal  State.  Nohle,  however,  seeks  to  justify  Plato’s  treatment  of  the  thyd  class 
(cf.  his  Staatslehre  Platos,  pp.  138-47). 
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salary  paid  in  kind  by  the  farming  classes  according  to  a  regular 
assessment,  a  salary  paid  year  by  year,  and  consisting  of  such  neces¬ 
saries  as  will  suffice  for  the  year.  These  necessaries  are  not  divided 
among  the  guardians  for  private  consumption  :  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
sumed,  on  the  Spartan  plan,  at  common  tables.  Platonic  socialism, 
it  is  obvious,  is  a  way  of  asceticism ;  and  here  again  it  parts  company 
with  modern  socialism.  |  The  modern  socialist,  whatever  the  ultimate 
importance  he  may  attach  to  community  of  education  and  the  spiritual 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes,  starts  primarily  from  the  goods 
of  this  world,  and,  assuming  their  desirability,  he  advocates  a  juster 
division  of  those  goods  for  the  sake  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the 
happiness  which  they  can  give.  His  scheme  is  positive ;  and  if,  like 
Plato,  he  appeals  to  the  conception  of  ‘justice,’  ‘justice’  does  not 
mean  to  him,  as  it  means  to  Plato,  the  duty  of  discharging  an  ap¬ 
pointed  function,  but  the  right  of  receiving  an  adequate  reward  for  the 
function  discharged.  Plato’s  scheme  is,  in  comparison,  negative  ;  and 
his  conception  of  the  goods  of  this  world  is  that  they  are  hindrances. 
More  than  once  the  question  occurs  in  the  Republic  whether  the 
guardians,  who  are  placed  under  this  system,  are  not  being  condemned 
to  forfeiture  of  happiness  (419-421  ;  466)  ;  and  Plato,  though  he 
seeks  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  is  yet  clear  that  the 
principle  of  happiness  resides  in  the  State  as  a  whole  ;  that  it  is  the 
general  welfare  of  the  State  that  counts  ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of 
that  welfare,  the  guardians  must  be  compelled  or  induced  to  do  their 
work  in  the  best  way,  even  if,  in  order  to  do  that  work  in  that  way, 
they  must  lose  the  things  which  most  men  most  desire  (421  B-C). 
In  a  word,  it  is  good  for  a  society  that  the  best  faculties  of  mind 
which  it  possesses  should  be  developed,  and  that  it  should  be  guided 
and  governed  by  those  faculties ;  and  if,  for  the  sake  of  that  social 
good,  the  renunciation  of  happiness,  as  men  generally  count  happi¬ 
ness,  is  desirable,  the  renunciation  must  be  made.1 

Platonic  communism  is  ascetic;  and  just  for  that  reason  it  is  also 
aristocratic.  It  is  the  way  of  surrender  ;  and  it  is  a  surrender  imposed 
on  the  best,  and  only  on  the  best.  It  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
society,  but  not  for  the  whole  society.  It  only  exists  for  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  political,  and  not  an  economic 
communism  which  Plato  preaches.  Its  aim  may  be  said  to  be  the 
substitution  of  a  trained  and  professional  government,  supported  'by 
a  system  of  regular  taxation,  for  an  unprofessional  and  unpaid  govern¬ 
ment  supporting  itself  by  corruption.  One  may  even  say  that  here 

1  Plato  never  quite  proves  the  original  thesis  of  the  Republic,  that  the  just  man  is  the 
happier.  It  is  assumed  throughout;  and  the  terrible  description  of  the  tyrant,  the  type 
of  injustice,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  is  the  culmination  of  the  assumption. 
But  it  is  never  demonstrated  (cf.  infra,  p.  260  sq.) ;  or,  if  it  is  demonstrated,  Plato  only 
achieves  the  result  by  a  representation  of  justice  in  the  individual  (as  a  relation  of  the 
parts  of  the  soul  which  issues  in  harmony  and  therefore  in  health  and  therefore  in 
happiness)  which  hardly  accords  with  the  social  quality  inherent  in  the  term. 
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is  the  Periclean  system  of  pay  (fucrdos)  for  political  work,1  safe¬ 
guarded  from  abuse  by  being  combined  with  the  Spartan  system 
of  common  tables,  and  reconciled  with  an  attempt  at  professional 
specialisation  which  Periclean  Athens  would  have  repudiated.  While 
Plato  thus  pursues  a  political  aim,  which  issues  in  something  of  an 
economic  programme,  modern  socialists  2  are  primarily  concerned  with 
an  economic  programme,  on  which  their  political  aims  are  consequen¬ 
tial.  Their  primary  and  economic  object  is  the  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production  ;  their  consequential  and  political  aim  is  the 
control  of  such  socialised  property  by  a  democratically  organised  State. 
They  desire  to  rectify  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  inequality  and  the 
injustice  of  the  existing  scheme  of  distribution,  which  is  based  on 
private  capital,  by  nationalising  capital  and  transferring  the  control 
of  distribution  from  the  private  capitalist  to  the  State.  They 
recognise  that  unless  the  State  to  which  such  transference  is  made  is 
a  democratic  State,  socialisation  and  nationalisation  will  be  empty 
words.  The  whole  community,  therefore,  must  own  the  means  of 
production  :  the  whole  community  must  control,  through  such  owner¬ 
ship,  the  methods  of  distribution  ;  and  this  is  only  possible  in  a 
democratic  State,  where  the  workers,  who  will  be  controlled  by  capital, 
will  themselves  control  that  capital,  and  where,  in  a  new  sense, 
Rousseau’s  principle  will  be  realised,  that  “  each,  giving  himself  to  all, 
gives  himself  to  nobody  ”.  Platonic  communism  differs  from  modern 
socialism  on  all  these  points.  There  is  no  question  in  the  Republic 
of  the  socialisation  of  all  the  means  of  production.  Plato  is  only 
concerned  with  the  product ;  and  even  of  that  he  would  only  socialise 
part — the  part  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  guardians  by  the  members 
of  the  third  class,  who,  so  far  as  we  may  speak  of  capitalists,  are  the 
capitalists  of  his  State.  This  is  because  his  scheme  of  communism 
is  secondary,  and  not,  like  that  of  the  socialist,  prior  to  his  scheme  of 
government,  and  because  his  scheme  of  government  is  not  democracy, 
but  an  intellectual  aristocracy.  That  aristocracy  is  compatible  with 
a  regime  of  private  property  among  the  working  classes,  provided 
some  part  of  the  produce  of  their  capital  is  set  apart  for  its  mainten¬ 
ance  ;  what  it  cannot  tolerate,  on  pain  of  losing  its  efficiency,  is  the 
existence  of  private  property,  in  any  shape  or  form,  among  its  own 
members. 

1  Plato  himself  says  in  the  Timceus,  where  he  recapitulates  the  Republic,  “the 
guardians  were  to  be  like  hired  troops,  receiving  pay  for  keeping  guard  ”  (18  B) ;  cf.  also 
the  Republic,  464  C. 

2  Modern  socialism  is  Protean.  The  form  which  I  have  had  in  mind,  in  the  com¬ 
parison  here  attempted,  is  that  which  is  known  as  collectivism.  I  have  not  considered 
moddrn  communism,  or  sought  to  compare  it  with  Platonic  communism,  because  collec¬ 
tivism  seems  to  me  (as  communism  does  not)  to  be  a  definite  ideal  definitely  comparable 
with  that  of  Plato.  Communism  in  its  modern  form  presupposes  a  community  of  goods 
on  which  each  can  draw — not,  as  the  collectivist  suggests,  according  to  his  services, 
but  according  to  his  needs.  It  means  the  abolition  of  private  property :  collectivism 
means  the  abolition  of  private  capital  (or  “  property  for  power”),  but  it  leaves — pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  distributed  fairly  on  the  basis  of  social  service — a  large  area  of  private 
property  (in  the  shape  of  “  property  for  use  ”), 
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Yet  though  we  may  thus  seek  to  distinguish  between  the  aims  of 
the  Republic  and  the  aims  of  modern  socialism,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  is  identity  as  well  as  difference.  To  realise  that  identity, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  another  aspect  of  Plato’s  communism. 
It  is  not  only  meant  to  prepare  a  broad  highway  for  specialisation  of 
function  ;  it  is  also  meant  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  State.  It  is  true 
that  to  secure  the  former  of  these  aims  is  also,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
secure  the  latter.  If  the  upper  classes  are  set  apart  to  perform  their 
special  function,  and  freed  from  all  hindrances  to  its  performance, 
there  will  be  no  more  of  that  competition  for  power  and  office,  which 
destroys  political  unity  and  plunges  States  in  sedition  and  civil  war. 
But  Plato  believes  that  his  scheme  of  communism  will  have  a  direct 
and  positive  influence  in  producing  political  unity.  Under  that 
scheme  the  guardians  will  have  put  away  every  selfish  interest  or 
tendency;  and  they  will  devote  themselves  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
general  interest  (46*4  C-D).  They  will  be  naturally  loved  by  those 
whom  they  rule,  because  they  are  saviours  and  helpers,  not  masters ; 
and  they  will  naturally  love  in  turn  the  subjects  to  whom  they  owe 
their  sustenance,  because  these  are  not  slaves  to  be  despised,  but 
maintainers  and  foster-fathers  to  be  cherished  (463  A-B).  Rulers 
and  subjects  will  thus  be  knit  together  by  a  mutual  regard  not  only 
based  on  difference  of  function,  but  also  on  mutual  need  and  mutual 
gratitude.  Different  as  his  means  may  be,  the  ends  of  the  modern 
socialist  are  fundamentally  of  the  same  character.  To  him  too  the 
goal  is  unity  and  solidarity :  to  him  too  the  enemy  to  be  destroyed 
is  selfish  competition.  He  would  banish  the  unchecked  competition 
of  individual  with  individual  for  economic  power,  exactly  as  Plato 
sought  to  banish  the  unchecked  competition  of  one  selfish  unit  with 
another  for  political  power :  he  would  eliminate  the  doctrine  of  the 
economic  man,  exactly  as  Plato  sought  to  eliminate  the  doctrine  of 
the  ‘superman’.  Like  Plato,  he  pursues  an  ideal  of  justice;  and  if 
his  justice,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  mean  a  larger  share  of  this  world’s 
goods,  ultimately  it  means,  as  it  meant  to  Plato,  an  order  of  society 
in  which  each  man  does  his  appointed  work  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
whole,  and  all  are  knit  together  by  mutual  need  and  regard.  He 
thus  attempts  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  social  whole,  of  which  all 
are  members,  and  of  a  social  interest,  in  securing  which  each  man 
secures  his  own  ;  and  here  his  feet  are  on  the  ground  which  Plato  trod 
before.  In  a  word,  the  ideal  of  both  is  that  of  a  society  organised 
on  the  basis,  not  of  differences  in  birth  or  in  wealth,  but  of  common 
social  service. 

And  yet,  as  it  stands,  the  communism  of  Plato  remains  what  has 
been  called  a  “half  communism”.1  It  is  not  an  institution  of  the 
social  whole.  It  affects  less  than  half  of  the  persons,  and  much  less 
than  half  of  the  goods,  of  the  society  to  which  it  belongs.  Two  dif- 
1  Natorp,  Plato's  Staat  und  die  Idee  der  Sozialpadagogik. 
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Acuities  suggest  themselves,  the  one  practical,  the  other  theoretical. 
In  the  first  place,  how  can  a  system  of  communism  peculiar  to  one 
part  of  society  be  fused  in  practice  with  a  system  of  private  property 
peculiar  to  the  rest  ?  Plato,  after  denouncing  the  system  of  the  “  two 
States  ”  within  the  State,  seems  to  recur  to  the  same  practice  which 
he  has  denounced  ; 1  and  after  protesting  against  sedition,  he  creates 
a  State  whose  structure  invites  division.  If  private  property  is  the 
cause  of  dissension,  why  should  it  still  be  tolerated  among  the  members 
of  the  third  class?  It  will  breed  dissension  in  that  class;  and  the 
guardians,  deprived  as  they  are  of  material  means,  may  be  unable  to 
control  the  dissensions  of  a  class  which  has  the  power  derived  from 
the  possession  of  property.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  spiritual 
hierarchy,  destitute  of  property  and  devoid  of  the  motives  which 
accompany  its  possession,  can  understand  or  control  the  motives  and 
actions  of  ordinary  men.  This  brings  us  to  the  theoretical  difficulty 
of  Plato’s  scheme.  Is  a  system  of  half  communism  really  the  logical 
deduction  from  his  own  premisses,  and  would  not  a  system  of  general 
communism,  common  to  all  the  classes  of  the  State,  have  satisfied 
those  premisses  better  ?  The  answer  obviously  depends  on  the  exact 
nature  of  his  premisses.  He  assumes  that,  because  thei*e  are  three 
elements  in  the  human  mind,  there  are  three  classes  in  the  State  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  three  elements ;  and  he  further  assumes  that, 
because  each  of  the  elements  of  the  mind  should  be  limited  to  its 
appointed  work,  each  of  the  three  classes  of  the  State  should  be  limited 
to  the  operation  of  the  element  of  mind  to  which  it  corresponds.  In 
this  way  he  arrives  at  a  system  of  communism  for  the  ruling  and 
fighting  classes,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  elements  of  reason  and  spirit  which  they  represent,  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  private  property  for  the  producing  class,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  consequential  on  the  operation  of  the  element  of  appetite  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  class.  If  we  accept  these  premisses,  and  if  we  thus 
postulate  a  three-class  system  in  which  each  class  represents  a  different 
element  of  mind,  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  system  of  half  communism 
at  which  Plato  arrives.  We  shall  only  attain  a  system  of  general 
communism  if  we  start  from  a  different  set  of  premisses.  We  may 
urge  that  if  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  have  three  elements  of  mind,  all 
of  us,  as  constituent  members  of  society,  have  also  three  elements — 
though  some  of  us  may  have  more  of  one  than  we  have  of  another ; 
and  we  may  further  urge  that  if  all  of  us  have  these  three  elements, 
all  of  us  should  be  allowed  to  put  them  in  operation,  and  to  enjoy 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  operation.  This  would  involve  the 
result,  on  the  one  hand  that  appetite  should  be  operative  among  the 
guardians,  who  would  therefore  share  in  economic  activity  and  shed 
the  peculiar  communism  which  bars  them  from  such  activity  ;  and,  on 

1  This  is  one  of  Aristotle’s  criticisms  ( Politics ,  n.  5,  §  20,  1264,  a  24-6).  The  main 
lines  of  Aristotelian  criticism  of  Platonic  communism  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
volume  in  connection  with  Aristotle’s  own  theory. 
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the  other  hand,  that  reason  should  be  operative  among  the  members 
of  the  producing  class,  who  would  therefore  share  in  rational  develop¬ 
ment,  and  also,  if  communism  is  a  necessary  condition  of  such  develop¬ 
ment,  in  a  system  of  general  communism.  If  we  argue  in  this  way ; 
if  we  assume  that  reason  is  general,  and  should  operate  generally ;  if 
we  assume  further  that  communism  is  necessary  to  the  general  opera¬ 
tion  of  reason — because  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  that  community 
of  education  without  which  there  can  be  no  such  general  operation — 
then  we  may  deduce  from  our  premisses  the  full  communism  which 
Plato  fails  to  deduce  from  his.  But  we  have  only  attained  this  result 
by  altering  the  premisses  of  the  argument.  We  have  not  interpreted 
Plato  :  we  have  rewritten  him. 

It  is  thus  hardly  necessary  to  explain  why  Plato  failed  to  arrive 
at  a  system  of  general  communism.1  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  his  failure  was  due  to  his  immersion  in  practical  considera¬ 
tions.  He  saw,  it  has  been  urged,  an  immediate  practical  hope  in 
a  scheme  which  placed  the  aristocratic  class  of  the  Greek  city-state 
under  a  system  of  communism,  and  which  set  that  class,  thus  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  trained  for  its  work  by  philosophy,  to  rescue  politics 
from  the  degradation  into  which  they  had  fallen.  His  hope  was  in 
the  rich  young  rulers  :  he  appealed  “  to  the  philosophic  nobility  of 
the  Greek  people,”  as  Luther  originally  appealed  an  den  christlichen 
Adel  Deutscher  Nation.  The  nobles  were  already  free  from  econ¬ 
omic  cares  :  why  not  extend  that  freedom  further  by  a  system  of 
communism  in  which  they  should  share  ?  They  had  already  been 
attracted  by  Socrates  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  :  why  should  they 
not  be  attracted  to  the  full  study  of  mathematics  and  dialectic  ? 
It  is  true  enough  that  Plato  was  no  mere  idealist,  in  the  loose  and 
inaccurate  sense  of  that  word  :  it  is  true  enough  that  all  that  he 
advocated  in  the  Republic  was  meant  to  be  put  into  action,  and  into 
immediate  action,  in  the  quickest  and  most  practicable  way.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  any  recourse  to  such  considerations  in  order  to 
explain  why  Plato  stopped  short  of  general  communism.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  such  a  system  does  not  square  with,  and  cannot  be 
deduced  from,  his  general  principles.  In  spite  of  his  emphasis  on 
unity,  to  which  he  sacrifices,  as  we  shall  see,  the  difference  of  sex,  he 
lays  no  less  emphasis  on  difference  and  specialisation,  and  for  their 
sake  he  retains  and  accentuates  the  difference  of  class.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  uniqueness  of  rational  knowledge  :  he  is  convinced  of 
the  difference  between  the  men  who  are  capable  of  such  knowledge 

1  Cf.  Natorp,  op.  cit.  I  cannot  agree  with  Natorp’s  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  the  Laws  (739)  as  referring  to  a  general  communism  of  all  in  all  things,  under 
which  the  land  is  held  in  common  ;  and  still  less  with  his  view  that  the  passage  proves 
that  Plato,  after  all,  believed  in  general  communism  as  the  perfect  ideal.  The  passage 
seems  to  me  to  refer  to  the  scheme  of  the  Republic.  The  language  may  be  loose  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Plato  should  mention  incidentally,  in  one  passage  of 
a  later  work,  a  system  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Republic,  and  mention  it,  too, 
as  a  higher  ideal  (cf.  infra,  p.  319  n.  1), 
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and  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  holding  communism  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  perfection,  he  associates  communism  with  them — and 
with  them  alone. 


Community  of  Wives 

Plato’s  scheme  not  only  embraces  community  of  property ;  it 
also  contemplates  community  of  wives.  Both  seemed  to  Plato  to 
follow  logically  upon  the  aim  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  He 
wished  the  rulers  of  his  ideal  State  to  be  troubled  neither  by  dis¬ 
tractions  from  their  work,  nor  by  temptations  to  self-interest.  He 
had  deprived  them  of  property,  because  the  care  of  it  was  a  distrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  desire  for  it  was  a  temptation.  But  his  aim  was  only 
half  achieved  with  the  abolition  of  property.  The  family  postulates 
property  for  its  maintenance :  it  is  a  distraction  from  the  genuine 
work  of  a  man’s  life ; 1  it  is  a  temptation  to  throw  oneself  into  self- 
seeking,  which  seems  almost  something  noble,  when  it  is  disguised 
under  the  garb  of  a  father’s  anxiety  for  the  future  of  his  children. 
The  abolition  of  family  life  among  the  guardians  is  thus  the  corollary, 
and  the  inevitable  corollary,  of  their  renunciation  of  private  property.2 

The  advocacy  of  community  of  wives  occupies  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  argument  of  the  Republic  than  the  advocacy  of 
community  of  property.  The  space  devoted  to  the  latter  is  slight. 
Plato  does  not  regard  community  of  goods  as  a  paradox,  and  he  does 
not  trouble  to  defend  it  against  possible  criticisms.  He  feels,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  family  is  a  paradox,  and  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  double  paradox ;  and  he  defends  that  paradox 
vigorously  from  criticisms  such  as  had  been  levelled  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  Ecclesiazusce,  a  few  years  before,  against  similar  ideas.  For 
Plato’s  scheme,  which  entails  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
education  and  the  occupations  of  men,  and  the  consequent  abolition 
of  the  family  in  favour  of  a  system  of  temporary  and  State-regulated 
marriage,  was  not  without  its  precedents  and  its  forerunners.  In 
spite  of  Aristotle’s  remark,  that  “no  one  else  has  introduced  such 
novelties  as  community  of  women,”  3  we  may  trace  such  ideas  before 
the  time  of  Plato.  There  was  a  natural  basis  for  their  germination 
in  the  practice  of  nature- peoples.  Herodotus  already  records  how 
“  the  Agathyrsians  have  their  women  in  common,  that  they  may  be 
brothers  to  one  another,  and  being  all  kinsmen,  show  no  envy  or 
hatred  to  one  another,”  and,  again,  how  “  the  women  of  the  Sauroma- 
tians  go  hunting  on  horseback  with  men  .  .  .  and  go  fighting,  and 
wear  the  same  dress  as  men  ”. 4  In  Sparta  women  shared  to  some 

1  Cf.  Zola’s  saying  :  “  On  donne  sa  virilitd  &  son  oeuvre  ”. 

2  Plato  recognises  that  property  and  the  family  are  interdependent  facts.  The  most 
thorough-going  modern  socialists  equally  recognise  that  socialism,  which  means  a  re¬ 
volution  in  property,  must  also  involve  a  reformation  of  the  family. 

3  Politics,  n.  7,  §  i  (1266,  a  34). 

4  Herodotus,  iv.  104,  116;  cf.  also  iv.  180,  to  which  Aristotle  refers,  Politics , 
li.  3,  §  9  (1262,  a  19), 
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extent  in  the  training  of  men  :  there  was  little  family  life  ;  and  wives 
might  be  lent  by  their  husbands  to  produce  children  for  the  service 
of  the  State.  At  Athens,  where  the  position  of  women  was  very 
different,  there  had  been  advocates  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  a 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  Euripides  had  attacked 
“the  subjugation  of  women”  in  the  Medea,  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  Protesilaus  he  appears  as  an  advocate  of  community  of  wives.1 
The  Ecclesiazusoe  shows  that  such  a  scheme  was  current  enough  to 
be  made  an  object  of  satire  by  Aristophanes,  who  was  always  quick 
to  detect  and  attack  the  radical  ideas  of  advanced  circles  at  Athens. 
Finally,  Socrates  himself,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
had  held  that  there  was  no  difference  in  kind  between  the  natural 
endowment  of  women  and  that  of  men,  though  women  were  inferior 
in  strength  and  in  judgment  ;2  and  like  Plato  after  him  (and  indeed 
like  the  Greeks  in  general)  he  had  regarded  marriage  not  as  a  con¬ 
sortium  vitae,  but  as  a  means  for  the  production  of  children  and 
the  breeding  of  a  good  stock.3 

We  have  indeed  to  remember  that  the  general  Greek  view  of 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  was  in  many  ways  different  from  modern 
views.  The  public  life  of  the  Greek  streets  and  places  of  assembly 
was  a  masculine  life.  Men  met  men  in  the  market-place  and 
assembly  and  gymnasia  :  “  the  Greek  city  was  for  most  purposes  a 
men’s  club  ”.  The  women  sat  in  their  women’s  quarter  at  home  and 
spun  and  bore  children.  They  were  married  early,  about  the  age 
of  fifteen ;  and  when  they  married  they  passed  from  the  seclusion 
of  the  women’s  quarter  in  one  house  to  the  seclusion  of  that  in 
another.  They  saw  few  men  besides  their  husbands  :  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  Greeks  were  as  masculine  as  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Marriage  was  regarded  as  a  means,  and  a  wife  as  an  instru¬ 
ment,  for  the  procreation  of  lawful  issue  for  the  service  of  the  State. 
Family  life  thus  meant  less  to  the  Greek  than  it  does  to  us  : 4  he 
lived  in  the  open,  as  a  ‘  political  being,’  while  women,  except  at 
Sparta,  were  condemned  to  something  of  an  Oriental  seclusion,  and 
taught  to  think  that  they  should  be  neither  seen  nor  heard.  All 
these  are  conceptions  which  Plato  partly  inherits  and  partly  combats. 
He  inherits  the  conception  of  marriage  as  a  union  of  the  sexes  for 
the  purpose  of  begetting  children  :  he  sees  in  marriage  nothing  of  a 
sacrament,  nothing  of  a  spiritual  communion  of  husband  and  wife, 
nothing  of  a  creation  of  an  inner  and  sacred  society  of  the  family. 
On  the  other  hand  he  combats  the  general  Greek  practice  of  con- 

1  Medea,  230  sqq. :  Fragm.  655. 

3Xen.  Sympos.,  2  §  9.  3  Ibid.,  Mem.,  n.  2,  §  4. 

4  This  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  l' esprit  de  la  famille  was  not  present  in  Greece. 
!  On  the  contrary,  if  family  feeling  was  not  intensive,  it  was  at  any  rate  exclusive  ;  and 
\  it  is  exactly  this  exclusiveness  which  Plato  attacks.  He  does  not  regard  the  family  as 
'  too  weak  to  serve  any  purpose,  but  as  too  strong  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  unity  of  the 
State,  and  too  exacting  in  its  demands  to  permit  the  free  development  of  its  members 
j  \{cf.  Burnet,  Aristotle  on  Education,  106  n.  2,  132-3). 
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demning  women  to  seclusion  and  solitude,  and  he  desires  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  the  open  life  of  the  State,  and  into  a  full 
participation  in  all  its  rights  and  duties. 

Starting  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  Plato 
had  set  his  face  against  the  private  household,  with  its  secluded 
women,  with  its  hoarded  property,  and  all  its  narrow  life,  as  some¬ 
thing  inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  State  and  the  free  development  of 
all  its  members.  We  have  already  seen  that,  contrary  to  Athenian 
practice,  he  sought  to  remove  education  from  the  control  of  the 
family,  and  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  We  have  now  to 
see  how,  in  order  to  perfect  the  unity  of  the  State,  by  making  the 
State  itself,  as  far  as  the  guardians  are  concerned,  the  one  and  only 
family,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  State  by  setting  free  the 
best  of  its  men  and  its  women — but  especially  of  its  women — from 
the  household  drudgery  that  diverts  them  from  its  service,  he  seeks 
to  remove  the  family  itself  from  the  life  of  his  guardians.  To  Plato 
the  home,  which  is  so  precious  to  us,  was  only  a  stumbling-block. 
“  Every  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,”  we  say.  “  Pull  down 
the  walls,”  Plato  would  reply:  “they  shelter  at  best  a  narrow 
family  affection  :  they  harbour  at  the  worst  selfish  instincts  and 
stunted  capacities.  Pull  down  the  walls,  and  let  the  free  air  of  a 
common  life  blow  over  the  place  where  they  have  been.”  Thus  the 
home  is  condemned  as  a  centre  of  exclusiveness,  where  selfish  instincts 
flourish  ;  and  Plato  bids  us  see  “  each  man  dragging  anv  acquisition 
which  he  has  made  into  a  separate  house  of  his  own,  where  he  has 
a  separate  wife  and  children  and  private  pleasures  and  pains  ” 
(464  C-D).  It  is  condemned  again  as  a  place  of  wasted  talents  and 
dwarfed  powers,  where  the  mind  of  the  wife  is  wasted  on  the  service 
of  tables  (460  D) ,  and  “  little  meannesses  ”  abound,  “  such,  for  example, 
as  the  flattery  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  and  all  the  pains  and  pangs 
which  men  experience  in  bringing  up  a  family,  and  in  finding  money 
to  buy  necessaries  for  their  household  ”  (465  B-C).  In  a  word, 
Plato  sees  in  the  family  on  the  one  hand  a  root  of  selfishness,  which 
may  grow  into  family  feuds  and  civic  sedition,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  drag  on  development,  which  prevents  men  and  women  from 
being  whaTThey  might  be~and  discharging  the  function  which  they 
might  discharge,  and  therefore  (since  justice  consists  in  discharge  of 
function)  prevents  them  from  being  ‘just’  themselves  or  making  ‘just’ 
the  State  in  which  they  live.  The  day  of  its  abolition  will  be  the 
day  of  the  inauguration  of  unity  (the  greatest  of  all  good  things) 
for  the  State,  of  liberty  for  the  individual,  and  of  justice  for  both. 
In  a  sense,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  abolition  of  the 
family  as  Plato’s  goal.  It  is  really  the  reformation  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  family  that  he  desires.  If  in  one  sense  he  may  be 
said  to  seek  to  banish  the  family  from  the  State,  in  another  and 
deeper  sense  he  may  be  said  to  wish  to  import  the  family  into  the 
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State.  Returning  as  it  were  to  the  old  days  of  the  tribal  State,  in 
which  citizenship  meant  kinship,  he  would  make  the  State — or  rather 
the  rulers  of  the  State  1 — a  family,  and  the  family  a  State  ;  and  by 
fusing  the  two  together  he  would  abolish  neither  of  the  two,  but 
rather  the  antithesis  and  the  antagonism  by  which  they  tended  to 
be  divided. 

There  are  two  sections,  or  “  waves,”  in  Plato’s  argument,  the  one 
concerned  with  the  emancipation  of  women,  the  other  with  the 
reform  of  marriage.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  emancipation  of  women 
that  he  first  (451  C-456  B)  approaches  the  problem  of  family  life. 
The  seclusion  of  women  in  the  household,  he  felt,  meant  not  only 
that  the  development  of  women  was  stunted,  but  also  that  the  State 
lost  the  service  of  half  of  its  members.  While  men  had  pursued  an 
ideal  of  versatility,  and  needed  to  be  limited  and  specialised,  women 
had  been  allowed  no  single  function  (except  that  of  child-bearing 
and  child-rearing),  and  they  ought  to  be  granted  the  right  of  dis¬ 
charging  all  for  which  they  were  naturally  fit.  In  judging  of  their 
natural  aptitudes  Plato  is  first  of  all  guided  by  an  analogy  drawn 
from  the  animal  world.  In  an  earlier  passage  he  had  compared 
the  guardians  to  watch-dogs ;  and  he  now  (451  C)  suggests  that, 
after  all,  dogs  of  either  sex  can  do  the  work  of  watching,  with  the 
one  difference  that  the  female  is  somewhat  weaker  than  the  male. 
The  capacity  of  either  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the  other :  the 
training  given  to  both  is  consequently  identical ;  and  thus,  if  we 
consent  to  be  guided  by  this  analogy,  we  shall  acknowledge  that 
men  and  women  have  the  same  capacity  and  need  the  same  training. 
The  difficulty  of  analogies  for  human  life  drawn  from  the  animal 
world  is,  however,  that  the  two  are  not  in  pari  materia ;  and 
if  we  seek  to  fashion  the  moral  world  of  man  according  to  the  non- 
moral  world  of  animals,  we  may  fall  into  the  vein  of  Strepsiades 
(supra,  p.  73),  or  like  Callicles  in  the  Gorgias  (and  like  some  of 
the  modern  perverters  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  natural  selection)  we 
may  seek  to  identify  right  with  physical  might.  But  Plato  does  not 
merely  argue  from  the  analogy  of  brute  creation  :  he  seeks  to  prove 
his  point  by  an  analysis  of  human  nature.  He  denies  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  kind  between  man  and  woman  :  if  woman  differs 
from  man  in  sexual  function,  that  is  all,  and  she  is  in  all  other 
functions  of  life  a  weaker  man,  possessed  of  the  same  capacities  but 
not  of  the  same  strength.  It  is  absurd,  he  argues,  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  one  function  the  ground  for  a  distinction  in  all.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  women  which  affects  their  participation 
in  political  life  (455  A-B).  All  women,  indeed,  have  an  inferior 
capacity  to  that  of  men,  in  politics  as  elsewhere  :  many  women,  like 

1  The  producing  classes  retain  home  and  family,  as  they  retain  private  property. 
The  same  reasons  which  confine  community  of  property  to  the  guardians  confine  also 
community  of  wives,  which  is  a  corollary  and  consequence  of  community  of  property, 
to  the  same  class. 
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many  men,  have  no  capacity  at  all  for  the  political  functions  of 
the  guardian ;  but  there  are  some  women  who,  in  their  inferior 
degree,  have  a  capacity  for  discharging  the  same  function  of  guardian¬ 
ship  which  some  men  possess,  and  these  must  be  trained  and  must 
serve  as  guardians  in  common  with  the  men  who  are  similarly 
qualified.  Otherwise  the  principle  of  justice  will  be  defeated,  and 
there  will  be  elements  in  the  State  which  are  not  discharging  the 
proper  function  for  which  they  are  qualified  by  their  nature.  Plato, 
we  may  perceive,  is  a  teacher  not  so  much  of  woman’s  rights  as  of 
woman’s  duties ;  and  if  he  aims  at  emancipating  women  from  the 
bondage  of  the  household,  it  is  only  in  order  to  subject  them  again 
to  the  service  of  the  community  at  large.  It  is  for  raison  d’etat 
that  he  desires  the  emancipation  of  women  ;  if  women  are  trained 
to  perform  the  lighter  labours  of  guardianship,  the  service  of  the 
State  will  gain  new  instruments  and  will  thus  be  discharged  more 
efficiently.  Yet  such  service  is  after  all  true  freedom  :  in  it  woman 
stands  by  man’s  side  as  his  yoke-fellow  in  the  fulness  of  his  life,  and 
by  it  she  attains  the  fulness  of  her  own. 

But  how  is  this  scheme,  which  devotes  woman  to  the  service  of 
the  State,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  physical  necessity  of  continuing 
the  species?  How  can  marriage,  and  the  bearing  and  rearing  of 
children,  among  the  class  of  the  guardians,  be  dovetailed  into  a  plan, 
which  subtracts  the  woman  from  the  life  of  the  family  ?  Let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  monogamy  were  still  to  be  practised. 
The  men-guardians,  living  in  common  and  open  barracks,  have  no 
place  to  which  they  can  bring  a  wife :  the  women-guardians,  living 
the  same  life  and  in  the  same  way,  can  make  no  home  for  a  husband. 

I  Under  such  conditions  monogamy  could  only  mean  that  the  husband 
saw  his  wife  occasionally 1  (perhaps  in  his  barracks,  perhaps  in  hers), 
i1  and  that  neither  could  attend  to  their  children,  absorbed  as  both 
!  were  by  the  State.  But  monogamy  under  such  conditions,  where 
;  the  husband  loses  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  both  lose  the  care  of 
'  their  children,  loses  its  raison  d’etre.  Plato  therefore  turns  to 
a  system  of  communism,  under  which  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
guardians  are  to  be  common  (457  C-466  D).  He  had  two  reasons 
for  preferring  that  system.  There  was  first  of  all  a  physical  reason. 
The  analogy  of  the  animal  world  suggests,  that  if  you  desire  to  have 
a  good  stud  of  horses,  you  must  put  a  good  sire  to  as  many  good 
dams,  and  a  good  dam  to  as  many  good  sires,  as  you  possibly 
can.  To  produce  a  good  stock  of  citizens,  the  State  must  act  on  the 
same  principle  :  it  must  supersede  monogamy  at  will  by  communism 
under  supervision.  The  men  and  women-guardians,  living  together 
in  common  barracks,  and  discharging  their  duties  in  common,  will 
naturally  have  intercourse  with  one  another  ;  but  that  intercourse 
must  be  regulated,  and  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  benefit 
1  The  young  husband  at  Sparta  only  visited  his  wife  by  stealth. 
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of  the  State.  Marriage  must  accord  with  the  canon  of  utility ;  and 
if  it  does  so,  it  will  be  consecrated  by  such  accordance  (458  E).  In 
any  matter  of  the  continuation  of  a  species,  the  greatest  utility  is 
gained  when  the  fittest  stock  is  bred  from  the  fittest  and  ripest 
parents.  This  is  true  of  horses,  of  hunting-dogs,  of  game-birds : 
it  is  no  less  true  of  men.  The  best  among  the  men  and  women- 
guardians  must  therefore  be  united,  at  the  proper  age  and  at  stated 
seasons,  in  temporary  marriages  ;  and  the  off-spring  of  such  marriages, 
and  of  such  marriages  only,  must  be  reared  by  the  State.  Here 
there  is  no  promiscuity :  there  is  the  very  opposite  of  promiscuity. 
Plato  dreams  of  solemn  and  State-controlled  nuptials,  directed  to 
eugenic  ends  ;  and  far  from  abolishing,  he  seeks  to  consecrate  marriage, 
by  making  it  serve  the  consecrating  final  cause,  from  which  alone 
comes  every  good  and  consecrated  state — the  greatest  good  of  the 
community. 

This  is  the  first  and  physical  reason  for  the  reform  of  marriage 
suggested  by  Plato ;  and  this  is  the  first  and  eugenic  part  of  his 
scheme  of  reform.  But  he  has  also  moral  reasons  for  the  reform 
which  he  suggests ;  and  these  moral  reasons  are  connected  with  the 
second  part  of  his  scheme.  At  each  season  of  solemn  nuptials,  he 
proceeds  to  suggest,  a  number  of  marriages,  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  number  of  the  guardians,  will  be  celebrated  ; 
and  when  the  children  of  these  unions  are  afterwards  born,  they  will 
be  taken  at  once  from  their  mothers  to  public  creches ,  and  the 
parentage  of  such  children  will  be  hidden  for  all  future  time.  The 
mother  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rearing  of  her  child  :  the 
mother  will  never  know  her  own  child ;  but  all  the  parents  married 
at  a  given  season  will  be  taught  to  think  that  all  the  children  born 
in  due  time  after  that  season  are  their  common  children,  and  all  the 
children  so  born  will  be  taught  to  think  that  they  are  brothers  and 
sisters  of  one  another.  Such  a  system  will  once  more  satisfy  the 
canon  of  utility,  and  it  will  satisfy  it  in  a  still  deeper  sense  than  the 
arrangements  for  the  breeding  of  the  best  stock.  There  is  no  greater 
good  for  the  State  than  the  bond  of  unity  (462  B).1  What  is  most 
useful  for  the  State,  and  makes  for  the  greatest  well-being  of  the 
State,  is  that  its  members  should  feel  themselves  one  body,  and 
should  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  unity  of  an  individual 
(462  C-D),  owning  the  same  things,  loving  the  same  persons,  and 
using  the  words  “mine  ”  and  “thine”  of  the  same  objects.  Plato’s 
State  is  already  one  in  the  relation  of  its  guardians  to  their  subjects, 
which  is  a  harmony  of  protectors  and  nurturers  :  it  is  already  one 
in  the  relation  of  its  guardians  to  one  another,  which  is  based  on 

1  Strictly  speaking,  the  greatest  good  of  the  Platonic  Slate  is  justice.  Justice, 

,  V-M  however,  implies  a  single  whole  or  system,  in  which  each  member  acts  as  a  part;  and 
'(i  the  greater  the  unity  of  this  whole,  the  easier  it  is  for  each  member  to  feel  himself 
a  part,  and,  acting  as  a  part,  to  ensue  justice.  Being  thus  essential  to  justice,  unity  may 
'•)uo'k  •  -be  regarded  as  the  greatest  good  of  the  State.  H  b.i-y-j . 
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identity  of  training  and  community  of  goods :  it  will  be  finally  one, 
as  far  as  the  guardians  are  concerned,  if  they  are  one  family,  in 
which  all  are  related  (or  x-ather  think  themselves  related)  through 
a  system  which  substitutes  the  idea  of  common  for  that  of  private 
parentage.  Moreover  such  a  system  of  common  parentage  will  also 
pi’oduce  unity  in  the  further  sense  of  harmony  and  consistency  in 
all  the  ai-rangements  and  institutions  of  the  State.  It  will  be  the 
proper  complement,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  system  of  common  pro¬ 
perty.  You  cannot  combine  common  property  with  private  families; 
for  the  private  family  is  the  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of  private 
pi’operty,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  the  instinct  of  acquisition  will 
be  active.  Again  it  will  accord  with  that  abolition  of  laws  and 
litigation  which  Plato  desired  to  make  one  of  the  essential  featui’es 
of  his  State.  It  will  mean  a  living  spirit  of  family  ethics  in  place 
of  a  dead  system  of  legal  rules ;  and  men  will  freely  do  their  duty 
by  their  neighbours  from  personal  sentiments  of  kinship  and  affection 
instead  of  under  legal  compulsion  (464  D-E).  Sedition  will  never 
haunt  a  State  whose  rulers  are  a  single  family ;  and  happiness  will 
dwell  in  a  community  whose  members  are  at  once  rid  of  the  material 
cai'es  and  won-ies  of  the  household,  and  knit  to  one  another  by  the 
happy  bonds  of  affection  and  instinctive  sympathy.1  The  new  city 
which  Plato’s  imagination  has  compacted  will  be  the  ‘  home  ’  of 
its  rulers,  who  know  no  other :  it  will  be  their  ‘  fatherland  ’  not 
only  in  word  but  in  deed,  and  the  ardour  of  fi’aternal  affection 
will  reinforce  the  feeling  of  a  common  citizenship. 

The  eugenic  element  in  Plato’s  scheme  for  the  l'eform  of  marriage 
is  less  important  in  his  eyes  than  the  elements  which  make  for  the 
unity  of  the  State ;  but  it  is  an  element  which  possesses  considerable 
interest.  The  eugenic  doctrine  of  the  heritability  of  desii-able  quali¬ 
ties  is  one  which  already  appears  in  the  elegiac  verse  of  Theognis  : 2 
“  we  look  for  rams  and  asses  and  horses  of  good  stock,  and  men 
believe  that  good  will  come  from  good  ”.  In  a  later  age  Socrates 
is  depicted  by  Xenophon  as  occupied  by  the  problem  of  heredity, 
and  seeking  to  explain  why  good  parents  do  not  always  produce 
good  children.  Good  stock,  he  argues,  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
matter :  the  parents  must  also  be  both  in  their  prime.3  In  the 
Republic  Plato  faces  the  problem  in  a  scientific  spirit,  using  the 

1  One  may  argue  that  Plato  takes  too  optimistic  a  view  of  the  relations  of  relatives. 
“  Blood  may  be  thicker  than  water,  but  the  skin  of  kinship  is  proverbially  thin.”  But 
granting  that  Plato’s  view  is  true,  and  assuming  that  solidarity  so  perfect  characterises 
a  family,  surely  the  family  has  a  raison  d'etre — it  attains  a  “  good  ”.  Plato  is  therefore 
contradicting  himself  at  this  point.  At  any  rate  he  is  guilty,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  of 
the  logical  fallacy  of  supposing  that  what  is  true  of  a  small  circle  of  relations  will  also 
be  true  of  a  large  circle  of  men  if  they  are  related.  There  are  two  factors,  (i)  the  size 
of  the  circle,  and  (2)  its  relationship ;  and  Plato  forgets  the  influence  of  the  first  of 
these  in  producing  solidarity.  He  abolishes  the  family  circle,  and  yet  seeks  to  keep 
the  motives  and  obligations  based  upon  it,  which  have  no  meaning  apart  from  it. 

’Verses  1183  sqq.  *Xen.  Mem.,  iv.  4,  §  23. 
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analogy  of  animals,  with  especial  reference  to  breeding  studs  of 
horses  (459  E-460  E),  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  modern  biologist. 
Believing,  like  Socrates,  that  offspring  should  be  bred  from  the  best 
stock  when  it  is  in  its  prime,  he  fixes  the  period  of  reproduction  for  men 
between  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  and  for  women  between  the 
age  of  twenty  and  forty ;  and  he  lays  it  down  that  if  intercourse  takes 
place  outside  those  periods,  the  offspring  should  not  see  the  light,  or, 
if  it  does,  should  be  put  to  death.  Unlike  the  modern  eugenist,  who 
seldom  advocates  legislation,  and  generally  disbelieves  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  marriages  at  Westminster,  Plato  trusts  entirely  to  the  action 
of  the  State,  and  is  prepared  to  regulate  marriage  equally  with  art 
and  poetry.  One  of  the  principles  of  his  regulation  may  remind 
us  of  Malthus.  He  is  averse  to  any  increase  of  the  population,  not, 
as  was  Malthus,  for  economic  reasons,  or  in  order  to  stop  population 
from  outrunning  subsistence,  but  for  political  reasons,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  political  stability  of  his  State.  Like  modern 
biologists,  he  believes  that  “  it  is  not  the  maximum  number,  but 
the  optimum  number  .  .  .  that  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  social 
organisation  to  secure”.1  With  this  object  he  seeks  to  regulate  the 
number  of  marriages;  with  this  object  he  advocates  a  system  of 
checks.  He  deprecates,  for  instance,  the  prolongation  by  medical 
skill  of  the  life  of  chronic  invalids  :  he  advocates  the  procuring  of 
abortion  when  intercourse  has  taken  place  outside  the  prescribed 
limits  of  age ;  and  in  certain  cases  he  advocates  infanticide.2  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  Plato,  interested  as  he  is 
in  the  problems  of  birth,  is  much  more  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  education.  Writers  on  eugenics  distinguish  between  nature  and 
nurture,  and  they  emphasise  the  primary  importance  of  the  former. 
Plato  believes,  first  and  foremost,  in  nurture,  and  his  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  profound  effects  of  the  education  of  youth  in  a  right 
environment.  His  scheme  for  the  reform  of  marriage,  equally  with 
his  scheme  for  communism  of  property,  is  secondary  to  his  scheme 
of  education.3 

/ 

1  Bateson,  Biological  Fact  and  the  Structure  of  Society ,  p.  21. 

2TJrTfhis  iasfpomt  see  A d am ’se d i t i o n ”o'f  XE€~Kefublic ,  i.  pp.  357-60. 

3  Plato’s  three-class  system  is  practically  adopted  as  biologically  true  by  Bateson 
(op.  cit.,  p.  33),  on  the  ground  of  the  heritability  of  success ;  and  his  proposal  of  a  trans- 
j  position  of  ranks,  where  “  mutational  novelties  ”  arise,  is  also  biologically  defensible. 

|  It  may  be  added  that  while  in  the  Republic  Plato  advocates  the  marriage  of  like  to  like, 
in  the  Politicus  and  in  the  Laws  he  advocates  the  marriage  of  like  to  unlike.  In  the 
former  work  he  argues  (310  D)  that  marriage  of  people  of  like  qualities  results  in  degen¬ 
eration  :  in  the  latter  he  advocates  the  marriage  of  opposites  (t hv  iravrius  n^pvKira  ^irl 
1  Tavdvna  xpb  KpSeu/xaTa  iropev'eoffai,  773  B),  in  order  that  the  whole  State  may  be  well 
mixed.  This  change  in  his  theory  of  marriage  accords  with  the  change  in  his  general 
theory  of  politics.  In  the  Republic  he  had  stood  for  the  ideal  constitution  and  ideal 
marriage :  in  the  two  later  works  he  stands  for  the  mixed  constitution,  as  we  shall 
see,  and  for  mixed  marriages.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  Laws  Plato  ad¬ 
vocates  two  eugenic  measures — a  tax  on  bachelors  after  the  age  of  thirty-five  (774  A), 
and  an  exchange,  as  it  were,  of  health  certificates  between  bride  and  bridegroom  (771 
|  E-772  A) ;  (cf.  infra,  p.  329). 
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If  we  take  Plato’s  scheme  for  the  reform  of  marriage  as  a  whole 
we  can  see  that  it  has  many  facets  and  many  purposes.  It  is  a 
scheme  of  eugenics  :  it  is  a  scheme  for  the  emancipation  of  women  : 
it  is  a  scheme  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  family.  It  is  meant 
to  secure  a  better  stock  ;  greater  freedom  for  women — and  for  men 
— to  develop  their  highest  capacities ;  a  more  complete  and  living 
solidarity  of  the  State,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  rulers  of  the  State.  It 
is  easy  to  agree  with  the  aims  which  Plato  proposes  to  himself,  but 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  accept  the  means ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
one  may  agree  with  Plato’s  principles,  and  yet  reject  their  application. 
Many  may  sympathise  with  his  scheme  for  the  emancipation  of 
women ;  and  yet  the  fundamental  argument  which  underlies  that 
scheme  raises  doubts.  After  all,  the  difference  between  men  and 
women  is  not  only  that  the  one  begets  and  the  other  bears  children  ; 
or  at  any  rate,  if  it  is  the  basic  difference,  it  produces  a  number  of 
other  differences  which  cut  deep.  The  fact  of  her  sex  is  not  one 
isolated  thing  in  a  woman’s  nature,  in  which,  and  in  which  alone, 
she  differs  from  man  :  it  colours  her  whole  being.  She  is  by  nature  1 
the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  family ;  and  one  can  only  abrogate  that 
fact  at  the  cost  of  the  death  of  the  family — a  price  which  Plato 
is  prepared  to  pay.  She  has  by.  nature  a  specific  function  of  her 
own,  which  she  will  always  refuse  to  delegate  to  a  creche ;  and  the 
long  period  of  growth  and  the  need  of  nurture  of  her  children  (which 
finds  no  parallel  in  the  children  of  “the  other  animals”)  will  always 
make  the  discharge  of  this  function  the  work  of  a  lifetime.1  The 
unmarried  woman  may  enter  into  the  open  field  of  the  world’s  ac¬ 
tivities  :  the  married  woman  has  her  life’s  work  ready  to  her  hand  ; 
and  it  is  surely  the  true  policy  of  the  State  not  to  abolish  maternity, 
but  to  recognise  it  as  a  function  and  a  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  wherein  and  whereby  the  mother,  taking  her  station  in  the 
common  life,  and  doing  the  thing  which  pertains  to  her  station  (to 
avrfjs),  attains  to  Justice.2 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Plato’s  scheme  of  temporary  and 
State-controlled  marriages.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  like 
the  relation  of  mother  and  child,  is  really  the  matter  of  a  lifetime. 
It  is  impossible  that  men  and  women  should  come  together  merely 
for  sexual  intercourse,  and  instantly  depart.  They  may  meet  prim¬ 
arily  for  that  purpose,  but  ultimately,  as  Aristotle  taught,  they  meet 
for  a  life’s  ‘  friendship  ’  :  they  are  united  by  a  permanent  interest  in 
a  common  welfare ;  and  in  the  friendship,  or  permanent  spiritual 
union,  of  true  marriage  lies  one  of  the  greatest  influences  towards  a 
good  life.  Not  only,  however,  does  Plato  make  an  unreal  abstraction 
of  the  sexual  motive,  when  he  contemplates  the  regulation  of  that 

1  Cf.  Aristotle,  Pol.,  n.  5,  §  24,  1266,  b  4. 

5  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  all  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  question 
of  woman’s  suffrage  (which  is  quite  another  matter),  but  is  simply  concerned  with 
Plato’s  scheme  for  the  complete  absorption  of  women  in  political  life  and  activity, 
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motive  by  the  State  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  better  stock  ;  he  also 
makes  of  the  individual  a  mere  means,  and  that  in  respect  of  a  side 
of  life  on  which  the  individual  most  naturally  claims  to  be  an  end  to 
himself.  He  denies  a  fundamental  right  to  personality,  in  a  field 
where  the  sense  of  personality  is  most  vivid,  and  where  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul,  reason  and  feeling,  “all  thoughts,  all  passions, 
all  delights,  whatever  feeds  this  mortal  flame,”  cry  for  their  satisfac¬ 
tion.1  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  less  moment ;  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  criticism  of  Plato  must  turiy  on  his  refusal  to  do  justice  to  the 
real  hature  of  the  marriage  tie,  which  finds  a  much  more  sympathetic 
treatment  Tn  the  EtTncf  a,mY  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  to  admit  the 
moral  value  and  necessity  of  the  family.  He  abolishes  an  established 
iHstRutiorThiFThe  sake  of  a  problematic  good  ;  and  in  the  name  of 
unity  he  destroys  a  school  of  morals,  in  which  duty  is  learned  the  more 
easily  because  it  is  tinged  with  affection  and  coloured  by  personal 
feeling.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Plato,  as  we  shall  see,  that  in  his 
zeal  for  the  State  he  frowns  on  associations  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
general  criticism  of  his  political  theory  that  it  jloes  not  sufficiently 
reconciIi~unity~ with  difference. 

The  General  Theory  of  Communism  in  the  Republic 

Under  the  whole  scheme  of  communism,  whether  in  respect  of 
j  property  or  in  respect  of  marriage,  there  lies  the^  assumption,  that 
i  much  can  be  done  to  abolish  spiritual  evils^by  the  abojTtjon_of  those 
material  conditions  in  connection  with  which  they  areTound.  Spiritual 
‘dieting,’  it  must  al^ays'T)e"_fenienIhered,~ffs_the  first  and  primary 
cure  in  Plato’s  therapeutics  ;  but  a  ruthless  surgery  of  material  things 
is  also  one  of  his  means.  Because  material  conditions  are  concomitant 
jwith  spiritual  evils,  they  seem  to  him  largely  their  cause  ;  and  since 
to  abolish  the  cause  is  to  abolish  the  effect,  he  sets  himself  to  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  material  conditions  of  life.  By  compelling 
men  to  live  under  absolutely  different  conditions  in  the  material  and 
external  organisation  of  their  lives,  he  hopes  to  produce  a  totally 
different  spirit  and  an  utterly  different  attitude  of  mind.  The  gist 
of  Aristotle’s  criticism  of  this  conception  is  simple  :  spiritual  medicines 
are  what  is  needed  for  spiritual  diseases.  Educate  a  man  to  the  truth, 
and  by  the  truth  that  is  in  him  he  will  connect  the  very  same  material 
conditions,  which  were  before  connected  with  evil,  with  everything 
that  is  good.  Material  conditions  are  concomitants,  and  not  causes ; 
occasions,  but  not  active  forces.  It  is  idle  to  tinker  with  occasions. 
It  is  more  than  idle  :  it  is  corrupting  and  enfeebling.  To  free  men 
from  drudgery  is  not  necessarily  to  make  them  live  the  free  life  of 
the  spirit ;  and  one  may  doubt  whether  the  drudgery  in  which  the 
lives  of  nearly  all  of  us  are  cast  is  not  as  much  of  a  moral  training  as 

1  Plato  has  no  room  for  sentiment.  He  meets  it  with  astern  utilitarianism,  curious 
in  the  author  of  the  Symposium  ;  “  what  is  rb  Ka\6v  but  tJ>  a/fr\iuoy  ?  ’’ 
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it  is  of  a  material  necessity,  and  whether  its  disappearance  would  not 
involve  the  “  life  of  swine  ”  rather  than  that  of  “  Olympic  victors,”  as 
Plato  prefers  to  think. 


There  is  something  mediaeval  in  Plato — something  of  an  ascetic 
dread  of  the  world  and  its  temptations.  He  does  not  indeed  fly  from 
the  world  to  the  cloister:  he  loves  the  “city  of  Cecrops”  too  much 
to  leave  it  altogether  for  any  city  laid  up  in  the  heavens ;  and  he 
would  rather  shatter  and  remould  its  scheme  of  things  nearer  to  his 
heart’s  desire.  Yet  there  is  in  him  a  temper  of  impatience  with  our 
human  world,  as  there  is  in  Aristotle  something  of  the  spirit  which 
would  strive  to  interpret  things  as  they  are  at  their  best,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  accept  what  life  can  offer,  believing 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

Thus  Aristotle  can  vindicate  private  property,  in  spite  of  its  tempta¬ 
tions,  as  a  basis  of  personality  and  an  instrument  of  moral  action  ; 
and  so  again  he  can  justify  the  family,  whatever  its  limitations,  as  a 
school  of  conduct  and  a  preparation  for  the  State.  It  is  easy  to 
accuse  Plato  of  seeking  to  effect  a  spiritual  result  by  material  means, 
and  to  urge  that  in  attempting  to  remove  the  occasions  of  vice  he 
removes  the  occasions  of  virtue.  Yet  Plato’s  side  of  the  matter  is 
one  side,  and  Plato’s  view  contains  one  half  of  the  truth.  It  were 
a  grave  error,  after  all,  to  think  mind  independent  of  its  material  j 
environment,  or  to  hold  the  unqualified  view  that  “  in  social  reform 
character  is  the  condition  of  conditions  ”.  Shakespeare  can  speak  of 
the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  but  he  also  speaks  of  the  nature 
which  is 

subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer’s  hand. 


It  is  often  only  a  *  conservative  opiate  ’  to  think  that  things  need 
no  change,  and  that  it  is  the  attitude  of  our  minds  to  things  which 
is  at  fault.  The  external  things  of  life  exist  in  the  consciousness,  and 
they  have  no  existence  for  man  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness.  If  they  are  in  his  consciousness,  they  are  part  of  the  self, 
and  self-determination  means  determination  by  a  self  of  which  they 
are  part.  Self-consciousness  cannot  exist  apart  from  its  content ;  and 
if  the  content  includes  external  things  which  are  evil,  the  determining 
self  will  determine  itself  accordingly.  We  have  to  remember,  if  we 
are  to  do  justice  to  Plato,  the  real  truth  contained  in  his  theory  that 
the  mind  assimilates  itself  to  its  surroundings,  becoming  lovely  when 
it  lives  among  things  which  are  lovely,  and  ugly  when  it  lives  among 
things  which  are  ugly.  While  we  may  speak  of  the  mind  as  distilling 
goodness  out  of  evil  things,  we  must  not  forget  the  opposite  truth, 
which  Plato  so  keenly  felt,  that  evil  things  instil  their  own  evil  into 
the  mind.  It  may  be  that  he  exaggerated  the  effect  of  environment ; 
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we  must  beware  of  minimising  its  influence.  Social  conditions  affect 
character ;  and  there  are  still  forms  of  private  property,  and  features 
of  family  life,  which  warp  or  stunt  the  mind.  Oui^criticism  of  Plato, 

I  if  we  venture  criticism,  should  be  less  that  he  believed  In  the  evil  effect 
of~evirenvTronment,  tharfthatdie"believed  some  things  to  Tie  evil  which 
|  are  not  in  their  nature  evil  TKe^elements  irTThe  RepuSlic  which 
offend  us  spring,  after  all,  from  the  sensitiveness  of  a  generous  soul, 
too  much  oppressed  by  evils — the  canker  of  property  ;  the  blight  of 
family  selfishness — which  were  indeed  real  evils,  but  were  not,  all 
I  the  same,  the  essence  of  the  institutions  they  disfigured.1 

It  is  obvious  that  Plato’s  attitude  involves  a  certain  element  of 
reaction.  Institutions,  he  believes,  are  a  product  of  mind  ;  yet  he 
rejects  many  of  the  institutions  of  civilised  life.  This  may  well  seem 
inconsistent ;  and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  why  the  products  of 
mind  should  be  rejected  by  a  thinker,  who  believes  that  they  are  the 
products  of  mind,  and  can  only  reject  them  on  the  strength  of  the 
conceptions  of  his  own  intelligence.  It  is  a  question  which  a  wise 
reformer  must  always  ask  himself ;  nor  can  it  but  dismay  him  to 
reflect  that  he  is  opposing  the  conceptions  of  his  mind  to  institutions, 
which  have  been  created,  maintained,  and  approved  by  the  minds  of 
many  generations.  But  he  may  meet  one  question  with  another.  Were 
these  institutions  the  products  of  right  mind,  of  mind  acting  in  view 
of  a  true  end  and  by  appropriate  means  ?  Error  may  become  invete¬ 
rate  as  well  as  truth  ;  and  it  has  often  been  seen  that  the  suggestions 
of  some  powerful  intelligence,  when  backed  by  the  influence  of  a  strong 
will  and  an  attractive  personality,  may  enter  into  the  life  of  a  whole 
people  without  real  examination  or  discussion.  The  historian  sees 
that  they  have  entered  and  established  themselves  :  he  readily  believes 
in  their  sanctity;  and  he  accuses  those  who  aim  at  their  destruction 
of  the  want  of  a  proper  historical  sense,  and  of  forgetting  that  “  the 
roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past”.  None  the  less  the  philo¬ 
sopher  has  the  right  to  inquire  why  they  came,  and  to  ask  by  what 
title  they  exist  and  what  element  of  mind  they  express ;  and  if  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  answer  which  he  receives,  he  has  every  right  to 
suggest  what  should  have  come  instead,  what  has  a  real  title  to  exist, 
and  what  element  of  mind  ought  to  be  expressed.  But  history  deserves 
some  respect,  and  Plato  pays  it  little.  He  rejects  many  of  its  develop¬ 
ments  as  mistaken,  and  he  substitutes  in  their  place  his  own  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be.  Aristotle’s  criticism  is  shrewd  and  dry.  “  We 
must  not  forget  that  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  length  of  past  time 
and  the  witness  of  bygone  years,  wherein  it  would  not  have  escaped 

1  Plato,  as  he  may  be  said  not  to  be  organic  enough  (supra,  p.  174  n.  1),  may  also 
be  said  not  to  be  ideal  enough.  He  is  so  much  alive  to,  and  so  much  oppressed  by,  actual 
evils,  that  he  is  blind  to  the  better  side  and  the  whole  meaning  of  an  institution  such  as 
the  family.  While  Aristotle,  less  sensitive  and  more  detached,  can  enunciate  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  family,  or  again  of  property  and  of  the  drama,  Plato — too  much,  as  it 
were,  in  a  passion  to  provide  a  philosophy — can  only  furnish  a  Qptique  of  these  things. 
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men’s  notice,  if  these  things  had  been  right  and  propel-.”1  But,  to 
tell  the  truth,  Plato’s  ideas  of  “  what  ought  to  be  ’’  are  not  always  so 
much  the  undiscovered  novelties  of  latter  days,  as  the  remembered 
antiquities  of  an  early  past.  We  have  spoken  of  an  element  of  reac¬ 
tion  :  we  might  almost  have  spoken  of  an  element  of  atavism.  The 
“  luxurious  ”  State  is  in  Plato’s  eyes  suffering  from  a  “fever  ”  :  it  needs 
a  letting  of  blood  and  a  purification.  It  must  be  brought  back  to  sim¬ 
plicity,  by  which  Plato  means  that  the  superfluous  elements,  which  are 
not  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  justice  must  be  excised  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  attain  to  such  conformity.  Back  to  simplicity 
it  is  accordingly  brought,  but  the  simplicity  which  is  gained  proves  in 
the  issue  to  be  another  simplicity — that  of  the  primitive;  and  Plato 
thus  seems  to  find  the  path  of  progress  in  the  way  of  retrogression. 
It  is  a  case  of  a  true  principle  twisting  round,  as  it  were,  in  its  author’s 
hands,  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  ;  and  one  begins  to  wonder  if  it 
was  not  more  in  earnest  than  in  irony  that  Socrates  found  in  the 
primitive  ‘  city  of  Swine  ’  the  true  and  healthy  type.  Again  and 
again  this  tendency  appears.  Music  is  confined  to  the  simple  and 
direct  expression  of  simple  moods  by  means  of  simple  instruments : 
the  element  of  reflection  and  of  complexity  vanishes,  and  the  pibroch 2 
supersedes  the  sonata.  In  Plato’s  theory  of  medicine  the  primitive  t 
element  is  clear ;  and  when  one  reads  of  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
leave  those  who  are  chronically  sick  to  perish,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
savage  who  helps  the  aged  to  die  by  exposing  them  to  starvation.3 
In  the  system  of  communism  suggested  by  Plato  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detect  primitive  elements  once  more.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
that  the  study  of  anthropology  was  not  unknown  at  Athens  in  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  radical  thinkers 
had  sometimes  professed  to  find  suggestions  for  a  reconstruction  of 
society  in  those  ‘  nature-peoples  ’  who  represented  to  a  modern  age 
the  picture  of  what  Greece  itself  had  been  of  old.  Similarly  it  would 
seem  that  Plato  was  tempted  to  reconstitute  Greece  by  rejuvenating 
its  infancy.  At  the  bottom  of  the  communism  of  the  Republic  there 
is  perhaps  not  only  something  of  the  *  common  tables  ’  of  Sparta,  not 
only  something  of  the  Spartan  customs  of  marriage,4  but  also  some 
knowledge  of  the  supposed  community  of  wives  among  early  peoples, 
and  some  inkling  of  the  community  of  property  which  appears  to 
characterise  the  village  community.  Even  in  Plato’s  conception  of 
the  unity  of  his  ideal  State  there  is  latent  an  element  of  reaction :  it 

1  Politics,  ii.  5,  §  16  (1264,  a  2);  cf.  also  vn.  10,  §  8  (1329,  b  33),  “  we  should  jnake 
adequate  use  of  what  has  been  discovered,  and  seek  to  find  what  is  missing  ”. 

2  Webster  following  Jamieson  defines  the  pibroch  as  “  a  Highland  air,  suited  to  the 
particular  passion  which  the  musician  would  either  express  or  assuage  ”. 

3  Plato’s  principle  in  this  suggestion  is,  that  there  is  no  “right  to  life”  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  such ;  there  is  only  a  right  to  life  in  the  individual  as  a  citizen  able  to  serve 
the  State.  Cf.  Green,  Principles  of  Political  Obligation,  p.  157,  §  154,  for  Plato’s  view, 
and  for  its  necessary  correction. 

4  Sparta  herself,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  retained  traces  of  an  earlier  past  which 
other  Greek  States  had  outgrown. 
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is  a  tribe,  or  stem-state,  knit  together  by  the  bond  of  blood.  It  seems 
easy  to  accuse  Plato  of  an  anachronism,  or  rather  of  an  inversion  of 
history  ;  and  to  argue  that  he  begins  by  assigning  the  unity  of  the 
State  to  the  sense  of  economic  interest,  which  is  its  final  and  conscious 
bond,  and  ends  by  making  that  unity  depend  on  the  sentimental  tie 
of  kinship,  which  is  its  first  rude  and  unconscious  form.  And  while 
such  an  argument  would  be  in  so  far  mistaken,  as  Plato  begins  logi¬ 
cally,  and  not  historically,  with  the  economic  motive,  the  accusation 
would  at  any  rate  have  this  truth,  that  the  return  to  the  tribe  does 
suggest  a  failure  of  historical  perspective. 

The  scheme  of  communism  proposed  by  Plato  raises  a  number  of 
ultimate  questions.  Is  it  consistent  with  human  freedom  and  in¬ 
dividuality,  or  does  it  destroy  such  individuality  ?  Is  the  system  of 
philosophic  absolutism  on  which  it  rests  compatible  with  a  system 
of  individual  rights  ?  Does  not  Plato  sacrifice  liberty  to  fraternity 
by  what  Aristotle  calls  his  excessive  unification  of  the  State,  and 
equality  to  efficiency  by  the  institution  of  his  philosopher-kings  ? 
It  is  certainly  Plato’s  aim  to  destroy  mere  individualism,  to  abolish 
individual  ‘  rights  ’  as  construed  in  the  proposition  “  might  is  right,” 
and  to  deny  liberty  in  the  sense  of  “  doing  as  one  likes  ”.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  as  certainly  his  aim  not  only  to  guarantee  but  to 
develop  individuality,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  with  it  the 
rights  and  the  freedom  it  requires.  The  individual  is  in  reality,  as 
we  have  seen,  part  of  a  scheme  and  member  of  a  whole.  Such  a 
conception  of  the  individual  is  implied  in  a  teleological  conception 
of  the  world.  Because  the  whole  world  is  a  co-ordinated  whole,  a 
single  scheme  and  not  a  mass  of  units,  the  individual  cannot  stand 
by  himself,  but  only  in  his  place  in  the  whole,  and  as  playing  his 
part  in  some  scheme  within  that  whole.  Upon  this  conception, 
freedom  will  mean  liberty  to  play  that  part  freely:  the  i-ights  of  the 
individual  will  be  those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  playing 
that  part  and  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  individual  if  he  is  to 
play  it  properly.  Freedom  in  that  sense,  and  conditions  of  this 
kind,  Plato  certainly  tries  to  secure.  The  whole  system  of  com¬ 
munism  is  meant  to  set  the  individual  free  from  everything  which 
prevents  him  from  taking  his  right  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  State  : 
it  is  designed  to  secure  those  conditions — in  other  words,  to  guar¬ 
antee  those  ‘  rights  ’ — which  are  necessary  to  the  positive  discharge 
of  his  function  in  that  scheme.  But,  it  may  be  rejoined,  this 
teleological  conception  cuts  the  individual  short,  and  limits  him  to 
being  and  acting  merely  in  the  single  aspect  of  a  part.  On  the 
contrary,  we  may  answer,  far  from  cutting  short,  it  broadens  and 
expands.  The  self  is  as  wide  as  its  interests ;  and  the  individual  is 
narrowest  when  he  stands  by  himself,  with  no  interests  outside  himself, 
and  widest  when  he  exists  and  acts  as  a  part,  identifying  himself  with 
the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  which  he  is  a  part.  The  wider 
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the  whole  of  which  the  individual  can  act  as  a  part,  the  greater  the 
sum  of  interests  that  he  has,  the  greater  is  his  individuality.  The 
motto  of  life  may  be  said  to  be  “  Live  in  as  wide  a  fellowship  as  you 
may,  and  have  fellowship  in  as  many  interests  as  you  can  1 

Liberty  then  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  gain  fraternity  :  on  the1) 
contrary,  through  fraternity  man  comes  by  the  fullest  and  therefore 
freest  use  of  his  powers.  No  rights  are  destroyed  when  the  individual 
is  treated  as  part  of  a  community  :  rights  belong  to  the  individual 
as  a  member  of  a  community,  and  are  the  conditions  of  his  action  as 
a  member,  secured  to  him  by  the  community.  The  teleological  con¬ 
ception  is  “the  foundation  for  all  true  theory  of  rights,”2  because 
it  involves  this  conception  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  acting  for  its  end,  and  guaranteed  the  conditions  of  such 
action.  That  no  sacrifice  of  the  individual,  or  of  liberty,  or  of  rights, 
was  involved  by  his  philosophy  Plato  felt  sure ;  and  he  argued  the 
point  under  the  rubric  of  happiness.  He  urged  that  his  guardians 
were  happy,  or  enjoyed  the  sense  of  free  and  full  play  of  their 
individuality  which  the  Greek  termed  evSatpcovta,  by  acting  in 
their  appointed  place  in  the  State.3  “  In  a  proper  State,”  he  tells 
us,  “  the  individual  will  himself  expand,  and  he  will  secure  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  along  with  his  own  ”  (497  A).  Where,  then,  is  the  flaw 
of  Plato’s  communism,  so  far  as  the  liberty  of  the  individual  is  con¬ 
cerned  ?  Granted  that  Plato  has  a  true  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  individuality,  and  a  true  conception  of  rights  (as  the  conditions  of 
the  free  activity  of  the  individual  considered  as  a  member  of  society), 
is  there  not  some  error  in  his  reasoning  ?  He  starts  from  right 
principles  :  may  there  mjt  be^  hcre  as  elsewhere ,  Mefects'Tn  their 
application  ?  There  would  appear  to  .be  two.  In  the  first  place,  /• 
while  it  is  true  that  the  self  should  grow  and  spread  forth  its  branches,  ! 
it  is  also  true  thatTt  musFHave  aTroot.  A  wide  extension  of  interests 
may  be  desirable ;  but  such*  an  extension  is  of  little  avail,  unless  it 
has  its  basis  in  a  strong  personality  and  the  conscious  sense  of  an 
individual  self  ((piXavria).  Unless  we  premise  such  a  sense  of  self, 
that  which  identifies  itself  with  a  wide  range  of  interests  is  nothing  ; 
and  the  result  is  nothing.  It  is  the  error  of  Plato  that  he  forgot  the 
basis,  in  contemplating  the  superstructure — that  in  aiming  at  the 
extension  of  the  self,  he  forgot  that  it  must  have  a  previous  intensity.4 

1  “  Forsooth,  brothers,  fellowship  is  heaven,  and  the  lack  of  fellowship  is  hell  : 
fellowship  is  life,  and  the  lack  of  fellowship  is  death  :  and  the  deeds  that  ye  do  upon 
the  earth,  it  is  for  fellowship’s  sake  that  ye  do  them,  and  the  life  that  is  in  it  shall  live 
on  and  on  for  ever,  and  each  one  of  you  part  of  it,  while  many  a  man’s  life  upon  the 
earth  from  the  earth  shall  wane  ”  (William  Morris,  A  Dream  of  John  Ball).  “  To  be 
no  part  of  any  body  is  to  be  nothing:  and  so  I  am,  and  shall  so  judge  myself,  unless 
I  could  be  so  incorporated  into  a  part  of  the  world,  as  by  business  to  contribute  some 
sustentation  to  the  whole’’  (Donne,  in  a  letter  quoted  in  Walton’s  Life).  Cf.  supra, 
p.  177  n.  1. 

2  Green,  Principles  of  Political  Obligation,  p.  57,  §  39. 

3  Whether  the  guardians  of  the  ideal  State  are  really  “  happy”  is  another  question 
(cf.  supra,  p.  212  n.  1 ;  infra,  p.  260  sq. ). 

4  As  Nettleship  puts  it,  Plato  is  so  much  concerned  with  the  virtues  of  esprit  de 
corps,  that  he  forgets  “  that  corporations  have  no  conscience  ”, 
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Too  often  it  is  true  that  it  is  an  ineffective,  unindividual  type  of 
mind  which  identifies  itself  with  a  wide  range  of  interests ;  and  a 
strong  sense  of  personality,  though  combined  with  a  narrow  range, 
will  go  further  and  do  more  for  the  ■world  than  any  watery  altruism 
(vSaprjs  The  diffusion  of  the  one  type  has  to  be  reconciled 

!  with  the  concentration  of  the  other ;  and  we  must  first  know  our- 
|  selves  as  separate  individuals,  in  order  to  transcend  such  knowledge, 

|  and  to  know  ourselves  as  part  of  a  wider  order  and  as  serving  a 
wider  purpose.  It  is  exactly  this  power  of  knowing  ourselves  as 
separate  individuals  which  Plato  really  destroys,  when  he  abolishes 
property  and  the  family ;  for  they  are  necessary  bases  of  any 
I  conscious  sense  of  an  individual  self. 

It  is  thus  one  flaiv  of  Plato’s  communism,  that  by  abolishing 
the  basis  of  any  sense  of  self  it  takes  away  the  possibility  of  the  true 
sense  of  self  which  he  inculcates.  It  does  deny  to  the  individual  a 
right — a  necessary  condition,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  society  and  expressing  a  social  will ;  for  it  denies 
him  that  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  his  thinking  and  acting 
^  at  all  and  of  expressing  any  will.  The  other  flaw  which  may  be 
'  traced  in  Plato’s  reasoning  is  his  demand  that  the  individual  shall 
;  identify  himself  with  no  lower  scheme  or~order  than  that  of  the 
State.  Such  a  postulate  is  too  hTgTTTor  man.  Every  individual 
does  and  must  identifyTiimself  with  a  lower  scheme  and  a  narrower 
order — that  of  the  family.  It  is  true  that  the  State  is  a  fellowship 
( noivwvLa ),  “and  each  one  of  us  part  of  it  ”  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  a  fellowship  of  fellowships  (koivcdvlci  kolvwvLwv)  ,  and  each  one 
of  us  part  of  these — which  is  the  great  lesson  that  Aristotle  teaches. 
It  is  true  again  that  the  State  is  a  product  of  mind — that  it  is  mind 
concrete  in  an  external  organisation  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  unity 
of  the  State  is  the  same  as  the  unity  of  a  single  mind,  or  that  mind 
must  be  concrete  in  a  single  organisation,  the  “  Republic  one  and 
)  indivisible 

The  meaning  and  the  bearing  of  the  line  of  criticism  here  indicated 
may  be  realised  more  clearly,  if  we  place  ourselves  at  a  point  of  view 
suggested  by  Plato  himself,  and  regard  the  State  as  an  organism — 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  whole  of  which  the  parts  are  organs  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  single  end.1  Of  such  a  whole  the  human  body,  whose 
members  are  all  organs  for  the  purpose  of  life,  has  generally  been 

*  •  •  • 

1  “  When  we  speak  of  an  organism,  we  mean  (i)  a  living  structure  composed  of 

parts  different  in  kind  ;  (2)  that  those  parts,  by  reason  of  their  difference,  are  comple¬ 
mentary  to  one  another  and  mutually  dependent;  (3)  that  the  health  of  the  whole 
consequently  depends  on  the  healthy  discharge  by  each  part  of  its  own  proper  func- 
tion.  .  .  .  The  State  is  not  an  organism  ;  but  it  is  like  an  organism.  It  is  not  an  organism, 
because  it  is  not  a  physical  structure.  It  is  a  mental  structure— -a  union  of  different 
minds  in  a  common  purpose.  But  this  mental  structure  is  like  an  organism,  because  .  .  . 
the  attainment  of  the  common  purpose  depends  on  the  discharge  of  reciprocal  functions 
by  the  different  parts  ”  (Political  Thought  in  England  from  Sptnccr  to  To-day,  p.  107). 
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taken  as  a  type.  The  application  of  the  category  of  organism  to  the 
State  is  necessary  and  valuable.  It  is  necessary,  because  it  gives  a 
true  idea  of  the  kind  of  unity  which  exists  in  the  State  ;  it  is  valu¬ 
able,  because  it  is  an  antidote  to  false  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  State 
as  legal  in  its  essence  and  contractual  in  its  form.  Modern  political 
thought  has  borrowed  from  biology  an  organic  conception  of  the 
State,  which  it  has  opposed  to  the  legal  conception  of  a  contract 
entertained  by  thinkers  like  Hobbes  and  Locke,  exactly  as  Plato  drew 
from  his  teleology  a  similar  conception,  and  opposed  it  to  the  ‘  con¬ 
ventional’  view  of  the  Sophists.  The  emphasis  which  is  now  laid,  as 
it  was  also  laid  by  Plato,  upon  the  organic  character  of  the  State  is 
just  and  salutary.  A  contractual  conception  degrades  the  State  into 
a  business  partnership  ( societas ),  whose  members  are  linked  by  a 
purely  voluntary  tie  of  self-interest.  They  have  put  as  it  were  their 
money  into  a  concern  which  they  have  called  the  State,  because  they 
thought  that  it  would  pay ;  and  if  they  find  that  it  fails  to  pay — as 
the  Sophists  argued  that  it  failed  to  pay  the  ‘strong’  man — they  can 
and  will  withdraw  from  the  concern.1  The  organic  view,  on  the 
contrary,  substitutes  a  vital  for  a  voluntary  tie.  It  teaches  that  the 
unity  of  the  State  is  not  one  made  by  hands,  and  by  hands  to  be 
broken,  but  an  inevitable  outcome  of  human  nature  and  human  needs. 
It  teaches  that  the  State  can  no  more  be  left  by  its  members,  than 
the  body  by  its  limbs,  and  that  its  dissolution  is  as  much  the  death 
of  its  members,  as  it  is  of  itself.  While  in  this  way  it  attaches  the 
individual  to  the  State,  as  the  outcome  of  his  nature  and  the  essence 
of  his  being,  in  the  same  process  it  also  links  individual  to  individual 
and  citizen  to  citizen.  Members  of  one  whole,  the  citizens  are  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another:  as  every  limb  seems  to  ache  when  one  limb  is 
pained,  so  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  one  class  must  impover¬ 
ish  the  life  of  the  rest ; 2  and  the  education  and  assistance  of  the 
weaker  members  is  thus  inculcated  upon  the  stronger  as  the  very 
condition  of  their  own  welfare.  The  conception  of  a  common  weal 
and  a  vital  union  supersedes  that  of  self-interest  and  a  casual  nexus. 

The  conception  of  a  common  weal  is  very  present  to  Plato  :  the 
quality  which  he  postulates  in  his  guardians  is  a  vivid  sense  of  its 
existence.  Unity  is  very  vital  in  his  eyes  :  “  there  is  no  greater  good 
than  whatsoever  binds  the  State  together  into  one”  (462  B).  But 

1  Compare  Burke,  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  :  “  The  State  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  or 
coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  such  other  low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little 
temporary  interest  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties  ”. 

2  The  organic  conception,  as  it  presents  itself  in  Platojjmd  Aristotle,  has,  however 
the  defect  oPpostulating members  who  are  means  to  the  life  of  the  rest,  an3~3o~not 
share  In  Biat  life!  KncTyet  Plato  argues  from  his  organic  conception  ot  the  State  to  the 
conclusion,  that  as  in  an  organism  part  must  be  proportioned  to  suit  part,  and  all  to  suit 
the  whole — as  no  part  must  grow  unduly,  lest  every  part  should  suffer — so  in  a  State  class 
must  be  proportioned  to  class,  and  all  classes  be  adjusted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
(Rep.  420  D).  But  the  other  side  of  the  conception  is  more  prominent ;  cf.  p.  236. 
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he  may  be  accused  of  having  pushed  the  organic  conception  too  far, 
and  of  having  attempted  “  to  unify  the  State  to  excess”  (A,t av  evovv). 
A  true  organic  theory  of  the  State  must  recognise  that,  while  the 
category  of  organism  is  one  which  partly  covers  the  State,  and,  indeed, 
covers  it  better  than  any  other  category,  it  does  not  cover  it  entirely.1 
In  the  first  place,  the  State,  if  it  is  an  organism,  is  one  whose  parts 
possess  will,  and  with  that  will  the  demand  for  its  expression,  and 
with  that  demand  a  claim  to  private  property,  as  a  necessary  subject 
upon  and  through  which  expression  can  take  place.  In  the  second 
place,  the  State  is  an  organism  whose  parts  are  also  members  of  other 
organisms.  They  are  members  for  instance  of  the  family,  and  the 
family  is  an  organism  whose  end  may  be  subsidiary  but  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  State.  Any  organism  which  satisfies  a 
vital  necessity  of  human  nature,  like  the  family,  must  be  indestruct¬ 
ible,  however  detrimental  to  the  organic  unity  of  the  State  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear.  But  the  zeal  of  the  State  had  come  upon  Plato, 
and  had  come  as  a  fire  to  consume  whatever  was  not  of  the  State. 3 
A  fire  will  not  stop  at  exceptions  ;  and  these  exceptions  to  the 
organic  unity  of  the  State  he  could  not  brook.  Nor  is  this  attitude 
of  mind  peculiar  to  Plato  or  to  theory ;  it  has,  at  different  periods 
of  the  world’s  history,  played  a  great  part  in  the  actual  life  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  conception  of  the  State  as  the  sole  organism,  to  whose 
majesty  all  other  organisms  must  be  sacrificed,  is  characteristic  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  of  much  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  may 
seem  eccentric  to  speak  of  the  Reformation  as  Platonic  ;  hut  in  one  of 
its  aspects  the  Reformation  was  part  of  a  general  movement  for  State 
centralisation,  which  made  for  the  destruction  or  utter  subjection  of 
all  organisations  other  than  that  of  the  State.  It  is  a  movement 
which  is  expressed  in  Luther,  as  well  as  in  Machiavelli,  who  are 
both  its  apostles.3  In  part  that  movement  attacked  the  organisation 
of  the  Church,  seeking  to  revenge  itself  upon  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
had  made  the  State  concilia,  by  constituting  the  State  caput :  in  part 
it  swept  away  old  mediaeval  associations  of  shire  and  hundred,  as  in 
England,  and  superseded  them  by  the  nominees  of  the  State.  Again 
in  the  French  Revolution  the  same  influence  of  a  movement  towards 
centralisation  is  seen.  The  Revolution  of  1789  only  annihilated  the 
incapable  despotism  of  the  ancien  regime  to  instal  the  crushing 
tyranny  of  the  Republic  ;  and  the  Church,  which  the  monarchy  had 
always  attempted  to  bring  into  subjection  under  the  name  of  “  Gal- 

1  An  organic  theory  based  entirely  on  biology  does  not  cover  or  recognise  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  State  as  a  society  consciouily  self-directed  towards  a  conception  of 
the  Good.  PTato’s  organic  theory,  DasecT as  it  was  on  teleology,  does  involve  such  a 
fecogmHon  :  and  the  category  of  organism,  as  used  by  him,  covers  an  aspect  of  the 
State,  which  as  used  by  Herbert  Spencer  it  fails  to  cover. 

3  In  this  respect  Plato  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  Sparta,  where  “  associations  inter¬ 
mediate  betwen  the  State  and  the  individual  were  either  lacking,  or  had  become  mere 
expedients  of  mechanical  subdivision  It  was  otherwise  in  Athens;  and  Aristotle,  as 
we  shall  sec,  was  true  to  Athens. 

s  Treitschke,  Politik,  I.  89. 
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Kean  liberties,”  was  by  “  the  Republic  one  and  indivisible  ”  swept  into 
desti’uction.  The  argument  employed  in  favour  of  disendowment  is 
significant :  the  Church  was  a  corporation,  which  in  virtue  of  its 
revenues  was  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  State.1 

Here  we  touch  a  vital  problem — that  of  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  associations.  Of  late  years  that  problem  has”been  mucK  in  men’s 
minds,"  and  under  the  influence  of  Gierke  much  has  been  said  of  the 
real  personalty,  the  spontaneous  origin  and  growth,  and  the  ‘  in¬ 
herent'  rights  of  groups.2  It  may  be  germane  to  the  argument,  and 
to  the  understanding  of  Plato,  to  indicate  the  place  which  associations 
actually  held  in  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Greek  world.  There 
were  associations  withirfthe  normal  Greek  city,  such  as  phratries  and 
tribes,  whose  members  were  united  by  a  common  cult  and  owned 
land  and  other  property  in  common.  “  Each  of  these  communities 
is  a  living  being,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  feeling  of  community 
animates  its  members.  The  State  itself  is  only  the  widest  and  most 
embracing  of  such  communities  :  it  would  destroy  its  own  raison 
d’etre  if  it  did  not  maintain  and  protect  the  others  which  stand 
beside  and  under  it.  The  individual  citizen  feels  himself  a  member 
of  many  circles,  some  narrower,  some  broader.  .  .  .  The  living  element 
which  resides  in  each  community  precipitates  itself  for  the  Greeks  in 
a  god,  or,  more  exactly,  it  is  felt,  because  it  is  alive,  to  be  divine,  and 
thus  to  be  personal,  and  it  is  finally  called  a  person.”  Thus  the 
Greeks,  if  they  did  not  attain  to  any  conception  of  a  corporation  as 
a  juristic  person,  nevertheless  regarded  a  group  as  being,  in  and 
through  its  god,  a  person,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  mediaeval  monastery 
realised  its  identity  in  and  through  its  saint.  And  so  the  old  phratries 
and  tribes  of  Athens,  though  they  lost  their  character  of  kin-groups, 
none  the  less  persisted,  because  they  were  persons,  or  because  their 
god  was  a  person,  and  they  could  not  be  destroyed  without  murder. 
When,  in  the  days  of  Cleisthenes,  the  demes  arose,  even  they,  though 
they  were  local  and  artificial  units,  rapidly  acquired  a  cult,  a  treasury 
and  property  of  their  own  ;  so  that  it  was  a  living  society,  and  not  a 
mere  administrative  division,  which  kept  the  register  of  citizens,  and 
chose  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  Senate,  and  performed  the  many 
functions  which  the  demes  had  to  discharge  in  the  life  of  Attica. 
To  phratries,  tribes,  and  demes  must  be  added  the  religious  associa¬ 
tions  which  clustered  round  a  new  god  or  form  of  worship :  Dionysus 
had  his  diacroi,  and  the  Orphic  rites  their  circles.  *  Finally,  there 
were  the  manufacturing  or  trading  groups,  which,  without  becoming 

1The  policy  of  the  French  government  to  the  Church,  and  the  passing  of  the  law 
of  associations,  in  recent  years,  illustrate  the  same  point.  France  has  a  Platonic  tradi¬ 
tion  of  objection  to  associations  (unless  they  are  registered  and  licensed  by  the  State) ; 
while  England  tends  rather  to  follow  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  and  to  admit  the  free 
existence  of  many  associations  and  communities  within  the  State. 

2  Cf.  Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  translated  by  Maitland  (=  Das  Deutsche 
Gcnossenschaftsrecht,  in.  c.  2,  §  11),  and  Johannes  Althusius ;  cf.  also  Figgis,  Churches 
in  the  Modern  State, 
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exclusive  guilds,  might  form  associations,  with  a  common  hero  or  god, 
and  thus  attain  something  of  the  nature  of  a  conscious  community.1 
These  are  all  facts  which  we  should  hardly  guess  from  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  ;  but  they  are  facts  that  find  their  recognition  in  the  theory 
of  Aristotle,  who  can  speak  of  tribesmen  and  demesmen  as  forming 
associations  which  are  essential  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  households 
and  villages  as  its  constituent  members.2 

Just  as,  strong  in  his  sense  of  the  close-knit  unity  of  the  State, 
Plato  refuses  to  tolerate  any  other  association,  so  he  refuses  to  accept 
any  individual  member  who  is  not  a  serviceable  organ  of  its  life. 
Social  service  is  the  one  clue :  there  is  no  room  for  useless  members 
in  the  body  politic.  Every  element  must  be  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  State :  the  element  that  cannot  be  enlisted,  and  is  unfit  to 
serve,  is  an  ‘unjust’  element,  and  it  must  disappear.  This  sense  of 
the  burning  claim  of  the  State  on  every  citizen  explains  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Republic.  It  explains  Plato’s  attitude  to  the  invalid 
[supra,  p.  224).  He  cannot  serve,  and  it  is  better  that  he  should 
die.  The  note  of  efficiency  in  social  service  is  here  too  strong  for  our 
modern  thought,  and  this  application  of  the  organic  conception  of  the 
State  may  seem  to  us  perverse.  We  are  inclined  to  argue  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  State  is  organically  one,  it  should  carry  its  weaker  members 
with  it,  helping,  from  the  fulness  of  its  common  life,  their  defects  and 
imperfections,  and  trusting  that  the  life  of  the  whole  will  be  fuller  of 
riches  and  tenderness  because  such  members,  who  after  all  can  make 
their  peculiar  contribution,  find  recognition  and  assistance.  Plato, 
on  the  contrary,  is  ready  to  argue  that  because  the  State  is  a  working 
organism  every  member  must  work  efficiently,  and  each  must  carry 
his  share  of  the  burden — or  depart.  The  conception  of  specific  func¬ 
tion  makes  him  rigorous  :  he  will  not  have  the  quality  of  justice 
strained  by  any  false  mercy.  More  than  once  he  speaks  of  “  drones  ” 
as  the  curse  of  actual  States ;  and  he  is  resolved  that  in  his  common¬ 
wealth  there  shall  be  no  room  for  drones.  This  is  the  basis  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  emancipation  of  women ;  for  such  emancipation  is 
the  one  way  of  turning  a  sex  condemned  to  the  life  of  drones  into  a 
body  of  working  bees.  It  is,  again,  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  art :  art  must  be  an  obvious  mode  of  social  service,  and 
therefore  it  must  serve  an  obvious  social  purpose.  Finally,  it  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  his  theory  of  communism  :  for  communism  is  a  way 
of  eliminating  all  the  impediments  which  prevent  the  fullest  and  most 
efficient  ardour  of  service  in  the  highest  and  most  highly  responsible 
[organs  of  the  community.3 

1  Wilamowitz,  Staat  und  Gesellschaft  der  Griechen,  pp.  48,  51,  114.  See  also  above 
(p.  43)  on  Solon’s  law  of  associations. 

*  Ethics,  viii.,  9,  §§  5-6  (1160,  a  18-28) ;  Politics,  1.  2,  §  8  (1252,  b  28)  and  1.  3,  §  1 
(1253,  b  2-3). 

3  It  is  an  instance  of  Plato’s  anxiety  to  enlist  every  faculty  in  active  service  that  in 
the  Laws  (794  D-795  C)  he  insists  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  ambidexterity,  in 
order  that  they  may  use  their  bows  and  slings  and  javelins  most  effectively  in  defence 
of  the  State. 
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Plato  is  something  of  a  political  mystic,  in  revolt  against  the 
fact  of  difference.  Like  the  mystic,  he  would  so  completely  fuse  the 
lover  of  perfection  with  its  object — the  guardian  with  the  State — 
that  identity  is  lost  in  the  effort  to  gain  identification.  There  is 
a  deep  wisdom  in  Aristotle’s  remark  :  “  the  unity  of  the  State,  which 
he  commends  above  all  things,  would  be  like  what  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Symposium,  when  he  speaks  of  lovers,  in  the  excess 
of  their  affection,  desiring  to  grow  together  and  to  become  one  instead 
of  two,  in  which  event  one  or  both  must  necessarily  perish  ”.1  Unity, 
after  all,  is  not  the  raison  d’etre  of  a  group :  it  is  rather  the  quality 
which  a  group  must  possess  in  order~~to  attain  its  ehcT.  That  end  is 
the  richness  and  fulness  of  the  life  of  The  group  (which  Aristotle  calls 
avTdp/c6Lu)—fi  richness  to~be  gained  through  the  different  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  different  parts,  which  must  therefore  retain  their  differ¬ 
ence  ;  a  fulness  to  be  achieved  through  the  energy  of  each  member 
in  its  due  place.  Without  esprit  de  corps,  or  the  sense  of  a  unity, 
that  energy  will  not  be  forthcoming;  but  without  this  fulness  and 
richness  of  life  as  its  goal  esprit  de  corps  will  only  be  pipeclay  and 
regimental  buttons.  The  best  community  is  that  which  reminds 
every  member  that  it  is  his  duty  to  enlist  himself  in  its  service,  but 
remembers,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  its  own  duty  to  elicit  every 
energy  and  awaken  every  potentiality  in  every  one  of  its  members. 
For  the  fundamental  reality  is  the  individual  spirit ;  and  it  is  better, 
even  when  one  is  thinking  of  the  social  good,  to  think  in  terms  of  j 
eliciting  every  innate  power  of  that  spirit  than  in  terms  of  enlisting 
recruits  for  social  service. 

Plato,  however,  is  by  no  means  entirely  a  political  mystic.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  he  commends  unity  above  all  things.  His 
ultimate  ideal  is  justice  ;  and  justice  means  the  discharge  of  specific 
function.  Justice  involves  a  number  of  corollaries.  It  involves  the 
freedom  of  every  part  to  discharge  its  function  freely  ;  and  Plato  thus 
speaks  of  the  guardians  as  necessarily  having  for  their  duty  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  freedom,  and  bound  to  ensue  only  the  things  which  bear  on 
this  end  (395  B-C).  It  involves  again  the  happiness  which  comes  from 
a  conscious  sense  of  energy  directed  to  right  ends  ;  and  so  he  speaks  of 
his  city  as  founded  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  happiness  of  all  its 
members  (420  B).  Finally  it  involves  unity,  in  the  sense  of  a  scheme 
within  which,  and  for  the  sake  of  whose  realisation,  each  part  dis¬ 
charges  its  several  function  ;  and  so  he  speaks  of  the  chief  aim  of  the 
legislator,  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  State,  as  the  bond  of  unity 
(462  B-C).  But,  it  is  obvious  that  unity  which  exists  for  the  sake  of  jj* 
justice  can  onlyexist  in  the  form  of  differentiation.  It  must  be  a 
unity  of  different  parts  with  differenOunctioris  ;  and  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Platonic  State,  with  its  three  separate  classes  and  their 

1  Aristotle,  Pol.,  4,  §  6  (1262,  b  9-13).  Plato’s  real  for  unity  appears  most  obviously 
in  Rep.  462  A-E. 
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\  three  separate  functions,  is  accommodated  to  this  fact.  Plato,  after  all, 
recognises  _the  need  of  unity  in  difference  ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  when  he  insists  on  absolute  and  undifferentiated  unity,  it  is  the 
unity  of  a  part,  and  not  of  tEe~whole7jthat  he  Has~Ih~min37^  His 
concern  is  with  the  guardians  ;  and  his  anxiety  is  to  beep  them  pro¬ 
perly  differentiated  as  a  governing  organ,  as  much  as  to  insist  on  their 
identity  one  with  another  and  their  identification  with  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  guardians  in  the  issue  seem  to  become  the 
State.  The  third  class  practically  disappears :  the  auxiliaries  are 
merged  with  the  perfect  guardians  in  a  common  communism  ;  and  the 
note  of  unity  without  difference  is  dominant.  If  we  lay  stress  on  this 
fact,  then,  with  Aristotle,  we  can  accuse  Plato  of  political  mysticism.  If 
we  lay  stress  on  the  earlier  part  and  original  scheme  of  the  Republic, 
we  shall  hold  the  accusation  to  be  captious  and  unfounded.  It  is  a 
matter  of  balance ;  and  each  student  of  Plato  must  strike  the  balance 
for  himself. 
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Chapter  XI 

PLATO  AND  THE  STATES  OF  GREECE 
The  Republic  as  an  Ideal 

IT  is  easy  to  interpret  the  Republic  as  a  Utopia,  a  city  in  the 
clouds,  a  sunset  fabric  seen  for  an  hour  at  evening  and  then 
fading  into  the  night.  But  the  Republic  is  not  a  city  of 
nowhere.  It  is  based  on  actual  conditions  ;  it  is  meant  to  mould,  or 
at  any  rate  to  influence,  actual  life. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  based  on  actual  conditions.  It  contains, 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books,  an  analysis  of  the  actual  constitu¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  in  which  Sparta,  at  once  a  type  of  timocracy  and  of 
oligarchy — Athens,  a  type  of  democracy — and  Syracuse,  a  type  of 
tyranny,  all  in  turn  pass  under  review.  They  are  all,  in  Plato’s  view, 
diseased.  In  all  of  them  knowledge  is  stunted  and  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  politics  is  rife.  In  all  of  them  elements  other  than  reason — 
spirit,  the  fosterer  of  ambition  and  contention  ;  appetite,  the  parent 
of  greed  and  the  cause  of  social  cleavage — are  overgrown  ;  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  tearing  cities  in  sunder,  makes  ‘  two  States  ’  everywhere  instead 
of  one.  Diagnosing  the  disease  after  this  fashion,  Plato  prescribes  his 
cure — the  sovereignty  of  reason  ;  the  training  of  reason  in  the  ways 
of  knowledge  by  a  scientific  and  philosophic  education  ;  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  reason  from  the  yoke  of  appetite  by  a  system  of  communism  ; 
the  unification  of  the  two  States  into  one  by  the  free  working  of  a 
trained  reason  under  that  system.  The  statement  of  the  cure,  like 
the  statement  of  the  disease,  is  based  on  actual  facts.  The  training 
suggested  in  the  seventh  book  is  the  training  which  was  actually 
given  in  the  Academy ;  and  the  system  of  communism  itself,  though 
it  goes  beyond  anything  that  existed  or  had  ever  existed  in  Greece, 
is  but  an  extension  of  elements  that  Greece  had  known,  or  knew, 
either  in  her  own  borders  or  among  the  peoples  outside  the  Greek 
pale.  The  Republic  is  not  only  a  deduction  from  first  principles:  it 
is  also  an  induction  from  the  facts  of  Greek  life. 

Based  on  actual  conditions,  the  Republic  was  also  meant  to  influ¬ 
ence  actual  life.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Republic  (or  the  Laws) 
side  by  side  with  the  genuine  Epistles,  more  especially  the  seventh, 
without  believing  that  political  reform  was  the  preoccupation  of 
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Plato’s  mind.  If  he  was  a  political  idealist,  he  was,  in  intention,  an 
actual  politician.  It  has  even  been  suggested,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
he  fell  short  of  a  perfect  idealism  just  because  he  was  so  eager  to 
realise  his  ideal ;  that  he  failed  to  carry  his  principle  of  communism 
beyond  the  class  of  trained  guardians,  because  he  had  hopes  of  actually 
realising  that  principle  if  its  operation  were  confined  to  that  class. 
Without  going  so  far,  we  may  certainly  maintain  that  just  because 
Plato’s  communism  was  the  communism  of  only  one  class,  and  just 
because  the  education  he  desired  to  see  was  the  education  of  a  limited 
number  of  citizens,  he  believed  in  its  realisation  and  hoped  to  secure 
its  adoption.  The  city  that  he  is  founding  is  a  Greek  city  (470  E). 
“  It  is  not  impossible ;  nor  do  we  speak  of  things  that  are  impossible, 
though  even  by  ourselves  they  are  admitted  to  be  difficult  ”  (499  I)). 
“  Not  only  would  our  laws  be  for  the  best,  if  they  could  be  enacted  ; 
the  enactment  of  them  though  difficult  is  not  impossible”  (502  C). 
“  What  has  been  said  about  the  State  and  its  government  is  not 
a  mere  dream,  and  though  difficult  it  is  not  impossible  ;  but  it  is 
only  possible  when  philosophers  become  kings,  or  kings  philosophers  ” 
(540  D).  Granted  the  philosopher,  and  granted  a  tabula  rasa  for 
his  work,  the  ideal  may  yet  be  realised ;  and  Plato  therefore  proposes 
to  begin  by  banishing  “  into  the  country  ”  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  who  are  over  the  age  of  ten,  and  by  training  the  pure  innocence 
of  children  in  the  ways  of  ideal  justice  (540  E).1 

But  Plato  has  another  point  of  view  ;  and  it  comes  to  the  front  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  Republic.  “The  city  is  founded 
in  words ;  for  on  earth  I  imagine  it  nowhere  exists  ”  (592  A).  Per¬ 
haps,  he  adds,  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  as  an  ensample  for  him  who 
wishes  to  see,  and,  seeing,  to  establish  his  life  accordingly.  The  truth 
is  that  we  have  to  distinguish  between  realisation  of  the  ideal  as  it 
stands,  in  a  single  concrete  embodiment,  and  realisation  of  the  ideal 
in  its  spirit,  as  a  permeating  force  in  all  societies.2  For  the  former 
Plato  hoped,  but  hoped  in  doubt :  for  the  latter  he  hoped  with  a 
more  assured  certainty.  Thinking  of  the  latter,  he  can  say,  “  It 
is  no  matter,  whether  it  exists  or  ever  will  exist  ”.  It  is  built  of 
thought 

therefore  never  built  at  all, 

And  therefore  built  for  ever  ; 

'This  passage  is  important  as  showing  that  Plato  has  in  mind  some  actual  Greek 
city,  and  the  actual  reform  of  that  city.  The  passage,  it  should  be  noticed,  comes  at 
the  end  of  Book  VII,  after  the  description  of  those  higher  studies  which  are  to  train 
the  philosopher-kings. 

'J  Adam,  in  his  edition  of  the  Republic ,  follows  the  view  that  a  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  Greek  or  earthly  city  of  Books  II-IV  (which  contain  the  first  sketch 
of  education  and  the  suggestion  of  communism),  and  the  heavenly  city,  meant  for 
humanity  at  large,  of  Books  V-VII,  in  which  the  suggestion  of  the  rule  of  philosophers 
and  the  second  sketch  of  education  occur.  The  view  seems  subjective.  The  rule  of 
philosophers,  duly  trained  by  science  and  philosophy,  is  an  essential  part  of  Plato’s 
first  (and  only)  city,  which  always  remains  specifically  Greek  (cj.  the  preceding  note). 
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and  it  is  enough  if  it  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  as  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  man’s  thoughts  and  actions.  Hence  it  is  that  Plato  is  not 
greatly  concerned  about  the  practicability  of  his  ideal.  The  inquii’y 
is  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  and  not  with  a  view  to  proving  that  such 
things  could  exist  in  fact  (472  C-D).  The  fact  must  fall  short  of 
the  theory  in  its  approximation  to  perfect  truth ;  action  must  lag 
behind  thought  (473  A).  The  world  of  facts  which  we  see  is  a 
world  in  which  principles  dwell,  but  in  which  they  are  conditioned, 
on  this  hand  and  on  that,  by  this  and  that  limitation.  Our  thoughts 
can  think  away  these  conditions,  and  our  minds  can  construct  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  as  it  would  be  if  the  true  principles  of  human  life 
had  free  play  (501  A-C) .  Such  a  picture  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  an  ab¬ 
straction,  indeed :  it  is  bare,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  conditions  among 
which  principles  must  actually  work,  and  by  which  they  must  submit 
to  be  modified.  But  though  such  conditions  have  been  taken  away, 
or  thought  away,  the  principles  remain ;  and  the  principles  are  no 
dreams,  but  actualities  no  less  real,  and  indeed  more  real,  than  those 
conditions.  If,  having  made  this  abstraction  of  principles,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  suppose  different  and  more  favourable  conditions  for  their 
operation  and  to  sketch  their  operation  under  those  conditions,  we  are 
in  a  sense  dreaming,  and  yet,  in  another  sense — provided  always  that 
the  conditions  thought  away  are  not  inevitable,  and  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  postulated  are  not  impossible — we  may  be  very  far  from  dream¬ 
ing.  Everything  depends  on  the  society  in  which  we  live.  If  that 
society  will  think  away,  and  put  away,  the  old  conditions;  if  it  will 
think  itself  into,  and  adopt,  the  new — then  the  dream  may  come 
true,  and  the  dream-city  may  become  a  builded  city.  There  were 
times  when  Plato  hoped  as  much  of  the  society  of  his  day.  But  even 
if  this  is  impossible,  the  dream  has  still  its  value.  It  is  to  the  good 
that  we  should  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  essentials 
and  the  accidents  of  our  life — between  its  eternal  principles  and  its 
mutable  forms.  We  are  prone  to  take  the  society  in  which  we  live 
in  its  entirety — essence  and  accident,  principle  and  condition — as 
one  valid  whole  possessed  of  equal  value  throughout.  The  dream 
may  lift  us  above  that  level,  and  helping  us  to  distinguish  the 
different  elements  of  our  life  it  may  also  help  to  give  us  more  control 
over  our  life.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  new  conditions  imagined  in 
thought  may  become  a  leaven  and  a  ferment,  and  the  dream  may 
live  as  an  influence  if  it  is  not  established  as  a  fact.  It  may  even 
live  as  an  influence  for  many  more  generations  of  mortal  men  than 
it  could  ever  have  lived  as  an  established  fact.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  the  Republic  has  exercised  in  history 
through  its  operation  on  the  minds  of  many  generations.  But  it  is 
perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  influence  of  Plato’s  dream-city  has  been 
at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  actual  city  of  Sparta. 

Yet  Plato  thought  away  many  conditions  which  we  still  regard 
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as  inevitable  ;  and  he  thought  into  being  others  which  we  still  hold 
to  be  impossible.  Private  property  exists  :  the  family  exists  :  de¬ 
mocracy  exists.  The  only  communistic  state  in  history  is  that  of 
the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay  :  no  civilised  society,  and  no  class  in  such  a 
society,  has  ever  turned  itself  into  a  single  family,  with  wives  and 
children  in  common  :  Marcus  Aurelius  was  once  Emperor  in  Rome, 
but  even  in  his  day  the  Roman  Empire  was  not  governed  by 
philosophers.  The  principles  of  human  life,  after  all,  are  principles 
which  must  operate  among  actual  men.  Human  nature,  as  we  know 
it,  has  at  its  core  the  sense  of  personality.  That  sense  demands 
property  :  it  demands  the  life  of  the  family  :  it  demands  a  voice  in 
the  direction  of  all  the  forces  of  public  control  to  which  it  is  subject. 
Plato  would  fain  have  transcended  these  limitations.  He  had  seized 
upon  the  principles  which  are,  and  have  always  been,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  every  State.  He  saw  that  the  State  is  a  product 
of  mind :  he  saw  that  it  is  an  organic  unity,  in  which  every  part 
has  a  function.  But  he  postulated  conditions  for  the  operation  of 
these  principles  with  which  it  is  hard  to  agree.  If  the  State  is  a 
product  of  mind,  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  separated  into  three 
distinct  classes,  Avith  a  special  training  for  one  of  these,  and  a  reserva¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  government  for  the  class  so  trained.  If  its  unity 
is  organic,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  family  should  be  abolished 
or  private  property  destroyed.  Plato  speaks  of  a  stage  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  reason  when,  conscious  of  its  new  powers,  it  uses  them 
as  it  were  in  play  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  everything,  like 
a  young  dog  which  fleshes  its  teeth  by  indiscriminate  tearing  and 
rending  (539  B).  But  he  had  himself  attained  to  a  stage  when 
reason  is  still  more  masterful  and  almost  as  destructive.  He  had 
risen  above  contradictions  to  the  eternal  principles  of  life  ;  and  in 
the  strength  of  his  hold  upon  them  he  was  eager  to  enforce  them  on 
the  world  for  its  salvation.  He  did  not  sufficiently  recognise  that 
these  principles  had  been  working  throughout  history,  under  what¬ 
ever  limitations,  and  however  dimly  apprehended  ;  and  he  was  too 
anxious  to  make  their  conscious  apprehension  by  the  philosopher 
into  a  ground  for  attacking  all  their  past  works. 

History  may  not  be,  what  Burke  held  it  to  be,  “  the  known 
march  of  the  ordinary  providence  of  God  ”  ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  (if 
it  be  not,  as  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is,  a  chaos)  a  field  on  which 
the  fundamental  principles  of  human  life  have  been  steadily  if 
imperfectly  at  work  throughout  recorded  time.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  organic  unity,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  organic  growth. 
Growth,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  tree  grows,  there  never  can  be  in 
human  affairs  ;  all  the  institutions  of  men,  as  Plato  taught,  are  the 
creations  and  product  of  men’s  minds.  But  we  may  still  speak  of 
growth  when  we  reflect  that  our  minds  create  slowly  and  tentatively, 
with  a  conscious  realisation  of  only  those  immediate  purposes,  which 
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our  creations,  as  new  purposes  are  added  to  them,  and  as  they  fit 
themselves  gradually  to  our  general  scheme  of  life,  may  nevertheless 
transcend.  If  we  call  such  growth  organic,  because,  with  all  its 
differences,  it  has  its  likenesses  to  the  growth  of  organic  life  in  the 
world  of  nature,  we  may  say  that  Plato  failed  to  reckon  with  the 
organic  growth  of  human  institutions.  He  did  not  recognise  the 
development  of  the  past,  seeing  in  it  corruption  from  a  fixed  ideal 
rather  than  the  development  of  a  growing  ideal :  he  did  not  re¬ 
cognise  the  development  of  the  future,  in  which  the  ideal  even  of 
the  philosopher  will  be  expanded  and  transcended.  He  has  a 
static  ideal,  which  must  be  “preserved  in  its  original  form,  and  no 
innovation  made”  (424  B).  Yet  we  have  to  remember  that  Plato 
lived  in  juventute  mundi,  in  a  Greek  world  in  which  the  political 
creations  of  law-givers,  like  the  artistic  creations  of  the  sculptor, 
were  conceived  to  be  fashioned  according  to  an  eternal  type  of  truth 
and  beauty.  Upon  us  rests  the  antiquitas  saeculi  ;  and  if  Plato 
thought  too  much  in  terms  of  creation,  and  believed  too  much  in  a 
permanent  ideal,  we  perhaps  think  too  much  in  terms  of  evolution, 
and  believe  too  much  in  le  mouvement  necessaire  des  choses.  Things 
only  move  when  we  make  them  move,  by  the  work  of  our  thoughts 
and  the  effort  of  our  will ;  and  our  thoughts  and  our  will  must  be 
directed  by  some  ideal.  Political  life  is  the  domain  of  making,  and 
not  of  growth.  It  is  dead  without  its  idealists :  it  stagnates  unless 
there  are  put  before  it  visions  of  new  institutions  for  the  realisation 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  whether  they  be,  as  in  Plato’s  day, 
the  institution  of  philosopher-kings  living  a  life  of  ascetic  commun¬ 
ism,  or,  as  in  our  own,  the  institution  of  a  more  perfect  democracy 
controlling  securely  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  ex¬ 
change. 

The  Judgment  of  Actual  States  in  the  Light  of  the  Ideal 

The  ideal  of  the  Republic,  we  have  seen,  is  not  ideal  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  divorced  from  actuality  (no  real  or  valuable  ideal  ever  is 
so  divorced)  :  it  is  ideal  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  exhibition  of  what 
actual  States  would  be,  if  they  conformed  with  those  fundamental 
laws  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature  on  which,  even  as  they 
stand,  they  are  based,  but  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they 
fall  short.  Standing  as  it  does  in  relation  to  the  actual,  Plato’s  ideal 
has  an  actual  and  practical  value.  Not  only  can  it  aid  the  practical 
intellect,  by  furnishing  a  goal  and  a  purpose  with  which  actual  life 
can  be  brought  into  conformity :  it  can  also  aid  pure  reason,  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  standard  or  criterion  in  the  light  of  which  actual  life  may 
be  judged.  “The  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  absolute  justice  is  for 
the  sake  of  attaining  an  ideal,  in  order  that  men  may  judge  of  their 
actual  condition  according  to  the  standard  which  that  ideal  exhibits 
and  the  degree  in  which  their  condition  resembles  it  ”  (472  C-D). 
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This  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  ideal  Utopias,  such  as  Plato’s 
State :  even  if  they  cannot  be  realised,  they  can  yet  enable  us  to 
understand  the  real.  By  showing  us  what  the  State  would  be  if  its 
immanent  principles  were  fully  realised,  they  show  us  the  real  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  State  as  it  is.  It  is  only  in  such  an  ideal  aspect  that 
the  State  can  be  understood  ;  for  if  the  mere  phenomena  of  its  actual 
working  were  alone  considered,  we  should  be  able  indeed  to  collect 
a  number  of  facts  about  the  State,  but  not  to  grasp  the  reasons  for 
its  being  or  the  significance  of  its  function.  In  this  sense  political 
theory  must  always  deal  with  ideals.  It  must  consider  what  the  State 
might  be,  rather  than  what  it  is,  in  order  to  understand  what  it  is. 
It  must  investigate  the  healthy  or,  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  the  ‘  right  ’ 
State ;  and  the  right  State  must  be  an  ideal,  because  every  actual 
State  is  to  some  extent  defective  and  ‘  perverted  ’.  Political  theory 
must  abstract  the  form  of  the  State  from  the  matter  in  which  it  is 
involved,  exactly  as  geometrical  science  abstracts  the  form  of  the 
straight  line  from  the  matter  of  the  solid  in  which  it  is  involved. 
There  is  no  straight  line  of  only  one  dimension  in  rerum  natura  ; 
and  there  is  no  ideal  State.  But  Euclid  postulates  the  one,  and 
Plato  and  Aristotle  postulate  the  other,  as  the  condition  of  sciences 
which  are  none  the  less  sciences  because  they  proceed  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  something  ‘  unreal,’  and  indeed  are  only  sciences  because 
they  proceed  on  such  an  assumption. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  books  of  the  Republic  Plato  seeks  to 
judge  and  measure  actual  States  by  the  degree  to  which  they  recede 
from  the  ideal.  His  judgment  of  actual  States  takes  the  form  of 
a  description  of  the  corruption,  in  successive  stages,  of  that  ideal. 
Though,  however,  his  description  thus  takes  a  quasi-historical  form, 
it  is  not^an  historical  sequence  which  Plato  attempts  to  trace.  He 
does  not  imagine  that  there  ever  actually  was  an  ideal  State  in  the 
beginning,  or  that  the  order  of  the  stages  which  he  describes  repre¬ 
sents  an  historical  series.  He  gives  a  logical  and  d  priori  picture 
of  the  course  that  corruption  would  take,  supposing  that  we  began 
with  an  ideal  State,  a  perfect  product  of  perfect  mind,  and  that  the 
degradation  of  that  State  proceeded  from  within,  and  not  from  the 
accidents  of  external  impulse.  The  principle  which  underlies  the 
whole  sketch  is  the  old  principle,  that  the  State  is  a  product  of  mind  ; 
and  the  argument  is  that  successively  inferior  types  of  State  are 
the  products  of  successively  inferior  types  of  mind.  But  the  suc¬ 
cession  is  a  logical  succession :  the  priority  of  the  ideal  State  is 
what  Aristotle  would  call  priority  in  ‘nature’  (or  idea),  and  not 
priority  in  time.  Just  as  before  we  witnessed  the  logical  construction 
of  a  State,  in  which  each  psychological  factor  was  successively  intro¬ 
duced,  not  in  order  of  time,  but  in  order  of  importance,  so  we  now 
witness  a  destruction  of  the  State,  in  which  each  psychological  factor 
is  successively  taken  away,  again  in  order  of  importance.  As  the 
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factor  of  reason  was  the  last  to  be  added  in  construction,  so,  in  the 
reverse  process,  it  is  the  first  to  be  taken  away  ;  and  then,  stage  by 
stage,  the  State  is  made  to  depend  on  fewer  and  worse  psychological 
elements,  until  in  tyranny  it  depends  only  on  appetite  and  the  worst 
element  of  appetite.  But  if  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  claim  an  his¬ 
torical  intention  for  this  sketch,  wre  must  not  deny  its  historical  bear¬ 
ing.  These  books  have  been  called  the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophy 
of  history : 1  if  they  are  not  history,  they  explain  history,  and  show 
why  history  is  a  record,  not  of  the  perfect  idea  of  the  State,  but  of 
its  various  perversions.  They  show  that  history  has  not  been  made 
by  the  full  mind  of  man,  acting  in  the  proper  hierarchy  of  its  parts, 
but  created  as  it  were  by  fragments  of  mind,  each  acting  in  isolation. 
And  again,  it  is  certainly  implied  in  Plato  that  the  ideal  State, 
considered  as  existing  in  rerum  natura,  is  subject  to  laws  of  his¬ 
torical  mutation.  It  knows  a  process  of  growth  and  of  increase 
(424  A)  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  exempt  from  a  law  of  decay, 
which  leads  to  its  final  collapse  (546).  A  law  of  deterioration,  such 
as  is  visible  in  plants,  equally  affects  man;  and  an  inferior  pro¬ 
geny  will  in  the  course  of  time  produce  an  inferior  State.  It 
is  therefore  implied  by  Plato  that  the  ideal  State  will  change,  and, 
if  it  changes  by  a  logical  series  of  stages,  will  change  in  the  way 
which  he  suggests.  Aristotle  criticises  Plato  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  and  urges  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  constitutions  do  not 
alter  in  the  sequence  Plato  describes  :  oligarchy  does  not  always  pass 
into  democracy,  or  democracy  into  tyranny ;  in  actual  life,  a  demo¬ 
cracy  will  pass  into  an  oligarchy  as  readily  as  into  a  tyranny.2  The 
answer  to  this  criticism  is,  partly  that  it  is  beside  the  mark,  for 
Plato  was  not  writing  history  or  generalising  from  history ;  partly 
that,  even  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  Plato’s  sequence  may  be 
vindicated,  if  we  do  not  regard  the  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule 
ofi  constitutional  change.  The  actual  course  of  Gre&k  history,  it  is 
true,  often  intercalated  tyranny  between  oligarchy  and  democracy, 
and  made  tyranny  the  preparation  for  democracy,  though  there  are 
cases  in  which  democracy  passed  into  tyranny,  as  4t'  did  at  Syracuse 
in  the  fourth  century.  But  the  communes  of  mediaeval  Italy  ex¬ 
actly  followed  Plato’s  sequence :  the  oligarchical  commune  either 
succumbed  before  the  democratic  popolo,  or  admitted  it  to  a  share 
in  the  government ;  and  in  either  case  a  division  of  classes  still  sur¬ 
vived,  acute  enough  to  paralyse  the  State  and  ultimately  introduce  a 
tyranny,  open  or  concealed.3 

1  Nettleship,  Lectures,  p.  299.  2  Pol.,  v.  12,  §  7  sqq.  (1316  a). 

3  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lutoslawski  that  Aristotle  uses  Plato’s  theory  of  con¬ 
stitutional  change,  in  spite  of  his  criticism.  It  may  be  added  that  Aristotle’s  own  ac¬ 
count  of  constitutional  change  is  not  really  historical,  but  rather,  like  Plato’s  account, 
logical.  He  starts  from  monarchy,  which  is  the  State  of  the  perfect  virtue  of  a  single 
man,  and  sketches  a  succession,  based  on  ethical  grounds,  of  aristocracy,  oligarchy, 
tyranny,  and  democracy  (in.  15,  §§  11-12;  1286.  b).  That  succession  rests  not  on  em¬ 
piric  grounds  of  history,  but  on  ethical  preconceptions  (Hermann-Swoboda,  Lehrbuch 
der  Griech,  S  t  oats  alter  turn  er ,  hi.  1,  p.  29). 
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There  is  thus  something  of  an  historical  bearing  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  the  Republic.  On  the  whole,  however,  Plato  is 
not  occupied  by  problems  of  historical  genesis,  or  in  explaining  how 
things  come  to  be  what  they  are  through  a  series  of  years  :  he  is 
rather  taking  a  section,  as  it  were,  through  things  as  they  stand  at 
a  given  moment  of  time,  in  his  own  day,  and  he  is  comparing,  in  the 
light  of  the  criterion  of  his  ideal  State,  the  different  values  of  the 
different  elements  of  that  section.  His  purpose  appears  clearly  in 
his  half-jesting,  half-serious  condemnation  of  the  tyrant  as  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  times  worse  than  the  ruler  of  the  ideal 
State.  But  wre  may  perhaps  also  suspect  another  purpose.  Plato 
is  always  practical ;  and  even  while  the  ideal  is  being  used  as  a 
criterion  by  the  speculative  intellect,  it  tends  to  become  a  goal  for 
the  practical.  The  sketch  of  constitutional  change  and  corruption 
indicates,  after  all,  the  true  way  of  reforming  corrupt  States  and 
restoring  them  to  the  level  of  the  ideal.  Corruption  of  the  State, 
we  find,  always  implies  a  corruption  of  the  character  of  its  citizens. 
States  are  made  what  they  are  by  the  type  of  mind  they  represent. 
The  ideal  State  is  ideal  because  it  represents  a  type  of  mind  in  which 
a  perfect  adjustment  of  the  faculties  has  been  realised.  A  corrupt 
State  is  corrupt,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  because  it  represents  a 
type  of  mind  in  which  such  adjustment  has  been,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  disturbed.  But  if  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  the  one  hope 
of  reformation  of  the  State  lies  in  effecting  among  its  members  a 
readjustment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  An  oligarchy,  for  instance, 
can  only  be  reformed  by  a  readjustment  which  reduces  the  elements 
of  appetite  and  acquisitiveness  to  due  proportions.  But  such  read¬ 
justment  can  only  be  affected  by  education;  and  thus  the  practical 
result  emerges  from  Plato’s  sketch  of  constitutional  change  and 
corruption,  that  the  way  of  education  is  the  one  and  only  way  of 
political  reform.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  tinker  with  constitutional 
machinery  (and  here  Plato  is  criticising  in  advance  the  line  of 
argument  followed  by  Aristotle  in  Book  VI  of  the  Politics)  :  the 
only  true  reformer  is  he  who  makes  his  fellow-citizens  better  men.1 

But  the  more  immediate  and  obvious  purpose  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  books  of  the  Republic  is  the  purpose  which  originally  inspired 
the  construction  of  the  ideal  State  in  the  second  book.  Plato  was 
led  to  the  construction  of  an  ideal  State  by  the  desire  to  discover 
the  true  nature  of  justice.  He  held  that  if  justice  were  studied 
as  it  is  writ  large  in  the  just  State,  it  might  then  be  understood  as 
it  is  writ  small  in  the  just  man.  In  the  same  way  he  is  impelled  to 
the  description  of  States  which  fall  short  of  the  ideal  by  the  desire 
to  discover  the  nature  of  injustice;  and  in  the  same  way  he  assumes 

1  Incidentally  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  criticism  which  Aristotle  urges  against 
the  Platonic  scheme  of  communism  (that  it  is  too  much  a  matter  of  changes  of 
machinery)  might  have  been  urged  by  Plato,  with  as  much  (or  as  little)  justice,  against 
Aristotle’s  scherrie  of  constitutional  reform, 
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that  if  injustice  is  studied  in  the  large  characters  of  the  unjust  State, 
it  will  more  readily  be  understood  in  the  minute  characters  of  the 
individual  soul.  Hence  it  is  that  as  he  studies  the  four  successive 
corruptions  of  the  ideal  State — timocracy,  oligarchy,  democracy, 
and  tyranny — he  follows  with  an  exact  logic  the  same  order  of 
procedure  in  every  case,  sketching  first  the  origin  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  corrupt  form  of  State,  and  then  depicting  the  type  of 
individual  character  to  which  it  corresponds  and  from  which  it 
springs.1  Nor  is  this  all.  Plato’s  ultimate  object  in  the  Republic 
is  not  only  to  discover  the  nature  of  justice  and  injustice,  but  also 
to  determine  whether  justice  is  happiness  and  injustice  misery.  In 
order  to  attain  this  object,  he  must  necessarily  describe,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  the  happiness  or  misery  which  they  entail,  the 
various  degrees  of  unjust  States  and  men ;  and  thus  he  will  be 
prepared,  when  the  enumeration  is  complete,  to  compare  the  final 
stage  of  injustice  with  the  ideal  of  justice,  and  to  contrast  the 
relative  happiness  and  unhappiness  of  the  life  of  pure  justice  and 
that  of  pure  injustice  (545  A:  544  A).  From  this  point  of  view 
the  genetic  method  pursued  by  Plato  acquires  a  new  significance. 
As  step  by  step  he  traces  the  process  of  descent  from  one  stage  to 
another,  it  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  still  what  a  gulf  is  set  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  descent.  We  begin  to  be  aware 
of  the  depth  of  the  descent  as  we  trace  its  successive  stages ;  and  we 
are  prepared  for  the  final  verdict  that  the  perfectly  unjust  man  is  at 
least  four  stages  lower  than  the  perfectly  just,  and  “separated  by  an 
enormous  distance  in  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain  ”  (588  A).2 

Such  being  the  purpose  of  the  sketch  of  constitutional  change 
and  corruption,  it  follows  that  its  basis  is  psychological,  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  the  ideal  State  was  psy¬ 
chological.  The  ideal  State  was  based  on  a  harmonious  union  of 
the  three  elements  of  reason,  spirit,  and  appetite,  in  which  reason  was 
dominant.  The  next  form  of  State  is  based  on  a  less  harmonious 
union,  in  which  reason  has  lost  its  due  place,  and  spirit,  the  element 
next  to  reason,  has  obtained  control.  The  three  succeeding  forms — 
oligarchy,  democracy,  and  tyranny — ai’e  all  based  on  the  supremacy 
of  appetite,  and  the  consequent  discord,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
the  elements  of  the  soul.  If  three  different  forms  of  State  are  thus 

1  The  fact  that  Plato  treats  first  the  State,  and  then  the  individual,  in  the  order  of 
exposition,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  the  order  of  causation  the  individual 
comes  first  and  the  State  second.  The  State  is  what  it  is  because  it  is  composed  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  “  The  States  are  as  the  men  are  :  .  .  .  they  grow 
out  of  human  character  ”  (544  E  ;  cf.  435  E).  Plato  thus  assumes,  somewhat  like 
Herbert  Spencer,  that  the  character  of  the  aggregate  depends  on  that  of  the  units  ;  and 
that,  given  a  sufficient  number  of  timocratic  men,  the  timocratic  State  ensues.  This  is 
to  forget  that  the  relations  of  the  units  determine  the  character  of  a  group  no  less  than 
the  character  of  the  units. 

2  An  essential  purpose  of  the  sketch  of  constitutional  change  in  the  Republic  is  thus 
its  representation  of  the  tragedy  of  the  soul  which  suffers  corruption  and  falls  into 
injustice.  In  this  respect  the  Republic  is  like  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  ■ 
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based  on  the  element  of  appetite,  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
three  different  forms  or  degrees  of  appetite ;  and  Plato  explains  that 
there  is  such  a  difference.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  distinguish 
between  necessary  appetites,  whose  satisfaction  is  beneficial,  and  un¬ 
necessary  appetites,  which  do  no  good,  and  sometimes  do  the  reverse 
of  good.  In  the  former  class  comes  the  appetite  for  food  and  the 
necessities  of  life  in  general.  Appetites  of  this  class  may  be  held 
to  conduce  to  production,  and  they  may  be  termed  the  acquisitive 
appetites.  In  the  latter  class  comes  the  appetite  for  delicate  food  and, 
generally,  for  all  luxuries  ;  and  appetites  of  this  class  may  be  held 
to  conduce  to  consumption  and  be  termed,  accordingly,  spendthrift 
(558  D-559  C).  A  basis  is  thus  gained  for  the  distinction  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy  :  oligarchy  rests  on  the  appetites  w'hich 
conduce  to  production ;  democracy  represents  not  only  appetites  of 
this  order,  but  also  appetites  of  the  spendthrift  kind.  It  would  be 
possible  to  regard  tyranny  as  resting  purely  on  appetites  of  the  latter 
kind  ;  but  Plato  feels  that  its  peculiar  nature  demands  a  further 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  appetite ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Republic  we  are  therefore  taught  to  distinguish 
between  appetites  which  are  legitimate  or  natural  and  appetites  which 
are  illegitimate  or  unnatural.  The  latter  are  the  appetites  of  the  wild 
beast  within  us  :  they  differ  from  the  appetite  for  luxuries  because 
they  are  bestial  rather  than  human.  We  may  know  their  nature 
from  the  dreams  by  which  we  are  visited  in  the  night,  when  we  have 
lain  down  to  sleep  uncomposed  by  meditation,  when  images  of  Lust 
and  Crime  haunt  our  pillow,  and  “  the  lawless  wild-beast  nature 
which  is  in  all  of  us,  even  in  good  men,  peers  out  in  sleep”  (572  B).1 
This  is  the  element  of  human  nature— if  we  can  call  that  human 
which  is  bestial ;  and  yet,  because  it  is  in  all  of  us,  it  must  be  called 
human — which  tyranny  represents,  and  by  which  tyranny  is  bred 
(571  B-572  B). 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  Plato’s  explanation  of  the  vise 
of  perverted  States  is  a  doctrine  of  excess  and  the  inevitable  nemesis 
which  attends  excess.  Each  of  these  States  in  turn,  pushing  its 
characteristic  principle  to  a  point  at  which  it  recoils,  is 
Consumed  by  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 

Oligarchy  pursues  wealth  till  it  perishes  of  wealth  :  democracy 
pursues  freedom  till  it  is  ruined  by  freedom. 2  “The  excessive  in- 

1  If  we  have  meditated  duly  before  we  retire,  Plato  adds,  the  rational  part  is  active 
in  dreams,  and  we  attain  truth.  Perhaps  ASschylus  meant  something  of  the  same  order 
when  he  speaks  of  the  memory  of  wrongdoing  as  trickling,  drop  by  drop,  before  the 
mind  in  sleep,  so  that  the  wisdom  born  of  suffering  comes  to  men  without  their 
knowing  ( Agamemnon ,  lines  180  sq.). 

2  Cf.  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  Scene  ii. : — 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.  Our  natures  do  pursue, 

Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane, 

A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 
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crease  of  anything  often  causes  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  seasons  and  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  but  above  all  of  forms  of  government”  (563  E-564  A).  This  is 
a  phase  of  that  universal  law  of  deterioration  which  affects  both 
plants  and  beasts  and  the  cities  of  men  (546  A).  The  further  one 
element  of  the  State  pushes  a  principle  exclusive  to  itself,  the  further 
it  recedes  from  the  other  elements.  Division  ensues  ;  and  division, 
the  parent  of  sedition,  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  political  change, 
which  begins  in  a  disturbance  of  the  harmony  of  the  State  (545  D), 
and  grows  with  each  increase  of  that  disturbance.  When  in  an 
oligarchy,  for  instance,  the  wealthy  increase  their  wealth  and 
emphasise  the  rights  of  property,  poverty  is  automatically  increased 
pari  passu,  and  the  proletariate  begins  equally  to  affirm  that  a  man 
is  none  the  less  a  man  for  being  poor.  Class  consciousness  develops, 
and  with  it  class  war  ;  and  revolution  is  easy,  when  once  the  conditions 
of  involution  are  present.  When  a  body  is  once  diseased,  a  mere 
touch  may  produce  an  illness ;  for  revolutions,  though  they  may 
spring  from  slight  occasions,  are  always  the  issue  of  grave  causes 
(556  E).1  It  is  obvious  that  along  this  line  of  thought  Plato 
reaches  something  like  an  economic  interpretation  of  constitutional 
change.  He  believes  that  changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  tend 
to  produce  political  changes.  When  once  the  ideal  communism  of 
the  ideal  State  is  disturbed — as  soon  as  the  citizens  of  a  timocracy 
have  introduced  private  property,  and  still  more  when  the  members 
of  an  oligarchy  have  made  the  accumulation  of  private  property 
their  sole  object — the  struggle  to  determine  the  distribution  of 
property  will  begin  to  involve  political  struggles,  and  any  grave 
excess  or  inequality  in  such  distribution  will  lead  to  dissension  and 
revolution.  We  should  be  guilty  of  exaggeration,  however,  if  we 
regarded  Plato’s  interpretation  of  history  as  primarily  economic. 
His  interpretation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  primarily  psychological.  It  is 
true  that  the  element  of  appetite,  which  is  the  psychological  basis  of 
economic  life,  underlies  all  the  three  last  forms  of  States,  and  that 
this  fact  necessarily  involves  an  insistence  on  the  influence  of  economic 
factors  in  determining  their  growth  and  decay.  But  appetite  is  a 
wide  term.  As  it  is  expressed  in  oligarchy,  it  is  certainly  economic 
in  character.  As  it  is  expressed  in  democracy  and  in  tyranny,  it  in¬ 
cludes  elements  which  can  hardly  be  termed  economic.  Democracy 

1  “  Revolutions  do  not  arise  on  slight  issues,  but  from  slight  occasions  ”  ( Politics , 
v.  4,  §  i :  1303,  b  17-18).  The  debt  which  Aristotleowes  to  Plato  in  the  theory  of  revolu¬ 
tions  expounded  in  Book  V  of  the  Politics  is  obvious.  That  theory  is  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  excess  and  the  nemesis  of  excess.  Aristotle  draws  the  conclusion  that  if  a  constitution 
resting  on  an  excess  is  to  be  preserved,  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  should  be 
introduced.  In  an  oligarchy,  for  instance,  the  principle  of  wealth  should  not  be 
driven  to  its  logical  conclusion,  but  a  considerable  element  of  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  freedom,  on  which  democracy  rests,  should  be  admitted.  A  constitution 
will  thus  be  preserved  by  being  reduced  from  the  excess  to  which  it  tends  in  the 
direction  of  a  mean  (a  conception  also  applied  to  politics  by  Plato  in  the  Politicus) ; 
and  since  the  mean  maybe  secured  by  a  mixture  of  two  extremes,  Aristotle  thus  attains 
his  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  mixed  constitution. 
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springs  from  the  desire  “  to  live  as  one  likes,”  like  the  birds  of  the 
air ;  and  tyranny  is  based  on  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  cupido 
dominandi  which  are  strong  in  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  In  neither 
is  the  economic  factor  dominant ;  while,  as  for  timocracy,  its  basis 
is  not  appetite,  but  the  element  of  spirit  and  the  point  of  honour, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pride  of  property  is  also  an 
element  in  its  growth  and  character. 

A  last  factor  which  enters  into  Plato’s  account  of  the  different 
forms  of  perverted  States  is  his  knowledge  of  contemporary  history 
and  his  own  experience  of  politics.  The  picture  of  tyranny,  it  has 
been  suggested,  is  copied  from  the  career  of  Dionysius  I  at  Syracuse, 
where  tyranny  had  succeeded  democracy  in  accordance  with  Plato’s 
scheme  ;  and  it  has  been  noted  that  in  one  passage,  in  which  he 
apparently  alludes  to  his  own  experience  at  Syracuse  in  387,  Plato 
almost  breaks  the  bounds  of  the  form  of  dialogue  and  speaks  in  his 
proper  person.  The  verdict  on  the  tyrant,  he  begs  his  hearers  to 
suppose,  is  given  by  one  “  who  is  able  to  judge,  and  has  dwelt  in  the 
same  place  with  him,  and  been  present  in  his  daily  life  and  known 
him  in  all  his  family  relations”  (577  A).  The  features  of  the 
timocratic  State,  as  Plato  expressly  says,  may  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  Crete  and  Sparta — the  Sparta,  it  is  true,  of  an  earlier 
age  leather  than  that  of  Plato’s  own  time.  It  follows  from  this  that 
though  there  are  Spartan  features  in  Plato's  ideal  State,  Sparta  as  a 
whole  is  far  from  being  his  ideal.  It  is  rather  a  corruption  of  the 
ideal — a  corruption  which,  in  the  fifth  century,  had  not  sunk  lower 
than  timocracy,  but  which,  as  it  stood  in  the  early  years  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Spartan  Empire,  seems  to  supply 
some  of  the  features  of  Plato’s  description  of  oligarchy.1  That 
Athens  is  the  basis  of  his  sketch  of  democracy  is  obvious.  The 
picture  which  he  draws  seems,  indeed,  almost  a  definite  answer  to 
the  praise  of  democracy  in  the  funeral  speech  which  Thucydides 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles ; 2  while  commentators  have  de¬ 
tected  in  the  “  democratic  man  ”  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
Alcibiades.  But  though  there  is  thus  a  rich  reference  to  history, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  historical  ex¬ 
perience.  Plato  only  selects  the  facts  that  suit  his  argument :  he 
only  sketches  the  constitutions  that  correspond  to  his  psychological 
analysis ;  and  he  definitely  omits  in  his  scheme  any  reference  to  what 
he  calls  intermediate  forms,  such  as  dynasties,  or  hereditary  aristo¬ 
cracies,  or  “monarchies  by  purchase,”  in  which  he  would  seem  to 
be  alluding  to  Carthage  (544  D).  He  does  not  seek,  because  it  lies 
altogether  outside  his  purpose,  to  give  any  description  or  classification 

1See  Adam’s  edition  of  the  Republic,  ii.  p.  219  (note  on  550  D). 

2  Plato  must,  of  course,  have  read  Thucydides.  In  one  passage  he  certainly  re¬ 
fers  to  a  passage  of  Thucydides.  His  account  of  the  inversion  of  terms  of  praise  and 
blame  in  a  democracy  (560  D-561  E)  corresponds  to  the  similar  account  in  Thucy¬ 
dides,  hi,  82  (cf.  infra,  p.  256). 
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of  existing  constitutions ;  and  for  such  an  attempt  we  have  to  wait 
until  we  come  to  his  later  and  more  realistic  dialogues — the  Politicus 
and  the  Laws. 


The  First  Corruption — Timocracy 

The  first  of  the  corruptions  of  the  ideal  State  is  timocracy,  in 
which  the  element  of  reason  loses  its  due  predominance,  and  gives 
place  to  the  element  of  spirit.  Timocracy  has  in  Plato  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  government  by  the  principle  of  honour  (ripr)).1  The 
origin  of  this  first  and  least  corruption  he  ascribes,  as  indeed  he 
ascribes  all  political  change,  to  the  presence  of  division  within  the 
community  ;  and  he  therefore  traces  the  process  by  which  the  balance 
of  classes  in  the  ideal  State  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  disturbed. 
First  of  all  the  scheme  of  marriage  goes  awry  :  the  rulers  fail  to  unite 
the  right  men  and  women  at  the  due  seasons ;  and  a  worse  progeny 
is  born.  Inadequate  for  their  work,  the  rulers  of  the  ensuing  genera¬ 
tion  neglect  the  scheme  of  education  ;  and  failing  to  elicit  and  enlist 
in  the  government  of  the  State  the  best  of  its  members,  they  produce 
a  state  of  confusion  in  which  men  of  gold  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  third  estate,  and  men  of  iron  and  brass  are  misplaced  in 
the  ranks  of  the  first.  When  the  class  of  guardians  thus  becomes 
mixed,  containing  in  part  philosophic  natures  who  cling  to  the 
ancient  order  of  communism,  and  in  part  economic  natures  who 
desire  to  engage  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  division  at  once 
arises,  and  a  straggle  ensues  in  which  the  economic  natures  are  more 
or  less  victorious.  A  system  of  private  property  is  instituted  :  a 
society  of  landed  magnates  arises,  in  which  the  members  of  the  third 
class  sink  from  freemen  to  serfs  :  ‘two  States’  have  taken  the  place 
of  one,  and,  as  at  Sparta,  a  class  of  masters  has  to  keep  watch  over 
a  class  of  helots.  But  the  victory  of  the  lower  elements  is  not 
absolute  ;  and  the  better  elements  still  retain  sufficient  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rise  of  a  mere  oligarchy,  and  to  keep  the  State  from  being 
entirely  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  The  timocratic  State,  like 
the  Spartan,  which  is  its  antitype  in  the  actual  world,  is  really  based 
on  a  mixed  constitution  (548  C).  On  the  one  hand  it  has  its  affinities 
with  the  ideal  State :  it  retains  the  system  of  common  meals  and  a 
system  of  common  education,  though  on  a  lower  plane  ;  and  its  rulers 
abstain  from  agriculture,  handicrafts,  and  trade.  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  also  its  affinities  with  oligarchy :  it  over-emphasises  the  share 
of  the  body  in  education ;  and  its  citizens  have  private  households, 
private  property  and  (again  like  the  Spartans)  a  passionate  if  secret 
adoration  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they  love  to  conceal  in  private 
treasuries.  But,  mixed  as  it  is,  the  timocratic  constitution  has 
elements  of  its  own ;  and  if  it  is  a  compromise,  it  is  a  compromise 

1  It  generally  meant  a  constitution  in  which  power  was  given  on  the  basis  of  a 
property-qualification,  In  this  sense  of  the  word  Plato’s  oligarchy  would  be  a  timocracy, 
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with  features  peculiar  to  itself.  Based  neither  on  reason,  though  it 
has  elements  of  reason,  nor  on  appetite,  though  it  has  elements  of 
appetite,  it  rests  essentially  on  spirit  (0vyo<;).  The  admired  type  in 
such  a  State  is  the  man  of  high  spirit  and  courageous  temper,  whose 
master  motive  is  the  point  of  honour,  and  whose  ways  are  the  ways 
of  ambition  and  of  war.  It  is  essentially  (once  more  like  Sparta)  a 
military  State  :  the  soldier  has  dethroned  the  philosopher,  the  pass¬ 
port  to  office  is  military  skill,  and  the  delight  of  the  citizens  is  in 
military  stratagems  and  the  waging  of  everlasting  war.  In  a  timo¬ 
cracy,  therefore,  justice  is  already  beginning  to  disappear,  and  in¬ 
justice  to  enter :  each  element  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  or  discharging 
its  proper  function.  The  soldier  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  the  property  of  the  farmer :  balance  is  gone,  and  with 
it  unity :  division  and  dissension  have  begun,  and  will  continue,  to 
grow.1 


The  Second  Corruption — Oligarchy 

Timocracy,  as  a  mixed  constitution,  already  contains  some  of 
the  elements  and  features  of  oligarchy ;  but  while  the  psychological 
basis  of  the  former  is  spirit,  that  of  the  latter  is  appetite,  and  while 
the  aim  of  the  one  is  war  and  glory,  that  of  the  other  is  trade  and 
money.  The  corruption  of  timocracy  into  oligarchy  is  the  corruption 
of  the  military  into  the  commercial  State.  Such  corruption  is  easy. 
The  appetite  for  wealth,  which  had  already,  if  in  secret,  entered  into 
the  timocratic  State  readily  becomes  the  sovereign  and  open  motive. 
The  possession  of  property  comes  to  be  the  justification  for  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  and  a  form  of  government  arises  “  which  rests  on  a  valuation 
of  property  and  in  which  the  rich  have  power  and  the  poor  are 
deprived  of  it  ”  (550  C).  If  Sparta,  in  its  earlier  and  more  glorious 
days,  seems  to  be  the  model  for  Plato’s  description  of  timocracy,  the 
Sparta  of  the  fourth  century — whose  citizens  had  learned,  in  the 
days  of  their  Empire,  how  to  enjoy  the  wealth  which  empire  enabled 
them,  often  in  illicit  ways,  to  acquire — would  appear  to  be  the  model 
of  his  sketch  of  oligarchy.  In  that  sketch  the  element  of  injustice 
becomes  increasingly  obvious.  In  the  timocratic  State  the  rule  of 
justice  still  found  a  partial  recognition  :  the  function  of  government 
was  assigned  to  capacity  of  a  sort,  if  only  to  military  capacity.  In 
oligarchy  there  is  no  recognition  of  that  rule :  the  function  of 
government  is  assigned  on  no  ground  of  capacity,  and  the  title  to 
office  is  simply  the  possession  of  property.  But  oligarchy  contravenes 
the  rule  of  justice  not  only  in  its  system  of  government,  but  also  in 

1  In  English  history  something  like  Plato’s  timocracy  may  be  traced  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  landed  gentry  had  annexed  the  land,  and  most  of  the 
peasantry  were  landless  labourers;  when  incessant  wars  and  the  building  of  an  Empire 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  ruling  class;  and  when  the  English  constitution,  though 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Plato  uses  the  term,  was  celebrated 
for  its  mixture  of  different  elements. 
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its  whole  scheme  of  life.  It  refuses  everywhere  to  assign  specific 
function  to  specific  faculty :  it  permits  the  same  persons  to  have 
many  callings,  and  to  be  husbandmen,  traders,  warriors,  rulers,  all  in 
one  (552  A).  And  as  it  is  fatal  to  justice,  so  it  is  also  fatal  to  unity. 
The  few  acquire  great  riches  :  the  many  fall  into  great  poverty ;  and 
the  oligarchic  State,  still  more  than  the  timocratic,  is  really  two 
States  in  one — a  State  of  the  rich  and  a  State  of  the  poor.  It  is  the 
home  of  a  proletariate  without  land,  without  money  and  without 
occupation  ;  and  such  a  proletariate,  always  discontented,  and  some¬ 
times,  in  its  discontent,  turning  to  crime,  is  an  element  of  danger 
which  threatens  oligarchy  with  subversion.  Even  in  the  ruling  class 
itself,  which  has  the  monopoly  alike  of  wealth  and  of  office,  there  is 
an  element  of  danger  present.  Valuing  wealth  as  they  do,  and  living, 
for  the  sake  of  its  acquisition,  penurious  and  laborious  lives  in  which 
all  other  passions  are  made  subordinate  to  the  passion  for  wealth, 
they  have  yet  latent  in  their  natures  criminal  appetites,  which  show 
themselves  on  occasion  in  commercial  dishonesty,  and  may  one  day 
burst  into  full  activity.  The  ruling  citizen  in  an  oligarchy  is  himself 
two  men  in  one,  as  his  State  is  two  States  in  one  :  his  miserliness  is 
a  combination  of  puritanism  with  greed,  and  the  two,  if  temporarily 
allied,  are  destined  ultimately  to  quarrel.1 

Division  thus  yawns  wider  in  oligarchy  :  knowledge  and  justice 
recede  further  :  lower  elements  of  human  nature  come  to  the  top. 
The  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  struggle  between 
conflicting  appetites  among  the  rich  themselves,  are  elements  of  insta¬ 
bility  which  make  a  revolution  almost  inevitable.  Such  a  change 
might  indeed  be  prevented  if  the  rich  were  wise  in  their  generation ; 
and  Plato  suggests  two  methods  for  such  prevention  (556  A).  One 
is  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  property,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  use  of 
property  as  capital  and  of  the  lending  of  such  capital  on  mortgage 
at  usurious  rates  to  the  needy  landowner.  Another  is  the  making 
of  a  rule  that  voluntary  contracts,  between  the  lender  and  the 
borrower  of  capital,  should  not  be  enforced  by  the  State,  but  should 
be  made  at  the  lender’s  risk. 2  Neither  method,  however,  is  adopted. 
The  Catilinarian  class  in  the  State,  wffiich  regards  itself  as  defrauded 
out  of  its  property  by  the  rich,  increases  unchecked.  Class-conscious¬ 
ness  and  class-feeling  develop.  When  the  poor,  weary  and  sunburnt, 

1  Plato’s  picture  of  the  “oligarchic  man,”  who  combines  a  sort  of  moral  puritanism 
(554  A)  with  a  keen  business  instinct  and  dubious  business  methods  (554  C),  may 
remind  us  of  the  pictures  drawn  by  enemy  writers  (and  by  some  also  of  our  own 
satirists)  of  English  character  to-day. 

2  Plato,  in  both  proposals,  is  attacking  capital  and  ‘  profiteering  ’ ;  but  where  a 
modern  socialist  attacks  capital  which  is  used  in  production,  and  in  order  to  hire  ‘  wage- 
slaves  ’  at  an  ‘  unjust  ’  rate  of  remuneration,  he  attacks  capital  which  is  used  for 
lending,  at  ‘unjust’  rates  of  interest.  The  second  proposal  is  of  dubious  value  :  its 
effect  would  naturally  be  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  Both  suggestions  are  notable 
from  one  point  of  view.  They  show  Plato,  for  once,  ready  to  consider  the  ways  of 
preserving  corrupt  States,  and  regarding  politics  in  the  light  in  which  they  are  treated 
by  Aristotle  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Politics. 
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are  drafted  into  the  army  side  by  side  with  the  corpulent  rich,  and 
find  their  masters  physically  and,  it  may  be,  morally  their  inferiors, 
contempt  is  added  to  hatred.  A  slight  occasion  may  precipitate 
the  inevitable  revolution  :  foreign  help  from  a  State  of  like  principles 
with  itself  may  be  solicited  by  one  or  both  of  the  ‘  two  States  ’ 
within  the  State ;  and  so,  after  the  poor  have  conquered  their 
enemies,  democracy  comes  into  being,  and  inaugurates  its  regime  of 
liberty  and  equality  in  social  and  political  life. 

The  Third  Corruption — Democracy 

The  psychological  basis  of  oligarchy,  as  we  have  seen,  is  appetite, 
but  appetite  in  only  one  of  its  forms  or  phases,  and  with  all  its  other 
forms  in  a  rigorous  subordination  to  the  ruling  passion  for  wealth. 
The  basis  of  democracy  is  appetite  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  with 
liberty  for  each,  and  not  for  one  only,  and  with  absolute  equality* 
for  all.''  Drill  and  discipline — degrees  and  differences — now  disappear. 
In  place  of  drill,  there  is  liberty  for  every  one  to  order  his  own  life 
for  himself  as  he  pleases,  according  to  the  appetite  of  the  moment  : 
in  place  of  the  degrees  of  a  proper  social  hierarchy,  based  on  and 
corresponding  to  the  natural  hierarchy  of  the  elements  of  the  mind, 
there  is  a  universal  equality,  secured  and  sanctioned  by  the  use  of 
the  lot  in  the  appointment  of  all  officials,  \  Democracy  is  anarchy ; 
or,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  polyarchy.  It  is  anarchy,  because 
there  is  no  one  element  dominant :  it  is  polyarchy,  because  many 
elements  are  dominant  together.  It  is  like  an  embroidered  robe, 
“spangled  with  all  manner  of  characters  ”(?/#?/).  In  it  there  is  no 
one  type,  but  a  multitude  of  types :  there  is  no  one  constitution, 
adjusted  to  a  single  type,  but  a  bazaar  of  constitutions,  corresponding 
to  a  medley  of  types.  Such  is  Plato’s  view  of  the  constitution  which 
Pericles  had  lauded  in  his  funeral  speech  over  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  war,  saying,  “  under  the  incentive  of  our  constitution 
each  of  us  can  present  himself  to  the  community  adequate,  in  his  own 
resources,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  many  activities,  and  that 
with  a  versatile  capacity,  and  without  failing  in  the  graces  of  life”.1 
This  combination  “  of  individual  originality  and  manifold  diversity,” 
defended  as  much  by  Mill  in  modern  times  as  by  Pericles  in  his  day, 
was  to  Plato  only  a  phrase  and  a  euphemism.  What  to  Pericles  was 
versatility  was  to  him  only  instability ;  and  while  he  was  alive  to  the 
variegated  colour  of  Athenian  life,  he  was  no  less  alive  to  the  absence 
of  any  scheme  in  all  its  colour.  He  can  realise  what  has  always  been 
the  argument  of  the  great  apostles  of  democracy — the  energy  it 
elicits;  the  rich  and  multiform ,life  it  liberates;  the  union  of  diverse 
elements  which  it  postulates.  But  he  is  a  votary  of  the  One,  and 
not  of  the  Many  :  he  believes  in  the  unity  of  a  common  Idea,  and 
not  in  the  diversity  of  individuals — in  one  white  radiance,  and  not 
in  any  dome  of  many-coloured  glass./  The  issue  between  the  value 
1  Thucydides,  it.  40,  §  I ;  cf.  also  n.  37.  _ 
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of  a  social  type  and  the  value  of  individual  variation  is  as  much  a 
living  issue  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  may  be  that 
the  antithesis  is  not  absolute ;  that  social  type  can  be  attained  by 
a  democratic  State  whose  members  are  able  to  combine  individual 
initiative  with  a  common  social  mind  and  purpose ;  that  differentia¬ 
tion  and  specialisation  of  faculty,  which  Plato  himself  held  to  be 
the  necessary  means  for  the  attainment  of  such  a  type,  can  be  most 
readily  achieved  in  the  form  of  State  in  which  capacities  can  dif¬ 
ferentiate  themselves  most  freely,  and  find  their  specific  function 
most  easily.  In  Plato’s  mind,  however,  the  antithesis  is  fixed. 
Unity  of  type  is  impossible  in  a  democracy.  If  oligarchy  means  two 
States  in  one,  democracy  means  as  many  States  within  the  State 
as  there  are  individuals  ;  for  it  means  as  many  types  of  character,  and 
as  many  corresponding  polities  or  schemes  of  life.  It  is  impossible, 
in  Plato’s  view,  to  speak  of  any  single  or  agreed  rule  of  life  in  de¬ 
mocracy.  It  contravenes  entirely  his  fundamental  conception  of  the 
State  as  a  social  type  to  which  every  member  must  be  trained  to 
conform  by  a  process  of  education.  Its  principle  is  the  absence  of 
type,  the  absence  of  rule,  the  absence  of  social  training.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  you  to  govern,  even  if  you  have  the  faculty,  or  to  be 
governed,  unless  you  have  the  will  :  no  necessity  to  go  to  war  when 
others  go  to  war,  or  to  be  at  peace  when  others  are  at  peace.  Law 
is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  :  social  training 
is  of  no  account :  democracy  never  inquires  if  its  statesmen  are 
uneducated,  and  only  asks  whether  they  are  friends  of  ‘  the  people 

It  is  obvious  that  what  Plato  describes  under  the  name  of 
democracy  is  what  we  should  call  by  the  name  of  anarchism — the 
anarchism  of  Shelley,  in  which  man  is 

Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man  : 

Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless, 

Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 

Over  himself. 

But  this  is  hardly  what  democracy  meant  in  ancient  Greece,  or 
means  to-day.  Democracy  means  the  government  of  a  community 
by  the  common  mind  and  will  of  that  community  expressed  in  a  free 
and  sovereign  public  opinion.  Such  government  may,  under  some 
conditions,  approach  to  anarchy ;  it  may  also,  -  under  other  and 
more  likely  conditions,  be  the  opposite  of  anarchy.  It  will  be  the 
opposite  of  anarchy,  and  will  regulate  individual  life  on  many  sides 
for  the  sake  of  a  social  ideal  or  type,  if  the  common  will  is  firmly 
set,  and  directed  to  all,  or  most,  of  the  facets  of  social  life.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  common  will  is  loosely  strung  and  incoherent, 
and  if  it  fails,  or  refuses,  to  direct  itself  to  many  of  the  issues 
of  social  life,  it  may  abnegate  government  and  espouse  anarchy. 
Everything  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  a  social  mind  has  been 
attained,  a  social  ideal  formed  by  that  mind,  and  a  social  will 
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directed  to  the  realisation  of  that  ideal.  If  we  look  at  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  ancient  Greece,  there  was,  if  we  follow  Pericles — perhaps  a 
better  guide  than  Plato  to  the  ideals  of  the  State  he  governed — a 
social  type  and  a  social  will  for  its  realisation  in  democratic  Athens. 
If  we  look  at  the  democracy  of  our  own  days,  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  its  critics,  following  a  line  the  opposite  of  Plato’s,  have  noticed 
its  tendency  to  promote  uniformity  of  type,  and  to  defeat,  by  the 
pressure  of  social  opinion,  that  freedom  of  variation  to  which,  in 
their  view,  aristocratic  government  is  always  more  favourable. 

Identifying  democracy,  as  he  practically  does,  with  anarchy,  Plato 
condemns  its  two  cardinal  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  They 
are  not  principles,  he  believes,  but  the  negation  of  principles. 
Democratic  equality  is  the  negation  of  social  order  and  social 
hierarchy ;  and  meaning  as  it  does  equality  for  equals  and  unequals 
alike,  it  is  also  the  negation  of  that  true  equality  by  which  more  is 
assigned  to  the  more  worthy,  less  to  the  less,  and  equality  of  pro¬ 
portion  is  observed  for  all.1  Democratic  liberty  is  the  negation  of 
social  type  and  social  training  :  it  is  the  absence  from  social  life  of 
a  principle  of  social  conduct.  Democracy  itself,  in  virtue  of  both 
its  principles,  is  the  negation  of  justice  :  it  is  based  on  an  absolute 
denial  of  the  principle  of  specific  function,  and  it  shows  its  basis  most 
clearly  in  its  refusal  to  choose  its  leaders  for  any  specific  capacity. 
In  a  vivid  picture  of  the  “  democratic  man  ”  Plato  emphasises  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  to  which  he  corresponds.  With  some¬ 
thing,  it  may  be,  of  a  reference  to  Alcibiades,  he  describes  the 
democratic  man  as  a  chameleon,  who  makes  into  a  principle  the 
absence  of  principle,  and  turns  inconsistency  into  a  consistent  habit?) 
Motley,  manifold,  and  an  epitome  of  the  lives  of  many,  he  is  a 
mirror  of  the  bazaar  of  constitutions  in  which  he  lives.  His  mind 
is  an  unstable  equilibrium  of  all  desires,  now  tilted  one  way  and  now 
another  ;  athlete,  politician,  philosopher,  soldier — he  is  “  everything 
by  turns,  and  nothing  long”.  Like  his  State,  he  is  “all  liberty  and 
equality  ”  ;  and  in  order  to  establish  liberty  and  equality  among  his 
appetites,  he  indulges  all  freely  and  gratifies  each  equally  in  turn.  In 
this  moral  anarchy  moral  terms  lose  their  connotation.  One  thing 
is  as  good  as  another,  and  it  is  foolish  to  call  one  thing  bad  or 
another  thing  good.  Indeed,  in  the  riotous  days  of  his  youth,  before 
he  settles  down  to  the  moral  indifference  of  his  maturity,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  man  will  even  invert  the  use  of  moral  terms  :  he  will  call 
insolence  breeding,  anarchy  liberty,  and  waste  magnificence.2 

1  True  equality  consists  not  in  the  assignation  of  equal  amounts  to  unequals,  but  in 
the  assignation  of  proportionately  equal  amounts.  True  equality,  in  other  words,  is 
the  equality  of  two  ratios — the  ratio  between  A  and  what  A  receives,  and  the  ratio 
between  B  and  what  B  receives  (cf.  Gorgias,  508  A  :  supra,  p.  139  n.  2). 

a  This  is  the  passage  (561  A  ;  cf.  560  D)  in  which  Plato  apparently  copies  Thucy¬ 
dides  (iii.  82).  Plato’s  whole  description  of  the  democratic  man  makes  him  much  more 
attractive  and  interesting  than  the  oligarchic.  But  he  is  put,  none  the  less,  on  a  lower 
level,  because  he  has  less  rd^is  «al  x&agos — because,  with  all  his  charm,  he  is  essentially 
unstable. 
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But  there  is  a  phase  of  democracy  still  to  be  considered — a  phase 
in  which  democracy  is  sinking  rapidly  into  the  social  and  political 
chaos  which  produces  tyranny  (562  A -563  E).  Just  as  oligarchy  is 
ruined  by  excess  of  wealth,  and  perishes  by  its  own  principle,  so 
democracy  is  ruined  by  the  good  which  it  pursues,  and  perishes  of 
a  surfeit  of  freedom.  The  final  ruin  is  tyranny  ;  but  there  is  an 
intermediate  stage  of  corruption,  which  may  be  called  (though  the 
term  does  not  occur  in  Plato)  by  the  name  of  extreme  democracy. 
Here  liberty  ceases  to  be  an  unstable  equilibrium,  and  becomes  a 
mere  chaos,  alike  in  the  State  and  the  family,  in  the  school  and  the 
street.  In  the  State,  all  distinction  between  rulers  and  ruled  is  now 
abolished  :  subjects  become  like  rulers  and  rulers  like  subjects.  In 
the  family,  distinctions  equally  disappear :  father  and  son,  master 
and  slave,  husband  and  wife — all  alike  rise,  or  sink,  to  a  level  of 
uniform  liberty.  In  the  school,  too,  rule  and  subordination  vanish  : 
the  master  fears  his  scholars,  and  the  scholars  despise  their  master. 
Even  the  animals,  Plato  ironically  adds,  catch  the  prevailing  con¬ 
tagion  :  order  and  regulation  leave  the  streets,  and  the  horse  begins 
to  drive  the  wayfarer  from  the  road.1  “Above  all,  and  as  the  result 
of  all,  men  cease  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  laws,  written  or  unwritten, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  no  master  of  any  sort.”  2 

This  is  the  social  condition  of  extreme  democracy  ;  but  its  poli¬ 
tical  condition  is  no  less  chaotic.  We  may  distinguish  three  classes 
or  parties  in  such  a  State.  The  first  is  that  of  the  drones,  or  un¬ 
employed — men  who,  having  no  other  occupation,  become  profes¬ 
sional  politicians,  and  buzz  about  public  platforms.  The  second 
is  the  orderly,  well-to-do  middle  class  ;  and  this  is  the  natural  prey 
of  the  first.  The  third  is  the  masses,  or  working-class,  which,  when 
assembled,  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  all,  but  needs  some 
inducement  or  bribe  if  it  is  to  assemble.  The  result  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  inevitable.  The  first  class  proceeds  to  pillage  the  second 
for  the  benefit  of  the  third,  and,  in  still  larger  measure,  of  itself. 
Democracy  thus  becomes  the  government  of  a  community  by  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians,  at  the  expense  of  the  well-to-do,  and  in  the 
interest  primarily  of  themselves  and  incidentally  of  the  masses. 
Such  a  government  necessarily  involves  revolution.  The  middle 
classes  seek  to  defend  themselves ;  when  they  do  so,  they  are  accused 
of  plotting  against  the  sovereign  people ;  and  when  they  are  thus 
accused,  they  begin  to  plot  in  reality.  Seeing  the  people  “  not  of 
their  own  accord  ”  (Plato  admits)  “  but  through  ignorance,  and 

1  The  author  of  the  ‘ Adrivaiuv  iroXiVeia,  falsely  ascribed  to  Xenophon,  makes  the  same 
remark  :  “You  may  not  strike  a  resident  alien  or  a  slave,  nor  will  a  slave  make  way 
for  you  in  the  street  ”  ;  all  dress  alike,  and  no  man  can  tell  which  is  which. 

2  This  passage  (563  C)  implies  (r)  a  distinction  between  the  form  of  democracy 
which  pays  some  respect  to  law  and  that  which  pays  none  ;  and  (2)  a  confession 
that,  in  actual  states,  law  is  better  than  the  absence  of  law.  In  both  respects  the  pas¬ 
sage  anticipates  the  teaching  of  the  Politicus  (infra,  p.  285  sq.). 
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because  they  are  deceived,”  seeking  to  do  them  wrong,  they  too,  not 
of  their  own  accord,  but  because  they  are  compelled,  become  a 
revolutionary  body.  In  the  struggle  that  ensues  a  protector  of  the 
people  (7 rpoardrrj<;  tov  Bij/mov)  takes  the  popular  side.1  The  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  people  is  the  plunderer  of  the  middle  class.  Raising 
against  them  the  cry  of  abolition  of  debts  and  redivision  of  the 
land,2  and  bringing  all  whom  he  can  to  their  death  by  process  of 
judicial  murder,  he  provokes  a  civil  war.  In  that  war  he  is  either 
expelled,  only  to  return  as  a  fully  fledged  tyrant,  or  he  demands  and 
receives  a  body-guard,  and  equally  turns  himself  into  a  tyrant. 

The  verdict  of  the  Republic  on  democracy  is  thus  one  of  con¬ 
demnation.  In  its  life  it  is  not  lovely ;  and  in  its  death  it  prepares 
the  way  for  tyranny — the  lowest  and  most  degraded  type  of  State. 
In  his  later  dialogues — in  the  Politicus,  and  still  more  in  the 
Laws — Plato’s  view  undergoes  a  change.  In  the  Politicus ,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  definitely  distinguishes  between  two  forms  of  democracy, 
the  better  or  law-abiding  and  the  worse  or  lawless  form  ;  and  though 
he  reckons  both  as  inferior  to  aristocracy  (which  corresponds  to  the 
timocracy  of  the  Republic),  he  regards  both  as  superior  to  oligarchy. 
In  the  Republic  the  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extreme 
democracy  is  not  very  clearly  drawn  :  in  neither  form  will  Plato 
allow  that  there  is  any  rule  of  life  or  any  respect  for  law ;  and  he 
holds  both  to  be  inferior  to  oligarchy.  Yet  the  verdict  of  the 
Republic  is  as  much  one  of  pity  as  of  condemnation.  It  is  an  error 
to  regard  Plato  as  in  actual  life  an  aristocrat  and  an  enemy  of 
Athenian  democracy : 3  it  is  equally  an  error  to  regard  him  as  in 
theory  the  absolute  enemy  of  popular  government.  He  hates  the 
demagogue  rather  than  the  Demos.  “  O  my  friend,”  he  writes  in 
one  passage  (499  D),  “do  not  blame  the  people.”  If  they  sin,  it  is 
in  ignorance  and  through  deception.  In  a  fine  passage  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Republic  (488  A-E),  in  which  he  uses  the  old  figure  of 
the  ship  of  State  which  Alcaeus  had  used  before  in  a  famous  lyric, 
Plato  compares  the  people  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  besieged  by 
rival  claimants  for  the  helm.  The  captain  is  taller  and  stronger 
than  any  of  his  crew,  but  he  is  deaf  and  short-sighted,  and  ignorant 
of  things  nautical.  He  is  a  noble  fellow  at  bottom,  but  he  is  ruined 
by  his  infirmities.  Drugged  with  opiates  by  his  unruly  crew,  he  is 
imprisoned  in  his  cabin  ;  and  the  w'ould-be  helmsmen  seize  the  helm, 
pleading  that  statesmanship  need  not  be  learned,  and  anyhow  cannot 
be  taught. 

1  On  the  position  of  the  irpo<TTd.Tr)s  tov  S^fiov  in  the  actual  history  of  Athens  see 
above,  p.  36. 

"  The  oath  of  the  judges  at  Athens  contained  a  clause  that  they  would  never  vote 
for  these  things.  The  meaning  of  the  programme  was  (1)  the  cancelling  of  debts  con¬ 
tracted  on  the  security  of  land  in  favour  of  those  whose  land  was  mortgaged,  and  (2) 
a  redivision  of  landed  property  in  favour  of  those  who  had  lost  their  estates 
through  the  foreclosing  of  mortgages. 

3  Supra,  p.  109, 
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The  Last  Corruption — Tyranny 

It  is  thus  weakness,  and  not  wickedness,  which  is  the  mark  of 
democracy  ;  but  it  is  wickedness,  and  not  weakness,  which  is  the 
mark  of  the  tyranny  which  it  makes  possible.  In  treating  of 
tyranny  Plato  has  in  mind  the  history  of  Syracuse  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Dionysius  I.  Alike  in  his  account  of  the  genesis  of  tyranny 
from  extreme  democracy,  and  in  his  sketch  of  the  tyrant’s  mode  of 
government,  he  follows  the  lines  of  Syracusan  history.  In  the  first 
scene  the  tyrant  is  like  the  young  lion-cub  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
riEschylus,  “  smiling  on  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  fawning  for 
need  of  support”.  This  is  that  stage  of  tyranny  which  appears  in 
the  early  years  of  Dionysius  I,  as  it  appeared  again  under  the  early 
Principate  at  Rome.  When  he  is  a  little  firmer  in  his  seat,  the 
tyrant  pursues  a  policy  of  war,  which  will  both  make  his  guidance 
necessary,  and  distract  the  attention  of  his  people  from  the  position 
of  internal  affairs.  Hence  the  wars  of  Dionysius  against  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  ;  hence,  in  modern  times,  the  war-policy  of  Napoleon  III. 
When  his  old  associates,  who  have  aided  his  rise  to  power,  begin  to 
criticise  his  government,  the  tyrant  is  compelled  to  remove  them 
from  his  path  ;  and  eventually,  in  his  fear  of  such  criticism,  he  must 
rid  the  State  of  every  element  of  courage,  magnanimity  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  Isolated  from  good,  the  tyrant  is  finally  compelled  to 
consort  with  evil.  He  hires  mercenaries  from  every  quarter,  and 
even  enrols  slaves  in  his  household  guard  ;  and  to  maintain  his 
associates  he  is  driven  to  secularise  religious  property,  to  confiscate 
the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and  even,  turning  as  it  were  parricide,  to 
oppress  the  people  that  begat  him. 

The  psychological  basis  of  tyranny  is  still,  like  that  of  oligarchy 
and  that  of  democracy,  the  appetite.  But  it  is  not,  as  in  oligarchy, 
the  single  appetite  of  acquisitiveness ;  nor  yet,  as  in  democracy,  an 
equilibrium  of  all  appetites  ;  it  is  brutal  and  lawless  appetite — the 
lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  power — which  man  has  in  common 
with  the  beasts.  Appetite  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  once  engendered, 
is  the  tyrant  of  all  the  other  appetites ;  and  every  passion  is  hence¬ 
forth  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  lust  for  self-gratification  and 
self-assertion.  This  is  the  type  of  character  which,  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  its  full  expansion  into  tyranny  is  denied,  becomes  the 
‘  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  ’  of  a  mercenary  army,  or  goes  to  form 
the  criminal  classes  of  society.  It  is  a  type  which  cannot  unite  with 
others  freely  and  in  friendship  :  it  may  be  master,  or  it  may  be 
servant,  but  it  is  not  made  for  equality.  It  is  not  the  stuff  from 
which  any  social  fabric  can  be  wrought :  it  is  exlex  and  anoXis.  It 
is  absolutely  unjust.  Justice  means  the  discharge  of  function  in  a 
common  scheme;  and  such  a  type  denies  by  its  life,  and  cannot  in  its 
nature  join,  any  kind  of  common  scheme. 
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The  Final  Verdict  on  Justice  and  Injustice 

Here  the  argument  of  the  Republic  has  come  round  full  circle ; 1 
and  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  we  stand  once  more  face  to  face  with 
the  principle  enunciated  by  Thrasymachus — the  principle  of  brute 
self-assertion.  But  it  is  now  possible  to  judge  the  value  of  that 
principle  as  it  could  not  be  judged  before.  We  have  seen  in  its 
fulness  the  opposite  principle  of  self-subordination  to  a  scheme  and 
discharge  of  specific  function  in  that  scheme :  we  have  seen,  too,  the 
intermediate  stages  which  lie  between  the  two  opposing  principles. 
It  remains  to  judge  the  principle  of  brute  self-assertion  in  the  light 
of  all  this  knowledge,  and  to  answer  the  original  question,  from 
which  the  whole  argument  took  its  departure,  whether  the  happiness 
of  the  perfectly  just  is  greater  than  that  of  the  perfectly  unjust. 

In  describing  tyranny,  which  is  the  perfectly  unjust  State,  Plato 
indicates  in  advance  what  he  ironically  calls  the  bliss  of  the  tyrant, 
who  is  isolated  from  the  company  of  the  good  and  condemned  to  the 
society  of  the  bad.2  In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Republic  he  seeks,  by 
a  triple  line  of  argument,  to  establish  the  conclusion  which  he  has 
thus  indicated,  and  to  prove  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  just  and 
the  perfect  misery  of  the  unjust.  The  first  line  of  argument  may  be 
called  the  political  (576B-580C).  The  State  is  only  the  individual 
writ  large ;  and  we  may  therefore  argue  from  the  happiness  of  States 
to  the  happiness  of  the  individuals  who  correspond  to  those  States. 
The  ideal  State  is  perfectly  just  and  perfectly  happy;  and  therefore 
the  ideal  man,  who  corresponds  to  and  is  a  citizen  of  such  a  State,  is 
perfectly  just  and  perfectly  happy.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  Plato’s  as¬ 
sumption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at 
any  certainty  about  the  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  ideal  State.  Plato  himself  only  discusses  the  happiness  of  the 
full  citizens  who  are  rulers  or  warriors ;  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
prove  that  they  are  as  happy  as  they  are  just.  In  two  passages,  it 
is  true,  he  seeks  to  prove  their  perfect  happiness.  In  one  of  these, 
at  the  beginning  of  Book  IV  (419-421  C),  he  concludes  that  the  root 
of  the  matter  is  the  happiness  of  the  State  as  a  whole ;  and  he  holds 
that,  if  this  be  so,  the  guardians  and  auxiliaries  must  be  compelled  or 
induced  to  make  their  specific  contributions  to  that  general  happiness 
(cf.  519  E-520  A).  This  would  hardly  seem  to  prove  the  identity 

1  Whether  the  wheel  of  constitutional  change  also  comes  full  circle,  and  tyranny 
passes  into  the  ideal  State,  so  that  a  new  cycle  can  begin,  is  a  question  Plato  does  not 
raise  or  answer.  But  it  seems  to  be  implied,  both  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  that 
this  is  the  case.  When,  in  the  Republic,  Plato  talks  of  kings,  or  the  sons  of  kings  and 
princes,  becoming  philosophers,  he  seems  to  be  thinking  of  a  change  from  tyranny  to 
the  ideal  State  (499  B).  Similarly  in  the  Laws,  a  “young  tyrant”  is  suggested  as  the 
best  ground  for  reformation  (709  E). 

2Cf.  the  Laws,  728  B  :  “  the  greatest  penalty  of  evil-doing  Is  ...  to  grow  into  the 
likeness  of  bad  men,  and  growing  like  them  to  fly  from  the  conversation  of  the  good, 
and  be  cut  off  from  them,  and  cleave  to  and  follow  after  the  company  of  the  bad  ”, 
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of  justice  and  happiness.  In  another  passage,  in  which  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  benefits  of  communism  (465  C-466  C),  he  argues  that 
the  first  two  classes,  rid  as  they  are  of  the  cares  of  property  and  the 
family,  will  be  happier  than  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  Here 
he  seems  to  concede  that  the  guardians  possess  happiness  in  them¬ 
selves.  But  he  adds  that  if  any  of  the  guardians  should  seek  to  be 
happy  in  such  a  manner  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  guardian,  he  must  be 
taught  that  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole ;  and  he  thus  implies 
once  more  that  happiness  “  in  the  manner  of  a  guardian  ”  consists 
less  in  the  happiness  of  the  guardian  himself  than  in  his  contribution 
to  the  general  happiness.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  justice  of  the 
guardian  does  not  necessarily  result  in  his  happiness.  When  we  turn 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  and  consider  tyranny  and  “  the  tyr¬ 
annical  man,”  there  seems  less  difficulty  in  Plato’s  argument.  Here 
he  can  place  himself  on  the  ground  of  fact.  He  can  speak  of  tyranny 
to  Greeks  who  knew  and  hated  tyranny ;  he  can  speak  of  the  tyranni¬ 
cal  nature  as  one  who,  at  Syracuse,  had  seen  it  face  to  face.  All  men 
know  tyrannies  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  States ;  and  those  who 
know  tyrants  know  them  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  men.  At  one 
end  of  the  scale,  therefore,  Plato  sets  the  happiness  of  the  j  ust  man, 
who  is  just  by  reason  of  his  service  in  a  community  which  is  based  on 
reciprocal  contributions  of  function  :  at  the  other  he  places  the  misery 
of  the  unjust  man,  who  by  his  nature  is  incapable  of  sharing  in  any 
community.  Fellowship,  he  concludes,  is  heaven,  and  the  lack  of 
fellowship  is  hell ;  and  between  them  the  deepest  of  gulfs  is  set.1 

On  the  political  argument  there  naturally  follows  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  (580  D-583  B).  Different  States  are  based  on  different  elements 
of  mind ;  and  after  comparing  States  we  may  therefore  compare 
the  different  elements  on  which  they  are  based.  The  three  great 
elements  of  mind — reason,  spirit,  and  appetite — have  each  their  plea¬ 
sure  and  each  their  corresponding  happiness.2  To  the  highest  of  these 
elements,  which  is  reason,  belongs  the  highest  happiness ;  to  the  lowest 
of  these  elements,  which  is  appetite,  and  especially  to  the  lowest  form 
of  that  element,  which  is  lust  for  power  and  self-gratification,  belongs 
the  deepest  misery.  Here  the  question  arises  of  the  possibility  of 

1  The  fundamental  consideration  implied  in  this  section  of  the  argument  is  that 
happiness  lies  in  proper  discharge  of  function,  and  that  the  man  who  discharges  the 
function  of  ‘  living’  well  will  also  ‘  live  happily’  ( cf .  Republic,  353  D-354  A,  and  supra, 
p.  158).  The  difficulty  is  that  living  well  and  living  happily  are  not  necessarily  identi¬ 
cal,  even  if  we  interpret  happiness  as  something  different  from  mere  pleasure— unless, 
indeed,  as  Plato  ultimately  does,  we  take  into  account  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
its  relation  to  God. 

2  Pleasure,  or  pleasurable  sensation  (=  TjSov-f})  must  be  distinguished  from  happiness, 
or  more  exactly  blessedness  (=  ebSai/xovla).  Pleasure  is  the  sumrnum  bonum.  of  the 
many  (505  B) ;  but  Plato  himself  is  a  “  eudsemonist ’’  rather  than  a  hedonist.  The 
good  is  not  pleasurable  sensation,  but  the  “  bliss  of  inward  happiness  ”  which  comes 
from  a  right  order  of  the  soul.  Pleasurable  cognition,  rather  than  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tion,  is  its  essence ;  and  this  is  so  because  reason  is  uppermost  in  such  a  right  order. 

,  .  ,  But  it  remains  true  that  pleasure  is  part  of  Plato’s  conception  of  human  happiness. 
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any  measurement  and  comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of  happiness 
which  belong  to  the  different  elements  of  mind.  Plato  meets  the 
question  with  the  answer  that  the  rational  man  has  experienced,  and 
can  j  udge,  the  pleasures  of  spirit  and  appetite  as  well  as  those  of  reason, 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  belief  if  he  declares,  as  he  does,  that  the 
pleasures  of  reason  are  the  greatest.  But  the  answer  hardly  meets 
the  question.  The  measurement  of  different  kinds  of  pleasure,  on 
any  scale  of  degree,  involves  the  application  of  the  category  of 
quantity  to  a  question  of  quality.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  one 
kind  of  pleasure  is  better  in  quality  than  another,  and  the  moral 
sense  may  make  that  judgment:  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  one 
kind  of  pleasure  is  more  pleasurable  in  amount  than  another,  and 
such  a  judgment  can  hardly  be  made.  In  any  case  the  man  of 
reason,  to  whom  rational  pleasures  are  most  attractive,  is  judging  in 
his  own  case,  according  to  his  own  tastes  ;  and  he  is  likely  to  be  met 
by  the  counter-judgment  of  the  man  of  spirit,  who  finds  more  plea¬ 
sure  in  martial  action  than  in  contemplation  of  time  and  existence. 

It  is  natural  that  Plato,  holding  as  he  does  that  different  States 
are  based  on  different  elements  of  mind,  should  thus  pass  from  the 
political  argument  to  the  psychological :  it  is  equally  natural  that 
he  should  pass  again  from  the  psychological  to  a  third  line  of 
argument,  the  metaphysical  (583  B-587  B).  Pleasure,  he  holds,  is 
something  positive :  it  is  not  an  escape  or  relief  from  pain,  though 
men  often  call  such  relief  by  the  name  of  pleasure  :  it  is  a  state  of 
fulfilment,  in  which  something  is  added  to  the  soul.  This  in  itself 
is  already  an  argument  against  the  pleasures  of  sense,  which  are  rather 
means  of  release  from  pain  than  positive  states  of  fulfilment.  That, 
however,  is  still  a  matter  of  psychology ;  and  the  real  point  of  meta¬ 
physics  arises  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  things 
we  enjov  in  the  different  pleasures  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
soul.  The  more  real  and  true  they  are,  the  more  real  and  true  is 
the  state  of  fulfilment  which  their  addition  brings.  What  is  added 
to  reason,  when  rational  pleasure  is  felt,  is  real  and  true  knowledge 
of  real  and  true  being :  what  is  added  to  appetite,  when  the  pleasures 
of  appetite  are  experienced,  is  merely  sensation,  which,  as  such,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  unreal  and  unstable  world  of  sense.  Here  again  a 
question  may  arise,  whether  the  pleasure  which  ensues  on  a  state  of 
satisfaction  derived  from  things  possessing  metaphysical  reality  is 
greater  in  amount  than  that  which  ensues  on  a  state  of  satisfaction 
derived  from  things  possessing  no  such  reality.  Plato  at  any  rate 
assumes  that  it  is ;  and  armed  with  this  assumption  he  even  seeks 
to  calculate  mathematically  the  difference  of  degree  between  the 
happiness  of  the  just  and  the  unhappiness  of  the  unjust.  With 
something  of  a  Pythagorean  turn — half  in  jest,  and  yet  more  perhaps 
in  earnest — he  concludes  that  the  ruler  of  the  ideal  State  lives  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  times  more  pleasantly  than  the  tyrant,  and 
the  tyrant  more  painfully  than  he  by  the  same  interval  (587  E). 
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This  is  the  final  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic,  whether  the  unjust  man,  in  himself  and  in  the 
recesses  of  his  own  soul,  apart  from  rewards  or  punishments,  either 
in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come,  is  less  happy  than  the  just.  In 
the  second  part  of  Book  X,  taking  a  higher  flight,  and  considering 
justice  and  injustice  sub  specie  ceternitatis,  Plato  speaks  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  immortal  garlands  it  may  win  if  it 
cleaves  to  justice  and  never  leaves  her  company.  But  the  tenth 
book  is  a  noble  addition ;  and  the  central  theme  of  the  Republic 
is  the  happiness  of  justice  in  itself  and  apart  from  the  world  to  come. 
Is  it  possible  to  sustain  such  a  theme?  Can  the  bliss  of  inward 
happiness  go  hand  in  hand  with  righteousness,  unless  faith  in  an 
everlasting  God,  and  an  everlasting  soul,  and  His  everlasting  mercy 
on  that  soul,  has  knit  the  two  together  ?  We  may  seek  to  base 
righteousness  on  the  foundation  of  social  duty,  saying  “  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  brethren,”  and  so  saying  we  may  embrace  a  life  of 
austere  self-sacrifice,  happy,  after  a  Stoic  fashion,  simply  to  do  what 
we  conceive  to  be  our  duty.  But  the  foundation  will  not  perman¬ 
ently  hold.  There  are  some  things  which  righteousness  demands  of 
us  that  are  not  demanded  by  social  duty  ;  and  even  in  the  sphere  of 
its  own  demands  the  call  of  social  duty  may  be  ineffective,  because 
happiness  and  satisfaction  fail  to  follow  the  following  of  that  call. 
Only  if  we  base  righteousness  on  religious  faith  can  we  find  a  founda¬ 
tion  broad  enough  for  its  demands :  only  in  the  love  of  God  can  we 
find  a  perpetual  fountain  at  once  of  righteousness  and  of  happiness. 

Like  the  writers  of  Israel  (whose  very  language,  as  he  neared  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  wrote  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws,  he  seems  to 
echo)  Plato  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  righteousness  to  happiness — the  problem  of  Job  ;  the 
problem  of  the  Psalmist.  Like  the  writers  of  Israel,  he  turned  at 
last  to  the  name  of  God.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  in  the  great 
myth  of  Er,  he  appeals  to  eternity  for  a  solution.  This  life  is  an 
episode  in  an  immortal  drama,  and  if  in  this  life  only  we  seem  to  be  in 
misery,  though  we  are  just,  God  is  not  mocked,  for  eternity  corrects 
the  conception  of  an  hour.  The  same  thought  recurs  in  the  Laws. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  Laws  Plato  raises  again  the  question  of 
the  Republic.  Is  not  the  justest  life  also  the  pleasantest;  is  not 
the  unjust  life  painful  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  him  who  lives  it 
(662  A-D)  ?  It  is  clear  at  any  rate,  he  answers,  that  that  is  the 
view  to  be  followed  and  enforced  by  the  legislator,  if  men  are  to 
live  holy  and  just  lives  ;  for  men  follow  pleasure,  and  they  will  not 
follow  justice  unless  they  believe  it  to  be  pleasant  (668  B).  The 
opposite  view  is  that  of  the  worse  souls,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a 
worse  and  an  untrue  view  ;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  and  even  if  the 
other  view  were  untrue,  a  legislator  who  wished  men  to  do  justice 
voluntarily,  and  not  under  compulsion,  could  not  invent  a  more  useful 
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lie  (663  D-E).  Here  the  note  is  one  of  doubt ;  but  by  the  end  of 
the  Laws  it  has  turned  to  certainty.  God  is,  and  He  is  just.  All 
the  world  is  a  scheme  under  His  hands.  To  fulfil  the  duty  of 
the  place  He  has  allotted  us  in  His  scheme  is  justice;  and  the  way 
of  justice,  in  the  working  of  His  eternal  providence,  is  the  way  of 
happiness.  “  He  who  watches  over  the  universe  has  made  all  things 
work  together  for  the  salvation  and  the  excellence  of  the  whole  ; 
and  every  part  therein,  according  to  its  faculty,  acts  and  is  acted 
upon  as  it  is  meet  that  it  should.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  parts  therein 
is  thine ;  and  though  it  be  the  least  of  all  things,  it  looks  to  and 
labours  duly  in  the  universe.  But  this  very  thing  hast  thou  for¬ 
gotten,  that  all  which  happens  happens  for  the  sake  of  the  universe, 
in  order  that  the  being  of  its  life  may  be  happy  ;  nor  does  anything 
happen  because  of  thee,  but  thou  art  because  of  the  universe.  Every 
physician  and  every  cunning  craftsman  does  all  his  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole,  and  labours  duly  in  bringing  to  pass  what  is  best 
therefor ;  he  makes  the  part  for  the  whole,  and  not  the  whole  for  the 
part.  But  thou  art  grieved  in  thy  ignorance,  because  thou  knowest 
not  in  what  manner  the  thing  that  is  best  for  thee  cometh  to  pass, 
both  to  the  universe  and  to  thee,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  whole.  .  .  d  Boy  and  stripling,  that  thinkest  thyself 
neglected  by  God,  know  that,  if  thou  art  evil,  thy  portion  shall  be 
with  the  evil,  and  if  thou  art  good,  thy  portion  shall  be  with  the 
good.  .  .  .  And  neither  thou  nor  any  other  shall  ever  boast  yourselves 
to  be  above  God,  escaping  His  justice  .  .  .  for  it  shall  never  neglect 
thee.  Thou  canst  not  make  thyself  so  small,  or  sink  so  far  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  ;  thou  canst  not  make  thyself  so  high,  or  ascend 
so  far  into  heaven,  but  thou  shalt  pay  the  fitting  penalty,  either  here 
or  in  the  world  to  come.  .  .  .  And  on  this  wise  also  shalt  thou  think 
of  those,  whom  thou  didst  see  exalted  high  from  a  low  degree 
through  deeds  of  unholiness.  Thou  didst  say  ‘  Lo,  they  have  been 
miserable,  and  now  they  are  happy  ’ ;  and  in  their  deeds  thou  didst 
think  to  see,  as  in  a  glass,  God’s  neglect  of  all  things.  But  this  thou 
knewest  not,  how  all  things  work  together,  and  each  beareth  its  part 
in  the  universe.” 2 


Plato  and  Panhellenism 

Something  has  been  said  already  of  the  Panhellenic  feeling  of  the 
fourth  century,  more  especially  as  represented  by  Isocrates,  and  of 

1  Laws,  x.  903  B-D. 

a Ibid.,  904  E-go5.  “It  should  be  observed,”  writes  C.  Ritter  of  the  whole  of 
this  passage  (go3  B-go5  D),  in  his  commentary  on  the  Laws,  p.  310,  “that  no 
exposition  is  to  be  expected  which  satisfies  the  strict  demand  of  scientific  proof:  the 
passage  is  meant  to  contain  fjuiQoi  eV^Sof.”  Plato  is  offering  to  a  young  man,  who 
doubts  the  providence  of  God,  a  myth  or  story  to  charm  him  into  belief.  But  Plato 
says  deep  things  in  myth  ;  and  this  passage  is  hardly,  even  in  form,  a  myth,  but  a  creed 
and  symbol. 
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Plato’s  sympathy  with  that  feeling.1 2  The  end  of  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Republic  bears  evidence,  in  a  striking  way,  to  the  depth  of  his 
conviction.  The  structure  of  his  ideal  State  once  completed,  and  the 
novelties  of  its  internal  structure  once  explained  and  justified,  Plato 
turns  to  the  question  of  its  foreign  relations.  Writing  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  Spartan  cam¬ 
paigns  against  Persia  (400-394), 2  he  advocates  a  foreign  policy  of 
alliance,  or  at  any  rate  amity,  among  the  States  of  Greece,  in  opposition 
to  ‘  barbarians  ’.  The  part  of  the  Republic  in  which  this  argument 
is  developed  is  perhaps  the  most  definitely  and  consciously  practical 
part  of  Plato’s  political  theory.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  Isocrates, 
or  argue  that  the  true  cure  for  the  internal  troubles  of  the  Greek 
States  is  to  be  found  in  their  union  in  a  crusade  against  the  Great 
King — he  had  too  clear  a  sense  of  the  radical  internal  reform  which 
they  needed  before  they  could  really  rest  from  their  troubles — but 
he  insists  on  the  need  for  a  general  comity  of  Greece  :  he  emphasises 
the  idea  of  a  common  public  law  which  regulates,  or  should  regulate, 
the  relations  of  the  Greek  States  ;  and  if  he  does  not  preach  a  crusade 
against  Persia,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  Greek  and  ail  other  peoples,  and  he  draws  from  that  distinction 
the  moral  that  the  Greeks  must  behave  towards  one  another  with  a 
restraint  which  they  need  not  show  to  the  outer  world. 

The  permanent  interest  of  Plato’s  argument  lies  in  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  his  ideas  of  international  law  and  international  morality. 
Though  he  may  make  the  State  absolute  within,  Plato  is  far  from 
thinking  that  it  is  absolute,  or  free  from  limitation,  in  its  external 
life.  He  has  not,  indeed,  any  notion  of  a  universal  brotherhood,  or 
common  human  society,  wdthin  which  the  State  is  contained,  and  by 
which  its  action  is  conditioned.  Such  an  idea  was  impossible  before 
the  world-empires  of  Macedon  and  of  Rome  had  done  their  work,  and 
before  thought,  accommodating  itself  to  these  facts,  had  attained  the 
conceptions,  which  appear  first  in  Stoic  philosophy  and  then  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  all  men.  Plato  does  not 
transcend  the  distinction  still  current  in  his  day  between  the  Greek 
and  the  barbarian ;  and  the  only  brotherhood  he  recognises  is  limited 
to  the  Greek  world.  But  he  has  a  clear  conception  that  the  Greek 
world,  at  any  rate,  is  a  single  society,  with  a  civility  or  comity  of  its 
own,  to  which  all  its  members  are  bound  to  conform.  Within  this 
society  peace  should  rule ;  or,  if  there  is  war,  war  should  be  waged 
according  to  humane  rules.  Within  this  society,  again,  there  should 
be  a  general  recognition  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty ;  and  Greek 

1  Cf.  supra ,  pp.  69,  103-5,  1 13,  1 16. 

2  The  Spartan  campaigns,  especially  as  waged  by  Agesilaus,  had  something  of  the 
character  of  a  crusade.  Agesilaus  had  attempted  to  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  in  the  manner  of 
Agamemnon,  before  setting  sail  for  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  memory  was  thus  renewed 
of  the  old  partnership  of  Hellas  against  Troy. 
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should  never  be  the  slave  of  Greek.  Plato  believes,  in  a  word,  that 
there  is  a  public  law  of  Greece,  and  that  all  Greek  States  are  bound 
by  this  law. 

Early  in  Greek  history  the  Araphictyonic  Council  had  represented, 
in  a  somewhat  shadowy  way,  the  conception  of  a  public  law  of  Greece. 
The  Council  had  grown  out  of  a  local  union  round  Thermopylae, 
which  seems  to  have  attempted  to  secure  law  and  order  on  the  great 
route  that  ran  through  the  pass.  In  time  it  developed  into  a  league 
in  which  much,  though  not  all,  of  the  Greek  world  was  represented  ; 
and  it  found  a  new  home  at  Delphi,  the  religious  centre  of  Greece. 
To  a  great  extent  the  league  was  local,  and  concerned  with  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  nor,  except  in  the  early  sixth  century,  and  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  (many  years,  however,  after  the 
composition  of  the  Republic),  did  it  ever  show  any  great  activity. 
But  it  laid  down  certain  rules  for  its  members,  and  one  of  these  has 
often  been  quoted — that  no  member  of  the  league  should  ever  destroy 
an  Amphictyonic  city  or  cut  any  such  city  off  from  running  water.1 
A  moi’e  real  sense  and  a  more  active  expression  of  Greek  unity  had 
appeared,  for  a  time,  during  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Persians  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  fifth  century.  Herodotus 
makes  the  Athenians  say,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Platma  (479), 
that  “there  was  nowhere  in  the  world  so  much  gold,  or  land  so 
excellent  in  beauty  or  worth,  as  would  induce  them  to  be  willing  to 
join  the  side  of  Persia  and  to  enslave  Greece,  for  that  would  be 
treachery  to  the  Greek  nation  (to  ' EWu^lkov)  ,  which  had  one  Blood, 
one  Speech,  one  Religion,  and  one  Culture  ”.2  In  the  struggles  of 
the  later  fifth  century,  however,  such  feelings  lost  their  sway ;  the 
Greek  world  was  torn  both  by  the  war  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  by 
internal  feuds  in  its  various  States.  There  were  always,  however, 
some  who  clung  to  the  old  faith.  Cimon  at  Athens,  who  could  plead 
that  Hellas  would  become  halt  and  maimed  if  Spartan  strength  were 
paralysed,  was  of  this  school ;  and  Callicratidas  the  Spartan,  who 
vowed,  when  Methymna  was  taken  by  storm  in  406,  that  while  he 
held  office  no  Greek  should  ever  be  enslaved  if  he  could  prevent  it,3 
was  of  the  same  company.  The  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Persia,  may  have 
given  new  strength  to  this  way  of  thinking ;  and  both  Isocrates  and 
Plato,  in  their  different  ways,  continue  the  tradition  of  Cimon  and 
Callicratidas. 

Plato’s  teaching  in  the  Republic  touches  partly  the  enslavement 
of  Greeks,  and  partly  the  rules  of  war  among  Greeks.  Greek  cities, 
he  holds,  should  never  enslave  Greeks,  or  allow  any  other  to  do  so, 
and  this  for  fear  of  falling  into  slavery  themselves  at  the  hands  of 

1  /Eschines,  de  Falsa  Leg.,  c.  35.  3  Hdt.,  vm.  144  :  cf.  supra,  p.  20. 

3  Xenophon,  Hell.,  1.  6,  §  14. 
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the  barbarians,  if  they  waste  the  strength  of  their  nation  by  depriving 
its  members  of  liberty  (469  B).  Here  Plato  recognises  the  right  of 
every  member  of  the  Greek  world  to  liberty  ;  and  since  every  right 
connotes  a  society  within  which  it  is  enjoyed  and  by  which  it  is  guar¬ 
anteed,  he  may  be  said  to  recognise  by  implication  the  existence  of  a 
common  Greek  society.1  The  conception  of  such  a  society,  and  of 
the  public  law  of  such  a  society,  appears  still  more  definitely  in  the 
laws  which  he  lays  down  for  the  regulation  of  war  between  Greek 
States.  War  between  Greeks  is  really  civil  war,  and  not  war  proper. 
All  Greeks  are  united,  positively  by  ties  of  friendship  and  kinship, 
negatively  by  a  common  opposition  and  a  common  hostility  to  the 
barbarian  world  (470  B-C).  When  civil  war  rages  in  a  State,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  State  condemns  any  severe  rigour  of  hostilities, 
and  expects  the  combatants  so  to  wage  war  as  not  to  make  reconcilia¬ 
tion  impossible.  The  public  opinion  of  Greece  expects,  or  should 
expect,  that  hostilities  between  Greek  States  will  be  conducted  on 
the  same  lines.  Greeks  should  never  ravage  the  territory  of  Greeks 
or  burn  their  houses :  they  should  confine  themselves  to  seizing  (as  a 
measure  of  war  and  to  shorten  hostilities)  the  annual  crop.  Nor 
"  again  should  there  be  any  plundering  of  the  dead  in  the  course  of 
hostilities,  or  hindering  of  their  burial,  or  making  of  a  show  of  trophies 
in  temples.  War  proper — war  in  its  full  rigour — must  be  waged 
by  Greeks  against  barbarians,  who  are  their  “natural  enemies”.2 
Whether  or  no  it  is  a  duty  of  his  ideal  State  to  wage  a  war  Plato 
does  not  say  ;  but  he  is  clear  enough  about  the  duty  of  his  State 
towards  other  Greek  States.  It  is  a  Greek  city  ;  and  its  citizens  will 
be  lovers  of  Greece,  thinking  of  all  other  Greeks  as  their  kinsfolk, 
and  sharing  with  them  in  religious  worship.  If  they  fight  other 
Greeks,  it  will  not  be  by  way  of  offensive  war,  or  for  the  sake  of 
conquest  or  destruction,  but  by  way  of  punishment,  in  restraint  of 
wrongdoing,  and  for  the  prevention  of  offences  against  the  law  of 
their  nation.  Nor  will  they  ever  hold  all  the  citizens  of  an  enemy 
State,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  their  enemies,  or  treat  them 

1  Incidentally  it  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  dubious  whether  there  is  room  for  slavery 
of  any  sort  in  Plato’s  State.  Adam  remarks  (in  his  note  to  469  C)  that  slaves  could  only 
have  been  employed  by  the  third  class  or  in  attendance  on  the  common  tables  of  the 
guardians.  He  adds  (in  his  note  to  465  C)  that  “  where  there  is  no  ohcia,  as  in  Plato’s 
city,  there  can  be  no  oIkctcu  .  Plato’s  communism  involves  the  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery  as  well  as  of  family  ties”.  (The  ol/cla,  however,  would  remain  among  the  third 
class,  and  with  it  possibly  slaves.) 

2  In  the  Menexenus  (245)  Plato,  professing  to  report  a  speech  of  Aspasia,  speaks  of 
Athens  as  having  preserved  a  pure  hatred  of  the  alien  stock  of  barbarians,  at  a  time 
when  the  other  Greek  States  were  weak-kneed,  because  the  Athenians  were  themselves  a 
pure  stock  and  not  half  barbarian.  A  passage  in  the  Politicus  (262  D)  breathes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone.  Plato,  concerned  with  the  proper  method  of  differentiation  and  division 
into  species,  takes  the  current  distinction  between  Greek  and  barbarian  as  an  instance 
of  improper  differentiation  ;  but  his  main  ground  of  objection  to  the  current  distinction 
is  not  that  it  makes  a  gulf  between  Greeks  and  barbarians,  but  that  it  confuses  under  a 
single  appellation  [fiapfiapoi)  a  congeries  of  stocks  who  have  no  experience  of  one  an¬ 
other,  no  mixture  with  one  another,  and  no  agreement  with  one  another. 
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as  if  they  were  enemies  ;  but,  “  knowing  that  the  guilt  of  war  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  persons,  and  acting  as  if  the  many  were  their  friends,” 
they  will  press  their  quarrel  no  further  than  the  point  at  which  the 
guilty  are  compelled  by  the  guiltless,  who  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  misdoings,  to  give  due  satisfaction  (471  B). 

The  limitation  of  Plato’s  outlook,  if  an  outlook  can  be  called 
limited  which  was  after  all  broader  than  that  of  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  stood,  and  that  he 
is  the  first  thinker  who  stood,  for  the  rule  of  international  law.  Two 
thousand  years  before  Grotius  he  is  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Grotius,  and  seeking  to  find  a  jus  belli.  He  does  not,  like  Grotius, 
seek  to  base  such  a  law  on  a  jus  natures  :  he  has  no  need  to  appeal 
to  the  law  of  nature,  for  he  has  a  more  concrete  basis  in  the  sentiment 
of  nationality.  It  is  wrong,  he  feels,  that  units  of  the  same  nation, 
even  if  they  are  politically  independent,  should  behave  as  if  they 
were  unrelated  and  unconnected.  But  he  recognises,  and  would  never 
have  thought  for  an  instant  of  refusing  to  recognise,  their  political 
independence.  He  does  not  contemplate  any  federation  of  Greece, 
or  any  common  political  authority  of  any  kind.  It  is  just  for  that 
reason,  and  because  he  recognises  that  the  States  of  Greece  are 
politically  independent,  that  his  insistence  on  the  rule  of  law  within 
a  system  of  politically  independent  States  entitles  him  to  rank  as  a 
forerunner  of  international  law.1 

NOTE 

In  the  Timceus  and  the  Criticis  (two  parts  of  a  projected  trilogy,  of 
which  the  third  part  was  never  begun)  Plato  writes,  as  it  were,  an  epilogue 
to  the  Republic.  In  the  former  dialogue  there  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  Republic,  and  a  promise  to  show  the  ideal  State  engaged  in  action : 
in  the  Critias,  which  is  a  fragment,  a  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  is  made. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  Timceus 
raises  some  difficulties.  It  extends  as  far  as  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Republic ;  but  it  extends  no  further.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  perfect 
guardians  (the  classes  mentioned  are  only  two — those  who  farm  or  pursue 
other  arts,  and  those  who  defend  the  State)  :  nothing  is  said  of  the  rule  of 
philosophy  :  nothing  is  said  of  the  higher  education.  The  explanation 
of  this  omission  is  not  easy.  Some  would  argue  that  there  were  two 
versions  of  the  Republic :  that  the  first  of  these  versions  only  contained 

1  Dr.  Philippson,  in  his  work  on  The  International  Law  and  Custom  of  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  (pp.  36,  37),  quotes  from  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Pericles  (c.  17)  a  tradition 
which  is  interesting  to-day.  Pericles  proposed  that  all  Greek  towns  “  should  be  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  a  general  assembly  at  Athens,  to  deliberate  ...  on  the  best 
means  of  assuring  to  all  freedom  and  security  of  navigation,  and  of  establishing  general 
peace  ”.  The  proposal  is  said  to  have  failed  owing  to  Spartan  jealousy  of  Athens  and 
fear  of  an  Athenian  hegemony. 
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the  first  four  books  and  part  of  the  fifth  (down  to  471)  ;  and  that  Plato 
in  the  Timceus  is  only  recapitulating  the  argument  of  this  version.  It  has 
been  suggested,  again,  that  “if  Plato  took  so  much  trouble  to  attach  the 
Timceus  to  the  Republic,  he  must  have  meant  the  later  dialogue  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  earlier  in  some  way,”  and  that  the  omission  “  can  only  mean 
that  the  Timceus  and  its  projected  sequels  were  intended  to  replace  in 
some  way  the  later  books  of  the  Republic”  (Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy,  p. 
339)-  It  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  views  that  Plato  was  simply  guilty 
of  giving  an  imperfect  summary.  Writing  in  later  life,  long  after  the 
composition  of  the  Republic,  he  recapitulated  its  obvious  and  external 
features  :  he  omitted  the  higher  and  more  recondite  matters.  The  omis¬ 
sion  becomes  entirely  natural  when  we  reflect  that  the  promise  which 
leads  to  the  recapitulation — the  promise  to  show  the  State  of  the  Re¬ 
public  engaged  in  action — was  perhaps  never  seriously  meant,  and  was 
certainly  never  fulfilled. 

It  is  true  that  Socrates,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Timceus  (19  B-E),  is 
made  to  express  the  wish  to  see  the  sculptured  State  of  the  Republic 
emerging  from  its  pedestal  into  life  and  action.  Plato  apparently  wishes 
to  justify  the  ideal  State  by  its  fruits  ;  to  show  how  its  excellence  would 
issue  in  great  deeds,  and,  conversely,  to  prove  by  those  great  deeds 
the  greatness  of  its  excellence.  But  within  a  few  pages  the  argument 
undergoes  a  sudden  change.  Plato  proposes  to  shift  the  scene  from  the 
State  of  the  Republic  to  ancient  Athens  (26  D) ;  and  when  we  come  to 
the  Critias  we  find,  in  effect,  that  it  is  ancient  Athens — an  entirely 
imaginary  and  prehistoric  Athens — with  which  Plato  is  concerned.  In 
the  Timceus  Plato  glosses  over  the  change  :  the  citizens  of  the  ideal 
State  of  the  Republic  will  harmonise  perfectly  with  the  citizens  of  the 
golden  age  of  Athens,  and  it  is  the  same  to  speak  of  the  one  as  it  is  to 
speak  of  the  other.  But  the  change  of  scene  suggests,  after  all,  that 
the  precise  scene  hardly  matters.  Plato  is  about  to  write  a  romance, 
and  any  Arcady  will  serve  his  purpose. 

The  fragment  of  the  Critias  which  survives  is  certainly  pure  romance  ; 
and  it  may  remind  the  reader,  in  many  ways,  of  Coleridge’s  Kubla  Khan. 
The  fragment  contains  a  description,  first  of  ancient  Athens,  “nine  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,”  and  then  of  the  ancient  State  of  Atlantis,  which  Athens 
fought  and  overthrew.  In  describing  Athens,  Plato  is  mainly  concerned 
with  its  social  institutions,  though  he  gives,  incidentally,  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  geology  of  ancient  Attica  :  in  describing  Atlantis  he 
deals,  in  the  main,  with  its  physical  features.  Athens,  in  those  ancient 
days,  had  a  system  of  specialised  classes — husbandmen,  artisans,  and 
warriors  (110  C) :  the  warriors  dwelt  on  the  Acropolis,  the  artisans  and 
some  of  the  husbandmen  on  its  slopes,  and  the  rest  of  the  husbandmen 
in  the  surrounding  country.  The  warriors  lived  round  the  temples,  in 
an  enclosure  like  the  garden  of  a  house  :  their  dwellings  were  simple 
and  modest,  and  even  the  temples  were  unadorned  with  either  gold  or 
silver.  Women  as  well  as  men  belonged  to  the  class  of  warriors,  and 
lived  on  the  Acropolis  :  military  pursuits  were  common  to  both  sexes, 
as  the  statue  of  the  goddess  Athena,  clad  in  full  armour,  stood  to  testify. 
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The  warriors  were  a  class  apart :  they  lived  under  a  system  of  commun¬ 
ism  ;  and  they  received  from  the  other  citizens  an  allowance  for  their 
subsistence.  The  husbandmen  were  true  husbandmen,  and  confined 
themselves  to  husbandry ;  but  they  were  men  of  a  noble  nature  who 
followed  after  honour.  Such  were  the  Athenians  of  those  days,  “  about 
twenty  thousand  at  the  most,”  men  renowned  over  Europe  and  Asia  for 
beauty  of  body  and  every  excellence  of  mind,  and  famous  above  all 
others  of  their  times. 

Atlantis  was  of  a  different  type.  It  was  a  sort  of  primitive  Babylon, 
a  vast  island,  surrounded  by  alternate  zones  of  sea  and  land.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  brass,  and  with  tin,  and  with  orichalcum :  there 
were  marbles  of  red,  and  of  white,  and  of  black,  and  some  of  the 
buildings  were  built  with  one  only,  and  some  with  all  the  three.  There 
was  a  temple  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  having  an  enclosure  round 
about  it  of  gold  :  it  was  a  stadium  in  length,  and  half  a  stadium  in 
width  ;  and  its  height  was  accordingly.  It  was  savage  and  strange  to 
look  upon :  it  was  covered  outside  with  silver,  but  its  pediment  was  of 
gold ;  the  roof  within  was  of  ivory,  and  the  walls  and  pillars  and  floor  of 
orichalcum.  The  harbour  of  the  city  was  full  of  ships  and  merchantmen 
from  every  end  of  the  earth,  with  shouting  and  hubbub  of  every  kind 
and  a  roar  that  went  up  by  night  and  by  day.  There  were  10,000 
chariots  and  1200  ships,  and  the  land  was  divided  into  60,000  lots  :  ten 
kings  ruled  over  it,  and  they  lived  together  in  brotherliness. 

With  these  two  pictures  the  story  ends.  The  action  never  begins. 
It  is  all  romance,  and  it  bequeathed  to  romance  the  great  and  romantic 
tradition  of  Atlantis.  But,  just  for  that  reason,  it  would  be  hard  to 
maintain  that  the  Critias  could  ever  have  represented,  or  ever  have  been 
seriously  intended  to  represent,  the  issuing  into  action  of  the  austere 
philosophic  ideal  of  the  Republic. 


Chapter  XII 


THE  POLITIGUS 

THE  Politicus  (or  “  Statesman  ”)  probably  belongs  to  the  last 
period  of  Plato’s  life ;  and  its  composition  may  be  assigned 
either  to  the  period  of  his  connection  with  Dionysius  II 
(367-361)  or  to  the  years  immediately  following.1  Whatever  the 
exact  date  of  its  composition  may  have  been  (and  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  discover),  the  Politicus  must  in  any  case  have  been  written 
many  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Republic.  Its  attitude  to 
democracy  is  less  hostile ;  and  above  all  a  new  attitude  to  law — still 
hostile,  but  much  less  uncompromisingly  hostile — is  one  of  its  promin¬ 
ent  features.  On  the  other  hand,  a  belief  in  absolutism  is  still  part 
of  Plato’s  thought ;  and  though  there  is  much  discourse  of  weaving 
and  the  need  for  mixture  of  different  mental  elements  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  State,  there  is  only  a  very  slight  hint  of  that  form 
of  mixed  constitution,  combining  monarchy  with  democracy,  which  is 
advocated  in  the  Laws.  The  Politicus  must  thus  be  prior  by  some 
years  to  the  Laws.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  go  far  wi’ong  if,  remember¬ 
ing  that  between  367  and  361  Plato  had  high  hopes  of  the  monarchy 
at  Syracuse,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  already  interested  in 
law  and  working  with  Dionysius  II  at  the  construction  of  preambles 
for  laws,  we  ascribe  the  Politicus,  with  its  mixture  of  a  vindication 
of  absolutism  and  an  appreciation  of  law,  to  the  same  period  of  his 
life. 


The  Definition  of  the  Statesman  or  Absolute  Ruler 

The  Politicus  was  intended  by  Plato  to  be  a  logical  exercise 
in  the  art  of  definition  by  way  of  differentiation,  rather  than  a  po¬ 
litical  treatise.2  The  inquiry  is  more  for  the  sake  of  improvement 

1  Grounds  of  style  seem  to  suggest  a  late  date  for  the  dialogue  ;  and  its  tone,  which 
marks,  as  we  shall  see,  a  transition  towards  the  last  period  of  Plato’s  thought,  which 
appears  in  the  Laws,  is  consonant  with  its  style  {cf.  Campbell’s  preface  to  his  edition, 
pp.  li  sqq.).  Nohle  ( die  Staatslehre  Platos,  pp.  71-100)  treats  the  Politicus  as  prior 
in  time,  and  preparatory  in  argument,  to  the  Republic ;  and  this  leads  him  to  a  line  of 
interpretation  which  seems  to  me  decidedly  ingenious,  and  entirely  erroneous. 

2  The  Politicus  is  part  of  a  projected  trilogy  of  dialogues — the  Sophist,  the  States¬ 
man  (iro\irm6s),  and  the  Philosopher — dealing  with  the  theory  of  human  knowledge  in 
an  ascending  scale.  The  Sophist,  however,  becomes  in  fact  a  treatise  on  Being  and 
Not-Being  :  the  Statesman  turns  into  a  treatise  on  differentiation  ;  and  the  Philosopher 
never  was  written  {cf.  Campbell’s  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Politicus,  pp.  lvi- 
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of  the  general  power  of  reasoning  than  for  the  sake  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  statesman  (285  D).  The  statesman  is  only, 
as  it  were,  the  corpus  vile  of  an  essay  in  definition  ;  but  Plato’s 
political  ardour  cannot  but  shine,  as  it  does  again  and  again,  through 
the  cloud  of  logical  rules,  and  the  dialogue,  true  after  all  to  its  name, 
becomes  in  the  end  a  study  of  the  real  nature  of  the  statesman  in 
himself  and  for  his  own  sake.  The  first  stage  in  the  argument  is  the 
assignation  of  statesmanship  to  its  genus;  and  Plato  begins  by  dis¬ 
tinguishing  knowledge  from  practice  and  assigning  statesmanship  or 
‘political  science’  to  the  sphere  of  knowledge  (258  E-259  D).  The 
assignation  may  appear  at  first  sight  paradoxical,  especially  in  view 
of  what  has  already  been  said  {supra,  pp.  9-11)  of  the  practical  char¬ 
acter  of  political  science  among  the  Greeks.  But  Plato  uses  practice 
in  a  restricted  sense,  and  with  reference  to  arts  and  crafts ;  and  he 
gives  a  wide  scope  to  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  which  (we  have  to 
remember)  according  to  Socratic  theory  is  closely  connected  with  and 
inevitably  results  in  action  {supra,  p.  91).  The  next  step  in  the 
argument  is  the  division  of  knowledge  into  two  branches — the  criti- 
cal,  which  judges  or  calculates  about  the  objects  of  pure  knowledge; 
and  the  imperative,  which  not  only  judges  but  also  issues  commands 
for  the  execution  of  its  judgments.1  Statesmanship  belongs  to  the 
latter  branch :  political  science  speaks  in  the  imperative  mood 
(259  D-260  B).  The  next  step  is  to  distinguish,  within  the  impera¬ 
tive  branch  of  knowledge,  between  the  species  which  is  supreme  and 
that  which  is  subordinate.  Some  who  bear  command  are  sovereign, 
without  any  superior,  and  their  commands  originate  with  themselves  : 
others  are  under  authority,  and  the  commands  which  they  issue  are 
commands  which  have  been  issued  to  them.  The  statesman  belongs 
to  the  former  class  ;  and  his  knowledge  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
command,  but  a  knowledge  of  sovereign  commands  (260  B-E).  This 
is  an  argument  afterwards  expanded  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
(303  D-305  E)  ;  and  Plato,  going  into  detail,  shows  how  the  statesman 
is  superior  to  the  orator,  the  general  and  the  judge,  inasmuch  as,  in 
his  capacity  of  sovereign,  he  has  to  determine  when,  and  for  what 
objects,  their  powers  shall  be  exercised.  Statesmanship,  in  a  word,  is 
supreme  over  all  the  other  sciences  concerned  with  action  :  the  states¬ 
man’s  knowledge,  like  himself,  is  kingly :  political  science,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ethics ,2  is  architectonic.  This  is  a 

lviii).  In  the  same  way  Plato  projected  a  second  trilogy — the  Timaus,  the  Critias,  and 
the  Hermocrates — and  in  the  same  way  he  never  began  the  composition  of  the  third 
member  of  the  trilogy. 

1  Aristotle’s  distinction  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  sciences  is  here  suggested 
in  advance  (cf.  also,  on  the  references  of  Aristotle  to  the  Politicus,  pp.  273,  281  n.  3, 
291  n.  1). 

3  Cf.  Ethics,  1.  2,  §§  4-6  (1093,  a  27  sqq. — a  passage  which  seemed  modelled  on  the 
Politicus,  303  D-305  E) :  “  Political  science  is  manifestly  most  sovereign  and  architec¬ 
tonic,  arranging  as  it  does  which  of  the  other  sciences  should  exist  in  States,  and  by 
whom  and  to  what  extent  they  should  be  learned,  and  controlling,  as  it  obviously  does, 
the  functions  which  are  held  in  highest  honour,  such  as  those  of  the  general,  the 
householder,  and  the  orator”  {cf.  also  supra,  pp.  125  6). 
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lesson  already  enforced  by  Plato  in  the  Euthydemus  (289-291)  ; 
but  it  is  enforced  once  more,  with  a  new  wealth  of  illustration,  by 
the  argument  of  the  Politicus. 

The  quality  of  the  command  which  the  statesman  exercises  has 
now  been  defined :  it  remains  to  define  the  aim  of  that  command 
and  the  objects  of  its  exercise.  Briefly  it  is  exercised  for  the  purpose 
of  sustentation,  and  what  it  seeks  to  sustain  is  living  beings,  or,  more 
exactly,  human  beings,  not,  however,  as  individuals,  but  as  united  in 
herds  or  groups  (261  A-E).  The  statesman  is  a  shepherd  set  for  the 
sustentation  of  a  human  flock.  The  word  “  sustentation  ”  implies 
(and  in  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  it  is  definitely  stated)  that 
between  the  management  of  a  household,  or  economic  science,  and 
that  of  a  State,  or  political  science,  there  is  no  cleavage.  A  large 
household  and  a  small  State  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind 
(259  B)  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  sciences  of  their  management. 
“There  is  one  science  of  all  of  them  ;  and  this  science  may  be  called 
royal  or  political  or  economical.”  This  view  furnishes  the  starting 
point  of  the  Politics ;  for  Aristotle  begins  by  traversing  its  truth, 
and  by  emphasising  the  distinction  between  the  State  and  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  therefore  between  political  and  economic  science.  It  also 
furnishes  an  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  to  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  who  remarks  in  his  Patriarcha  that  “  the  Divine  Plato 
concludes  a  Commonwealth  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  large  Family,” 
and  argues  that,  since  the  father  is  divinely  charged  to  rule  the 
family,  the  king  is  therefore  divinely  charged  to  rule  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

The  Myth  of  the  Politicus 

With  the  definition  of  the  statesman  thus  attained  Plato  is, 
however,  dissatisfied.  If  we  define  a  statesman  as  one  possessed  of 
knowledge,  of  the  imperative  order,  with  sovereign  control,  who 
exercises  his  knowledge  for  the  sustentation  of  a  human  group,  we 
are  really  giving  a  definition  which  is  too  wide — at  any  rate  so  far 
as  the  word  “  sustentation  ”  is  concerned — and  we  are  thus  failing 
adequately  to  differentiate  the  statesman  from  others  who  may  also 
claim  to  be  occupied  with  sustentation  (267  E-268  C).  At  this 
point,  and  in  order  to  elucidate  this  criticism  of  the  definition,  Plato 
introduces  a  myth.  From  this  myth  we  learn  to  distinguish  two 
stages  of  human  society  and  government.  The  first  is  the  age  of 
Cronus,  when  the  world  was  divinely  ruled,  and  the  burden  of  their 
affairs  did  not  fall  upon  men,  but  they  were  as  a  flock  led  beside 
their  pastures  by  a  divine  shepherd  (271  D-272  A).  In  this  age  men 
were  one  family,  and  wives  and  children  were  common :  earth  gave 
her  increase  untilled,  and  under  the  clement  skies,  needing  no  clothes 
or  shelter,  men  lay  as  they 

were  at  birth 

On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth. 
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Then  came  the  age  in  which  we  live,  when  God  withdrew  from  the 
helm  and  retired  to  his  conning-tower.1  In  this  age  men  first  of  all 
fell  into  helplessness  and  misery  ;  and  for  a  while  they  were  at  the 
mercy  even  of  the  beasts,2  until  the  gods  took  pity  upon  them,  and 
Prometheus  gave  them  fire,  and  Hephaestus  and  Athena  the  arts, 
and  other  gods  seeds  and  plants.  And  thus  equipped  men  were  able 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  their  own  affairs,  ordering  for  themselves 
their  course  of  life,  and  ruling  as  piasters  over  themselves  (274  C-D). 

The  myth  of  the  Politicus  is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  the 
Protagoras  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  in  the  former  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  which  the  gods  are  represented  as  making  to  men  in  the  latter. 
The  moral  which  Plato  seeks  to  draw  from  the  myth  of  the  Politicus 
will  not  permit  any  mention  of  such  endowment.  For  the  moral  is 
that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  old  days  of  the  divine 
shepherd  of  the  human  flock,  and  the  untended  and  unguided  days 
of  our  present  life  in  which  fare  cli  se  must  be  our  motto.  Because 
there  is  this  distinction,  the  old  definition  of  the  statesman  will  not 
suit  our  times.  That  definition  really  implied  a  divinity  in  the 
statesman  which  does  not  exist  in  the  days  of  human  rulers  who 
stand  on  much  the  same  level  as  their  subjects  (278  C).  It  implied, 
in  its  use  of  the  word  “  sustentation,”  a  larger  scope  of  function  than 
belongs  to  the  modem  statesman.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  divine  shepherd  and  the  human  ruler :  we  must  distinguish 
between  sustentation  and  management,  and  limit  the  scope  of  the 
human  ruler  by  confining  his  function  to  simple  management  of  the 
society  which  he  rules  ;  and  finally  (remembering  that  our  days  are 
the  days  of  mortal  men,  who  in  their  nature  are  prone  to  error)  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  statesman  who  is  a  true  king,  and 
exercises  a  rule  to  which  submission  is  voluntary,  and  the  statesman 
who  is  a  tyrant,  and,  having  gone  astray,  exercises  a  rule  to  which  he 
can  only  secure  submission  by  force  (276  E). 

The  distinction  between  the  age  of  Cronus,  which  is  the  age  of 
the  divine  shepherd,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live,  which  is  that  of 
human  rulers,  is  curious  and  interesting.  It  has  been  suggested 3 
that  Plato  is  alluding  to  a  Pythagorean  view,  which  represented  God 
as  the  shepherd  of  the  world,  and  kings  as  the  image  of  God. 
Such  a  view  postulates  theocracy,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.1  Plato  pushes  such  a  view,  and  such  a 

1  The  metaphor,  according  to  Burnet  (op.  tit.,  p.  290)  is  Pythagorean. 

3  Cf.  the  Protagoras,  322  B,  and  supra,  pp.  62,  130. 

3Cf,  Campbell’s  edition  of  the  Politicus,  Introduction,  xxi-xxvi,  and  Burnet,  op. 
cit.,  p.  2go.  Campbell,  however,  remarks  that  the  Pythagorean  writers,  in  whose 
writings  we  find  the  idea  of  a  jure  divino  monarchy,  are  all  later  than  Plato,  and  may 
be  copying  Plato’s  theory  of  philosopher-kings  rather  than  reproducing  a  native 
tradition  of  their  own  school. 

4  It  is  curious,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  Filmer,  the  upholder  of  thejirs  div- 
inum  of  monarchy,  cites  the  Politicus. 
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postulate,  on  one  side.  We  cannot  tell,  he  says,  the  value  of  a  life 
lived  under  such  guidance.  Unburdened  with  the  orb  of  their  fate, 
men  may  have  turned  to  high  philosophy  :  unstimulated  by  respon¬ 
sibility  for  themselves,  they  may  have  lived  a  life  of  mere  gossip 
(272  B-D).1  At  any  rate  we  are  concerned  with  things  as  they  now 
are.  We  live  after  the  fall  (it  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  Politicus 
the  recurrence  of  this  idea  of  the  fall,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
in  the  Protagoras)  ;  and  Plato,  like  St.  Augustine  and  the  Christian 
Fathers  generally,  is  ready  to  admit  the  relative  validity  of  the 
institutions  which  belong,  and  are  accommodated,  to  fallen  humanity.2 
He  may  even  intend  to  suggest,  in  his  ironical  way,  that  men  rise  in 
the  scale  of  being  after  the  fall,  when  they  assume  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their  lives. 

The  Final  Definition  of  the  Statesman  or  Absolute  Ruler 

The  way  of  distinction  and  differentiation  has  not  yet  been 
trodden  to  its  end.  Even  if  we  have  corrected  the  definition  of  the 
statesman,  by  substituting  management  for  sustentation  as  his 
function,  and  by  adding  the  notion  of  voluntary  obedience  to  his 
rule,  we  have  not  yet  distinguished  him  from  all  who  may  claim  to 
bear  his  title.  Here  Plato  turns  to  the  analogy  of  weaving,  and  seeks 
to  distinguish  the  true  statesman  from  false  claimants  to  his  title  in 
the  same  way  as  one  would  distinguish  the  true  weaver  from  all  pre¬ 
tenders  to  his  name  and  calling  (279  A  sqq.).  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  this  analogy  of  weaving  is  not  introduced  at  random. 
No  other  art  would  have  suited  so  well  the  purpose  for  which  Plato 
ultimately  uses  the  analogy.  The  true  statesman,  as  we  shall  see, 
resembles  the  genuine  weaver  in  a  peculiar  way :  like  him,  he  has  to 
join  dissimilar  natures  in  a  uniform  texture,  and  from  the  warp  and 
the  woof  of  human  qualities  he  has  to  weave  on  the  loom  of  time 
the  living  stuff’  of  a  single  society.  Meanwhile,  however,  Plato  only 
uses  the  analogy  in  a  general  sense,  in  order  to  sift  the  gold  of  essen¬ 
tial  statesmanship  from  the  other  elements  to  which  it  seems  akin. 
We  need  not  follow  him  through  the  whole  process  of  sifting,  and 
we  may  turn  at  once  to  its  final  stage.  The  weaver  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  and  separated  from  all  rival  claimants  to  his  style  and 
title,  and  (after  a  number  of  lesser  claimants  have  been  cleared  away) 
the  statesman  is  at  last  confronted  with  and  distinguished  from  the 
arch-pretenders  to  his  name.  These  are,  in  a  word,  the  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  In  a  dramatic  passage  (291  A-B)  Plato  professes  to  be 

1  The  passage  in  the  Politicus  suggests  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Republic 
(372  A-D),  and  another  in  the  Laws  (678  E-679  E). 

2  The  conception  of  the  “  fall  ”  is  as  it  were  a  bridge,  by  which  Plato  passes  over 
from  his  old  advocacy  of  the  ideal  of  communism  and  philosopher-kings  (now  relegated 
to  the  times  before  the  fall)  to  a  new  phase  of  theory  in  which  he  admits  the  value  of 
actual  institutions  for  actual  ‘‘fallen”  men.  The  Christian  conception  of  the  fall 
certainly  served  as  a  bridge  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  by  which  they  passed  over  from 
an  advocacy  of  common  property  as  a  natural  institution  to  an  admission  of  the 
value  of  private  property  as  a  remedy  for  the  sin  entailed  by  the  fall  (cf.  infra,  p.  384), 
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bewildered  by  the  sudden  entry  of  a  riotous  rout  of  Centaurs  and 
Satyrs — Protean  shapes,  “  quickly  changing  into  one  another’s  forms 
and  natures,”  as  men  must  who  have  never  learned  to  know  and 
practise  each  his  proper  function  ;  “  prime  Sophists  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  wizards,”  who  pretend  (like  the  Sophists)  to  a  sham  know¬ 
ledge,  and  conjure  man  into  a  belief  in  its  reality.  These  are  the 
“kings”  elected  by  lot;  and  these  we  have  to  distinguish  from  the 
king  by  genuine  appointment. 

In  making  such  a  distinction,  Plato  begins  by  a  brief  and  provi¬ 
sional  classification  of  constitutions.  The  criterion  of  number  suggests 
three  constitutions,  according  as  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many  ai’e  in 
power  ;  and  if  we  add  three  other  criteria — the  presence  of  wealth  or 
poverty ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  law ;  and  the  basis  of  force  or 
consent — we  may  subdivide  each  of  the  fii'st  two  ixxto  two  different 
species,  in  the  one  case  royalty  and  tyranny,  in  the  other  aristocracy 
and  oligarchy  (291  D-E).1  But  these  criteria,  Plato  argues,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  State  or  of  statesmanship. 
The  number  of  the  rulers,  their  wealth  or  poverty,  their  use  of  force 
or  persuasion,  their  ruling  by  law  or  without  law — none  of  these  are 
distinguishing  principles  of  the  State  ;  and  no  man  can  be  distinguished 
as  a  true  statesman  because  he  satisfies  any  of  these  principles.  To 
satisfy  one  or  other  of  these  principles,  all  of  which  are  partial,  is 
only  to  qualify  for  the  name  of  partisan 2  (303  C).  A  State  based 
merely  on  one  of  these  principles  is  only  a  shadow  of  the  true  State  ; 
and  its  statesman  is  only  the  premier  (7 rpoo-ruTT;?)  of  a  shadow,  and 
a  shadow  himself.  Statesmanship  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  only  : 
the  only  true  form  of  government  is  that  where  the  rulers  possess 
knowledge  (293  B) ;  and  the  only  true  State  is  that  which  possesses 
such  rulers.  A  State,  in  other  words,  cannot  be  a  political  society 
(it  can  be  no  more  than  a  faction),  unless  it  coheres  as  a  unity  through 
the  co-ordinating  power  of  a  statesmanship  based  on  knowledge.  Such 
knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  one,  or  at  most  a  very  few :  the 
multitude  cannot  attain  political  science  (292  B) ;  and  the  only  true 
statesmen  are  the  elect  few  who  possess  that  science. 

Absolutism  Justified  by  the  Argument  of  Political  Flexibility 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  law,  or  of  consent,  as  principles  of 
politics  and  elements  in  the  life  of  the  State  ?  Both,  Plato  answers, 
are  irrelevant  and  unnecessary ;  and  law  is  even  more — it  is  detri¬ 
mental.  Statesmanship  is  essentially  science  of  the  imperative  oi’der 

1  It  is  apparently  the  last  two  criteria  by  which  this  subdivision  is  made.  (Demo¬ 
cracy,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  subdivided  in  this  preliminary  classification :  292  A.) 
The  criterion  of  wealth  and  poverty  presumably  aids  that  of  number  in  distinguishing 
the  rule  of  the  few  from  that  of  the  many. 

2  Plato  is  alluding  to  his  doctrine  of  the  1  two  States  ’  within  the  State,  which  he 
held  to  be  true  of  all  States  except  the  State  of  perfect  knowledge. 
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vested  with  sovereign  control.  It  is  an  art,  and  it  is  the  essence  of 
every  art  that  the  artist  works  by  himself  as  a  monarch  (though 
artists  other  than  the  statesman  are  not  sovereign,  and  exercise  their 
art  under  his  control),  and  that  he  is  free  from  any  code  of  rules 
determining  the  methods  of  his  work.1  He  is  free  to  make  the  best 
of  the  object  on  which  he  works  according  to  his  knowledge;  and 
the  statesman,  as  an  artist,  is  free  to  do  good  to  his  subjects  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  knowledge  (293  C).  It  follows,  first  of  all,  that  he  stands 
in  no  need  of  the  consent  of  his  subjects.  The  passenger  and  the 
patient  have  no  right  to  give  any  preliminary  consent  to  the  exercise 
of  the  art  of  the  pilot  or  physician.  Both,  on  the  contrary,  give 
themselves  over  to  the  guidance  of  knowledge  without  any  claim  to 
a  voice  in  the  methods  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  It  is  a  matter 
of  acquiescence  rather  than  consent ;  and  if  physician  and  pilot  know 
their  arts,  they  will  necessarily  do  good  to  patient  and  passenger,  and 
necessarily  secure  acquiescence.2  The  same  is  true  of  the  states¬ 
man.  It  is  a  plausible  saying  that  he  must  first  persuade  the  State 
of  any  improvement ;  but  it  is  only  plausible  (296  A).  A  citizen 
who  is  compelled  to  do  what  is  juster  and  better  and  nobler  than 
what  he  did  before  has  received  benefit  and  not  detriment ;  and  any 
man,  whether  with  the  goodwill  of  the  citizens  or  against  their  will, 
may  do  what  is  for  their  benefit  (296  D-E).  These,  it  is  obvious, 
are  the  principles  of  enlightened  despotism,  which  had  their  vogue 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  “  all  for  the  people  and  nothing  by 
the  people  ”  was  the  motto  of  statesmanship ;  and  they  are  principles 
which  have  their  defects.  The  analogy  of  the  pilot  does  not  really 
prove  the  point  which  it  is  intended  to  prove.  He  may  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  passengers,  but  he  is  responsible  to  ship-owners  and 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  a  rule  of  life  that  where  power  resides, 
there  responsibility  must  reside  also;  and  the  statesman  is  not 
exempt  from  this  rule.  If,  again,  we  take  the  analogy  of  the 
physician,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  patient  voluntarily  en¬ 
trusts  himself  to  his  care,  and  may  accept  or  reject  his  advice;  and 
if  we  press  the  analogy,  we  shall  conclude  that  subjects  may  volun¬ 
tarily  entrust  themselves  to  their  rulers  by  a  form  of  election,  and 
may  accept  or  reject  the  proposals  which  they  suggest.  It  is  true 
that  the  patient  is  free  to  go  or  not  to  go  to  a  doctor,  while  the 
subject  is  not  free  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  State :  it  is  true 
that  in  the  one  case  we  are  concerned  with  individuals,  and  in  the 
other  with  a  society.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  citizen 
is  bound  to  his  State  he  is  therefore  bound  to  a  statesman,  or  that 

1  The  days  of  the  Trade  Union,  with  its  ideal  of  the  Common  Rule,  had  not  dawned 
in  Greece.  There  was  not  even  any  formal  guild-organisation  (supra,  p.  236).  though 
there  were  voluntary  associations  of  workers  with  a  common  cult.  Otherwise  Plato 
might  have  doubted  whether  the  analogy  of  the  ‘  arts  ’  really  supported  the  cause  of 
absolutism. 

2  It  is  assumed  here,  as  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Republic  (supra,  p.  157)  that 
the  object  of  every  artist  is  not  his  own  benefit,  but  the  benefit  of  the  object  of  his  art, 
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because  we  belong  willy-nilly  to  a  State  we  must  bow  willy-nilly  to 
a  form  of  government.  Any  art  which  handles  human  beings  is 
subject  to  responsibility  and  depends  on  consent.  But  it  is  the  less 
necessary  to  press  such  criticisms,  since  Plato,  as  we  shall  see,  modi¬ 
fies  his  own  position  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue.1 

The  second  corollary  drawn  by  Plato  from  his  conception  of  the 
true  statesman  as  an  artist  is  that  law  is  unnecessary  and  even  pre¬ 
judicial  to  his  art.  The  point  of  view  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Republic.  There  it  was  argued  that  when  education  has 
given  a  living  knowledge,  law  has  become  unnecessary,  and  that  an 
abundance  of  laws  is  therefore  only  a  sign  of  ignorance  and  lack  of 
education.  When  the  citizen  becomes  a  law  to  himself,  State-made 
law  is  supererogatory  :  quid  leges  cum  moribus  van®  proficiunt  ?  In 
the  Politicus  law  is  still  regarded  as  an  evil,  but  more  on  the  ground 
that  it  means  the  imposition  of  checks  and  hindrances  on  the  free 
play  of  the  ruler’s  knowledge,  and  less  on  the  ground  that  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  ignorance  in  the  whole  of  the  State.  The  argument 
now  advanced  against  law  is  that  in  its  generality  it  neglects  the 
differences  of  persons  and  cases,  and  in  its  permanence  it  fails  to  meet 
the  differences  of  times.  “  The  differences  of  men  and  actions,  and  the 
endless  irregular  movements  of  human  things,  do  not  admit  of  any 
universal  and  simple  rule.  And  no  art  whatsoever  can  lay  down  a 
rule  which  will  last  for  all  time”  (294  B).  Law,  with  its  stiff  and 
permanent  rules,  is  like  an  obstinate  and  ignorant  tyrant,  who  will 
never  alter  his  mind.  It  is  as  if  a  physician  were  to  limit  himself  to 
doctoring  by  the  book,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  peculiar  complexion 
of  the  constitution,  or  the  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
which  he  was  treating.  Laws,  it  is  true,  exist,  and  they  exist  very 
generally,  in  spite  of  their  imperfections  ;  but  the  reasons  are  simple. 
Legislators  abnegate  the  difficult  task  of  using  their  free  intelligence 
to  cope  with  the  differences  of  men  and  of  actions ;  and  like  a  trainer 
of  athletes  who  saves  himself  trouble  by  laying  down  a  uniform  diet 
to  suit  the  majority,  they  enact  general  rules  for  the  mass  which  can 
only  suit  individual  cases  roughly.  They  know,  again,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  cannot  live  for  ever,  and  thinking  of  the  times  to  come,  and 
the  rules  they  will  need,  they  lay  down  principles  for  a  future  they 
will  not  be  present  to  control,  though,  if  they  could  come  again  and 
see  for  themselves  the  new  times  and  seasons,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  suggest  the  necessary  changes.  The  existence  of  law  is  thus 

1 A  difficulty  arises  in  regard  to  Plato’s  attitude  towards  the  need  of  consent.  In 
276  D-E  he  has  distinguished  the  statesman  from  the  tyrant  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
concerned  with  the  voluntary  management  of  a  society.  In  293  D-E,  and  still  more 
in  296  A-E,  he  seems  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  consent.  We  may  perhaps  meet  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  Plato  believes  (1)  in  the  need  of  acquiescence  but  not  of  consent, 
and  (2)  that  acquiescence  will  always  exist  under  the  true  statesman.  Such  acqui¬ 
escence  is  implicit  consent :  the  consent  of  which  Plato  denies  the  need  is  explicit  con¬ 
sent.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  problem  of  the  part  played  by  consent  in  the 
scheme  of  political  obligation  is  not  clearly  present  to  Piato. 
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explicable  on  practical  grounds  ;  but  ideally  the  variability  of  matter 
and  the  flux  of  time  both  demand  a  corresponding  flexibility  in  the 
powers  of  the  statesman,  and  States  which  bind  their  rulers  to  act 
according  to  law  are  deprived  of  that  flexibility. 

Flexibility,  it  may  be  rejoined,  is  a  good  thing;  but  security  is 
also  a  good  thing,  and  perhaps  a  better  thing.  Unless  human  life  is 
to  be  incalculable  and  unstable,  men  living  in  a  community  must 
know  in  advance  the  rules  by  which  they  are  to  act,  and  by  which 
they  may  expect  other  men  to  act ;  and  they  cannot  have  this  know¬ 
ledge  unless  there  are  laws  which  have  been  announced  in  advance 
and  possess  a  large  measure  of  permanence.  Bentham  counted  se¬ 
curity  chief  among  the  articles  of  happiness  ;  it  was  the  pre-eminent 
object,  the  grand  principle,  the  foundation  of  life,  on  which  every¬ 
thing  else  depended.1  VVe  must  not  bind  the  future  with  too  many 
chains  in  advance,  but  yet  the  future  must  be  something  calculable ; 
and  the  legitimate  expectation  of  the  existing  generation  must 
somehow  be  reconciled  with  the  freedom  of  the  next  to  control  its 
destinies.  Plato  was  perhaps  too  much  afraid  of  the  rigidity  of  law. 
We  have,  indeed,  to  remember  the  character  of  the  law  of  which 
he  was  thinking.  Greek  law  was  a  formed  body  of  precepts  rather 
than  a  living  growth ;  Greek  States  valued  the  law-abiding  instinct 
(evvofiia)  which  came  from  adherence  to  a  fixed  code,  and  they 
were  afraid  of  any  innovation.  Even  at  Athens  law  was  difficult  to 
change  :  the  Athenian  Assembly  was  by  no  means  a  legislative  body  ; 
and  legislative  change  required  special  methods  and  precautions. 
Content  with  a  few  written  laws  and  a  body  of  unwritten  custom, 
which  they  regarded  as  equally  binding,  the  Greeks  faced  the 
protean  demands  of  the  present  and  the  new  possibilities  of  the 
future  with  a  small  and  static  accumulation  of  rules.  To-day  law  is 
far  more  of  a  progressive  development  which  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  :  it  is  far  more  detailed,  and  runs  into  far 
greater  particularity  of  application  to  persons  and  cases.  Possessed 
as  we  are  of  an  active  legislature,  such  as  even  Athens  never  knew, 
and  of  a  judicial  bench  which  can  modify  law  to  suit  new  cases 
even  while  it  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  rule  (a  power  which  the 
popular  courts  of  Athens  could  hardly  have  exercised) ,  we  can  hardly 
appreciate  Plato’s  position.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  forces  such  as 
these  it  was  possible  that  law  might  be  rigid  in  the  two  ways  which 
Plato  indicates,  and  that  injustice  might  be  the  result ;  and  to  that 
extent  his  contention  has  its  truth.  On  the  other  hand  we  may 
gather  from  Aristotle’s  criticism  that  there  did  exist  in  equity 
(i eTnel/ceia )  a  force  which  could  modify  law,  to  suit  a  particular  need 
or  a  change  of  circumstance,  without  any  overt  contravention  of  its 
form  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  truth  in  Aristotle’s  further  criticism  that 
to  abolish  law  because  it  is  rigid  may  only  open  the  door  for  the 

1  Theory  of  Legislation  :  the  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code,  I,  c.  n.  and  c.  xi. 
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tyranny  of  a  government  which  may  only  too  easily  use  its  ‘  flexible  ’ 
powers  for  interests  of  its  own.  Without  a  common  rule  of  law, 
government  may  too  readily  become  a  respecter  of  persons ;  and  the 
cause  of  uniformity  of  application,  as  well  as  that  of  security  of  ex¬ 
pectation,  must  tilt  the  beam  against  the  plea  of  flexibility. 

The  antithesis  drawn  by  Plato  between  the  personal  rule  of  a 
wise  sovereign  and  the  impersonal  rule  of  law  raises  a  question,  often 
discussed  among  the  Greeks,  which  Aristotle  afterwards  considered  at 
the  end  of  the  third  book  of  the  Politics,  on  much  the  same  lines, 
and  with  much  the  same  reference  to  the  analogy  of  medicine,  but 
with  a  bias  which  on  the  whole  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  Plato. 
This  is  the  question  whether  politics  should  be  conceived  as  an  art, 
and  the  State  as  the  sphere  of  free  artistic  creation,  or  whether  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  accumulated  experience,  concrete 
in  a  body  of  law  by  which  it  is  best  to  abide.  The  former  conception 
is  strong  in  Plato.  Conceiving  politics  as  an  art,  he  believes  in  a 
single  artist  or  statesman  ;  he  believes,  again,  in  the  free  creative  im¬ 
pulse  which  is  the  life-breath  of  art,  and  which  would  be  stifled  by 
rules  and  conventions  ;  and  finally  he  believes  that  the  art  of  politics, 
like  all  other  arts,  is  directed  to  achieving  a  mean  and  creating  a 
harmony,  and  that  such  achievement  and  creation  are  only  possible 
when  the  artist  is  free  and  unhindered.  Here,  in  this  reference  to  a 
mean  and  to  harmony,  we  touch  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  of  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  conception  of  states¬ 
manship  propounded  in  the  Politicus  (305E-311  B). 

Absolutism  Justified  by  the  Argument  of  Social  Harmony 

Already,  in  an  earlier  passage  in  the  dialogue,  in  which  he  is 
occupied  by  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  weaving,  Plato  has  laid 
it  down  that  all  arts — the  art  of  weaving,  or  of  statesmanship,  or  of 
discussion  itself — will  be  ruined  unless  they  observe  a  mean.  They 
are  all  on  the  watch  against  excess  and  defect ;  and  it  is  by  observ¬ 
ance  of  a  mean  that  they  produce  all  creations  of  excellence  and 
beauty  (284  A-B).  All  arts,  in  a  word,  aim  at  an  ideal,  and  that 
ideal  is  nothing  infinite  or  indefinite,  but  something  finite  and  defi¬ 
nite  ;  something  elusive,  and  yet  exact ;  a  point  which  an  art  may 
undershoot  or  overshoot,  but  yet  a  fixed  point.  Here  we  observe  the 
influence  of  that  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Limit,  which  affected  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  so  deeply  {supra,  p.  49). 1  In  that  doctrine,  as  we 

1  As  has  already  been  remarked  {supra,  p.  48  n.  1),  it  is  possible  that  Pythagorean 
ideas  lie  behind  Plato’s  general  advocacy  of  absolutism  in  the  Politicus.  A  passage 
from  a  Pythagorean  writer  (quoted  in  Campbell’s  introduction  to  the  Politicus,  xxv), 
reads  very  like  the  argument  of  Plato  :  “The  monarch  has  an  irresponsible  authority 
(and  is  therefore  not  limited  by  consent)  :  he  is  a  living  law;  he  is  like  a  god  among 
men”.  This  last  phrase  {Oebs  iv  dy9pcvnois)  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  catch-word 
(cf.  Politicus,  303  B,  and  Arist.,  Pol.,  1284,  a  10-ir).  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  Alexander 
did  actually  pose  as  a  god  among  men,  and  that  the  deification  of  the  ruler,  issuing  in 
his  right  to  claim  npo<TKvi/r)a-is,  was  the  foundation  of  his  Empire, 
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have  seen,  the  limit  of  each  thing,  or  class  of  things,  was  identified 
with  the  mean,  and  the  mean  was  regarded  as  a  ‘  mixture  ’ — or,  in  the 
language  of  the  art  of  music,  from  which  the  whole  doctrine  sprang, 
as  a  ‘  harmony  ’ — which  blended  two  opposites.  It  follows  on  such  a 
doctrine  that  it  is  the  function  of  every  true  artist  to  produce  such  a 
mixture  or  harmony,  in  the  class  of  things  with  which  he  deals,  by 
discovering  and  observing  a  mean ;  and  Plato,  regarding  the  states¬ 
man  as  an  artist,  is  led  to  apply  this  conclusion  to  statesmanship. 
Like  the  weaver,  who  unites  in  a  j  ust  harmony  the  warp  and  the  woof, 
the  statesman  must  unite  the  different  elements  and  strands  of  human 
nature.  Like  the  musician,  who  finds  the  harmony  of  the  high  note 
and  the  low,  he  must  find  a  harmony  in  theisad  music  of  humanity.1 
Human  life  has  its  high  and  its  low  notes :  there  is  the  note  of  manly 
courage,  which  runs  up  into  the  excess  of  mad  foolhai-diness,  and  the 
note  of  temperate  moderation,  which  slips  down  into  the  defect  of 
timid  indolence.  Some  men  are  marked  by  one  of  these  qualities, 
and  some  by  another ;  and  as  it  is  with  individuals,  so  it  is  with 
classes  in  the  State — there  is  a  military  class  which  degenerates  into 
militarism  in  its  excess  of  courage,  and  a  peaceful  class  which  in  its 
excess  of  moderation  slips  into  pacificism  (307  E-308  A).  Life  does 
not  show  a  unity  of  virtue  :  it  shows  one  virtue  differing  from  an¬ 
other — and,  indeed,  inimical  and  hostile  to  another — one  type  of 
man  opposed  to  another  type,  one  class  in  the  State  set  over 
against  another  class  (306  B-C).2  It  is  here  that  the  statesman  must 
enter,  and  it  is  here  that  he  will  find  his  function.  He  must  dis¬ 
cover  a  mean  and  mix  different  temperaments  in  a  harmony.3  Some 
natures,  which  are  entirely  unsuitable,  he  will  eliminate,  condemning 
to  death  or  exile  those  who  have  neither  temperance  nor  courage  nor 
any  virtue,  and  assigning  to  slavery  those  who  are  ignorant  and  base. 
The  rest,  when  they  have  been  selected  by  tests  and  prepared  by 
training,  he  will  combine  4  as  the  weaver  combines  the  warp  and  the 

1  Plato  takes  human  nature  and  music  together  in  the  Politicus  as  equally  subject 
to  the  rule  of  the  mean.  The  manly  and  quick  element  appears  in  body,  soul,  and  the 
movement  of  sound  (306  C-D)  :  the  temperate  and  slow  element  is  manifested  alike  in 
thought,  action,  and  sounds  (307  A) ;  and  a  mean  has  to  be  found  in  all  alike.  The  con¬ 
nection  with  Pythagorean  ideas  seems  clear  (cf.  the  Laws,  967  E:  infra,  p.  318). 

2  Plato  here  seems  to  put  out  of  court  the  Socratic  idea  of  the  unity  of  goodness  ; 
and  in  this  point  there  is  a  contrast,  or  rather  a  contradiction,  between  the  Protagoras 
and  the  Politicus. 

3  Plato’s  application  of  the  conception  of  the  mean  to  ethics  and  politics  in  the 
Politicus  has  many  affinities  with  Aristotle’s  use  of  the  same  conception  in  the  Ethics. 
The  connection  between  the  early  part  of  the  Politicus  and  the  Ethics  has  already  been 
remarked.  We  must  remember  that  Aristotle  was  Plato’s  pupil ;  and  if  he  does  not 
follow  the  Plato  of  the  Republic,  whom  he  had  never  known  (he  was  born  about  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  Republic),  he  certainly  follows  the  Plato  of  the  Politicus 
and  the  Laws,  whose  lectures  he  had  attended.  On  the  references  to  the  Politicus  in 
Aristotle,  see  Campbell’s  introduction  to  his  edition,  liv-lvi. 

4  Campbell  remarks  that  this  double  process  of  elimination  and  combination  is 
“  the  counterpart  of  the  twofold  process  of  dialectic,  by  which  the  objects  of  thought  are 
distinguished  and  combined”  (introduction,  p.  xv).  The  statesman,  in  the  exercise  of 
practical  reason,  must  go  through  the  same  process  of  differentiation  ( Sialpems )  and  ol 
synthesis  (crvuayuyfi),  which  the  pure  reason  also  follows  in  its  own  operations, 
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woof ;  and  here  Plato  compares  the  courageous  nature  to  the  tauter 
strands  of  the  warp,  and  the  temperate  nature  to  the  softer  threads  of 
the  woof.  There  will  be  two  ways  in  which  he  will  seek  to  achieve 
this  harmony — the  one  spiritual,  the  other  bodily  ;  the  one  divine,  the 
other  human.  First  and  foremost,  he  will  combine  all  virtues,  all  types 
of  men  and  all  classes  by  a  common  education,  in  a  common  opinion 
about  the  things  which  are  good  and  just  and  of  honourable  report, 
so  that  each  shall  lose  his  particular  excess  or  defect,  and  all  shall 
attain  to  the  measure  of  a  common  harmony.  Then  (but  this  is  a 
less  matter)  he  will  combine  in  marriage  the  different  types  of  men 
and  women,  who  represent  different  qualities,  so  that,  instead  of  like 
marrying  like  (as  is  the  fashion  of  men  when  left  to  mere  inclination), 
different  and  yet  complementary  natures  shall  be  mated,  and  harmony 
shall  ensue  in  the  whole  of  society.1  In  a  final  suggestion  (in  which 
we  may  see  a  slight  hint  of  the  mixed  constitution  of  the  Laws), 
Plato  proposes  that  the  same  principle  shall  be  extended  to  the 
filling  of  offices,  and  that,  when  a  number  of  men  are  needed  for  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  office,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  from  the  different 
types — the  courageous  and  active,  and  the  moderate  and  cautious — 
for  the  sake  of  more  balanced  action  and  a  proper  harmony.  Here 
the  analogy  of  weaving,  which  seemed  (but  only  seemed)  to  be 
casually  introduced,  has  attained  its  full  explanation,  and  with  it  the 
doctrine  of  the  mean  has  received  its  full  application.2 

We  may  pause  to  compare  the  ideal  which  is  here  suggested  with 
that  of  the  Republic.  There  are  some  similarities,  and  many  differ¬ 
ences.  The  two  methods  of  weaving  in  the  former  correspond  to  the 
two  schemes  of  the  latter — the  scheme  of  a  common  education  and  the 
scheme  of  community  of  wives ;  and  when  Plato  suggests  (310  A) 
that  the  second  method  of  weaving  is  consequent  on  the  first,  and 
hardly  needs  to  be  explained,  he  is  echoing  a  passage  in  the  Republic 
in  which  we  are  told  that,  if  the  citizens  are  well  educated,  they  will 
see  their  way  through  matters  like  marriage  for  themselves  (423  E- 
424  A).  On  the  other  hand  no  system  of  education  is  sketched  in 
the  Politicus  : 3  »  there  is  no  speech  of  community  of  wives4  and  still 
less  of  community  of  property  ;  and  though  there  is  something  of  a 

1  It  may  be  urged,  with  much  truth,  that  a  statesman  with  so  lofty  a  function,  and 
so  free  a  scope,  is  really  the  divine  shepherd  of  the  myth  redivivus.  Plato  cannot  but 
bring  the  ideal  down  among  men,  and  into  his  own  age,  even  after  admitting  that  it 
only  belongs  to  a  golden  age. 

2  This  is  the  argument  of  the  last  section  of  the  Politicus,  309-3 11.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  offices  shall  be  filled  on  the  principle  of  mixture  comes  at  the  end,  310  E-311  A. 

s  There  is  only  a  brief  suggestion  that  statesmanship,  as  the  mistress  of  all  lawful 
educators  and  instructors,  will  entrust  the  citizens  to  proper  teachers  under  its  authority, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  its  purposes  (308  D-E). 

4  More  exactly,  there  is  one  passing  reference  to  community  of  wives,  as  one  of 
the  features  of  the  golden  age  of  Cronus  (272  A).  The  reference,  if  we  take  it  seriously, 
would  seem  to  show  that  Plato  had  come  to  believe  that  communism  belonged  to 
cloud-land  or  the  Saturnia  regna,  but  not  to  actual  cities  or  to  men  of  his  own  day 
(Campbell,  introduction,  p.  xxxvii). 
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eugenic  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  marriage  between  different  tempera¬ 
ments,  it  is  different  from  that  which  appears  in  the  Republic.  An¬ 
other  point  of  comparison  between  the  two  dialogues  may  be  found  in 
their  psychological  basis.  There  is  the  same  attempt  to  distinguish 
different  elements  of  human  nature  :  the  same  view  that  different 
temperaments  represent  those  different  elements  ;  the  same  view  that 
the  difference  of  classes  is  based  on  this  difference  of  temperaments. 
But  the  elements  of  the  Politicus  are  different  from  those  of  the 
Republic.  Plato  speaks  of  courage  and  moderation  instead  of  spirit 
and  appetite  :  the  element  of  reason  only  appears  in  the  statesman  ; 
and  the  classes  of  the  Politicus,  unlike  those  of  the  Republic,  represent 
social  types  and  not  social  occupations.  Accordingly  justice,  in  the 
sense  of  the  discharge  of  specific  function,  is  not  the  ideal  of  the 
Politicus,  but  rather  the  virtue  which  in  the  Republic  is  called 
temperance  or  self-control ;  and  it  is  the  blending  of  different  types 
in  a  unison,  rather  than  the  specialisation  of  different  classes  on 
their  separate  functions,  that  is  emphasised.  The  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  advocated  in  the  Politicus  is  no  less  absolute  than  that  of 
the  Republic  ;  but  in  the  former,  as  we  shall  see  presently  (and  this 
is  perhaps  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  dialogues), 
Plato  adopts  a  different  and  much  less  uncompromising  attitude 
towards  actual  States,  and  especially  towards  democracy,  than  he 
does  in  the  latter. 

Absolutism  Modified  by  the  Idea  of  the  Rule  of  Law 

Modern  analogies  may  be  cited  for  some  of  Plato’s  arguments  in 
favour  of  absolutism.  When  he  advocates  the  reign  of’  scientific 
knowledge,  using  its  powers  free  from  legal  restraint  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State,  he  is  advancing  an  argument  which  was  not  unfamiliar 
in  seventeenth  century  England.  That  century  was  the  age  of 
science :  it  was  the  age  of  Galileo  and  Descartes ;  and  it  produced  a 
number  of  votaries  of  scientific  government.  Among  them  Bacon 
stands  pre-eminent.  His  theory  of  government  was  a  theory  of 
scientific  monarchy,  which  was  not  to  be  controlled  in  its  action  by 
the  common  law  and  its  judges  (as  Coke  held),  but  was  entitled,  when 
reason  of  State  intervened,  to  guide  its  steps  by  its  own  knowledge 
and  to  demand  the  acquiescence  of  the  judges.  When  Bacon,  in  his 
Essay  on  Judicature,  presses  the  doctrine  of  salus  populi,  and  bids 
judges  know  “that  Lawes,  except  they  bee  in  Order  to  that  End,  are 
but  Things  Captious,  and  Oracles  not  well  Inspired,”  he  was  speaking 
Platonically.  The  general  Stuart  theory  of  prerogative  had  indeed 
its  Platonic  affinities.  Flexibility  was  its  note  :  it  was  defended  on  the 
ground  that  common  law  could  not  meet  the  multiplicity  of  circum¬ 
stances  (especially  in  the  sphere  of  economic  life)  or  cope  with  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  events.  Prerogative  did  not  dispense  with  law, 
as  Plato  would  have  dispensed  with  law,  but  it  stood  outside  and 
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even,  some  of  its  champions  held,  above  law  ;  and  the  sovei’eign  who 
wielded  it  was  to  be  free,  whenever  benefit  of  State  required,  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  benefit  by  his  esoteric  knowledge.  Like  the  argument  of 
flexibility,  the  argument  of  social  harmony  has  also  been  employed  in 
favour  of  monarchy  in  modern  times.1  It  is  conspicuous,  for  instance, 
in  the  modern  German  theory  of  monarchy.  Starting  from  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  State  and  Society,  and  a  conception  of  Society 
as  composed  of  different  and  antagonistic  elements,  German  thinkers 
have  advocated  a  form  of  State  in  which  a  sovereign  monarch,  vested 
with  a  mediating  and  neutral  authority,  establishes  a  mean  and 
creates  a  harmony  between  the  various  interests  of  society.  The 
German  conception  of  society  is  economic,  and  the  differences  which 
divide  society  ai’e  regal’d ed  as  economic :  Plato’s  conception  of  the 
elements  of  the  State  is  ethical,  and  the  diffei'ences  which  he  seeks 
to  compose  are  ethical ;  but  an  affinity  still  remains  between  the  two 
conceptions.  An  affinity  mav  also  be  traced  between  the  theory  of 
the  Politicus  and  some  of  the  elements  of  Positivism.  Impressed 
by  the  incompetence  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  by  the  want 
of  political  ability  which  the  other  classes  beti’ay,  some  of  the  Posi¬ 
tivists  have  placed  their  hopes  in  a  dictatorial  power  “  l’epresent- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  classes  that  are  growing,  and  at  the  same 
time  strong  enough  to  pi-otect  the  weaker  and  decaying — a  power 
able  to  act  as  a  mediator”.  Such  a  dictator  “wielding  the  whole 
executive  power ;  owning  no  constitutional  check ;  not  the  theoretic, 
but  the  actual  head  of  the  State,  securing  unity  to  its  policy,”  would 
fonn  “the  highest  function  of  society”.  The  dictator,  however,  is 
only  provisional,  “  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  transitional  State  ”  ;  and 
in  this  l'espect  the  Positivist  differs  from  Plato,  who  contemplates  a 
pei’manent  dictator.2 

In  spite  of  analogies,  however,  the  Platonic  argument  for  ab¬ 
solutism  raises  a  number  of  grave  questions.  Is  it  possible  for  any  in¬ 
telligence,  however  high,  to  play  as  freely  with  human  life  as  Plato 
suggests  ?  Human  nature,  especially  in  the  aggregate,  is  difficult 
stuff :  can  it  be  moulded  so  readily  ?  Human  wills,  the  reformer  finds 
to  his  cost,  are  impregnably  fortified  in  custom  and  prejudice  :  can  all 
the  forts  ever  be  carried,  and  has  not  accumulated  experience,  after  all, 
its  truth  ?  These  ai'e  questions  which  Plato  must  have  put  to  himself 

1  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  Stuarts,  who  stood  for  flexibility,  also  stood  for  the 
cause  of  social  harmony.  They  would  have  developed  harmoniously  the  interests  of 
the  copyholders,  the  landed  magnates,  and  the  mercantile  class.  It  is  the  tragedy  of 
English  history  that  they  failed  (though  on  other  grounds  they  deserved  to  fail),  and 
that  a  combination  of  landed  magnates  and  leaders  of  the  commercial  class  took  over 
the  direction  of  English  life,  and  directed  it  on  the  lines  of  individual  interest. 

2  Cf.  Congreve,  edition  of  the  Politics ,  pp.  503  sqq.  Comte  himself  was  in  favour 
of  a  dictatorship  wielded  by  a  triumvirate.  There  is  also  something  Platonic  in  Comte’s 
belief  that  “the  highest  rank  is  held  by  the  speculative  class,”  and  in  his  assignation  to 
that  class  of  “  educational  functions  and  a  regular  intervention  as  moderator  in  social 
disputes  ”,  Cf,  infra,  p.  391, 
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in  later  years,  and  as  he  answered  them  he  came  upon  a  new  phase 
of  his  political  thought,  in  which  he  makes  his  peace  with  reality, 
and  acknowledges  that  there  is  room  in  political  life  for  consent  and 
law  and  constitutionalism  and  all  the  slow  unscientific  ways  of  the 
actual  world  of  men.  Hitherto  he  had  gone  against  the  cherished 
and  current  beliefs  of  his  people — its  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of 
law ;  its  belief  in  free  association,  where  each  counts  for  one,  each 
has  his  say,  and  all  are  ‘equal  and  like’ — and  he  must  have  appeared, 
as  in  some  respects  he  was,  an  advocate  of  that  tyranny  which  the 
Greeks  hated  with  such  a  perfect  hatred,  because  it  murdered  law 
and  self-government  and  equality.  At  the  end  of  the  Politicus,  and 
at  the  age,  perhaps,  of  nearly  seventy,  he  begins  to  recognise  the 
value  of  current  belief  and  conservative  principle.  Just  as  before  he 
had  acknowledged  that  the  divine  shepherd  was  not  for  all  ages,  so 
now  he  confesses  that  the  absolute  ruler  is  not  for  all  States.  He 
too  is  like  a  god  among  men,  and  the  days  of  his  epiphany  tarry. 
And  so  in  his  old  age,  Plato  leaves  the  pure  idealism  of  the  city  of 
the  Republic  for  an  investigation  and  appreciation  of  the  actual 
cities  of  men,  admitting  the  value  which  actual  States,  in  spite  of 
their  laws  and  elections  and  imperfections,  may  nevertheless  possess 
as  appi’oximations  to  and  images  of  the  ideal. 

There  is  a  dilemma  in  affairs  to  which  we  may  shut  our  eyes 
in  discussing  ideal  conditions,  but  which  has  to  be  faced  as  soon  as 
we  deal  with  things  as  they  are.  It  is  one  side  of  the  dilemma  that 
to  bind  art  by  rules  is  to  stifle  art.  It  is  another  side  of  the  dilemma 
that,  if  men  leave  unfettered  the  practitioner  of  an  art  which  handles 
human  affairs  and  interests,  they  are  likely  to  find  that  he  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  interests  to  his  own.  It  helps  towards  a  solution  of  this 
dilemma  if  we  notice  two  peculiarities  of  the  political  art.  In  the 
first  place,  while  any  other  art  would  be  stifled  by  rules,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  object  would  cease,  there  is  a  wonderful  vitality  in  the 
object  with  which  political  art  is  concerned.  The  natural  strength 
of  the  political  bond  is  marvellous  (302  A) ;  and  it  refuses  to  break 
even  when  the  uniting  and  harmonising  action  of  true  political  art 
is  removed.  Even  if  we  have  the  hard  letter  of  law  in  place  of  the 
living  mind  of  the  genuine  ‘statesman,’  our  State  may  still  endure 
and  our  society  still  cohere.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  greater 
likelihood  in  the  art  of  politics  that  the  artist  may  cease  to  act  as  an 
artist,  concerned  with  the  betterment  of  the  object  of  his  art,  and 
may  seek  his  own  advantage,  than  there  is  in  the  other  arts.  There 
is  more  need  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  against  his  ruler  than 
there  is  for  the  protection  of  the  patient  against  his  physician. 
Such  protection  must  take  the  form  of  law.  Law,  after  all,  is  the 
product  of  experience  and  wise  men  (300  A).  It  is  lower  than  the 
free  discourse  of  wisdom,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  an  image  of  wisdom 
in  the  sense  in  which  an  automaton  may  be  the  image  of  a  living 
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thing.  A  State  which  is  based  on  law  will  be,  after  all,  a  copy  of 
the  ideal  State ;  and  though  we  may  condemn  it  when  we  remember 
that  it  is  only  a  copy,  we  may  approve  it  when  we  remember  what  it 
copies. 

The  basis  of  the  law-state  is  distrust  of  the  government.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  men  of  its  misdoings  ;  and  they  have  determined 
that  it  shall  no  longer  exercise  an  absolute  control  of  their  affairs. 
An  assembly  is  accordingly  instituted,  either  of  the  whole  people,  or 
of  the  well-to-do  only,  in  which  everybody  who  possesses  the  necessary 
qualification  of  free  birth  or  property  is  free  to  express  his  opinion, 
whatever  his  profession,  and  whatever  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
politics.  The  assembly  has  its  solemn  deliberations :  it  receives 
advice,  skilled  or  unskilled  ;  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  is  a 
set  of  laws  by  which,  and  under  which,  the  government  must  act  for 
the  future.  For  greater  security,  it  is  determined  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  shall  have  no  permanence  of  tenure  ;  its  members  must  be 
appointed  annually,  and  (if  the  assembly  is  one  of  the  whole  people) 
they  must  also  be  appointed  by  lot.  When  their  year  of  office  ex¬ 
pires,  they  must  be  brought  before  a  court  of  audit,  composed  of 
judges  drawn  either  from  the  well-to-do  or  from  the  whole  people; 
and  if  they  are  found  to  have  contravened  the  laws,  they  must  be 
punished  accordingly.  With  a  code  of  law,  short  tenure  of  office, 
and  annual  responsibility  of  officials  for  failure  to  observe  the  code 
of  law,  there  is  no  room  for  the  free  action  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
law-state  prohibits  knowledge  not  only  by  the  bonds  in  which  it 
binds  its  officials,  but  also  by  the  penalties  with  which  it  visits  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry  into  politics.  If  any  man  attempts  any  such  specula¬ 
tion,  he  will  be  termed  a  Sophist ;  and  if  he  persists,  he  will  be  tried 
and  punished  with  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  on  the  ground  that  he 
corrupts  the  youth  by  persuading  young  men  to  follow  the  profession 
of  politics  in  the  light  of  knowledge  rather  than  by  the  rules  of  law, 
and  by  teaching  them  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  rule  over  their  fellows. 
Thus  for  the  last  time,  even  in  the  act  of  seeking  to  justify  to  himself 
the  ways  of  the  democratic  law-state,  Plato  recurs  to  the  memory  of 
his  murdered  master  (297-298). 

If  men  combined  to  treat  pilots  and  physicians  in  the  way  in 
which  they  treat  governments,  it  would  seem  very  absurd,  and  pilots 
and  physicians  might  very  well  revolt.  But  when  the  law-state  is 
once  there,  it  is  best  that  the  people  should  obey  the  law  on  which  it 
rests.  It  is  one  thing  to  act  without  law  when  there  is  no  law  :  it 
is  another  thing  to  act  against  law  when  there  is  a  law.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  to  act  against  the  law  because  the  actor  has  knowledge  of 
something  better ;  and  such  action  is  like  the  action  of  the  true 
statesman  in  the  State  which  has  no  law.  But  it  is  also  possible 
to  act  against  the  law  because  the  actor  has  a  selfish  interest  to 
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advance ;  and  such  action  is  far  worse  than  action  in  obedience  to 
law.1  There  is  always  a  chance  that  action  against  the  law  will  be  of 
this  latter  kind  (800  B)  ;  and  in  States  governed  by  an  aristocracy 
or  a  democracy,  where  the  governing  body  is  of  some  size,  and  there¬ 
fore  ex  hypothesi  unable  to  attain  true  knowledge  (supra,  p.  276), 
there  is  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  of  this  latter  kind.  It  follows 
that  the  best  course  in  such  States  is  faithful  observance  of  law ;  for 
since  law  is  a  copy  of  the  true  knowledge  which  they  can  never 
attain,  they  will  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  government  of 
true  knowledge  by  observing  the  rule  of  law  (800  E-801  A).  It  is 
a  grave  pity  that  such  a  form  of  State  should  be  necessary.  The 
law-state  is  the  product  of  disbelief  in  the  ideal  ruler  and  an  ideal 
art  of  politics  :  it  is  a  form  of  incredulity.  It  is  a  home  of  misery, 
and  not  of  happiness  (801  E).  Speculation  is  not  free  :  ability  is  not 
recognised  :  right  is  not  seated  on  its  throne.  But  it  endures  ;  and 
if  survival  is  not  a  test  of  truth,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  title  to  respect. 

The  Platonic  Glassification  of  States 

The  comparison  here  made  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  naturally 
leads  to  a  comparison  and  a  classification  of  different  forms  of  States. 
The  distinction  between  the  State  governed  bv  knowledge  and  States 
which  are  governed  by  laws,  and  the  further  distinction  between  law- 
states  in  which  law  is  observed  and  those  in  which  it  is  violated, 
already  imply  in  themselves  a  certain  classification  of  constitutions. 
There  is  the  pure  monarchical  State  characterised  by  a  principle  of 
reason  flexible  because  it  is  personal  :  there  are  law-states  also  marked 
by  a  principle  of  reason,  but  by  a  principle  which  is  legal  and  there¬ 
fore  rigid  ;  and  there  are  arbitrary  States  marked  by  the  absence 
of  any  principle  and  by  a  flexibility  which  simply  means  instability.2 
The  distinction  which  Plato  draws  between  the  first  and  the  second 
class  is  formally  similar — but  fundamentally  dissimilar — to  that  which 
we  now  draw  between  flexible  and  rigid  constitutions.  We  speak  of 
flexibility  where  a  constitution  can  be  readily  altered  by  the  vote  of 
the  people  or  its  representatives  :  we  speak  of  rigidity  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  To  us  flexibility  means  the  ready  response  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  to  the  will  of  its  members  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  desirable 
because  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  deadlock  or  revolution.  To 
Plato  flexibility  meant  the  ready  response  of  a  government  to  the 
nuance  of  the  case  to  be  treated  or  the  character  to  be  judged  ;  and 

1  The  reference  to  the  possibility  of  resistance,  coupled  with  the  defence  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  in  this  passage,  may  remind  us  of  the  argument  of  the  Apology  and  the 
Crito  (supra,  pp.  121-3). 

2  Campbell  compares  (introduction,  xlviii),  perhaps  somewhat  fancifully,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Critias.  Here  there  is  first  of  all  a  description  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
corresponds  to  the  first  class :  there  is  a  description  of  ancient  Atlantis,  in  the  days 
when  it  respected  law,  which  corresponds  to  the  second  class  ;  and  Plato  is  just  beginning, 
when  the  dialogue  breaks  off,  to  give  a  description  of  Atlantis  in  its  lawless  days,  which 
would  have  corresponded  to  the  third  class. 
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it  seemed  to  him  desirable  because  otherwise  there  was  danger  of 
a  rigid  application  of  law.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  exact 
response  of  a  government  to  such  shades  of  difference,  he  was  willing 
to  disregard  the  need  of  any  response  to  the  will  of  the  citizens  ; 
and  he  thus  attained  flexibility  in  his  sense  at  the  cost  of  flexibility 
in  our  sense.  The  form  of  government  he  advocates,  free  from  any 
control  by  the  people,  is  rigid  in  our  sense  of  the  word  :  the  law- 
state  which  he  consents  to  tolerate,  controlled  as  it  is  by  law  and 
the  assembly  which  makes  the  law,  more  nearly  approaches  our  idea 
of  flexibility. 

Besides  this  implied  classification,  there  is  also  an  explicit  and 
detailed  classification  in  the  Politicus.  The  classification  of  States 
was  probably  one  of  the  first  elements  in  the  theory  of  the  State  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Sophists.  Teachers  by  profession,  they 
had  something  of  a  scholastic  instinct  for  classification  ;  and  the 
method  of  Prodicus,  for  instance,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  distinction 
of  synonyms,  could  readily  be  applied  to  the  drawing  of  distinctions 
between  the  different  species  of  States  which  were  comprehended 
under  the  same  name.  One  of  the  first  essays  in  classification,  prob¬ 
ably  composed  under  sophistic  influence,  may  be  found  in  a  famous 
passage  of  Herodotus.  Here  a  number  of  Persian  grandees  are  made 
to  compare  the  merits  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  and 
their  verdict  is  that  they  all  suffer  from  evils  which  in  each  case  ulti¬ 
mately  involve  a  tyranny.  Democracy  at  its  best  means  equality 
before  the  law,  an  elective  and  responsible  executive,  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  exercise  deliberative  power.  But  the  people  do  not 
know,  for  they  have  never  been  taught,  what  is  fitting  and  proper ; 
they  can  be  more  tyrannical  than  the  worst  tyrant  in  their  igno¬ 
rant  caprice  ;  and  their  incapacity  permits  a  public  corruption,  which 
ultimately  provokes  a  revolt  of  the  masses  led  by  a  champion  who 
becomes  a  tyrant.  Aristocracy  means  the  predominance  of  good 
birth  and  breeding;  but  the  members  of  an  aristocracy  are  touchy  on 
the  point  of  honour,  and  quarrels  easily  arise  which  develop  into 
civil  war,  and  culminate  in  tyranny.  Monarchy  again,  at  its  best, 
means  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  State,  and  capable 
conduct  of  foreign  policy ;  but  the  monarch  is  liable  to  the 
intoxication  of  power,  and  falling  into  insolence  and  a  jealousy  of 
all  merit,  he  becomes  a  tyrant.1  While  Herodotus  thus  condemns 
all  constitutions,  the  orators  of  Athens  praise  democracy,  and  condemn 
the  rest.  Democracy  is  the  government  of  equality,  and  the  home 
of  impersonal  law.  It  gives  power  to  all  classes,  and  favours  none  ; 
all  other  constitutions  represent  the  rule  of  a  section,  and  are  based 
on  privilege.2  This  encomium  of  democracy  was  answered  by  some  of 

1  hi.  80-2. 

1  This  is  the  line  taken  in  Athenagoras’  speech  at  Syracuse,  reported  by  Thucy¬ 
dides  and  mentioned  above  (p.  150). 
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the  Sophists  with  the  praise  of  tyranny,  as  the  government  most  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  natural  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  strong.  The 
teaching  of  Socrates  was  hostile  to  the  advocates  both  of  democracy 
and  of  tyranny.  It  was  his  great  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
government  was  an  art,  and,  as  such,  demanded  a  knowledge  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  democracy,  with  its  incapable  assembly  and 
equally  incapable  officials,  and  required  an  unselfish  regard  to  the 
subject’s  good,  which  the  tyrant  could  never  show.  This  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  classification  of  States  according  as  their  rulers  were  unselfish 
and  wise,  or  selfish  and  unwise.  But  the  Socratic  classification,  as 
reported  by  Xenophon,  is  not  quite  so  systematic  or  simple.  Taking 
monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy  as  the  three  main  classes,  Socrates, 
we  are  told,  divided  each  of  the  two  former  into  a  good  and  a  bad 
species.  Monarchy  proper  he  distinguished  from  tyranny  by  the 
two  criteria  of  its  respect  for  law  and  the  consent  of  its  subjects  ;  1 
aristocracy  proper  he  distinguished  from  oligarchy,  on  the  somewhat 
different  ground  that  it  recognised  capacity,  while  the  other  only 
recognised  wealth ;  and  he  condemned  democracy  (of  which  he  only 
made  one  type,  and  found  that  evil)  for  the  want  of  knowledge  which 
it  showed.  Thus  we  get  five  constitutions,  two  of  them — monarchy 
and  aristocracy — good  ;  the  other  three — tyranny,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy — bad. 

There  are  two  detailed  schemes  of  classification  of  constitutions 
in  the  Politicus.  The  first  of  these  is  incidental,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  it  l’epresents  current  theory  rather  than  Plato’s  own  view.2  It 
starts  from  the  criterion  of  number,  which  gives  the  three  forms  of 
the  rule  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many  ;  while  by  the  further 
criteria  of  the  compulsory  or  involuntary  nature  of  that  rule,  and  its 
legal  or  non-legal  character,  the  two  first  forms  (but  not  the  third) 
are  each  subdivided  into  two  species  (291).  In  this  scheme  there  are 
thus  five  constitutions — royalty,  tyranny,  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy.  In  the  second  scheme  (302  C-303  A),  which  is  Plato’s 
own,  seven  constitutions  are  distinguished.  A  new  form  of  mon¬ 
archy — that  of  the  Statesman  who  governs  by  perfect  knowledge — • 
is  added ;  and  Plato  thus  distinguishes  three  forms  of  the  rule  of 
the  one — ideal  monarchy,  legal  monarchy,  and  tyranny.  Again  de¬ 
mocracy,  of  which  there  was  only  one  type  in  the  first  scheme, 
is  now  subdivided  into  the  two  species  of  legal  democracy  and 
arbitrary  (or  extreme)  democracy.  The  criteria  used  to  achieve 
this  classification  are  that  of  number  ;  that  of  knowledge,  which 

1Xen.,  Mem.,  iv.  6,  12;  but  see  the  next  note. 

2  The  five  forms  which  Plato  mentions  recur  in  the  haws  (712  C),  and  they  are  there 
said  to  be  those  “  commonly  recognised  ”  (714  B).  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  tally  with  the  five  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  Socrates.  This  is  an  argument, 
however,  not  so  much  for  believing  that  they  are  Socratic  in  origin,  as  for  thinking  that 
Xenophon  fathered  current  commonplaces  on  his  master.  And  this  is  very  likely 
(supra,  p.  93). 
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distinguishes  ideal  monarchy  from  all  other  constitutions,  and  sets  it  in 
a  class  apart ;  and  that  of  respect  or  disrespect  for  law,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  good  and  had  forms  of 
the  three  constitutions  indicated  by  the  criterion  of  number.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  criterion  of  consent,  but  it  may  be  held  to  be 
involved  in  the  criterion  of  law ;  and  nothing  is  said  about  social 
factors,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  property  qualification, 
though  in  the  former  scheme  they  had  been  suggested,  without  being 
employed,  as  criteria.  Excluding  the  perfect  State,  or  absolute  mon¬ 
archy,  “as  if  it  were  a  god” — leaving  the  ideal,  which  is  neverthe¬ 
less  still  our  standard,  and  concentrating  our  attention  upon  the 
actual — we  have  therefore  two  great  divisions  of  existing  States. 
There  are  law-states,  and  there  are  arbitrary  states  :  there  are  States 
which  obey  the  law,  and  therefore  approximate,  as  a  second  best,  to 
the  State  of  perfect  knowledge,  and  there  are  States  which  disobey 
the  law,  and  therefore  fall  doubly  short  of  the  ideal  standard. 
Either  of  these  may  be  subdivided  by  a  principle  of  number,  and 
according  as  the  rulers  are  one  or  few  or  many  ;  and  in  this  way  we 
attain  the  following  scheme  : — 


I 

[Outside  and  above  any  scheme,  the  perfect  State  of  perfect 
knowledge  freed  from  the  impediment  of  law — the  ideal  State  of 
the  Republic.'] 

Law-states,  directed  by  a  knowledge  expressed  in  law,  by  which 
they  faithfully  act  : — 

(i)  The  rule  of  one,  or  constitutional  (as  opposed  to  ideal) 

monarchy. 

(ii)  The  rule  of  few,  or  aristocracy. 

(iii)  The  rule  of  many,  or  democracy  of  a  moderate  and  con¬ 

stitutional  kind. 


II 

Arbitrary  States,  which  disobey  the  law  in  which  the  knowledge 
that  should  guide  them  is  expressed  : — 

(i)  The  rule  of  one,  or  tyranny. 

(ii)  The  rule  of  few,  or  oligarchy. 

(iii)  The  rule  of  many,  or  extreme  democracy. 

Of  the  six  constitutions  which  thus  emerge,  Plato  places  monarchy 
first,  and  tyranny  last ;  the  rule  of  a  single  man  is  strongest  both 
for  good  and  for  evil,  because  authority  is  placed  undivided  in  his 
hands.  The  rule  of  the  many,  on  the  contrary,  is  weakest  for  vice, 
and  weakest  for  virtue,  because  power  is  infinitesimally  divided 
among  an  infinity  of  authorities;  and  accordingly,  while  Plato  thinks 
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extreme  democracy  the  first  and  best  of  arbitrary  states,  he  regards 
constitutional  democracy  as  the  third  aijd  worst  of  law-states.1 

This  scheme  of  classification,  and  the  order  of  value  here 
suggested,  show  a  change  in  Plato’s  political  attitude,  which  also 
appears  in  the  general  tone  of  the  Politicus.  There  is  a  greater 
degree  of  realism  than  in  the  Republic.  Idealism  is  very  far  from 
having  disappeared ;  but  it  coexists  with  a  more  realistic  appre¬ 
hension  of  actual  politics,  and  a  new  recognition  of  the  virtue  which 
may  be  found  in  the  second  best.  The  ideal  remains  as  a  standard : 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  consuming  fire.  The  classification  of  States  in 
the  Politicus  is  thus  quite  different  from  that  in  the  Republic. 
Democracy,  in  both  its  forms,  is  now  placed  above  oligarchy,  which 
in  the  Republic  was  placed  above  democracy  ;  and  this  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  change.  The  memory  still  survives  of  the  days  in  which 
a  democratic  State  slew  the  prophet  of  knowledge;  but  the  memory 
is  far  less  acute  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Gorgias  and  the 
Republic,  and  the  judgment  on  democracy  is  correspondingly  less 
severe.  There  is  hardly  an  echo  of  the  old  verdict  of  condemnation 
pronounced  on  the  State  whose  very  nature  was  held  to  be  unjust, 
because  it  was  based  on  denial  of  the  principle  of  discharge  of  specific 
function.  Seeing  the  value  of  law,  as  the  fruit  of  experience  and 
invention  of  wisdom,  Plato  can  now  see  the  value  of  a  democracy 
which  is  based  on  the  rule  of  law  ;  and  in  the  Laws,  which  carries 
further  many  of  the  hints  of  the  Politicus,  we  shall  find  him 
advocating  a  union  of  legal  monarchy  and  legal  democracy  as  the 
form  of  constitution  next  to  that  of  the  ideal  State  itself.2 

1  It  is  obvious  how  much  the  Politics  is  like  the  Politicus  on  this  point,  and  in 
regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  classification.  But  the  debt  of  the  Politics  to  the 
Politicus  has  already  been  emphasised. 

2  It  is  possible  that  the  attitude  of  the  Politicus  represents  a  return  to  Plato’s  early 
views,  in  the  days  before  the  shock  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  when,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
Seventh  Epistle,  he  was  contemplating  a  political  career  in  democratic  Athens.  We 
have  also  to  remember  that  the  rejuvenated  Athenian  democracy,  as  it  stood  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  may  well  have  appeared  in  a  different  light  to 
Plato  from  the  old  democracy  which  he  condemned. 


Chapter  XIII 

THE  LAWS  AND  ITS  THEORY  OF  THE  STATE 

The  Genesis  and  Character  of  the  Laws 

ACCORDING  to  the  tradition  of  antiquity  the  Laws  is  a 
posthumous  work,  published,  within  a  year  of  Plato’s  death 
(347),  by  a  pupil  and  amanuensis,  Philip  of  Opus.  This  is 
apparently  the  reason  for  some  of  the  gaps,  and  some  of  the  incon¬ 
sistencies,  which  Plato,  dying  with  the  work  unfinished,  had  left 
behind,  and  his  editor  did  not  seek  to  remove.  The  plan  of  the 
Laws  may  have  occurred  to  Plato  as  early  as  361,  when  we  know, 
from  the  Seventh  Epistle,  that  he  was  engaged  with  Dionysius  the 
younger  on  the  study  of  the  proper  ‘preambles’  to  be  attached  to 
laws  :  its  composition  may  be  ascribed  to  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  an  old  man  of  over  seventy.1  The  marks  of  old 
age  are  written  large  in  many  features  of  the  Laws.  Like  Prospero 
in  The  Tempest— the  last  of  Shakespeare’s  plays — when  he  breaks 
his  magic  staff  and  drowns  his  book  in  the  deeps,  Plato  has  come  to 
feel  that  men,  who  play  their  part  in  “  this  unsubstantial  pageant,” 
are 

such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on. 

“  Man  in  his  fashion  is  a  sort  of  puppet  of  God,  and  this,  in  truth, 
is  the  best  of  him  ”  (803  C).  He  has  come  to  feel  that  God  is  every¬ 
thing,  and  man  is  a  little  thing ;  but  along  with  this  deeper  sense 
of  religious  truth  there  has  also  come  a  certain  rigour,  and  in  the 
last  books  of  the  Laws  we  may  hear 

Rumores  .  .  .  senum  severiorum. 

The  style,  as  well  as  the  content,  suggests  the  declining  years  of  the 
writers.2  There  is  something  of  garrulity  :  there  is  an  increasing 

1  In  Book  I  (638  B)  Plato  alludes 'to  the  Athenian  conquest  of  the  island  of  Ceos, 
which  had  revolted  in  364  and  again  in  363.  He  also  mentions  the  Syracusan  treat¬ 
ment  of  Locri  Epizephyrii.  This  may  be  a  reference  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Dionysius 
at  Locri  during  the  period  of  his  exile  from  Syracuse  (356-346).  It  follows  that  Book  I 
was  written  after  363,  and  possibly  after  356. 

2  The  vocabulary,  as  well  as  the  style,  of  the  Laws  is  different  from  that  of  the 
earlier  dialogues.  This  has  led  some  writers  to  pronounce  the  Laws  spurious;  but 
their  view  has  found  no  acceptance.  Others  again,  while  believing  that  there  is  a 
genuine  core,  have  contended  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  addition  and  interpolation 
by  later  hands;  and  they  have  sought  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The 
attempt  is  at  once  unnecessary  and  unsuccessful.  It  is  only  an  instance  of  the  constant 
tendency  of  German  scholars  to  split  ancient  writings  into  Urschrift  and  Nachschrift, 
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forgetfulness,  which  often  leads  to  repetitions  and  sometimes  to  in¬ 
consistencies  ;  there  is  less  artistic  power.  Plato  preserves  the  form, 
but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  dialogue ;  and  the  Laws  is  really  a  mono¬ 
logue  by  an  Athenian  stranger  in  the  presence  of  two  patient,  and 
generally  polite,  listeners — a  Cretan  and  a  Spartan.  It  is  difficult  to 
detect  the  plan  on  which  the  work  is  written,  or  to  trace  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  its  parts ;  but  here  we  have  to  remember  that  Plato,  believing 
that  discourse  should  wander  “  as  the  argument  listeth,”  is  never  con¬ 
cerned  to  follow  any  obvious  logical  scheme.1  The  first  four  books 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  preface,  which  falls  into  two  unconnected  parts 
— the  first  two  books  dealing  with  song  and  dance  and  wine,  and 
their  place  in  education  ;  the  third  treating  generally  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  development  of  States,  and  the  fourth  of  the  prolegomena  or 
general  principles  of  politics.  The  next  four  books  are  occupied  with 
the  construction  of  a  constitution  (including  a  system  of  education 
and  of  social  relations)  which  is  to  be  based  on  law  and  to  come  next 
in  order  of  excellence  to  the  constitution  depicted  in  the  Republic. 
The  next  main  section  (Books  IX  to  XI)  contains  a  legal  code,  and 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  some  respects,  the  essence  of  the  dialogue. 
The  ninth  book  contains  the  criminal,  and  the  eleventh  the  civil 
code  :  between  the  two  comes  ‘  the  book  of  the  law  ’  of  religion,  in 
which  Plato  discusses  the  principles  of  a  true  religious  belief  and 
fixes  the  penalties  for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The  last  book  may  be 
termed  an  epilogue :  new  political  institutions  are  introduced,  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  suggest  an  afterthought  and  a  postscript ;  and 
the  tone  of  the  dialogue,  in  spite  of  Plato’s  profession  that  he  is 
concerned  with  a  State  which  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  recurs  to  the 
idealism  of  the  Republic.  On  the  whole  the  dialogue  gains  in  power 
(though  not  as  a  dialogue)  during  its  course  ;  and  the  four  last  books 
of  the  Laws  are  not  only  the  finest  part  of  the  Laws — ’they  are  also 
among  the  finest  of  all  the  writings  of  Plato.  He  appears  less  as 
a  poet  and  philosopher,  and  more  as  a  law-giver  and  prophet.  As 
a  law-giver  he  not  only  systematises  Greek  law  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Bentham,  but  he  also  attempts,  in  his  ‘  preambles,’  to  explain  the  first 
principles  on  which  his  code  is  based.  As  a  prophet,  he  attains,  in 
the  course  of  Book  X,  to  a  height  of  argument  little  removed  from 
that  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  We  may  say  to  our¬ 
selves,  as  we  begin  to  read  the  Laws ,  “  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  ”  : 
we  can  only  say,  as  we  end,  “  It  is  Plato  still ;  and  what  would  not 
Plato  have  made  of  this  matter  thirty  years  before  ”.2 

1  At  the  same  time,  one  may  trace  a  difference  between  the  Republic  and  the  Laws. 
In  the  former,  the  argument  may  wander  from  the  road  ;  but  it  is  close  at  hand,  and 
can  be  readily  and  firmly  brought  back  from  its  browsing.  In  the  latter  the  argument 
wanders  farther  afield,  until  Plato  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact,  and  seeks  to  recall  it 
by  devious  ways.  “  The  argument  ought  to  be  pulled  up  from  time  to  time,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  run  away,  but  held  with  bit  and  bridle  ”  (701  C). 

2  The  defects  of  the  Laws  seem  to  me  to  be  largely  defects  of  literary  form.  Plato 
at  fifty  would  have  made  a  great  work  out  of  material  which  he  makes,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  into  a  work  that  seems  at  first  sight  mediocre.  I  agree  with  Constantine  Ritter, 
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The  cardinal  change  which  Plato’s  views  had  undergone  by  the 
time  he  wrote  the  Laws  is  indicated  in  the  very  title  of  the  dialogue. 
Hitherto  he  had  believed  in  the  free  rule  of  a  personal  intelligence, 
duly  trained  for  its  work,  but  exercising  an  imperium  legibus  solution. 
He  had  hoped  himself  to  train  such  an  intelligence,  along  the  lines 
propounded  in  the  Republic  and  followed  in  the  Academy.  At 
Syracuse  he  had  seemed  to  find  his  opportunity.  Here  he  might 
show  the  value  of  philosophy  ;  and  here,  turning  a  young  tyrant  into 
a  philosopher-king,  he  might  point  the  way  for  the  salvation  of 
Greece.  At  Syracuse  he  had  failed.  Undaunted  by  failure,  he  cast 
about  to  find  another  way.  If  he  could  not  train  a  philosophic  ruler 
who  should  rule  without  and  instead  of  law,  might  he  not  make  law 
itself  philosophic,  and  promulgate  a  philosophic  code  for  all  States 
to  follow  ?  He  would  still  be  turning  philosophy  to  practical  account, 
which  was  always  the  thought  dearest  to  his  heart :  it  might  still 
be,  if  not  the  educator  of  princes,  at  any  rate  the  legislator  of  States. 
It  would  miss,  indeed,  its  highest  vocation  (Plato  never  abandoned 
the  ideal  of  the  Republic,  or  ceased  to  believe  that  the  ideal  State 
must  be  governed  directly  and  personally  by  the  philosophic  mind1); 
but  if  a  State  could  only  be  indirectly  governed  by  philosophy, 
through  an  impersonal  code  of  philosophic  law,  the  ‘  second  best  ’ 
would  have  been  attained.  A  State  so  governed  would  still  require 
some  form  of  personal  rule  for  the  administration  of  the  law;  and 
this,  in  default  of  a  philosophic  monarchy,  superseding  all  other 
claimants,  might  be  found  in  a  blend  or  combination  of  the  different 
elements — monarch  and  people  ;  rich  and  poor — which  in  actual 
States  contend  for  political  power.  Thus  the  law-state,  combined 
with  a  mixed  constitution,  comes  to  be  the  dominant  political  idea 
of  Plato’s  later  years.  It  is  a  half-way  house,  as  it  were,  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual :  it  is  a  sub-ideal  State,  near  enough  to  actual 
conditions  to  be  incorporated  readily  into  actual  life.  It  is  a  return, 
we  may  also  note,  to  the  general  Greek  idea  of  the  rule  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  law — an  idea  against  which  Plato,  seeking  to  substitute  mind 
itself  for  the  laws  which  it  makes,  and  the  principles  which  lie  behind 
law  for  its  written  enactments,  had  been  so  long  a  rebel. 

who  writes  (in  Platos  Gesetze,  which  contains  both  a  summary  and  a  commentary) :  “  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  work,  along  with  the  Republic ,  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  monuments  of  the  culture  of  ancient  Hellas,  and  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  admirable  books  that  I  know”  (preface,  p.  v).  I  may  add  that  in  wealth  of  know¬ 
ledge,  alike  of  human  nature  and  of  human  institutions,  and  in  detailed  application  of 
principles  to  actual  life,  the  Laws  transcends  the  Republic. 

1  He  did  not  abandon  the  ideal,  but  he  abandoned  the  hope  of  its  realisation  (cf. 
875).  But  there  are  many  echoes  of  the  Republic  in  the  Laws.  His  hope  of  philo¬ 
sopher-kings  recurs  in  the  Laws  ( 709  E-712  A)  :  “There  neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  a 
better  or  speedier  way  of  establishing  a  constitution  than  by  tyranny  ”  (710  B).  Again, 
in  a  famous  passage  in  Book  V  (739  B-E  ;  cf.  VII,  807  B),  he  speaks  of  the  communism 
of  the  Republic  as  the  true  ideal,  and  of  tire  scheme  of  the  Laws  as  only  a  pis  alter. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  Book  XII,  as  we  shall  see,  he  harks  back  to  the  lines  of  education 
sketched  in  Book  VII  of  the  Republic  as  the  only  true  lines,  and  seems  to  revert,  in 
spite  of  all  that  he  has  said  of  the  second  best,  to  the  old  ideal. 
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The  change  is  great :  it  cleaves  Plato’s  political  theory  into  two 
distinct  halves.  On  the  one  side  is  the  guardian  (< pv\a g)  of  the 
Republic,  unfettered  by  law:  on  the  other  is  the  “guardian  of  the 
law”  ( vo/jLocf)v\a% ),  who  is  its  “servant”  and  is  even  described  as  its 
“  slave”.  Yet  if  there  is  change,  there  is  also  consistency.  The  two 
ideals  are  not  opposites :  they  are  complements.  The  first  had 
always  been,  and  still  continued  to  be,  the  absolute  ideal  of  Plato : 
the  second  is  a  secondary  or  relative  ideal — secondary,  as  compared 
with  the  ideal  of  the  Republic  ;  relative,  as  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  actual  life.1  Nor,  again,  was  the  change  sudden,  or  without  its  co¬ 
gent  causes.  The  Politicus  already  shows  Plato  ready  to  recognise 
that  in  actual  States  it  is  better  to  have  law  than  the  absence  of  law : 
it  shows  him  prepared  to  admit  the  value  of  a  combination  of  the 
different  elements  of  a  community,  in  education,  in  social  life,  and  in 
government  {supra,  p.  282).  The  metaphor  from  the  art  of  the  weaver, 
who  knits  together  the  warp  and  the  woof,  is  common  to  the  Politicus 
and  the  Laws  (734).  The  course  of  Syracusan  history — the  most 
potent  of  all  the  influences  in  actual  life  on  the  development  of  Plato’s 
political  theory — helped  to  complete  a  change  which,  as  the  Politicus 
shows,  was  already  imminent.  We  have  seen,  in  describing  the  life 
of  Plato,  that  he  followed,  with  anxious  attention,  the  difficulties 
and  the  contentions  which  arose  at  Syracuse  after  the  expulsion  of 
Dionysius  by  Dion  in  357.  If  his  experience  at  the  hands  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  had  driven  the  absolute  ideal  into  the  background,  the  troubles 
encountered  by  his  friends  after  the  fall  of  Dionysius  served  to  bring 
the  secondary  ideal  into  the  foreground  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the 
Epistles  how  Plato’s  thoughts  began  to  turn  to  the  value  of  a  mixed 
constitution  and  a  code  of  impartial  law  [supra,  p.  115). 

Nor  must  we  forget,  when  we  seek  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the 
Laws,  that  the  Academy  was  a  nurse  of  legislators,  and  that  it 
must  have  been,  in  some  measure,  a  school  of  law.  The  detailed 
regulations  of  civil  and  criminal  law  which  appear  in  the  last  four 
books — enactments  based  on  the  law  of  Greece  and  especially  of 
Athens — presuppose  a  technical  and  systematic  study  of  Greek  juris¬ 
prudence.  A  current  generalisation  assigns  art  and  philosophy  to 
the  Greeks,  and  government  and  jurisprudence  ( liae  tibi  erunt  artes) 
to  the  Romans.  The  generalisation  hardly  does  justice  to  the  genius 
of  the  Greeks.  Greek  law  has  largely  perished.2  When  Rome  became 

1  Aristotle  had  equally  his  two  ideals.  The  ideal  State  described  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  books  of  the  Politics  corresponds  in  intention  (though  many  of  its  details 
find  their  parallel  in  the  Laws ;  and  this  is  significant  of  the  sobriety  of  Aristotle’s 
ideal)  to  Plato’s  Republic:  the  “polity,”  or  mixed  constitution,  of  the  fourth  book 
corresponds  to  the  mixed  State  of  the  Laws.  The  debt  of  Aristotle  to  the  Laws  is 
illustrated  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  chapter  xvii. 

2  The  laws  of  Solon  were  still  known,  and  still  a  subject  of  comment  and  study,  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Archaeological  discoveries,  and  the  work  of  scholars  on  these 
discoveries,  have  in  the  last  fifty  years  recreated  the  subject  of  Greek  law.  The  dis¬ 
covery  in  1884  of  the  laws  of  Gortyn,  a  Cretan  law  of  the  family  going  back,  in  part,  to 
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mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  Roman  law  gradually  became 
the  law  of  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  and  Roman  law  has  survived. 
But  Roman  law,  like  Roman  art  and  literature,  was  largely  the  gift 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  influence  of  the  Stoic 
idea  of  a  common  law  of  nature  on  the  Roman  jus  naturae  (that  in¬ 
fluence  has  probably  been  over-rated  by  Sir  Henry  Maine) ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  debt  of  Rome,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  to  the 
actual  law  of  Greece.  Law  and  legislation  bulked  largely  in  Greece 
from  the  age  of  the  legislators  ( circ .  600)  onwards.  Systematic  legisla¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  was  regular,  sometimes  in  old 
States,  but  more  often  in  colonies.  When  a  colony  was  founded,  a 
legislator,  or  a  legislative  commission,  was  appointed  by  the  State 
which  was  founding  the  colony,  or  by  the  colonists,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  constitution  and  a  code.  This  is  exactly  the  case  which 
Plato  envisages  in  the  Laws.  The  city  of  Cnossus,  he  imagines,  is 
about  to  found  a  colony ;  and  he  sketches  the  lines  on  which  the 
legislator  of  that  colony  might  act.1  In  the  imaginary  case,  as  in 
actual  life,  we  may  see  constitution-making  and  law-making  going 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  this  suggests  a  reflection.  The  political  specu¬ 
lation  of  the  Greek  philosophers  about  the  best  constitution  is  not 
merely  political  speculation  :  it  is  also  legal  speculation.  They  are 
seeking  an  ideal  law,  or  Naturrecht,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
seeking  an  ideal  State.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  distinction  between  a 
science  of  politics  and  a  science  of  jurisprudence.  And  since  this  is 
so,  it  follows  that  the  Greeks,  who  founded  political  speculation,  also 
founded,  in  the  process,  the  theory  of  law. 

Self-Control  as  the  Principle  of  the  Laws 

Like  Plato,  we  may  begin  with  a  preamble  ;  and  our  preamble 
may  contain,  like  his,  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  which  we  have  to  describe. 
These  principles  may  be  summarised  in  a  sentence.  “  The  legisla¬ 
tor,  when  making  his  laws,  has  in  view  not  a  part  only  of  virtue,  but 
all  virtue”  (630  E).  The  State,  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  moral  betterment  of  the  citizens, 

the  seventh  century  (though,  in  its  present  form,  a  redaction  of  the  fifth),  has  helped  to 
prove  the  reality  ot  Greek  law.  Meanwhile  papyrology  is  adding  steadily  to  our 
knowledge;  and  French  and  German  scholars  (particularly  the  lorn.er)  are  busy,  with 
these  data  at  their  command,  in  rediscovering  Greek  jurisprudence. 

1  While  in  the  Republic  Plato  propounded  a  radical  cure  for  old  States,  in  the  Laws 
he  suggests  a  moderate  and  conservative  constitution  for  a  new  State.  He  is  acting, 
like  many  Greeks  before  him,  as  legislator  for  a  colony  :  he  is  not  seeking  to  revolution¬ 
ise  existing  States  by  converting  their  governors  into  philosophers,  and  their  social 
life  into  a  system  of  communism.  In  this  sense  again  the  Laws  stands  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  Republic.  It  is  less  ambitious:  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  mould  old  and 
intractable  material,  but  to  shape  new  and  malleable  conditions.  Plato,  as  he  makes 
clear  (736),  starts  with  a  clean  slate,  and  without  any  difficulties  of  vested  interests. 
Bentham,  when  he  offered  himself  as  a  legislator  (supra,  p.  8  n.  1),  was  more  ambitious, 
and  offered  to  legislate  for  old  communities. 
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and  that  not  in  one  respect  only,  but  in  all ;  for  “  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  those  who  know  nothing  of  all  the  good  of  civic  life  can 
ever  have  attained  the  full  development  of  virtue”  (678  B).  The 
legislator  must  thus  begin  with  a  clear  conception  of  complete  virtue. 
In  the  Republic ,  as  we  have  seen,  virtue  is  almost  identified  with 
justice.  Justice  means  differentiation  of  function  ;  and  functions 
are  so  rigidly  differentiated  in  the  Republic,  that  the  political  organ, 
confined  to  its  political  function,  loses  all  social  rights,  while  the 
social  or  economic  organ,  confined  to  its  economic  functions,  loses  all 
political  rights.  There  are  guardians  who  have  no  property  and  no 
family,  but  possess  a  complete  monopoly  of  government ;  and  there 
are  farmers,  possessed  of  property  and  living  in  families,  who  have  no 
vote  and  no  control  of  any  kind  over  the  government.  By  the  side 
of  justice,  and  as  a  companion  of  justice  (along  with  wisdom  and 
courage),  there  is  mentioned  in  the  Republic  a  virtue  of  self-control 
or  temperance.  Self-control  means  the  submission  of  appetite  to  the 
rule  of  reason ;  and  in  the  Republic  it  is  accordingly  conceived  as  the 
virtue  which  results  in  the  willing  submission  of  the  producing  classes, 
which  represent  appetite,  to  the  governing  class  which  is  the  expi’ession 
of  reason.  It  is  therefore  a  link  between  the  social  and  political 
organs  of  the  State,  just  as  it  is  a  link  between  the  element  of 
appetite  and  the  element  of  reason  in  the  individual  soul ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  harmony  of  different  elements  and  weaves  together  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  human  nature.  It  is  this  virtue  which,  in  place  of 
justice,  becomes  the  mainspring  of  the  Laws.  Plato’s  ideal  becomes 
a  union  in  harmony  of  different  elements  (a  view  already  foreshadowed 
in  the  Politicus)  rather  than  a  differentiation  of  unity  into  specific 
functions.  While  in  the  Republic,  therefore,  self-control  and  the  other 
virtues  are  subordinated  to  justice,  in  the  Laws  it  is  self-control 
which  crowns  and  completes  all  other  virtues,  including  the  virtue  of 
justice  {supra,  p.  153  note  1). 

In  the  first  place,  wisdom  depends  upon  self-control.  Wisdom  can 
only  do  its  work,  whether  in  our  minds  or  in  the  State,  where  there 
is  harmony  (689  D).  But  harmony  is  the  daughter  of  self-control ; 
and  we  may  therefore  say  that  wisdom,  the  companion  and  sister  of 
harmony,  is  also  the  offspring  of  self-control.  With  wisdom  thus  re¬ 
lated  to  harmony,  and  thus  dependent  on  self-control,  we  may  expect, 
and  we  shall  find,  that  there  is  no  insistence  in  the  Laws  on  the  ex¬ 
clusive  rule  of  wisdom,  and  no  attempt  to  enthrone  philosopher-kings. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  virtue  of  wisdom  that  depends  on  self-control :  the 
same  is  true  of  the  virtues  of  courage  and  justice.  No  virtue  is  virtu¬ 
ous,  unless  the  complete  virtue  of  self-control  is  first  present:  self- 
control  is  the  prior  condition,  or  rather  it  is  the  necessary  completion 
{TTpoadr)K,rj),  alike  of  wisdom,  of  courage,  and  of  justice  (696).  Nor 
is  it  only  the  crown  of  all  virtues :  it  is  also,  because  it  is  a  free  con¬ 
cord  of  appetite  with  reason,  and  because  it  issues  in  free  self-direction 
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by  a  rational  will,  the  essence  of  liberty.  Man  is  only  a  free  agent 
when  rationally  choosing,  under  the  influence  of  self-control,  a  course 
which  his  x’eason  assures  him  is  right ;  and  he  is  never  less  free  than 
when,  “doing  as  he  likes,”  and  losing  control  of  his  appetites,  he  falls 
a  victim  to  his  own  worse  self  (626  E-628  A :  733  E-734  B).1 

It  follows  on  these  conclusions  that  the  legislator  who  adjusts 
his  laws  to  producing  in  a  State  the  complete  virtue  of  self-control 
will  attain  three  ends  in  one — “that  the  city  for  which  he  legis¬ 
lates  shall  be  free  ;  and  secondly,  at  unity  with  herself;  and  thirdly, 
possessed  of  understanding  ”  (701  D:  693  B).  Such  a  city  will  be 
different  from  the  city  of  the  Republic.  Self-control  postulates  no 
absolute  differentiation  of  functions.  Accordingly,  in  the  Laws  the 
rulers  have  both  political  and  social  rights ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  ruled.  The  ruler  has  private  property  and  a  family  ;  communism 
is  abandoned,  though  common  tables  are  retained  ;  and  the  ruled 
have  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  their  rulers.  Such  a  State 
will  not  have  the  unity  which  springs  from  the  co-operation  of 
different  elements,  each  contributing  its  special  function  to  the  life 
of  the  whole;  but,  permeated  as  it  is  by  self-control,  it  will  have  a 
unity  of  sympathy  none  the  less.  Issuing  as  it  does  in  sympathy, 
self-control  brings  us  into  a  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  the 
Republic — an  atmosphere  less  rare,  but  more  human  ;  less  clear,  but 
also  less  cold. 


Peace  and  War 

If  self-control  is  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  virtues,  and  the 
State  must  be  based  on  self-control,  it  follows  that  a  State  which  is 
based  on  any  other  virtue,  and  on  that  only,  is  in  its  nature  wrong. 
A  State  which  is  based  on  the  virtue  of  courage,  and  makes  war 
its  aim,  is  a  perverted  State.  This  is  a  point  which  the  Athenian 
Stranger  of  the  dialogue,  discoursing  as  he  is  with  a  Spartan  and  a 
Cretan,  is  naturally  led  to  make  against  the  military  States  of  Sparta 
and  Crete.  It  is  also  a  point  which  the  actual  process  of  history 
may  well  have  led  Plato  to  wish  to  make.  Sparta,  militai'y  State  as 
she  was,  had  gone  down  before  Thebes  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in 
362.  The  war-state  was  discredited,  and  an  epoch  of  criticism  of 
Sparta  began,  which  finds  a  voice  at  once  in  the  Laws  of  Plato  and 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle.2  Nor  was  the  fate  of  Sparta  the  only 

1  Freedom  in  the  individual  is  the  free  action  of  the  whole  man  according  to  the 
freely  accepted  will  of  the  best  part  of  his  being.  Freedom  in  the  State  is  the  free 
action  of  the  whole  State  according  to  the  freely  accepted  decision  of  its  best  repre¬ 
sentatives.  “  La  Libertd,”  as  Montesquieu  said  (Esprit  des  Lois,  xi.  3),  “  ne  peut 
consister  qu’i  pouvoir  faire  ce  que  Von  doit  vouloir,  et  a  metre  point  contraint  de 
faire  ce  que  l’on  ne  doit  pas  vouloir." 

2  In  the  Republic,  written  during  the  days  of  the  Spartan  Empire,  Plato  had,  by 
implication,  criticised  the  Spartan  constitution  in  the  course  of  Book  VIII,  but  he  had 
also,  to  some  extent,  followed  the  model  of  Sparta  in  his  system  of  communism  and 
his  advocacy  of  a  course  of  State  training  of  youth.  In  the  Laws  the  position  is 
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warning  against  militarism.  In  Magna  Grascia  the  military  tyranny 
of  the  Syracusan  princes  had  recently  proved  fatal  to  liberty. 
While  Plato  was  writing  the  Laws  the  Sacred  War,  begun  in  356, 
was  showing  the  power  and  the  character  of  those  mercenary  troops 
who  are  condemned  in  the  Republic  (575  B),  as  they  are  con¬ 
demned,  if  for  different  reasons,  in  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli. 
Meanwhile  from  the  North  the  military  power  of  Macedon  was 
advancing  slowly  but  surely  southwards :  Philip  became  king  in  359  : 
by  357  he  was  at  war  with  Athens :  in  351  Demosthenes  delivered 
his  first  Philippic.  Looking,  it  may  be,  at  the  signs  of  the  times, 
Plato  in  the  first  book  of  the  Laws  preaches  the  sovereignty  of  peace, 
and  criticises  the  type  of  State  which  like  Sparta  has  made  war  its 
aim.  His  words  have  a  modern  ring  and  a  modern  application. 
To  the  militarist  “  peace  is  only  a  name  ;  and  every  State  in  reality 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  war  with  every  other,  without  any  declaration, 
but  also  without  any  cessation”  (626).  So  peace  is  subordinated  to 
war,  instead  of  war  to  peace ;  and  men  live  in  an  armed  peace  in 
which  all  their  institutions  are  directed  to  the  gaining  of  victory, 
and  of  “all  the  good  things  of  the  vanquished,”  in  the  day  when 
war  at  last  comes.  Such  a  policy  may  produce  the  one  virtue  of 
courage,  but  even  the  virtue  of  courage  is  lame  without  the  support' 
of  self-control  (634  A)  ;  and  though  men  disciplined  to  courage  may 
rise  superior  to  pain,  they  will  succumb  (as  the  Spartans,  indeed,  had 
always  tended  to  succumb)  to  those  temptations  of  pleasure  which 
they  have  never  learned  to  control.  “  In  reality  ”  (as  the  militarist 
says,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  reality),  there  are  wars  to  be  waged 
within  the  State,  which  demand  the  true  courage  that  is  born  of  self- 
control,  and  demand  in  addition  wisdom  and  justice.  Evil  is  pitted 
against  good  in  an  inward  conflict ;  and  true  courage,  like  all  true 
virtue,  can  only  be  shown  in  those  internal  struggles  in  which 
education  meets  ignorance,  and  social  justice  is  set  against  social 
injustice.  Every  State  should  look  inward  rather  than  outward:1 
every  State  should  seek  in  the  inward  war  not  victory  and  annihila¬ 
tion,  but  final  peace  and  lasting  reconciliation  through  the  harmony 

reversed  :  Spartan  training  is  criticised,  and  the  Spartan  constitution  followed  as  a 
model.  Sparta  is  a  war-state  only  (Plato  now  writes),  devoted  to  the  one  virtue  of 
courage,  and  imperfect  even  in  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  ;  while  her  system  of  military 
training,  which  segregates  young  men  from  general  social  intercourse,  and  herds  them 
together  in  a  sort  of  camp-life,  leads  to  unnatural  vice  (cf.  Laws,  636  and  836,  where 
Plato  condemns  such  vice  with  a  severity  which  differs  from  his  attitude  in  the  Republic, 
468  C).  But  the  Spartan  constitution  is  moderate  and  mixed  (6gi  E-692  A),  even  if 
the  aim  of  the  Spartan  State  and  its  7) 0os  are  wrong.  So  blended  that  it  is  hard  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  tyranny,  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy,  that  con¬ 
stitution  (unlike  most  constitutions,  which  merely  represent  the  ascendency  of  a  single 
action)  is  a  real  and  genuine  polity  (712  A-B). 

1  One  of  the  points  made  by  M.  Eisenmann,  in  Le  Compromis,  is  that  Austria- 
Hungary  has  always  looked  outwards,  to  a  foreign  policy  of  expansion,  and  has 
subordinated  her  internal  policy  (with  fatal  results)  to  the  exigencies  of  this  outward 
direction  of  her  effort.  This,  he  urges,  is  to  invert  the  true  order  of  development, 
which  should  proceed  from  within  outwards. 
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which  comes  of  moderation  and  self-control.  So  the  military  State, 
if  it  listens  to  Plato,  will  abjure  the  outward  direction  of  its  life,  its 
one-sided  virtue,  its  hopes  of  conquest  and  annihilation,  and  all  its 
philosophy  of  a  “  natural  state  of  war  ”  ;  it  will  turn  to  the  battle¬ 
ground  within  its  borders,  and  learning  the  philosophy  of  peace  it 
will  seek,  by  ordering  its  inward  polity  on  the  principle  of  self- 
control,  to  secure  that  harmony  and  reconciliation  of  different  ele¬ 
ments  which  only  self-control  can  give. 

War,  after  all,  is  a  disease  of  the  body  politic,  and  a  State  which 
embarks  on  a  policy  of  war  shows  by  that  act  that  it  is  halt  and  im¬ 
perfect.  “  No  man  can  gain  complete  security  from  wrong,  unless  he 
has  attained  perfect  goodness ;  and  it  is  possible  for  States  to  have 
the  same  attribute,  enjoying  peace  if  they  are  good,  and  exposed  to 
war,  within  and  without,  if  they  are  evil”  (829  A).1  And  as  war 
springs  from  imperfection  and  evil  in  its  beginnings,  so  too  in  its 
course,  to  Plato’s  thinking,  it  is  a  thing  that  brings  little  good. 
We  may  talk  of  the  lessons  of  war,  or  the  “  great  game  of  war”  ;  but 
“  the  truth  is  that  in  the  nature  of  war  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  will 
be,  either  amusement  or  instruction  (oure  iracSia  ovtc  TTatSeia)  to  any 
degree  worth  considering”  (803  D).  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
conclude  from  this  analysis — an  analysis,  in  effect,  of  the  nature  of 
offensive  war — that  Plato  was  a  political  quietist,  or  a  believer  in 
‘  pacificism  \  Aristotle,  indeed  (whose  criticism  of  the  Laics  is  some¬ 
what  external  and  imperfect),  accuses  Plato  of  neglecting  the  foreign 
relations  of  his  State  ; 2  and  he  criticises  his  provision  that  the  central 
city  should  have  no  fortifications,  but  should  leave  “  walls  to  sleep  in 
the  ground  ”.3  But  Plato,  as  a  Matter  of  fact,  abundantly  provides  for 
the  defence  of  his  State  and  its  central  city.  If  his  city  has  no  walls, 
that  is  only  because  a  walled  city  induces  men  to  neglect  the  defence 
of  their  frontiers ; 4  and  he  provides  that  the  frontiers  of  his  State 
shall  be  digged  and  trenched  and  fortified  (778  E:  760A-761A). 
Not  only  so,  but  he  demands  national  service,  and  he  makes  the  right 
to  a  vote  in  civic  elections  depend  on  the  discharge  of  such  service. 
All  the  citizens,  women  as  well  as  men,  must  take  the  field  for  at 
least  one  day  in  every  month  (829  B).  Men  train  for  athletic  con- 

1  The  principle  which  Plato  here  suggests  is  that  enforced  by  T.  H.  Green  in  The 
Principles  of  Political  Obligation,  section  K.  See  especially  §  i6g,  “  It  is  not  the  State, 
as  such,  but  this  or  that  particular  State,  which  by  no  means  fulfils  its  purpose  .  .  . 
that  needs  to  defend  its  interests  by  actions  injurious  to  those  outside  it  ”  ;  and  §  173, 
“  The  military  system  of  Europe  is  no  necessary  incident  of  the  relations  between  in¬ 
dependent  States,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  organisation  of  State-life,  even  with 
those  peoples  that  have  been  brought  under  its  influence  at  all,  is  still  so  incomplete  ”. 

2  Politics,  11.  6,  7  (1265,  a  18-28). 

3  Ibid.  vii.  n.  §§  8-11  (1330,  b  32-1331,  a  10). 

4  A  First  Sea  Lord  once  advised  Englishmen  to  trust  the  Navy,  and  sleep  quietly  in 
their  beds.  This  is  exactly  what  Plato  wishes  to  prevent,  and  why  he  would  have  walls 
“  sleep  in  the  ground  ”.  “  They  lead  men  to  imagine  that  they  wili  find  the  way  of  safety, 
not  through  the  continual  keeping  of  watch  and  ward  in  the  city  by  day  and  by  night, 
but  by  shutting  themselves  inside  walls  and  gates  and  sleeping  in  bed”  (779  A). 
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tests;  “and  shall  the  warriors  of  our  city  be  a  whit  worse  prepared 
for  the  greatest  of  all  contests,  in  which  life  and  children  and  goods 
and  the  State  are  at  stake  ?  ”  (830  C)  .x  War,  provided  it  be  pro  pat¬ 
riae  tuitione,  finds  ample  recognition  in  the  Laws.  In  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  very  last  book,  in  a  passage  which  a  German  writer 
condemns  for  its  militarism,2  he  lays  down  stringent  rules  of  military 
discipline ;  and,  after  enacting  penalties  for  malingerers,  he  enacts 
also,  “  for  valour,”  the  award  of  a  crown  of  wild  olive,  which  the  winner 
may  offer  to  the  temple  of  any  of  the  gods  of  war  (942  A-945  B). 

The  Nature  of  Law 

Such  is  Plato’s  conception,  in  the  Laws,  of  what  the  State  should 
be,  and  should  not  be  ;  of  the  errors  it  should  avoid,  and  the  ideal  it 
should  pursue.  That  ideal  it  is  the  aim  of  law  to  express.  Of  the 
nature  of  law — of  its  necessity,  its  origin,  its  extent  and  its  sovereignty 
— Plato  has  much,  and  much  that  is  profoundly  wise,  to  say ;  and 
indeed  a  treatise  de  V esprit  des  lois  might  be  written  on  the  texts 
which  occur  in  the  Laws. 

On  the  necessity  of  law  there  is  a  noble  passage  in  the  ninth 
book  (875),  which  in  form  is  a  preface  to  the  law  on  the  infliction  of 
wounds.  Law  is  civilisation :  it  is  the  slow-bought  gain  of  the  ages 
during  which  men  have  striven  to  lift  themselves  above  savage  beasts  : 
it  is  the  differentia  of  humanity.3  It  is  necessary  to  us  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  our  individual  minds  are  not  adequate  in  themselves  for 
the  recognition  of  what  is  best  for  social  life ;  secondly  because,  even 
when  such  recognition  is  attained,  our  individual  wills  are  not  always 
able  or  willing  to  pursue  the  best.  We  thus  need  law,  first  of  all,  to 
precipitate,  as  it  were,  and  to  crystallise  the  good,  for  which  our 
consciences  darkly  grope.  The  good  we  seek  is  a  common  good,  and 
because  it  is  a  common  good  it  binds  us  together  in  a  society  for  its 
common  pursuit ;  and  in  such  a  society,  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
common  good,  but  in  such  a  society  only,  each  individual  can  attain 
the  good  of  his  own  life.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  recognise  these 
facts,  or  to  realise  that  the  common  good  is  the  prior  condition  of  any 
individual  good  ;  and  that  is  why  the  true  art  of  legislation,  which 
far  more  than  tools  or  any  crafts  makes  civilisation,  is  a  necessity  of 
human  life.  Again  we  need  law,  and  the  public  enforcement  of  law, 
to  supply  a  motive  to  our  lagging  wills.  Without  the  organisation 

1  Plato  would  banish  athletic  contests,  other  than  those  of  a  martial  quality  (832  E), 
and  substitute  the  drill-ground  for  the  football-field. 

2  Gomperz  (a  Viennese  professor),  in  Greek  Thinkers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  262,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Translation.  The  condemnation  is  the  more  curious  as  it  is  based  on  a  hasty  and 
erroneous  reading.  What  Plato  says  is  that,  as  far  as  military  service  is  concerned, 
the  strictest  discipline  must  be  maintained  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  What  Gomperz 
makes  this  mean  is  that  “  military  discipline  is  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  whole  of  civic 
life  and  on  that  text  he  grows  eloquent. 

8  C/1.  937  E  :  SficTj  .  .  .  travra  ryiepaiKe  rh  dvBpivnii'O,, 
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of  a  common  opinion,  backed  by  a  common  force,  men  will  always 
seek,  even  if  they  have  an  intellectual  recognition  of  the  common 
good,  to  establish  a  private  interest  as  their  canon  (IScoTrpayia),  and 
they  will  always  drift  into  selfish  competition  for  the  sake  of  private 
advantage  {TrXeove^ia).  If,  indeed,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  man  should 
arise  among  his  people  naturally  able  to  recognise,  and  also,  of  his 
own  motion,  to  pursue  the  good,  such  a  man  would  need  no  laws  for 
his  guidance.  There  is  no  law  or  order  greater  than  wisdom  ;  and 
genuine  free  mind  is  in  its  nature  always  sovereign  and  never  subject. 
But  this  is  a  dream — the  dream  of  a  god  among  men.  There  is  no 
such  mind  anywhere,  or  at  any  rate  only  a  little ;  and  so  we  must 
take  law  and  order,  admitting  as  we  do  that  they  are  only  a  second 
best,  and  that  though  law  may  envisage  rules  of  a  general  appli¬ 
cation,  it  cannot  (as  might  a  free  sovereign  mind)  meet  every  case 
and  every  need. 

But  if  law  is  not  free  mind,  it  is  the  expression  of  mind  or  reason  ; 
and  if  it  does  not  cover  every  case,  it  has  an  almost  universal  extent. 
More  than  once  Plato  connects  the  word  “law”  (z/o^o?)  with  the 
word  “mind”  ( vov 9),  implying  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other, 
and  that  since,  as  he  holds,  the  word  and  the  thing  are  intimately 
united,  there  is  a  deep  significance  in  the  derivation.1  Men  areas 
puppets  pulled  in  opposite  ways  by  the  many  strings  of  desire ;  but 
there  is  also  “a  sacred  and  golden  cord  of  Reason,  which  is  called 
the  common  law  of  the  State,  to  which  we  should  always  cling,  and 
which  we  should  never  let  go  ”  (644  E-645  D).  Because  it  is  thus  one 
with  reason,  law  extends  over  the  whole  of  life  (631-632).  It  regulates 
birth  :  it  arranges  marriage  :  it  rules  even  in  death,  for  the  very  dead 
must  be  buried  according  to  law.  It  deals  with  every  passion  and 
affection  of  life  :  it  makes  definitions,  and  by  the  honour  and  dis¬ 
honour  it  awards  it  teaches  men  to  follow  its  definitions,  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  every  feeling  that  can  arise  in  human  intercourse. 
And  as  it  covers  the  whole  space  of  man’s  life,  as  it  deals  with  every 
spiritual  affection  of  his  nature,  so  too  it  deals  with  all  material 
interests :  it  regulates  property  and  every  nexus  between  man  and 
man  that  springs  from  property.  There  are,  indeed,  some  matters 
about  which  written  law  is  necessarily  silent  (788  A-B).  They  are 
little  things,  not  always  apparent,  concerned  with  private  family  life, 
which,  if  brought  within  its  sphere,  would  only  destroy  the  written 
law,  because,  in  such  small  things,  men  readily  form  the  habit  of  law¬ 
breaking.  Even  here,  however,  law  may  still  find  a  place,  in  the  form 
of  unwritten  custom  and  the  shape  of  a  mos  majorum  (793).  Custom 
is  a  mortar  which  fills  the  interstices  of  the  law  ;  or  it  may  be  likened, 

1  Cf.  714  A,  TTjV  tuv  vov  Siavofi^v  iirovofid^ovras  vi/xov,  and  957  C.  Cf.  also,  for 
Plato’s  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  signifying  word  to  the  thing  signified,  the 
Cratylus,  434  A,  rb  vvopia  b/ioiov  t<?  irpcLynari,  and  435  D,  Ss  hv  ret  bv6p,ara  ^irt<rri)TOi, 
iiriarcMrOai  xal  ra  irptlyp-ara. 
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again,  to  the  props  of  the  builder — it  supplements  and  supports 
the  structure  of  law  which  without  it  would  crumble  and  fall.  The 
legislator,  if  his  primary  concern  is  with  law,  cannot  neglect  customs 
and  manners  and  habits.  Law  is  bound  up  with  them,  and  they  with 
law  :  nor  “must  we  wonder,  if  many  little  things  generally  accounted 
to  be  customs  and  habits  come  pouring  in  and  lengthening  out  our 
laws  ”.  Much,  it  is  true,  will  depend  on  the  courts  by  which  law  is 
administered  (876).  When  a  State  has  good  courts,  much  may  be 
left  to  their  good  sense.  Where  they  are  bad — and  here  Plato  ap¬ 
parently  refers  to  popular  courts  such  as  those  of  Athens — “  the 
legislator  must  lay  down  the  law  expressly  in  almost  every  case”.1 

Of  the  origin  of  law,  and  its  making,  Plato  has  also  much  to  say. 
It  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  whole  dialogue  that  the  making  of  law 
rests  with  a  legislator.  In  one  passage,  in  which  he  is  dealing  with 
the  growth  of  early  societies,  he  suggests  that  the  conflict  of  the 
customs  of  different  families,  when  they  came  to  settle  together, 
involved  the  need  of  a  legislator  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
different  customs  and  selecting  the  best  for  adoption  (681).  This 
is  a  true  saying ;  and  many  historical  instances  go  to  show  that  the 
making  of  a  code  has  often  sprung  from  the  settlement  in  the  same 
territory  of  peoples  with  different  customs.2  In  another  passage, 
in  which  he  is  concerned  with  the  antecedent  conditions  necessary 
for  the  foundation  of  his  colony,  Plato  falls  into  doubts  about  the 
legislator’s  power  (709).  Perhaps  man  never  legislates,  and  chance 
and  nature  make  all  our  laws.  The  effects  of  war,  the  influence  of 
economic  conditions,  pestilence,  famine — these,  it  would  seem,  are  our 
legislators.  But  there  is,  he  suggests,  another  and  a  truer  view. 
God  governs  all  things  :  in  the  domain  of  human  affairs  chance  and 
opportunity  co-operate ;  and  in  this  domain,  too,  art  is  also  of  the 
company.  But  the  art  of  the  legislator,  like  all  other  arts,  needs 
chance  and  opportunity.  It  needs  a  social  system  in  which  it  can  play 
freely  :  it  needs  some  political  force  which  will  give  its  creations  ready 
effect  and  an  assured  root.  The  Code  Napoleon  was  planted  in  a 
society  which  had  been  trenched  and  digged  by  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  the  force  of  Napoleon  gave  it  shelter.  In  something  of  this 
sense,  and  from  something  of  this  point  of  view,  Plato  desires  that  the 
day  of  the  legislator  should  coincide  with  the  day  of  the  young  tyrant, 
who  by  his  power,  and  by  the  example  which  he  sets,  may  ensure  the 
due  conjuncture  of  art  with  chance  and  opportunity. 

The  sovereignty  of  law,  when  once  a  State  has  been  equipped  with 
a  code,  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Laws  (712  E-715  E). 
The  law-state  must  be  the  reverse  of  the  actual  States  of  Greece ; 

1  Plato  is  chiefly  speaking  of  the  determination  of  penalties  by  the  courts. 

2  The  Code  of  Alfred,  for  instance,  is  connected  with  the  Danish  settlement  in 
England.  Cf.  Jenks,  Law  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  n. 
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it  must  adjust  its  government  to  the  law,  as  the  servant  of  a  sovereign 
law,  and  not  its  law  to  the  government,  as  the  tool  of  a  sovereign 
government.  Contemporary  States,  Plato  argues,  recalling  the 
doctrine  of  the  ‘  two  States  ’  which  he  had  propounded  in  the 
Republic ,l  are  not  really  States :  “  they  are  places  of  habitation  in 
which  we  may  see  cities  that  are  the  subjects  and  slaves  of  a  part  of 
themselves,  and  where  each  is  named  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
part  that  is  master”.  Democracy,  for  example,  is  not  a  State:  it  is 
an  aggregate  of  men,  divided  into  two  parts  (the  well-to-do  and  the 
Demos),  one  of  which  dominates  the  other  and  gives  its  particular  name 
to  the  general  aggregate.  Here  there  is  no  constitution  (7 roXirela), 
but  rather  a  clique  ( aracnwTela ) — no  polity,  but  rather  a  party  : 
democracy  simply  means  the  rule  of  a  faction.  Treating  itself  as 
the  whole,  the  faction  enacts  as  law  everything  which  it  regards  as  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  its  own  interest.  “  They  say  that  the  law  ought  not 
to  look  to  goodness,  but  to  the  interest  of  the  established  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  This  is  simply  the  thesis  of  Thrasymachus,  “  Justice  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  strongest,”  or,  in  other  words,  “  Law  is  simply  the  interest  of 
the  predominant  class  in  a  State”.  In  the  law-state  everything  must 
follow  the  opposite  order.  Law  must  come  first,  as  sole  and  supreme 
sovereign,  and  government  must  be  constructed  in  the  interest  of  law. 
But  law  is  one  and  the  same  for  all,  and  in  the  interest  of  all  ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  government  which  is  constructed  in  its  interest  must 
also  be  constructed  in  the  interest  of  all.  On  this  bads  a  State  will 
live  and  prosper  :  on  the  other  basis  it  will  wither  and  die.  And  if, 
Plato  adds,  we  wish  to  call  such  a  State  after  the  name  of  the  force 
which  predominates  in  its  life,  we  shall  call  it  by  the  name  of  God,  and 
name  it  theocracy ;  for  the  force  which  predominates  is  the  reason 
which  is  in  the  law,  and  reason  is  from  God.2 

It  is  natural  that  Plato,  believing  in  the  sovereignty  of  law, 
should  also  believe  in  its  rigidity.  He  thinks  of  a  fundamental  law, 
to  which  rulers  should  conform  in  their  actions  and  subjects  should 
be  habituated  in  their  lives.  This  was  a  current  Greek  principle ; 
but  it  is  a  principle  which  Plato  carries  far  in  the  Laws.  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  his  code  of  laws,  like  a  picture,  may  need  retouching; 
and  he  suggests  that  the  guardians  of  the  law  may  not  only  be  its 
servants,  but,  when  it  is  necessary,  and  provided  that  they  act  in  its 
spirit,  may  also  be  its  reformers.  But  this  power  is  apparently  only 
to  last  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  ; 
and  after  that  time  “there  shall  be  no  more  change,”  unless,  indeed, 
there  is  necessity,  and  unless  all  the  magistrates  and  all  the  people, 

1  Cf.  Rep.,  422  E.,  551  D. 

2  Plato,  repeating  a  passage  in  the  Politicus,  speaks  of  theocracy  as  the  form  of 
government  of  the  golden  age  of  Cronus.  It  is  gone  from  the  earth,  but  we  must 
imitate  it  still,  obeying  what  there  is  in  us  of  immortality,  and  regulating  our  cities 
according  to  law,  which  is  one  with  mind  or  reason,  the  immortal  and  divine  element 
of  our  being  (713  E-714  A), 
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with  the  consent  of  all  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  agree  to  make  a 
change  (769-773).1  In  the  sphere  of  laws  relating  to  education,  as 
we  shall  see,  this  tendency  to  insist  on  a  rigid  law  is  especially 
marked  ;  and  more  than  once  Plato  refers  to  Egyptian  immobility 
as  the  ideal  to  be  followed  (656  D-E  :  799  A-B). 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  Plato’s  treatment  of  law  which 
goes  far  to  qualify  the  impression  of  rigidity  which  many  passages 
suggest.  This  aspect  appears  in  his  advocacy  of  prefaces  or  preambles 
(718  A-724  B).  Before  all  his  laws,  as  they  occur,  the  legislator 
should  in  each  case  affix  a  preamble  (7 rpooifuov),  enunciating  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based,  and  persuading  the  citizens  to 
accept  their  commands  by  showing  that  they  are  the  logical  result 
of  principles  in  which  they  believe.  The  reasons  which  underlie  this 
advocacy  of  preambles  are  various.  In  the  first  place,  preambles  may 
be  viewed  as  corollaries  of  that  principle  of  self-control  which  inspires 
the  argument  of  the  Laws.  It  is  true  that  law  is  the  expression  of 
reason,  and  that,  since  reason  is  sovereign,  law  should  take  the  form 
of  a  sovereign  command.  But  law  is  also  the  organ  through  which 
the  perfect  virtue  of  self-control  is  realised  ;  and  self-control  is  a 
harmony  between  reason  and  appetite.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  preamble 
to  achieve  such  a  harmony,  and  by  adding  persuasion  to  command 
to  make  appetite  accord  with  reason.  Further,  the  combination  of 
persuasive  preamble  and  imperative  law  corresponds  to,  and  prepares 
the  way  for,  the  scheme  of  government  which  Plato  advocates.  It 
finds  its  political  parallel  in  the  mixed  constitution,  in  which  the 
democratic  principle  of  liberty  is  blended  with  the  monarchical 
principle  of  order.  In  these  preambles,  explaining  and  justifying 
the  laws  which  they  precede,  we  may  trace  some  counterpart  of  the 
function,  which  parliament  and  the  platform  play  to-day  in  enabling 
a  ministry  to  explain  and  justify  the  policy  of  a  legislative  scheme. 
But  we  shall  perhaps  come  nearest  to  Plato’s  own  mind  if  we  conceive 
these  preambles  as  the  bridge  by  which  he  passes  from  the  rule  of 
the  trained  philosophic  mind  to  the  rule  of  law.  They  represent 
the  principles  which  would  have  inspired  the  ideal  ruler  untrammeled 
by  law ;  the  law,  as  far  as  its  power  can  reach,  represents  the  detailed 
application  of  these  principles  which  such  a  ruler  would  have  made. 
Taken  together,  the  two  are  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  philo¬ 
sophic  monarchy.  It  is  not  the  rule  of  bare  law  which  Plato  advo¬ 
cates  :  it  is  the  rule  of  a  law  which  trails  a  cloud  of  glory,  and  recalls 
the  philosophic  home  from  which  it  has  come.  Through  the  preamble 
Plato  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  law-state  :  without  it,  we  may  fancy, 

1  It  is  not  clear  whether  Plato  means  this  provision  to  relate  to  the  whole  body  of 
law,  or  only  to  laws  concerning  dances  and  sacrifices  (see  C.  Ritter’s  commentary  on 
the  Laws  ad  locum  (772  B-C),  pp.  170-1).  In  the  twelfth  book,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  seems  to  be  a  postscript,  the  nocturnal  council  is  said  to  be  composed  of  those 
who  have  supervision  of  the  laws  (eiroxTevoures  tovs  vofjLovs) ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  though 
it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  it  has  a  power  of  revision  (951  E-952  A  :  cf.  962  B). 
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the  law-state  might  have  been,  in  his  view,  intolerably  arid,  and  it 
might  have  seemed  to  him  no  better  than  the  old  law,  without  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  seemed  to  St.  Paul. 

The  idea  of  preambles  does  not  occur  in  an  isolated  passage ;  it 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Laws ,  and  some  of  the  finest  passages 
in  the  dialogue  take  the  forms  of  preambles.  The  passage  in  which 
Plato  seeks  to  prove  the  necessity  of  law  is  a  preamble  to  a  branch 
of  his  criminal  code :  the  lofty  argument  of  the  tenth  book,  in  which 
he  states  a  religious  creed,  is  a  preamble  to  the  law  of  heresy.  The 
suggestion  is  seriously  and  practically  made  :  Plato,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  worked  with  the  younger  Dionysius  at  the  study  of  preambles  ; 
and  he  obviously  hoped,  by  this  change  in  the  form  and  style  of 
legislation,  to  produce  a  real  change  in  the  actual  attitude  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  law.  His  advocacy  of  these  preambles  shows  the 
strong  feeling,  which  must  always  be  present  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  raison  d’etre  of  any  claim  to 
allegiance  and  any  assertion  of  obligation.  “  If  men  but  knew,”  such 
a  mind  may  argue,  “  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  these  things, 
obedience  would  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  grudging  conformity,  and 
obligation  would  be  cheerfully  accepted,  because  it  was  understood  ”.  < 
It  may  be  that  the  philosophic  mind  generalises  too  rapidly,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  ordinary  men  a  truth  which  is  only  true  of  itself.  Plato 
believes  in  the  value  of  epitomised  philosophy  as  a  persuasive  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  would  epitomised  philosophy  succeed,  where  philosophy 
unabridged  is  too  often  ineffective  ?  Ordinary  humanity  prefers 
punishment  without  a  precedent  sermon ;  nor  is  it  as  much  touched 
by  reason  and  argument,  as  the  philosopher  such  as  Plato  (or  again 
Mill,  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty )  is  ready  to  believe.  It  is  a  further 
difficulty,  which  the  lawyer  may  raise,  that  the  introduction  of  philo¬ 
sophic  preambles  may  tend  to  a  confusion  of  moral  philosophy  with 
jurisprudence;  and  Plato  himself  may  sometimes  seem  to  fall  into 
such  a  confusion.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Bentham,  who, 
if  any  man,  had  a  legal  mind,  was  also  an  advocate  of  preambles. 
When  he  offered  in  1817  to  provide  the  United  States  of  America 
with  a  legal  code,  he  offered  to  add  “  an  accompaniment  of  reasons 
.  .  .  derived  from  the  principle  of  general  utility  ”.x  The  United 
States  turned  a  deaf  ear  ;  and  a  code  accompanied  by  philosophic 
preambles  is  still  an  unrealised  dream. 

The  general  conception  of  law  which  appears  in  the  Laws  is  a 

1See  Bowring’s  edition  of  Bentham' s  Works,  iv.  pp.  491-4.  The  argument  is 
contained  in  the  fifth  of  the  letters  sent  by  “  Jeremy  Bentham,  an  Englishman,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ”.  The  letter  is  entitled,  “  Of  Justifiedness  as  applied  to 
a  Body  of  Law  ”.  The  central  argument  is  “  that  no  mass  of  the  matter  of  law  is  what 
it  might  be,  and  therefore  ought  to  be,  otherwise  than  in  so  far  as,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  it,  it  is  furnished  with  a  correspondent  body  of  reasons ,  for  its  accom¬ 
paniment  and  support  The  whole  argument  is  well  worth  reading  by  a  student  of 
the  Laws. 
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conception  which,  in  its  general  lines,  is  faithful  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Greek  city-states,  and  as  such  it  is  largely  reproduced  by  Aristotle. 
It  is  a  conception  wider  than  ours,  in  that  it  makes  law  regulate  the 
whole  of  moral  life.  Plato  makes  little  if  any  distinction  between 
morality  and  legality :  if  there  are  things  which  law  refrains  from 
enacting,  they  are  only  the  little  things  about  which  it  would  be 
unwise  to  legislate,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  obedience. 
To-day  we  draw  such  a  distinction  ;  and  the  law  of  the  modern  world 
is  confined  to  the  duty  of  enunciating  a  legal  scheme  of  rights  and 
duties,  within  which  free  moral  action  may  proceed  of  its  own  accord.1 
Because  it  is  wider,  Plato’s  conception  is  also,  in  one  sense,  higher 
than  ours.  It  demands  that  law  should  be  enforced,  not  only  by 
punishment  and  the  secular  arm,  but  also  by  education  and  the  appeal 
of  mind  to  mind.  Law  is  not  so  much,  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle,  a 
force  acting  on  the  individual  from  without,  as  it  is  a  spirit  which 
he  must  be  trained  to  draw  into  his  inward  being.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  education.  It  is  the  drawing  and  training  of  youth  towards 
that  right  reason  which  the  law  affirms  (659  D).  It  is  what  makes 
man  covet  and  love  a  perfect  citizenship  (643  E).  It  is  that  right 
habituation,  through  suitable  habits,  of  the  affections  of  the  voung — 
pleasure  and  friendship,  hatred  and  pain — which  makes  their  minds, 
when  reason  comes,  already  so  attuned  to  her  music,  that  by  habit, 
as  well  as  by  reason,  they  love  what  they  should  love,  and  by  habit, 
as  well  as  by  reason,  they  hate  what  they  should  hate  (653  B-C). 
This  is  that  theory  of  habituation  which  Aristotle  taught  in  the 
Ethics.  It  is  also  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  education  which 
Plato  constructs  in  the  Laws.  For  there  were  two  things  which  the 
Laws  gave  to  the  world,  and  two  influences  which  it  exercised  on 
future  generations.  One  of  these  things  is  a  code  of  law ;  and  the 
influence  which  that  code  exercised  sank  deep  into  the  law  of  the 
Hellenistic  world,  and,  through  it,  into  the  law  of  Rome.  The  other 
is  a  curriculum  of  education — not,  as  in  the  Republic  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  rather  for  the  secondary  school ;  and  the  influence  which 
that  curriculum  exercised  is  perhaps  no  less  far-reaching. 

The  Lessons  of  History 

Before  he  proceeds  to  construct  a  State  on  the  basis  of  these 
principles,  Plato  turns  to  the  past,  and  in  the  third  book  of  the  Laws 
he  passes  in  review  the  lessons  of  history.  This  appeal  to  history, 
which  stands  in  contrast  with  the  logical  method  on  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Republic  is  based,  indicates  the  more  realistic  temper 
of  the  Laics.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  Plato’s 
use  of  history  is  Platonic  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  anything 

1  Bentham  had  some  idea  of  formulating  a  moral  code,  distinct  from,  but  supple¬ 
menting,  the  legal  code.  The  study  of  such  a  code  he  called  Deontology  (cf.  Graham, 
English  Political  Philosophy,  pp.  307  sqq.). 
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in  the  actual  history  of  Greece  to  correspond  to  much  in  his  account 
of  its  past.  He  uses  history  as  he  uses  myth,  to  suit  his  argument ; 
and  where  actual  history  does  not  provide  an  argument,  he  makes  a 
version  of  history  which  does,  altering  and  adding  to  the  facts  at 
will.1  The  contrast  with  the  Republic  is  more  apparent  than  real  ; 
and  the  basis  of  the  Laws  is  Platonic  philosophy,  even  if  it  is  couched 
in  the  guise  of  Platonic  history. 

The  sketch  of  history  begins  with  the  Deluge,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  cycle  of  human  affairs  in  which  men  are  at  present  living.2 
The  few  survivors  who  escaped  destruction  lived  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  to  which  primitive  man  would  naturally  cling  for  safety.  They 
lived  on  a  pastoral  State,  very  like  the  city  of  swine  of  the  Republic  : 
they  were  ignorant  of  much  that  is  good,  but  also  of  much  that  is 
bad,  in  civilised  life  ;  and,  if  imperfect,  they  were  nevertheless  blessed, 
in  the  absence  alike  of  poverty  and  of  wealth,  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts.  The  dream  of  a  golden  “state  of  nature,”  and  the 
facts  of  civilised  and  political  life,  seem  in  this  picture  to  strive  for 
the  mastery  ;  and  Plato  appears  uncertain  which  to  prefer.3  But  he 
admits  that  men  refused  to  be  content  in  the  paradise  of  the  hills. 
From  the  hilltops  they  next  descended  to  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  :  from  pasture  they  turned  to  agriculture.  They  had  been 
living  in  patriarchal  families  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  (680  E)  :  the 
closer  society  which  agricultural  life  involved  brought  these  families 
into  contact.  The  customs  of  one  patriarchal  family  were  seen  not 
to  be  as  those  of  another  ;  a  legislator  was  appointed  to  select  the 
best  customs,  and  the  heads  of  the  families  formed  themselves  into  a 
government  to  maintain  the  selection.  In  the  stress  here  laid  upon 
the  patriarchal  family,  and  in  the  view  of  law  as  a  codification  of 
custom,  Plato  is  on  firm  historical  ground.  From  the  tribal  society  he 
next  turns  to  the  civic.  A  third  era  is  marked  by  the  building  of 
Troy  in  the  plain,  away  from  the  hills.  The  mention  of  Troy  suggests 
its  siege :  its  siege  suggests  heroic  Greece  ;  and  so  the  progress  is 
made  to  the  fourth  and  final  stage,  which  is  the  period  of  the  three 
Dorian  kingdoms,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Messene.  By  an  historic  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  three  Plato  attempts  to  decide  “  what  is  well  or  ill 
settled,  and  what  laws  are  the  salvation  and  what  are  the  destruction 
of  cities,  and  what  changes  would  make  a  State  happy  ”  (683  B)  ; 

1  Plato  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  free  use  of  history.  The  Attic  orators  pay 
scant  respect  to  historic  fact  in  their  appeals  to  history.  We  have  to  remember  that 
history  was  not  a  subject  of  instruction  in  Greek  education,  and  that  the  history  of 
Greece  before  the  fifth  century  was  dependent  on  a  variable  tradition  composed  of  myth 
and  legend. 

2  Plato  also  refers  to  the  Deluge — which  was  a  Greek  as  well  as  a  Hebrew  (or 

Babylonian)  tradition — in  the  Critias  and  the  Tinuzus.  In  the  Politicus  he  speaks 
of  cycles,  though  he  explains  these  cycles  in  a  different  way.  “  The  idea  of  an  infinite 
past,  and  of  great  cycles  of  time,  which  took  such  hold  of  Plato’s  imagination  .  .  .  was 
common  to  him  with  the  Pythagoreans  ...  if  not  derived  from  them  ”  (Campbell, 
introduction  to  Politicus,  xxii).  3  Cf.  supra,  p.  166  n.  2. 
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and  it  is  thus  from  a  consideration  of  the  early  history  of  the  States 
of  the  Peloponnese  that  he  seeks  to  derive  a  justification  for  his  theory 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  mixed  constitution. 

In  each  of  the  three  Dorian  Kingdoms  the  king  and  the  people 
took  oaths  in  accordance  with  the  common  laws  regulating  rulers  and 
subjects  alike  ;  the  king  swore  never  to  make  his  rule  more  arbitrary ; 
the  people  swore  that,  so  long  as  the  king  observed  his  oath,  they 
would  never  subvert  the  monarchy.1  The  king  and  people  in  each 
State  were  also  united  to  the  kings  and  peoples  of  the  other  two  in 
a  definite  alliance  and  understanding :  each  king  was  to  help  the 
other  kings  and  peoples  when  they  suffered  injustice;  and  each 
people,  in  like  manner,  was  to  help  the  other  peoples  and  kings  in  the 
like  event.  Each  State  was  thus  in  a  sense  mixed  :  in  each  there 
was  a  combination  of  monarchical  power  and  popular  right ;  and  in 
each  the  stability  of  this  system  might  seem  assured  by  the  help 
of  the  rest.  Each  again  offered  a  free  field  for  the  action  of  the 
legislator  :  the  three  peoples  and  their  kings  had  newly  entered  the 
territories  they  occupied,  and  there  were  no  vested  interests  or 
inherited  prejudices  to  hinder  his  work  (684).  But  in  spite  of  these 
oaths,  and  this  alliance,  and  this  free  field  of  action,  the  legislators 
of  two  of  the  Dorian  States  failed  to  achieve  success.  The  alliance 
pi'oved  no  alliance  ;  and  the  cause  of  its  collapse  was  the  unmixed 
character  of  the  royal  power,  which,  if  limited  by  oaths,  was  not 
checked  or  balanced  by  any  other  authority,  and  which  made  each 
sovereign  anxious  to  act  on  his  own  behalf,  and  disinclined  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  rest.  The  Kings  of  Argos  and  Messene  proved  un¬ 
faithful  to  their  allies,  and  unfaithful  to  their  peoples  and  their  oaths. 
They  infringed  the  rights  of  their  peoples  :  they  violated  their  oaths  : 

1  Here  Plato  anticipates  the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract,  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  of  the  governmental  contract.  The  social  contract,  properly  speaking, 
is  a  contract  of  each  with  all,  instituting  a  State  in  the  sense  of  a  political  society 
( pacte  d’ association)  :  the  governmental  contract  is  a  contract  of  a  king  or  magistracy 
with  such  a  society,  instituting  a  State  in  the  sense  of  a  government  {pacte  de 
gouvernement).  It  is  the  latter  of  which  Plato  writes.  One  may  cite,  in  illustration  of 
what  he  says,  the  form  of  words  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  barons  of  Aragon 
at  the  coronation  of  their  king :  “  We,  who  are  as  good  as  you  are,  choose  you  for 
our  king  and  lord,  provided  that  you  observe  our  rules  and  privileges  :  and  if  not,  not  ”. 
Not  only  in  Aragon,  but  at  the  coronation  of  all  mediaeval  kings,  there  was  a  mutual 
exchange  of  oaths — the  coronation  oath  of  the  king,  and  the  oath  of  fealty  of  his 
vassals ;  and  this  mutual  exchange  of  oaths  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  theory  of  a 
compact  between  king  and  people.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  in  the  Crito 
Plato  speaks  of  a  contract  between  each  citizen  and  the  laws  of  his  city,  and  that  in 
the  Protagoras  he  implies,  or  makes  Protagoras  imply,  something  like  a  social  contract 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  a  description  in  the  Critias — in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  passages  of  that  romantic  fragment  (1x9  C-120  D) — of  the  confederacy  of 
the  ten  kings  of  Atlantis,  which  is  not  unlike  the  description  in  the  Laws  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  three  Dorian  kings.  But  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Critias  of  any 
participation  of  the  people :  the  ten  kings  are  bound  by  the  “  writings  ”  of  the  god 
Poseidon,  and  not  by  any  agreement  with  their  peoples,  and  while  they  are  to  help 
one  another,  if  the  power  of  any  one  of  them  is  threatened,  nothing  is  said  of  their 
peoples  helping  one  another  if  their  liberty  is  menaced. 
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they  broke  the  laws.  The  fault  was  the  fault  of  the  legislators. 
They  may  have  made  laws  for  the  sake  of  war,  with  a  view  to  the  one 
virtue  of  courage  :  they  had  not  made  laws  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
with  a  view  to  the  sovereign  virtue  of  self-control.  Destitute  of 
self-control,  the  kings  of  Argos  and  Messene  became  also  destitute  of 
wisdom,  which  cannot  be  kept  without  self-control  ;  and  destitute  of 
wisdom,  they  ruined  the  States  entrusted  to  their  charge.  It  was 
a  further  error  of  the  legislator  that  he  gave  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  man.  As  soon  as  the  mean  is  abandoned,  and  anything 
is  given  more  than  it  can  bear — a  ship  more  sail,  a  body  more  meat, 
a  mind  more  power — it  means  ultimate  shipwreck  (691  C).  Sparta 
was  saved,  where  Argos  and  Messene  perished,  because  she  acted 
on  this  rule.  Her  laws,  like  theirs,  had  their  defects  ;  but  her  mon¬ 
archy  was  never  absolute.  It  was  checked  from  the  first  by  the 
existence  of  a  dual  kingship  :  it  was  balanced,  as  time  went  on,  by 
the  rise  of  the  concurrent  authorities  of  Senate  and  Ephors.  The 
lesson  of  history,  therefore,  so  far  as  history  has  any  lessons  to  teach, 
is  that  a  mixed  and  balanced  constitution  may  succeed  where  an 
unmixed  constitution  fails.  This  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
different  fortunes  of  the  three  Dorian  States ;  and  Sparta  is  the 
model  to  be  followed  by  the  legislator  who  wishes  his  State  to  enjoy 
stability. 

But  there  are  other  States  than  those  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  be 
considered  ;  and  there  is  history  more  recent  than  that  of  the  Dorian 
migration  and  its  sequel  to  be  studied.  There  is  Persia,  the  tvpe  of 
absolute  monarchy  :  there  is  Athens,  the  model  of  popular  self-govern¬ 
ment.  These  are  the  two  primary  types  and  mother  forms  of  States, 
of  which  all  others  are  varieties  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  perfect 
unless  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  (693  C-701  C).  Pure  and  unmixed 
monarchy,  already  condemned  by  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  is 
further  condemned  in  Plato’s  eyes  by  the  example  of  contemporary 
Persia.  There  was  indeed  a  time  in  the  history  of  Persia,  under- 
Cyrus  and  again  under  Darius,  when  the  liberty  of  the  people  was 
combined  with  the  sagacity  of  the  monarch,  and  the  king  was  wise 
enough  to  consult  with  any  of  his  subjects  who  could  give  him  wise 
advice.  But  wisdom — the  title  w-hich  the  monarch  pleads — vTas  not 
long  justified  of  the  Persian  kings.  Born  in  the  purple,  and  never 
schooled  in  self-control,  the  kings  who  succeeded  to  the  tw-o  great 
founders  of  the  Persian  monarchy  wrere  umvise,  because  they  lacked 
the  virtue  which  is  the  key  of  wisdom.  Being  unwise,  they  no  longer 
governed  in  the  interest  of  their  subjects,  but  for  the  gratification 
of  their  own  desires  ;  and  governing  after  this  manner,  they  deprived 
their  State  at  once  of  liberty  and  of  any  bond  of  unity.  Without 
wisdom  in  her  rulers,  or  liberty  in  her  subjects,  or  unity  in  herself, 
Persia  lacked  all  the  three  things  which  make  a  true  State  (p.  298); 
and  her  kings,  lacking  self-control,  lacked  the  one  and  only  thing  which 
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in  itself  can  ever  be  a  title  to  political  power.  But  pure  and  unmixed 
democracy  stands  equally  condemned  with  absolute  monarchy,  as  the 
history  of  Athens,  in  Plato’s  interpretation,  goes  to  show.  Here 
again,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  time  when  the  predominant  element  was 
mixed  with  others  of  a  different  strain,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people 
was  held  to  be  compatible  with  a  spirit  of  reverent  obedience  to  law 
and  a  graded  system  of  social  classes  based  on  a  pi’operty  qualification. 
These  were  the  days  of  that  ancient  constitution  under  which  Athens, 
united  as  one  man  in  the  hour  of  peril,  faced  and  beat  the  power  of 
Persia.  But  here  too  corruption  ensued  ;  and  Athenian  democracy, 
like  Persian  monarchy,  lost  self-control,  and  the  gifts  which  self- 
control  alone  can  give.  Art  became  lawless  :  poets  introduced  vulgar 
innovations  in  defiance  of  its  canons,  and  pleaded  that  the  true  test 
of  art  is  the  pleasure  it  affords.  The  people  readily  learned  the 
lesson  which  they  were  thus  taught,1  and  they  affirmed  that  the  true 
test  of  art  was  the  pleasure  it  afforded  They  began  to  sit  in 

judgment  on  music  and  drama;  and  rejecting  the  idea  of  canons 
of  art,  they  established  a  noisy  “  theatrocracy,”  under  which  their 
favour  or  disfavour  became  the  only  rule.3  It  was  an  easy  step  to 
reject  political  authority  and  the  laws  of  social  life,  and  to  erect 
an  extreme  democracy  in  which  the  popular  will  become  the  only 
canon  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  made  way 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  pleasure  of  the  people.  With  the  passing 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  law,  there  soon  vanished  all  regard  for 
plighted  word  and  solemn  obligation,  and  all  belief  in  God  ;  and 
men,  like  the  Titans  of  old,  rose  in  insurrection  against  the  Plighest.4 

1  Plato  is  contending,  as  it  were,  that  not  Socrates,  but  Euripides,  ruined  Athenian 
democracy.  The  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  corruption  of  art  as  the  cause  of  political 
decadence  is  due  to  his  view  of  education.  Education  is  habituation  in  the  spirit  of  the 
laws,  by  which  citizens  are  made  law-abiding  and  States  are  made  stable.  The  great 
means  of  education  is  ‘  music,’  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word,  which  includes  poetry  and 
art.  If  music  conforms  to  fixed  canons,  which  themselves  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
laws,  education  can  do  its  work.  If  license  invades  music,  the  work  of  education 
ceases,  and  the  spiritual  basis  of  law  collapses. 

2  “  Thus  far  I  too  should  agree  with  the  many,  that  music  ought  to  be  judged  by 
the  pleasure  it  gives.  But  the  pleasure  should  not  be  the  pleasure  of  any  and 
everybody;  the  fairest  muse  is  the  one  that  delights  the  best  and  the  most  educated” 
(659  A). 

3“The  Athenian  audience,”  it  has  been  said,  ‘‘was  closely  attentive,  and  highly 
demonstrative.”  But  the  actual  work  of  judging  the  competing  plays  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  and  the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  rested  with  ten  judges  chosen  by  lot  from  a 
list  of  persons  selected  by  the  council  and  the  choregi  who  furnished  the  choruses  for 
the  plays.  Such  judges,  however,  might,  as  Plato  suggests  (659  B),  be  deafened  by 
popular  clamour  into  deciding  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  audience. 

Plato’s  criticism  of  BearpoKparla  is  met  and  traversed  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Politics,  hi.  11,  §  3  (1281,  b  7-10) — ‘‘  The  many  are  better  judges  (than  the  few)  of 
musical  compositions  and  works  of  poetry.  Some  may  perceive  one  aspect,  and  some 
another  :  all  perceive  all.”  While  Plato  condemns  eearpoKparl a  and  the  drip-oKparla  in 
which  it  issues,  Aristotle  tries  to  find  the  element  of  truth  in  both  (cf.  supra,  p.  228  n.  1). 

4  Plato  recognises  in  the  Laws,  what  he  hardly  recognised  in  the  Republic,  that 
the  principle  of  liberty,  which  underlies  democracy,  is  one  which  must  find  its  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State.  But  his  picture  of  extreme  democracy  in  this  passage  is 
still  as  unfavourable  as  that  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Republic  {cf.  supra,  pp.  256  7). 
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Plato  admits,  in  spite  of  these  grave  indictments,  that  while  both 
monarchy  and  democracy,  taken  by  themselves,  have  their  defects, 
either  has  also  the  qualities  of  its  defects.  Liberty  is  the  blessing  of 
democracy,  if  ignorance  which  pretends  to  be  knowledge  is  also  its 
curse  ;  monarchy  may  tend  to  destroy  liberty,  but  it  suggests,  if  it 
does  not  always  in  practice  mean,  the  rule  of  wisdom.  Combine  the 
qualities  of  both — secure  wisdom  in  the  ruler  and  guarantee  liberty 
to  the  ruled — and  you  will  find  that  fraternity  too  will  follow.  But 
liberty,  wisdom,  fraternity,  these  are  the  three  things  which  a  State 
must  seek  ;  and  if  they  can  be  found  in  a  combination  of  monarchy 
and  democracy,  that  is  the  form  of  State  to  be  sought.  And  so, 
instead  of  turning  kings  into  philosophers,  and  rejecting  or  neglect¬ 
ing  peoples,  Plato  attempts,  as  practical  statesmen  have  often  at¬ 
tempted,  to  reconcile  the  cause  of  monarchy  with  the  cause  of 
popular  government.  In  the  light  of  our  own  experience  it  is  easy  to 
suggest  that  such  a  reconciliation  may  best  be  found  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy,  limited  by  a  house  of  representatives.  But  Plato, 
though  he  may  anticipate  the  principles,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
anticipate  the  practice  of  the  English  Constitution.  He  had  neither 
the  modern  conception,  which  is  a  legacy  from  feudal  days,  of  a 
monarch  content  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  wdthout 
conducting  the  actual  work  of  government,  nor  the  modern  idea  that 
popular  rights  may  best  be  secured  by  the  indirect  means  of  representa¬ 
tion.  In  the  issue,  accordingly,  his  solution  proves  to  be  something 
like  a  moderate  oligarchy,  in  which  monarchy  is  diluted  by  being 
divided  among  a  number  of  magistrates,  and  democracy  means  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  the  right  of  a  primary  assembly  to  elect  those 
magistrates. 

But  it  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  Plato’s  thought  that 
he  should  have  recognised  the  principle  of  liberty,  even  in  a  limited 
form,  and  should  have  admitted  that  consent,  as  well  as  knowledge, 
is  after  all  the  basis  of  government.  He  is  no  longer  the  absolutist 
that  he  was  when  he  wrote  the  Republic  ;  and  he  has  changed  the 
view  that  he  held  when  he  wrote  the  Politicus.  In  the  Republic  he 
had  left  the  principle  of  consent  unconsidered  and  unmentioned :  in 
the  Politicus  he  had  insisted  that  the  need  of  consent,  like  the  rule 
of  law,  was  an  unnecessary  trammel  on  the  freedom  of  the  “states¬ 
man  ”.1  In  the  Laws  he  is  less  concerned  with  the  freedom  of  the 
ruler’s  action,  and  more  concerned  with  the  freedom  of  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  life.  Just  as,  in  adopting  the  rule  of  law,  he  already  pays 
homage  to  the  principle  of  consent  in  the  form  of  persuasive  pre¬ 
ambles,  so  too,  in  adapting  the  mixed  constitution,  he  accepts  that 
principle  as  the  basis  of  administration.  It  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  virtue  of  self-control,  or  harmony  of  reason  and  appetite,  on 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  278  n.  i,  where  it  is  noted  that  the  view  of  the  Politicus  about  the 
principle  of  consent  is  not  absolutely  clear. 
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which  the  Laws  is  based,  just  as  absolutism  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  virtue  of  justice,  or  separation  of  faculty  and  function,  on 
which  the  Republic  is  based.  Plato  may  still  cling  to  absolutism, 
and  still  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  genuine  free  mind,  but  he  re¬ 
cognises  that  “  there  is  no  such  mind  anywhere,  or  at  any  rate  only 
a  little”  (875);  and  while  he  may  still  place  some  slight  hope  in 
a  young  tyrant,  he  is  clear  that  the  young  tyrant  must  be  associated 
with  a  legislator,  and  only  belongs  to  the  first  inception  of  a  State 
(709-713).  Instead  of  urging,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Politicus,  that 
the  presence  of  wisdom,  and  not  the  presence  of  consent,  is  the  only 
test  of  a  true  State,  he  can  now  maintain  that  the  test  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  is  voluntary  rule  of  voluntary  subjects,  without  which  a  con¬ 
stitution  is  only  a  legalised  form  of  anarchy  (832  C).  The  changed 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  analogy  of  the  physician  shows  the  change 
in  his  thought.  In  the  Politicus  he  had  argued  that  the  physician 
did  not  require  the  consent  of  his  patient ;  why  should  the  statesman 
need  the  consent  of  his  subjects  ?  In  a  passage  in  the  Laws,  in 
which  the  value  of  preambles  is  demonstrated  (720  B-D),  we  learn 
that  it  is  only  the  slave  doctor  who  gives  his  orders  like  a  tyrant : 
the  physician  who  attends  a  freeman  enters  into  communication  with 
his  patient,  and  after  instructing  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability  only 
gives  a  prescription  when  he  has  convinced  him  of  its  value  and  its 
necessity.  Plato,  if  he  is  still  a  physician  of  States,  has  become  a  wise 
family  doctor  instead  of  a  brusque  consulting  physician.  He  has 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature :  the  lessons  which  he  professes 
to  derive  from  history  in  the  third  book  of  the  Laws  are  really 
derived  from  the  history  of  his  own  life.  He  knows  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  that  when  the  patient  is  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  treatment, 
the  treatment  is  more  likely  to  be  successful ;  and,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  consider  his  attitude  in  the  Laws  to  private  pro¬ 
perty  and  family  life,  he  can  admit  (while  still  believing  that  the 
ideal  life  is  one  of  communism)  that  property  and  the  private  family 
are  the  natural  regimen  for  humanity  at  lai’ge. 


Chapter  XIV 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  LAWS 
Geography  and  Population 

IT  is  by  the  foundation  of  an  imaginary  colony  that  Plato  seeks 
to  sketch  the  lines  of  the  law-state  and  its  mixed  constitution. 
The  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Crete,  in  which  the  scene  of 
the  dialogue  is  laid,  is  about  to  found  a  colony ;  and  the  Cretan 
Cleinias,  who  is  one  of  the  persons  of  the  dialogue,  is  also  one  of  a 
commission  of  ten  which  has  been  appointed  to  superintend  its  founda¬ 
tion  (702  C).  The  commission  has  power  to  make  the  laws  of  the 
colony ;  and  Cleinias  begs  the  Athenian  stranger  to  propound  for 
its  consideration  a  draft  or  sketch  of  a  code  and  a  constitution.1  The 
case  here  imagined  was  one  that  often  occurred  in  actual  Greek  life  ; 
and  it  indicates  both  the  impulse  which  colonisation  furnished  to 
political  speculation,  and  the  part  which  such  speculation  might 
play  in  the  construction  of  new  States.  Modern  colonists  are  apt  to 
carry  with  them  the  laws  and  institutions  of  some  one  mother-country 
from  which  they  have  come,  and  to  which  they  remain  attached.2 
Greek  colonies,  as  a  rule,  began  a  new  and  independent  life  on  their 

1  Strictly  speaking,  the  Laws  does  not  contain  the  actual  plan  and  specification  for 
the  colony,  but  a  rough  drawing,  which,  when  the  colony  is  actually  founded,  may  be 
used  as  a  basis,  but  modified.  This  appears,  e.g.  in  737  D :  “  When  we  have  seen 
the  country  and  the  neighbourhood,  we  will  determine  the  size  of  the  territory  and  the 
number  of  the  population  actually  and  in  regular  form  (epya>  Kal  \iyois)  ;  but  for  the 
present  the  argument  may  advance  to  (proposals  of)  legislation  (to  be  considered  by  the 
commission)  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  sketch  and  an  outline  (crx^^a-ros  o/exa  /cal 
vnoypacj>ns)".  But  Plato  hardly  adheres  to  this  distinction  ;  and  much  of  the  Laws  is 
not  really  in  the  nature  of  a  rough  drawing,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  a  final  plan  and 
specification.  This  raises  difficulties  of  interpretation,  which  have  exercised  German 
critics:  see  C.  Ritter’s  commentary  on  the  Laws,  pp.  140-7.  It  seems  the  simplest 
interpretation  to  hold  that  Plato  (very  naturally,  if  somewhat  inconsistently)  alternates 
between  the  two  views. 

2  Yet  even  in  modern  times  colonies  have  offered  a  ground  for  constitutional  experi¬ 
ments  and  attempts  at  the  realisation  of  an  ideal.  The  fundamental  constitutions  of 
the  Carolinas  (never,  it  is  true,  enacted  by  the  colonists,  or  possessed  of  legal  force  in 
the  colonies)  were  the  work  of  the  philosopher  Locke.  There  is  something  Platonic 
not  only  in  the  scheme,  but  in  its  details.  “To  prevent  the  multiplication  of  laws  all 
statutes  were  to  become  repealed  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  by  efflux  of  time,  and 
all  manner  of  comment  on  or  exposition  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  was  strictly 
forbidden  ”  (Egerton,  Origin  and  Growth  of  English  Colonies,  p.  78). 
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own  account :  their  population  was  sometimes,  if  not  always,  drawn 
from  different  sources  and  stocks  which  had  been  accustomed,  in 
their  original  homes,  to  different  laws  and  institutions ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  begin  their  life  with  an  effort  to  find  some 
new  code  of  law  and  some  new  form  of  constitution  in  which  their 
differences  might  be  reconciled.1  Plato  sees  that  there  may  be  advan¬ 
tages  in  colonists  of  a  single  stock,  who  possess  from  the  start  com¬ 
munity  of  race,  of  language,  of  law,  and  of  religion  (708  C).2  On  the 
other  hand,  united  as  they  are,  they  are  prone  to  cling  blindly  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  their  original  home ;  and  colonists  drawn 
from  different  stocks,  though  they  may  find  it  hard  to  pull  together, 
will  be  more  likely  to  accept  new  laws  and  institutions.  Accordingly 
the  colonists  of  the  imaginary  colony  are  to  be  drawn  not  only  from 
the  whole  of  Crete,  but  also  from  the  Peloponnese  (708  C)  ;  and  the 
commission  is  to  have  power  to  adopt  laws  not  only  on  the  Cretan 
model,  but  also  on  foreign  models  if  it  considers  that  they  are  better 
(702  C).3 4  The  colony  will  thus  be  like  the  confluence  of  springs  from 
many  sources  into  a  single  lake  (736  B),  and  the  legislator  will  be 
able  to  require  that  the  waters  shall  all  be  pure,  and  the  colonists 
shall  all  be  good  material. 


As  the  founder  of  a  colony,  who  starts  with  a  clean  slate,  the 
legislator  will  not  be  compelled  to  provide  for  any  preliminary  purga¬ 
tion  of  his  State,  nor  need  he  begin  by  putting  to  death  or  sending 
into  exile  the  elements  which  cannot  be  woven  into  the  texture  of 
his  State  (735). 4  He  is  in  the  happy  position  of  the  Dorian  States 
at  the  beginning  of  their  history :  he  is  free  from  vested  interests 
and  inherited  prejudices.  He  is,  indeed,  in  an  even  happier  position. 
He  can  choose  the  site  of  his  colony,  and  determine  freely  the  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  under  which  his  State  shall  start  its  life.  Plato 
is  well  aware  of  what  we  should  call  the  effects  of  climate  on  national 
character.  Soil  and  atmosphere  influence  the  mind  and  temper  of 

1  Athens,  for  instance,  founded  at  Thurii,  in  443-4,  a  famous  colony  which  was 
panhellenic  in  its  origin.  Protagoras  of  Samos  was  its  legislator  :  Hippodamus  of 
Miletus,  whom  Aristotle  mentions  in  the  second  book  of  the  Politics ,  was  its  architect, 
and  designed  the  plan  of  its  buildings  :  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  was  one  of  its  early 
members,  and  it  was  also  joined  by  the  historian  Herodotus,  who  came  from  Hali¬ 
carnassus.  Thurii  was  thus  a  great  meeting  ground,  and  its  colonists  were  a  mixed 
body.  Though  Athenian  in  origin,  it  contained  from  the  first  a  large  Dorian  element, 
which  ultimately  became  predominant. 

2Tb  pev  yap  ev  ti  flvai  yivos  opitpoovov  /cal  ip.ovop.ov  riva  (piAtav ,  Koivoivbv  Upuv  *ov 
/cal  tS>v  toiovtivv  irdvTtvv.  The  phrase  is  very  like  the  olten-quoted  passage  in  which 
Herodotus  describes  the  unity  of  Greece  (vm.  144) ;  cf.  supra,  p.  266. 

3  Plato  here  gives  himself  in  advance  a  free  hand  for  the  codification  of  Greek  law 
in  general. 

4  The  passage,  both  in  its  reference  to  weaving  and  its  suggestion  of  preliminary 
purgation,  is  parallel  to  the  Politicus,  308  C-3og  A.  A  colony,  Plato  adds,  may  itself 
be  regarded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother-city,  as  a  method  of  purgation,  which 

*  carries  away  into  exile  the  pauperised  class  that  menaces  property  and  the  constitution 
(735  E-736  A). 
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a  people  (747  E)  ;  they  are  things  which  the  legislator  must  bear 
in  mind  when  he  comes  to  frame  his  laws.1  The  one  geographical 
condition  on  which  Plato  specially  insists  (and  here  he  is  partly 
followed  and  partly  criticised  by  Aristotle  in  the  Politics),  is  that 
the  colony  should  not  be  situated  close  to  the  sea  (704-707).  Here  he 
is  contradicting,  and  contradicting  deliberately,  the  general  practice 
of  Greece.  The  Greeks  were  a  sea-faring  people,  whose  high-road 
was  the  “  wet  ways  ”  of  the  sea ;  and  their  colonies  were  almost  always 
founded  on  its  shores.  Plato  would  have  his  colony  set  inland,  and 
he  would  keep  it,  as  far  as  might  be,  aloof  from  the  great  high-road. 
He  would  have  it  self-supporting,  so  that  it  needs  no  imports  :  he 
would  have  it  produce  no  more  than  it  needs,  so  that  it  has  nothing 
to  export :  he  would  have  it  deficient  in  timber,  so  that  it  cannot 
turn  to  ship-building.  A  maritime  position,  he  believes,  corrupts  a 
State.  “  The  sea  is  pleasant  enough  to  a  country  as  daily  company  : 
but  it  is  in  reality,  and  in  a  high  degi'ee,  a  salt  and  sour  neighbour. 
It  fills  a  country  with  merchandise  and  money-making  and  bargaining  : 
it  breeds  in  men’s  minds  habits  of  double-dealing  and  faithlessness  : 
it  makes  the  State  faithless  and  friendless,  alike  in  its  own  inner  life, 
and  in  its  relations  with  others”  (705  A).  So  far,  the  condemnation 
of  the  maritime  State  is  in  essence  a  condemnation  of  the  commercial 
State.  But  the  maritime  State  also  tends  to  become  a  naval  power  ; 
and  Plato  condemns  a  naval  power  no  less  than  he  condemns  the 
commercial  State.  The  Athenian  stranger  has  criticised  the  laws  of 
Sparta  and  Crete  for  their  militarism  :  he  feels  himself  bound  in 
justice  also  to  criticise  the  practice  of  his  own  State  for  the  same 
reason.2  Militarism  at  sea  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  worse  than 
militarism  on  land.  Naval  tactics,  which  involve  sudden  landings 
and  sudden  retreats,  sap  a  soldierly  temper  ;  and  honours  in  a  naval 
State,  which  may  owe  its  preservation  to  the  mechanical  skill  of  its 

1  Montesquieu,  who  has  much  to  say  of  the  effects  of  climate  on  laws,  connects  the 
freedom  of  English  institutions  with  the  defects  of  the  English  climate.  Cf.  Book  XIV, 
c.  13,  of  L'Esprit  des  Lois  (which  is  headed,  Les  effects  qui  rdsultent  du  climat  d’Angle- 
terre) :  “  Dans  une  nation  a  qui  une  maladic  du  climat  affecte  tellement  l'ame,  qu’elle 
pourroit  porter  le  d£gout  de  toutes  choses  jusqu’i  celui  de  la  vie,  on  voit  bien  que  le 
gouvernement  qui  conviendroit  le  mieux  a  des  gens  a  qui  tout  seroit  insupportable, 
seroit  celui  ou  ils  ne  se  pourroient  se  prendre  a  un  seul  de  ce  qui  causeroit  leurs 
chagrins  ;  et  ou  les  lois  gouvernant  plutot  que  les  hommes,  il  faudroit,  pour  changer 
l’6tat,  les  renverser  elles-memes  That  is  to  say,  the  mixed  constitution  and  the  rule  of 
law,  which  Montesquieu,  like  Plato,  advocates,  are  due  to  a  bad  climate. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Plato’s  interest  in  geography  extends  to  geology.  The 
description  in  the  Critias  of  primitive  Attica,  and  the  effects  of  the  action  of  the  water, 
through  nine  thousand  years,  on  its  coast  and  its  contour,  might  almost  be  written  by 
a  modern  geologist  (no  A-D). 

2  Plato  is  obviously  referring  to  Athens.  Athens,  like  modern  England,  did  not 
produce  her  own  food  supply.  She  imported  corn,  largely  from  the  Black  Sea,  by  way 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  exported  in  return  partly  her  olives,  and  partly  manufactured 
goods  such  as  pottery.  Athens,  again,  like  England,  was  also  the  great  naval  power  of 
Greece.  Plato’s  criticism,  which  is  a  criticism  of  Athens,  is  also,  just  for  that  reason, 
a  criticism  of  England  ;  and  indeed  his  views  about  militarism  at  sea  have  been  echoed 
recently  by  enemy  critics  of  English  “  navalism  ”, 
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naval  forces,  are  not  awarded  to  the  kind  of  military  qualification 
which  best  deserves  recognition.1 

The  State  of  the  Laws  is  thus  to  be  self-contained,  and  to  lie  off 
the  beaten  track  of  commerce.  It  will  be  an  agricultural  community, 
growing  sufficient  crops  for  its  own  needs,  and  living,  if  not  (like 
Sparta)  in  complete,  at  any  rate  in  comparative  isolation,  which  will 
permit  it  to  keep  unsoiled  its  original  type.  In  the  size  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  it  will  be  a  mean  between  Athens  and  Sparta ; 2  and  Plato 
fixes  the  number  of  its  citizens  at  5040.  The  number  is  in  no  sense 
arbitrarily  chosen.  Plato  had  always  believed  in  the  significance  of 
number ;  and  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  the  Pythagorean  element 
grew  even  stronger,  and  Platonic  philosophy  became  still  more  a 
philosophy  of  number.  The  number  5040  is  primarily  selected  be¬ 
cause  it  is  capable  of  being  divided  by  a  number  of  different  divisors 
into  a  variety  of  divisions.3  It  will  thus  be  useful  in  war,  as  a  basis 
of  military  divisions  :  it  will  be  equally  useful  in  peace  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  taxes  and  the  distribution  of  land  or  other  public  property 
among  the  citizens.  The  main  divisor  which  Plato  apparently  sug¬ 
gests  is  the  number  12  ;  and  the  system  which  he  advocates  is  thus  a 
duodecimal  system  (746  D-E).  This  system  will  serve  to  provide  the 
State  with  twelve  tribes,  and  the  Council  of  the  State  with  twelve 
committees,  each  serving  for  a  month  in  the  year.  It  will  serve,  in 
civil  affairs,  as  a  basis  alike  of  the  currency  and  the  reckoning  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  will  thus  be  symmetrical  and  consonant 
both  with  one  another  and  with  the  political  structure  of  the  State.4 

1  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Plato  did  not  belong  to  the  “  blue-water  school 

It  was  Marathon  and  Plataea,  and  not  Salamis,  that  broke  the  power  of  Persia  (707  C) — 
as  if  one  should  say  that  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  but  not  at 
Trafalgar.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  Plato’s  argument,  that  the  due  award  of  honours 
is  disturbed  in  a  naval  State,  is  almost  identical  with  the  argument  of  the  pamphlet  on 
the  Athenian  constitution  falsely  ascribed  to  Xenophon.  The  author  remarks,  in  his 
ironical  way,  that  it  is  just  that  the  common  rowers  should  have  more  power  than  the 
well-born  or  the  well-to-do;  it  is  they,  and  not  the  army,  who  are  the  basis  of  the  power 
of  the  State. 

2  The  number  of  Athenian  citizens  was  upwards  of  40,000.  The  number  of  free 
Spartiates  had  sunk,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Laws,  from  the  traditional 
figure  of  9000  to  that  of  1500. 

3  One  may  illustrate  Plato’s  point  by  two  sums  in  multiplication  : — 

IX2X3X4X5X6X7  =  5040;  or  again,  7x8x9x10  =  5040. 

It  follows  that  5040  is  divisible  by  every  number  up  to  ten ;  and  indeed,  according  to 
Plato,  it  is  divisible  by  59  divisors. 

4  Plato,  in  adopting  the  duodecimal  system,  was  departing  from  the  practice  of 
Athens,  which  had  been,  since  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  largely  decimal.  Athens  had 
ten  tribes,  and  ten  divisions  of  the  council,  each  acting  for  one-tenth  of  the  year — a 
system  which  conflicted  with  the  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months.  C.  Ritter,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Laws  (pp.  129-39)  has  an  interesting  note  on  Plato’s  political 
mathematics.  He  remarks  that  Plato,  far  from  showing  any  decline  of  his  mental 
powers  by  indulging  in  “  numerical  mysticism,”  really  shows,  by  his  regard  for  number, 
the  eminently  practical  eye  of  an  old  man  with  a  large  experience  of  the  world.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  before  the  development  of  statistics  and  statistical  methods,  and 
at  a  time  when  Arabic  numerals  were  still  unknown,  a  great  gain  in  convenience  of 
administration  and  business  would  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  a  general  duo¬ 
decimal  system.  Ritter  cites  the  modern  metric  system  as  an  illustration  of  the  impor¬ 
tance,  alike  in  practical  life  and  for  scientific  purposes,  of  an  easy  method  of  reckoning. 
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But  Plato  sees  more  than  practical  convenience  in  a  due  regard  for 
number.  When  he  requires  the  legislator  to  know  the  number  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  all  States  (737  E),  and  to  command  the 
citizens  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  uniform  numerical  system  (747  A),  he 
has  also  in  mind  the  educational  value  of  mathematics.  If  the  State 
is  ordered  on  a  proper  numerical  basis,  it  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  living 
lesson  in  arithmetic  ;  and  there  is  no  subject  of  education  for  the 
young  which  has  such  power,  whether  for  domestic  economy,  or  for 
politics,  or  for  the  arts  and  crafts,  as  has  the  study  of  numbers,  which 
quickens  the  sluggish  and  stupid  to  a  vigour  and  wit  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  natural  powers.  This  is  an  echo,  if  only  an  echo,  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Republic,  that  by  mathematics  men  may  tran¬ 
scend  sense,  and  rise  into  the  region  of  pure  thought.  The  last  and 
the  loftiest  of  Plato’s  arguments  for  a  mathematically  ordered  State 
touches  the  region  of  metaphysics.  A  State  rightly  divided  on  true 
mathematical  principles  will  accord  with  the  world  and  its  structure, 
which  is  a  structure  based  on  number.  Every  part  and  portion  of 
the  State  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  gift  of  God,  corresponding 
to  the  months  and  the  revolution  of  the  universe  (771  B).  Number 
is  the  secret  of  sounds  and  music ;  number  controls  the  motions  of  the 
heavens.  The  true  ruler  has  seen  the  mind  which  moves  in  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  the  connection  of  music  with  its  motion  ;  and  he 
brings  the  habits  and  laws  of  our  natures  into  conformity  with  what 
he  has  seen  (967  E).  The  stars  in  their  spheres,  revolving  by  rule 
and  measure,  accord  with  music  and  its  measures  ;  and  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  should  accord  with  both,  that  there  may  be  a  “  divine  con¬ 
cordance”  of  all  three,  and  they  may  all  agree  in  following  rule  and 
measure.1 


The  Treatment  of  Property  in  the  Laws 

When  Plato  turns  to  sketch  the  social  basis  of  life  in  the  new 
colony,  he  follows  as  his  guiding  thread  that  idea  of  mixture  of 
different  elements  which  runs  through  the  Laws.  The  social  basis 
must  be  such  that  it  will  be  easy  to  erect  upon  it  a  good  constitution 
and  system  of  law  ;  and  since  the  constitution  will  be  mixed,  and  the 
law  will  be  a  combination  of  persuasion  and  command,  the  social  basis 
must  also  be  a  blend  of  different  elements.  Marriage  must  thus  be  a 
union  of  different  characters  and  classes  (773  A)  :  property  must  be 
a  combination  of  private  ownership  and  public  control  (740  A)  ;  and 

1  The  passage  is  difficult  and  I  may  have  read  too  much  into  it.  There  is  a  par¬ 
allel  in  the  Politicus  (274  D) :  “  We  live  our  lives  in  imitating  together  and  following 
together  the  order  of  the  whole  universe  ”.  Campbell  quotes,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  the  Politicus ,  p.  xxv,  a  passage  from  a  late  Pythagorean  writer  which  suggests 
that  Plato  may  have  been  following  Pythagorean  ideas  in  these  passages.  “  As  God 
stands  to  the  world,  the  king  stands  to  the  State,  and  as  the  State  stands  to  the  world, 
the  king  stands  to  God  ;  for  the  State,  joined  together  in  harmony  from  many  different 
elements,  has  imitated  the  ordering  and  harmony  of  the  world.”  The  idea  also  occurs 
in  the  Gorgias  (supra,  p.  136  n.  2) :  cf.  also  supra,  p.  281  n.  1,  and  infra,  pp.  349,  350. 
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the  rich,  so  far  as  there  are  any  rich,  must  voluntarily  share  their 
wealth  with  the  poor  to  prevent  any  civil  dissension  (736  D-E). 
Warp  and  woof — the  firm  strands  and  the  loose — must  be  united  to 
form  an  harmonious  texture  (734  E-735  A) ;  the  design  of  social  ar¬ 
rangements  must  be  the  reconciliation  of  economic  interests  and  the 
blending  of  social  differences. 

The  system  of  property  proposed  in  the  Laws  marks  a  definite 
departure  from  the  communistic  ideal  of  the  Republic  (739).  Plato 
distinguishes  three  grades  of  constitutions — the  best  or  ideal ;  the 
second  best  or  sub-ideal ;  and  a  third  grade,  which  he  does  not 
explain,  but  by  which  we  are  perhaps  intended  to  understand  the 
constitutions  of  actual  States.  The  best  State,  the  best  constitution, 
and  the  best  laws  are  those  in  which  the  old  saying  that  friends  have 
all  things  in  common  is  followed  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  such 
a  State  women  and  children  and  all  things  (^p?)/ra.Ta  ^v/jcwavTa)  are 
in  common  :  the  conception  and  the  language  of  private  property  are 
banished  entirely  from  life ;  and  the  State — one  body  and  one  mind — 
rejoices  in  a  single  pleasure  and  is  grieved  by  a  single  pain.  Whether 
such  an  ideal  is  possible  or  impossible,  to-day  or  in  days  to  come, 
one  thing  is  certain  :  it  makes  more  for  goodness,  and  is  therefore 
truer  and  better-,  than  any  other  ideal ;  it  is  the  pattern  of  con¬ 
stitution  which  men  should  always  keep  in  view,  and  to  which  they 
should  seek  to  make  the  nearest  approach  in  their  power.  The  perfect 
energy  of  life,  which  lifts  men  highest  above  the  stalled  ox,  can 
perhaps  never  be  attained  while  things  are  as  they  are  now,  nor  so 
long  as  women  and  children  and  houses  are  private,  and  all  such  things 
are  arranged  for  every  man  on  that  basis  (807  B).  There  is,  however, 
a  second  best  or  sub-ideal.  “  The  State  we  have  taken  it  in  hand  to 
build,  should  it  ever  come  into  existence,  will  be  in  its  way  next 
closest  to  immortal  perfection,  and  it  will  be  a  unity  in  the  next  best 
sense”  (739  E).  If  it  can  be  attained,  things  will  be  very  tolerably 
well ;  and  those  who  live  in  such  a  State  will  have  a  work  to  ac¬ 
complish,  in  the  practising  of  excellence  of  body  and  mind,  which 
is  twice  and  more  than  twice  as  arduous  as  the  pursuit  of  victories 
in  the  great  games  (807  B-C).  In  this  second  best  State  lands  and 
houses  will  be  allotted  as  private  property  ;  nor  will  there  be  any 
farming  in  common  (/*?)  icoivf)  yewpyovvrwv),  since  such  a  thing  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  men  born  under  the  present  system,  and  nurtured 
and  educated  in  the  present  way  (740  A).1  Each  citizen  is  to  receive 

1  This  passage  (739  A-740  A)  raises  a  number  of  difficulties.  (1)  In  739  A  Plato  speaks 
of  three  grades  of  iroKiTelat,  and  he  adds,  in  739  E,  that  after  the  second  best  he  will, 
God  willing,  describe  the  third  type  of  iro\iT*ia.  I  have  taken  the  third  grade,  in  739  A, 
as  referring  to  actual  constitutions ;  and  I  therefore  take  the  promise  in  739  E  to  be  a 
promise  to  describe  actual  constitutions,  as  they  might  be  reformed  without  sacrifice 
of  their  essential  features.  On  this  view  Plato’s  procedure  is  analogous  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  Politics,  in  which  (a)  an  ideal  State  is  sketched  in  Books  VII  and  VIII, 
( b )  a  sub-ideal  “  polity  ”  is  sketched  in  Book  IV,  and  (c)  the  organisation  of  actual 
States,  especially  democracy  and  oligarchy,  and  the  methods  of  averting  dissensions  in 
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a  lot  for  himself  in  the  original  distribution  ;  but  each,  if  he  receives 
it  as  private  property,  is  to  consider  that  it  also  belongs  in  common 
to  all  the  State.  Plato,  like  Aristotle  afterwards,  would  combine 
private  possession  with  common  use,  as  the  practice  of  Sparta,  in  some 
ways,  actually  did.  The  right  to  property  must  be  recognised  as 
a  socially  created  right,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  society  :  it  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  or  inherent  right  of  the  individual, 
entitling  him  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  Plato  not  only  lays 
down  the  general  principle ;  he  proposes  a  method  for  its  enforcement. 
The  produce  of  the  land  must  support  a  system  of  common  tables 
(806  E),  in  which  women,  as  well  as  men,  will  share  ;  and  thus,  if 
ownership  is  private,  consumption  at  any  rate  will  be  public  and 
common. 

The  5040  original  lots  are  to  be  equal,  and  they  are  also  to  be 
inalienable  (741  B).  The  population  must  be  kept  stationary  at  the 
number  of  5040,  in  order  that  there  may  always  be  one  citizen  for 
each  of  the  lots.  If  a  citizen  has  no  child  to  succeed  him  in  the 
inheritance  of  his  lot,  he  must  adopt  as  his  heir  the  son  of  another 
citizen.  If  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
number  of  the  population,  births  must  be  restricted  or  a  colony 
founded  :  if  the  tendency  is  the  other  way  (and  this  seems  to  be 
Plato’s  fear — a  fear  which  the  decline  in  Spartan  numbers  might 
readily  suggest),  rewards  must  be  given  to  the  married  and  penalties 
attached  to  the  celibate.  But  the  equality  which  Plato  is  thus 
careful  to  preserve  is  only  an  equality  of  the  original  lots,  or  in  other 
words  of  landed  property  :  it  is  consistent,  and  it  is  combined,  with 
inequality  of  personal  possessions.  It  might  be  best  that  every 

those  states,  are  considered  in  Books  V  and  VI.  C.  Ritter,  ad  locum,  while  he  takes  the 
third  grade  in  739  A  to  refer  to  “  die  Gewohnliche  Staaten,”  suggests  that  the  third 
type  which  Plato  promises  to  describe  in  739  E  is  the  actual  constitution  for  the  new 
colony,  as  distinct  from  the  sketch  or  outline  of  such  a  constitution  (cf.  supra,  p.  314  n.  1). 
Such  a  change  of  meaning,  within  so  short  a  space,  seems  to  me  improbable,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  actual  constitution  of  the  colony  as  differing  from 
the  sketch  of  that  constitution  in  the  way  in  which  the  third  type  of  constitution 
must  differ  from  the  second.  In  any  case  Plato’s  promise  to  describe  the  third 
type  is  not  fulfilled,  and  is  hardly  meant  to  be  fulfilled.  (2)  I  have  already  dealt 
with  Natorp’s  view,  that  the  ideal  sketched  in  this  passage  of  the  Laws  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  Republic,  but  rather  the  ideal  of  a  “  full  communism,”  in 
which  not  only  the  two  upper  classes,  but  all  the  citizens  share,  and  not  only  the 
annual  quota  paid  to  these  classes,  but  all  things,  are  held  in  common  (supra,  p.  216 
note  1).  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Plato  is  referring,  if  somewhat  loosely,  to 
the  ideal  of  the  Republic,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  should  have  casually  mentioned 
a  different  ideal  in  a  few  words  in  an  isolated  passage  of  the  Laws.  Recognising,  as 
he  now  does,  that  the  communistic  ideal  is  one  for  gods  or  the  sons  of  gods  (739  B), 
Plato  simply  colours  it  more  in  retrospect  than  he  had  done  in  reality  when  he  was 
writing  the  Republic,  and  when  he  was  hoping  to  see  communism  realised  among  men. 
(3)  The  reference  to  “  common  farming”  in  740  A  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Republic  land  was  to  be  held  and  farmed  in  common  ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Plato’s  proposal  was  that  land  should  be  owned  and  farmed  in  severalty  by  the  farming 
class.  Plato’s  reference  to  the  Republic  would  appear  to  be  loose,  if  any  such  reference 
is  here  intended ;  but  he  may  have  intended  no  such  reference,  and  only  have  meant 
to  say  that  common  farming  belonged  to  “  the  age  of  Cronus 
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settler  should  bring  to  the  colony  an  equality  of  possessions ;  but 
this  is  impossible  (741  B).  Plato  accordingly  provides  that  every 
citizen  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  possessions,  or  personalty,  up 
to  the  value  of  four  times  that  of  the  lot  (744  E).  There  will  thus 
be  a  scale  of  wealth,  ranging  from  the  man  who  possesses  a  lot,  with 
the  minimum  of  personalty,  to  the  man  who  possesses  a  lot  with 
personalty  of  four  times  its  value.  The  former  is  the  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  citizenship  :  anything  in  excess  of  the  latter  must  go  to  the 
public  exchequer.1  The  result  is  a  system  of  four  classes  based  on 
a  property  qualification  ;  and  on  this,  when  he  comes  to  construct 
the  constitution,  Plato  bases  the  franchise  and  its  exercise.  The 
division  of  classes  here  proposed  suggests  the  four  classes  of  Solonian 
Athens ;  and  another  division  which  Plato  proposes  seems  based  on 
Athenian  precedent.  Cleisthenes  had  created  ten  tribes,  and  to  each 
he  had  allotted  a  territorial  district,  though  that  territorial  district 
was  divided  into  three  separate  units,  each  situated  in  a  different 
part  of  Attica.  Plato,  adopting  a  duodecimal  system,  proposes 
twelve  tribes,  each  with  a  territorial  district  which,  unlike  the 
districts  of  Cleisthenes,  is  apparently  to  be  a  compact  block.  In  one 
respect,  however,  Plato  imitates  the  policy  of  Cleisthenes ;  and  if 
he  does  not  divide  the  districts  of  the  tribes  into  disconnected  units, 
he  divides  the  holding  of  each  citizen  into  two  disconnected  halves 
(745  C-E),  one  of  which  is  to  be  near  the  central  city,  and  the  other 
to  be  near  the  frontiers  of  the  country.2  His  object,  like  the  object 
of  Cleisthenes,  would  seem  to  be  the  prevention  of  local  feeling  and 
local  divisions.  If  each  man  has  two  holdings  and  two  houses,  one  in 
the  city  and  one  in  the  country,  it  will  be  hard  for  any  division  to 
arise  between  the  town  and  country  interests.3 

The  System  of  Economics  in  the  State  of  the  Laws 

Though  every  citizen  has  his  lot,  with  its  two  divisions,  and  though 
some  of  the  citizens  are  comparatively  rich  in  personal  possessions, 

1  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  system,  and  Plato  makes  the  provision,  that  all 
personal  property  should  be  publicly  registered  (745  A-754  E).  Similarly,  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Laws ,  where  he  is  speaking  of  taxation  (955  D-E),  he  provides  that,  with 
a  view  to  taxation,  each  citizen  must  have  his  property  (or  capital)  assessed,  and  that 
a  return  of  the  annual  yield  (or  income)  must  also  be  made.  The  government  will 
thus  be  able  to  impose  taxation  on  the  basis  either  of  capital  or  of  income. 

2  The  State  of  the  Laws,  physically  considered,  contains  a  central  city,  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  and  a  rural  territory,  also  divided  into  twelve  parts  (each  of  which  is  the 
home  of  a  tribe)  by  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

3  The  three  disconnected  units,  into  which  Cleisthenes  divided  each  tribe,  consisted 
of  a  unit  in  or  near  the  city,  another  on  the  coast,  and  a  third  which  lay  between,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  His  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggles  between 
different  local  interests — struggles  which  had  made  possible  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratus 
— by  combining  all  the  three  interests  in  each  of  his  ten  tribes.  Plato’s  adoption  of 
a  similar  policy  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  experience  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  citizens  living  in  the  country,  and  exposed  to 
Spartan  ravages,  were  opposed  in  interest  to  the  citizens  who  lived  inside  the  walls  of 
Athens. 

21 
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Plato  leaves  little  if  any  scope  for  economic  interests  or  activity  to 
any  of  his  citizens.  No  citizen  can  practise  any  art  or  craft  (846  D), 
or  use  any  ignoble  method  of  money-making,  like  the  art  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  which  perverts  a  free  and  “  gentle  ”  nature  to  base 
vulgarity  (741  E).  No  citizen  may  be  in  possession  of  gold  or  silver ; 
and  though  there  will  be  a  coinage,  it  will  only  have  local  currency, 
and  will  not  circulate  abroad  (742  A).1  Interest  is  to  be  forbidden  ; 
lending  must  be  at  the  lender’s  risk  ;  the  borrower  is  to  be  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  repay  the  capital  he  has  borrowed  (742  C).2 
Excluded  from  industry  and  from  commerce,  forbidden  to  take 
interest  or  even  to  possess  the  precious  metals,  the  citizen  will  be 
free  from  the  temptation  to  make  the  accumulation  of  wealth  into 
the  aim  of  his  life,  and  he  will  therefore  be  free  for  that  pursuit  of 
“  excellence  of  body  and  mind,”  to  which  great  riches  is  the  worst 
and  bitterest  enemy.  To  Plato,  as  to  St.  Paul,  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil  ;  and  when  he  says  that  great  riches  cannot  dwell 
with  great  goodness  (742  E-743  A),  he  almost  echoes  the  saying  of 
our  Lord,  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.3 
If  riches  is  thus  the  enemy  of  goodness,  and  if  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
State  and  the  laws  to  produce  goodness,  it  must  also  be  the  aim 
of  the  State  to  prevent  men  from  pursuing  riches.  It  will  be  acting 
in  its  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  its  members,  if  it 
seeks  to  achieve  that  aim  :  riches  is  the  prolific  mother  of  dissension 
and  litigation,  and  dissension  and  litigation  destroy  that  community 
of  feeling  which  is  a  necessary  basis  of  the  State  (743  C).  The  State 
which  desires  goodness  for  its  members  and  unity  for  itself  will  base 
itself  exclusively  on  agriculture;  nor  will  it  pursue  even  agriculture 
further  than  the  due  needs  of  body  and  mind  require  (743  D).  In 
such  a  State,  thus  based  on  physiocratic  principles,  and  thus  following 
the  true  and  natural  economy  of  a  purely  agricultural  life,  the  work  of 
the  legislator  will  be  less  than  half  of  what  is  elsewhere.  Free  from 
any  need  of  dealing  with  shipping  and  commerce  and  retail  trade — 
quit  of  all  concern  with  loans  and  compound  interest  and  a  thousand 

1  Plato  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the  so-called  “  iron  ”  coinage  of  Sparta  (iron  spits 
or  ope\ot).  He  is  willing,  however,  that  the  State  should  possess  a  quantity  of  general 
Hellenic  money,  which  it  will  exchange  against  the  local  currency  with  those  who  wish, 
and  are  permitted,  to  travel. 

2  These  rules  are  suggested  in  the  Republic,  556  B,  as  the  only  methods  of  saving 
an  oligarchy  from  destruction  (cf.  supra,  p.  253). 

8  Plato  is  not  speaking  conventionally  (though  it  is  easy  to  utter  conventional 
platitudes  about  auri  sacri  fames) :  he  is  speaking  in  very  real  earnest.  This  appears 
in  the  remark,  which  the  Cretan  Cleinias  is  represented  as  making  to  the  Athenian 
stranger  (832  B) :  “You  seem  to  us  to  be  castigating  the  money-loving  temper  more 
than  you  ought,  as  if  you  positively  hated  it  ”.  This  follows  on  a  passage  (831  C-832  B) 
in  which  Plato  has  been  speaking  of  the  love  of  money  as  the  great  temptress  that 
ensnares  men’s  souls  away  from  goodness.  It  may  be  added  that  Aristotle,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Politics,  reproduces  Plato’s  condemnation  of  commerce,  interest,  and  money, 
and  Plato’s  insistence  on  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Plato’s  attitude  to  wealth 
is  interesting  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  indicate,  as  Pohlmann  thinks,  a  socialistic 
aversion  to  capital,  It  is  rather  an  ethical  aversion  to  the  deceitfulness  of  riches. 
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other  such  things — he  will  legislate  simply  for  farmers  and  shepherds 
and  bee-keepers  (842  C).  Nor  are  the  citizens  of  such  a  State  less 
fortunate  than  their  legislators.  They  too  are  quit  of  me  re  than 
half  the  burdens  of  ordinary  men ;  and  they  too — like  the  guardians 
of  the  Republic ,'  if  a  little  less  fortunate — will  be  free  to  run  the  great 
race  that  is  set  before  them.  Each  has  his  assured  lot  of  land  :  each 
has  it  tilled  for  him  by  slaves,  who,  holding  the  lot  by  a  sort  of 
metayer  tenancy,  pay  part  of  the  produce  as  their  rent:2  and  each, 
with  his  women-folk,  messes  at  common  tables,  in  happy  company 
with  his  fellows.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  Plato 
is  well  aware  that  there  is  another.  These  institutions  are,  indeed, 
only  second  best ;  but  even  so  they  are  a  dream,  and  a  dream  which 
can  never  perhaps  be  realised  (745  E-746  D).  It  is  unlikely  that 
men  will  ever  endure  to  have  limits  fixed  to  the  amount  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  size  of  their  families  :  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever 

1  Plato  seems  to  echo  the  Republic  (465  D)  in  this  passage  of  the  Laws  (807  C). 
In  the  Republic  the  guardians  are  said  to  have  won  an  even  greater  victory,  and  to 
have  gained  even  greater  rewards,  than  Olympic  victors.  In  the  Laws  the  citizens  are 
said  to  be  set  free  to  strive  for  an  excellence  which  costs  twice,  or  more  than  twice,  the 
toil  and  trouble  needed  for  a  victory  in  the  Pythian  or  Olympic  games. 

2  This  slavery  is  really  serfdom  or  villeinage.  It  is  like  the  slavery  (or,  as  it  should 
be  called,  the  serfdom)  which  Tacitus  noticed  among  the  Germans  ( Germania ,  c.  xxv.  : 
frumenti  modum  dominus  aut  pecoris  aut  vestis  injungit,  et  servus  hactenus  paret) :  it  is 
like  the  serfdom  of  the  Helots  at  Sparta.  Slavery  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  indi¬ 
cating  personal  chattels,  and  not  predial  serfs,  hardly  exists  in  the  Laws ,  any  more  than, 
as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  (supra,  p.  267  n.  1),  it  exists  in  the  Republic.  The 
citizens  of  Plato’s  colony  do  not,  as  Athenian  citizens  did,  own  industrial  slaves  (though 
he  speaks  of  such  slaves  as  belonging  to  resident  aliens) ;  and  the  colony  itself  has  not, 
as  Athens  had,  public  slaves  in  its  service.  In  discussing  the  position  of  the  “  slaves,” 
who  till  the  land  of  the  citizens,  Plato  (followed  here,  as  so  often,  by  Aristotle  in  the 
Politics)  suggests  that  they  should  not  be  fellow-countrymen  of  one  another,  nor,  if 
possible,  speak  the  same  language  :  they  will  thus  be  less  able  to  combine,  and  more 
easily  held  in  subjection  (777  C  ;  cf.  Politics,  vii.  10,  §  13,  1330,  a  25-6).  He  remarks 
that  there  are  two  different  and  opposite  ways  of  treating  slaves  among  the  Greeks. 
Some  masters,  recognising  the  advantage  of  having  the  best  and  most  devoted  slaves, 
and  knowing  that  slaves  have  often  saved  the  lives  and  property  of  their  masters,  are 
generous  in  their  treatment.  Others,  again,  thinking  that  slaves  are  built  differently 
and  worse  than  other  men,  are  brutal  and  overbearing,  and  make  their  slaves  many 
times  more  degraded  than  they  naturally  are.  He  makes  the  fine  suggestion  (777  D) 
that,  even  more  from  self-respect  than  from  regard  for  the  slave,  masters  should  cherish 
their  slaves  properly.  They  should  be  more  ready  to  do  them  justice  than  they  would 
be  to  do  justice  to  their  equals,  reflecting  that  the  quality  of  justice  is  shown  most 
clearly,  where  injustice  is  most  easily  committed,  and  that  good  behaviour  to  slaves 
elicits  goodness  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  slaves  should  be  firmly  punished  and 
not  merely  rebuked  when  they  have  done  wrong ;  and  a  master  should  always  use  the 
language  of  command,  and  never  the  language  of  jest  (777  E-778  C;  cf.  Politics,  r.  13, 
§  14,  1260,  b  5-7),  which  only  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  master  to  rule  and  for  the 
slave  to  obey.  If  we  admit  the  existence  of  slavery,  Plato’s  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
slaves  are  at  once  good  sense  and  good  morals.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
Plato  really  transcends  the  ordinary  Greek  view  of  slavery.  He  couplesJ.he  slave  with 
the  child,  as  having  a  mind  imperfectly  developed  (703  E  :  937  X]7  In  the  provisions  of 
his  criminal  code  he  is  sometimes  less  harsh  to  trie  slave  than  to  the  citizen  (854  E  :  941  E), 
and  sometimes,  again,  decidedly  harsher  (845  A  :  872  B) ;  but  in  eithercase  his  assumption 
is  the  same,  that  the  slave  is  a  different  and  lower  being.  That  assumption  appears 
most  clearly  In  the  law  oFfruirder  (So^-STATind  in  theTdistinction  there  drawn  between 
murder  by  freemen  and  murder  by  slaves,  and  again  between  murder  of  freemen  and 
murder  of  slaves. 
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consent  to  be  deprived  of  gold  and  silver,  or  to  have  their  lots  divided 
into  town  and  country  halves.  Plato  admits  the  truth  of  such 
objections;  but  he  pleads  that  an  ideal  must  first  be  exhibited  as  a 
perfect  and  consistent  whole,  before  it  is  put  to  the  test  of  practice 
and  pared  down  or  modified — here  a  little  and  there  a  little — to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  actual  life.  The  plea  is  perfectly  valid  ;  but  it  proves 
(and  the  point  is  important)  that  even  the  secondary  ideal  of  the 
Laws  is  still  an  ideal,  and  that  Plato,  when  he  exhibited  that  ideal, 
had  as  little  (or  even  less)  hope  of  its  realisation,  as  he  had  when  he 
sketched  the  palmary  ideal  of  the  Republic. 

Yet  Plato  seeks,  in  many  respects,  to  make  his  peace  with  actu¬ 
ality,  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  economic  life  of  his 
State.  Industry  and  commerce,  after  all,  are  not  banished  from  the 
State.  They  are  interdicted  to  the  citizen ;  but  they  have  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  State,  provided  that  they  are  conducted 
by  aliens.  To  the  citizen  the  art  of  politics  and  the  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence  of  body  and  mind  ;  to  the  slave  agriculture ;  to  the  alien 
commerce  and  industry — this  is  the  Platonic  division  of  labour  in  the 
Laws.  The  old  spirit  of  the  Republic  still  breathes  in  its  pages ; 
and  if  the  three-class  system  which  we  may  detect  in  the  Laws  is 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  Republic,  the  basic  principle 
remains  the  same,  that  each  man  should  pursue  a  single  and  specific 
function.  It  is  this  principle  which  inspires  the  rule,  that  the 
citizen  shall  practise  no  art  or  craft  other  than  of  a  perfect  citizen¬ 
ship  :  it  is  this  principle  equally  which  inspires  the  rule  that  no 
alien  shall  practise  more  than  a  single  art  (846  D-847  A).  But 
subject  to  this  principle,  and  subject  to  these  rules,  Plato  admits  a 
large  play  of  economic  activity.  There  are  to  be  thirteen  divisions 
of  alien  artisans,  one  in  the  city  and  one  in  each  tribal  district.  In 
each  of  these  districts  the  local  division  of  artisans  is  to  be  properly 
distributed  among  the  different  villages  ;  and  every  village  is  thus 
to  contain  every  type  of  art  or  craft  which  is  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  all  the  neighbouring  farms  (848  E).  In  spite  of  his 
objections  to  the  commercial  State,  Plato  finds  room  for  foreign 
commerce  and  even  for  free  trade  (847  B).  No  duties  are  to  be  levied 
either  on  imports  or  on  exports  ;  but  the  importation  of  unnecessary 
luxuries  (such  as  dyes  and  spicery),  and  the  exportation  of  necessary 
commodities,  are  both  to  be  prohibited.  The  State  of  the  Laws  is 
in  nothing  like  the  geschlossene  Handelstaat  of  which  Fichte  wrote  : 
it  tolerates  alike  the  free  import  of  necessary  commodities,  and  the 
free  entry  of  alien  artisans.1  Nor  is  Plato’s  view  of  internal  trade 

1  The  aliens  of  whom  Plato  speaks  are  of  two  sorts  :  (x)  resident  aliens  {fieroluoi, 
or  “fellow-dwellers”),  who  may  stay  for  twenty  years,  without  paying  any  “alien 
duty  ”  (fitTolKLov),  provided  that  they  practise  a  craft,  and  who  may  stay  lor  life,  if  the 
public  assembly  of  the  State  consents  (850) ;  (2)  passing  strangers  (ffVoi).  who  come  in 
the  summer  for  trade,  and  who  may  do  their  trading  in  the  suburbs  (952  E).  Plato,  who 
(as  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  Republic  show  ;  supra,  p.  154)  was  personally  friendly 
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a  narrow  view.  It  is  true  that  he  prohibits  retail  trade  (KcnrrjXeia) 
for  the  sake  of  money-making  (847  E)  ;  but  this  must  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  an  absolute  prohibition.  Resident  aliens  must 
necessarily  buy  food  from  the  citizens,  and  Plato  accordingly  sets 
aside  a  third  of  the  produce  of  the  country  for  their  use  (848  A). 
They  must  necessarily  sell,  as  the  citizens  must  necessarily  buy,  the 
products  of  their  arts.  Retail  trade  is  a  necessity :  and  provided 
that  the  element  of  money-making  is  eliminated,  or  at  any  rate 
limited,  it  must  necessarily  be  permitted.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
is  thus  the  problem,  which  so  often  arises  in  the  course  of  the  Laws, 
of  finding  a  reconciliation  between  two  different  and  discrepant 
elements  (918  B-920  C).  On  the  one  hand  retail  trade  is  necessary  ; 
and  it  is  even  more  than  necessary — it  is  beneficial.  The  seller  of 
goods,  by  using  money  as  a  common  measure  of  value,  reduces  all 
commodities  into  terms  of  a  single  standard.  He  liberates  men  from 
the  painful  effort  of  measuring  one  commodity  against  another  by  the 
process  of  barter.  In  this  sense  he  is  a  benefactor,  with  a  profession 
which  produces  a  social  advantage  ;  and  he  has  his  allotted  place  and 
function  in  the  community,  which  is  that  of  providing,  and  providing 
abundantly,  satisfaction  for  its  needs  and  commensurability  for  its 
goods.  On  the  other  hand  buying  and  selling  is  the  chief  root  of  the 
love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  If  it 
could  be  undertaken  by  persons  who  were  immune  from  this  con¬ 
sequence,  and  if  innkeeping  and  shopkeeping  were  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  the  best  type,  we  should  see  how  pleasant  and  agreeable  such 
things  could  be.1  But  this  suggestion,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  basis  of  the  solution  which  Plato  proposes.  Men  of  the  best  type 
have  other  and  prior  cares :  the  citizen  can  only  be  a  passive  party 
to  all  transactions  of  business  ;  and  if  he  seeks  to  take  an  active  part, 
and  (as  a  mediaeval  bishop  writes)  “  degenerating  from  the  condition 
of  his  degree  turns  to  the  multiplication  of  money  by  way  of 
merchandise,”  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year.  Buying  and  selling 
must  be  left  to  aliens ;  but  they  must  be  placed  under  such  control 
that  the  appetite  for  profit  will  have  little  chance  of  finding  any 
satisfaction.  Plato  advocates  a  system  of  open  markets,  where  buyers 
and  sellers  are  gathered  together  in  public,  and  regulation  is  easy 

with  resident  aliens  at  Athens,  is  generous  in  his  treatment  of  that  class.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  special  legal  protection  even  to  the  passing  stranger,  in  reverence  to  the 
god  of  strangers,  Zebs  vios  (879  E). 

1  As  if  one  should  say,  that  if  all  inns  were  managed  by  the  People’s  Refreshment 
House  Association,  and  all  shops  were  run  on  co-operative  principles,  innkeeping  and 
shopkeeping  would  both  be  vastly  more  pleasant.  Plato’s  reference  to  Greek  inns 
(919  A)  is  a  curious  sidelight  on  his  times — and  on  the  immutability  of  some  things 
through  all  times.  “  The  innkeeper  receives  men  who  are  in  trouble  or  necessity  in 
a  welcome  resting-place :  when  men  have  been  buffeted  violently  by  angry  storms  he 
finds  them  a  halcyon  calm,  or  again  a  refuge  and  refreshment  from  the  heat.  And  then, 
instead  of  treating  them  as  guests,  he  behaves  as  if  they  were  captive  enemies  whom 
he  had  taken,  and  will  only  let  them  free  on  receiving  an  extortionate,  unjust,  and 
abominable  ransom.”  It  almost  seems  as  if  Plato,  after  finding  “  the  warmest  welcome 
at  an  inn,”  had  too  often  found  also  the  longest  bill. 
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(849).  Credit  is  not  to  be  recognised  :  the  seller  who  sells  on  credit 
sells  at  his  own  risk  (880  A).  Profits  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
magistrates  at  a  moderate  rate  (920  C)  :  only  one  price  is  to  be 
asked  by  the  seller  for  a  commodity  on  any  one  market  day  (917  B)  ; 
adulteration  of  goods  is  to  be  punished  by  a  stripe  for  every  drachma 
of  the  price  of  the  adulterated  goods  (917  D).1 

On  the  whole,  and  on  any  general  view,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  it  is 
unjust,  to  accuse  Plato  of  any  aristocratic  aloofness  from  the  workaday 
life  of  the  business  world.  Such  prejudice  as  he  shows  is  in  no  sense  a 
class-prejudice:  it  is  a  prejudice  of  a  moral  order.  He  stands  aloof 
from  the  seamy  side  of  Levantine  haggling  and  the  chicaneries  of  the 
bazaar;  and  he  stands  aloof  because  he  believes  in  that  plain  living 
which  is  the  mother  of  high  thinking  and  high  action.  In  the  strength 
of  that  belief  he  condemns  much  that  he  hardly  need  have  condemned, 
and  he  accepts  some  things  which  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
condemned.  He  conceives  citizenship  as  a  high  calling  which  en¬ 
grosses  the  whole  of  life ;  and  for  its  sake  he  condemns  any  partici¬ 
pation  of  his  citizens  in  industry  and  commerce,  while  he  accepts 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  conception  of  Pericles  is  less  strained, 
but  really  nobler :  the  true  citizen  must  live  in  the  economic  world 
as  well  as  in  the  world  of  politics.  But  if  there  are  some  things 
which  are  ascetically  impossible,  there  is  also  much  in  Plato  that  is 
tenderly  human.  The  law  of  poor  relief  which  he  suggests  may  serve 
as  an  instance  (936  B-C).  Sturdy  beggars  he  would  have  transported  ; 
but  he  has  pity  on  men  of  good  character,  whether  they  be  freemen 
or  whether  they  be  slaves,  who  have  fallen  into  misfortune.  “  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  were  utterly  neglected,  whether  bond 
or  free,  or  fell  into  utter  destitution,  in  any  constitution  or  State 
which  is  even  tolerably  ordered.”  This  is  the  language,  not  of  class- 
prejudice,  but  of  universal  humanity;  nor  is  the  treatment  which 
Plato  would  have  meted  out  to  aliens,  or  the  conduct  he  would  have 
masters  pursue  towards  slaves,  or  the  attitude  he  adopts  both  to 
foreign  commerce  and  to  internal  trade,  in  any  way  unworthy  of  a 
generous  and  liberal  spirit.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  thing,  and  yet  it  is 
also  significant,  that  he  finds  room  for  something  like  technical 
education,  suggesting  that  boys  should  be  taught  in  advance  the 
knowledge  they  will  afterwards  require  for  their  profession,  and  should 
practise,  in  early  years  and  with  mimic  tools,  the  arts  of  carpentry 
and  building  and  husbandry  (643  B). 

The  Treatment  of  Marriage  and  the  Family  in  the  Laws 

In  the  domain  of  social  relations  proper,  and  in  all  that  touches 
the  position  of  women  and  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  Plato  of 

1The  second  of  these  provisions  is  satirised  by  a  comic  poet  Alexis  (Jowett,  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Laws,  p.  v),  on  the  ground  that  it  would  stop  a  fishmonger  from  selling 
his  fish  for  less  at  the  end  of  the  day  than  at  the  beginning,  and  force  him  to  take  them 
home  to  rot.  The  third  would  result  in  a  somewhat  irrational  grading  of  punishment. 
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the  Laws  is  closely  akin  to  the  Plato  of  the  Republic.  With  all  the 
old  liberality,  and  with  something  also  of  the  old  earnest  tyranny, 
he  insists  on  the  right  and  the  duty  of  women  to  take  their  place  by 
the  side  of  men  in  the  general  life  of  the  State.  One  of  the  two 
theses  of  the  Republic — that  women  should  have  the  same  education 
as  men,  and  be  free  to  follow  the  same  pursuits — is  maintained  almost 
in  its  entirety  ;  and  if  the  other — that  the  State  should  be  one  family, 
and  wives  and  children  should  both  be  common — is  largely  abandoned, 
Plato  still  holds  that  women  should  be  drawn  into  public  life  by  a 
system  of  common  tables,  and  he  still  believes  that  marriage  should 
be  controlled  in  the  public  interest.  In  an  interesting  passage  (805  D- 
806  C)  he  examines  the  actual  position  of  women  in  the  communities 
of  his  day.  In  Thrace  women  are  household  drudges  and  almost 
slaves  :  they  till  the  ground  and  tend  the  cattle.  In  Attica  the  wife 
is  mistress  of  the  house  and  its  chattels :  but  her  epitaph  is  at  best 
domi  mansit,  lanam  fecit.  In  Sparta  unmanned  girls  have  their 
gymnastics  ;  but  the  married  woman,  though  she  spins  no  web  but  the 
stern  web  of  the  Spartan  stock,  is  only  half  housekeeper,  half  mater 
dura  virum.  No  community  recognises  what  in  Plato’s  view  ax-e 
the  basic  facts,  that  women,  though  with  an  inferior  capacity  and  in  an 
inferior  degree,  are  capable  of  sharing  the  pursuits  and  the  duties  of 
men,  and  that,  unless  they  do,  the  State  has  lost  the  services  of  a  half 
of  its  members  (805  A  :  781  B).  Recognise  these  facts,  and  it  follows 
that  the  management  and  ordering  of  all  institutions  must  be  on  a 
common  principle  for  men  and  xvomen  alike.  Women  must  share, 
first  of  all,  in  the  system  of  common  tables.1  The  men  may  sit  apart ; 
but  their  wives  and  daughters  must  sit  at  neighbouring  tables  (806  E). 
They  may  protest  against  being  forced  to  leave  the  seclusion  in  which 
they  have  dwelt,  and  to  which  they  have  grown  inured  ;  but  whatever 
their  protestations,  they  must  be  drawn  into  the  common  life  of  the 
State,  if  ever  they  are  to  be  imbued  with  its  spirit  and  become  partners 
in  its  work  (781).  In  the  next  place,  they  must  share  the  same  train¬ 
ing  as  men ;  and  a  single  system  of  universal  compulsory  education 
must  include  both  sexes  alike.  Women  like  men  must  be  trained  in 
gymnastics  :  girls  and  young  women  must  share  in  the  contests  of  boys 
and  young  men :  grown  women,  until  they  are  married,  must  share  in 
the  contests  of  grown  men ;  and  if  they  will,  women  may  even  take 
part  in  tournaments,  and  fight  in  arms  on  horseback  by  the  side  of 
men  (833-834).  Trained  like  men,  women,  in  the  hour  of  need,  must 
fight  like  men.  They  are  liable  to  national  service  :  they  must  take 
the  field  along  with  men  for  military  drill  one  day  in  every  month 
(829  B)  ;  and  if  war  comes,  and  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate,  they  must 
not  hide  or  wail,  but  come  into  the  open  and  fight  for  their  young, 
“as  birds  will”  (814  B).  But  though  Plato  thus  claims  the  services 
of  women  for  the  State,  he  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  Laws  of  their 

1  The  system  of  common  tables  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  “co-operative  house¬ 
keeping  ”  (the  phrase  is  Professor  Burnet’s) ;  it  is  at  once  a  means  for  releasing  women 
from  household  cares  for  public  life,  and  a  form  of  public  life  in  itself. 
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holding  office  or  voting  in  the  assembly.  There  are  women  officials, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  only  connected  with  the  institution  of  marriage  ; 
and  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  Laws  like  the  suggestion  of  women 
guardians  in  the  Republic.  Plato,  it  may  be,  forgot  this  side  of  the 
matter,  or  only  remembered  it  far  enough  to  write,  that  “  praise  should 
be  given  to  women,  no  less  than  to  men,  who  have  shown  distinguished 
virtue”  (802  A)  ;  or  he  may  have  thought  that  the  life  of  the  family, 
which  he  had  banished  from  the  Republic,  but  which  is  left  intact  in 
the  Laws,  was  inconsistent  with  any  political  activity  of  women. 

Marriage  in  the  Laws  is  monogamous  ;  but  it  is  controlled,  from 
beginning  to  end,  by  the  State.  Plato  begins  by  providing  for 
young  men  and  maidens  hilling  in  love.  Every  month  each  tribe  is 
to  have  a  religious  assembly,  for  acquaintance’  sake  and  to  promote 
good  fellowship  ;  and  these  assemblies,  among  other  purposes,1  are 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  introducing  men  to  their  future  wives 
(771  D).2  He  provides,  too,  that  men  and  women  should  see  one 
another  stripped,  before  they  are  married  ;  and  here  he  anticipates 
a  proposal,  once  advocated  on  eugenic  grounds,  that  bride  and 
bridegroom  should  exchange  certificates  of  health  (772).  Following 
the  cardinal  idea  of  the  Laws,  and  the  suggestion  already  made  in 
the  Politicus,  he  advises  that  marriage  should  always  be  a  mixture 
of  opposites  :  the  rich  should  marry  the  poor,  and  the  impetuous 
temperament  the  calm — not  indeed  under  legal  compulsion,  which 
can  hardly  be  applied,  but  under  the  persuasion  that  marriage  should 
be  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  rather  than  for  private 
pleasure  (773).  When  they  are  married,  he  would  have  husband 
and  wife  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  breed  children  for  the 
service  of  the  State ;  and  to  this  end  he  places  husband  and  wife 
under  the  supervision  of  women  overseers  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
their  marriage  (764).  In  a  State  in  which  the  population  is  to  be 
kept  at  a  stationary  figure,  regulation  of  some  sort  (though  it  could 
hardly  be  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  these  women  overseers)  is  an 
obvious  necessity ;  and  such  regulation,  while  with  some  it  must  take 
the  form  of  restriction  of  offspring,3  must  with  others  take  the  form 
of  encouragement  (740).  Plato,  whose  fear,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
falling  rather  than  a  rising  birth-rate,  proposes  to  encourage  the 
birth  of  children  partly  by  the  admonitions  of  the  women  overseers, 

1  Friendship  and  social  intercourse  are  one  of  the  bonds  of  the  State ;  and  these 
assemblies  are  a  form  of  social  intercourse.  It  is  necessary,  too,“  that  citizens  should 
know  one  another  personally,  in  order  that  honour  may  be  given  to  those  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  and  office  to  the  deserving  (73S  E).  In  the  first  two  books  of  the  Laws 
much  space  and  drought  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  place  which  dance  and  song,  and  especially  wine,  should  occupy  in 
such  intercourse. 

2  Plato’s  provision  of  a  common  meeting-ground,  on  which  the  two  sexes  may 
come  to  know  one  another,  might  well  be  imitated  in  modern  communities,  in  which 
millions  of  men  and  women  only  meet,  and  make  the  acquaintances  which  lead  to 
marriage,  in  the  streets. 

3  inl<rx«rts  ytviotus  (740  D).  Plato  does  not  explain  in  the  Laws,  as  he  does  in 
the  Republic,  the  methods  of  such  prevention  of  birth. 
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partly  by  the  grant  of  privileges  and  honours  to  parents,  and  partly 
by  the  method,  which  has  its  advocates  at  the  present  time,  of 
imposing  a  tax  on  bachelors  who  have  passed  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  (721  D  :  774  A).  But  these  measures  are  not  only  based  on 
physical  grounds  :  they  have  also  their  moral  reasons.  It  is  the 
duty  of  men  to  marry  and  beget  children,  in  order  that  they  may 
partake  of  immortality:  celibacy  is  really  a  form  of  impiety  (721  D).1 
It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  keep  sound  and  pure  in  body  and 
mind  ;  for  they  cannot  help  leaving  the  impression  of  themselves 
on  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  children  (775  E).2  Of  the  virtue 
of  chastity  Plato  speaks  earnestly  and  at  length  (835  E-841  E)  ; 
and  of  the  state  of  marriage  he  speaks  almost  in  the  language  of  the 
book  of  Ruth.  “  Husband  and  wife  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and 
kinsfolk  :  they  shall  make  to  themselves,  as  it  were,  a  colony,  and 
dwell  there  :  they  shall  beget  and  rear  children,  and  hand  on  life 
like  a  torch  from  one  generation  to  another  ;  and  they  shall  always 
worship  the  gods  according  to  the  law  ”  (776  B-C).3 

On  the  whole  Plato’s  view  of  marriage  is  very  far  from  being 
merely  physical.  It  has  its  moral  and  even  its  religious  side ;  and  if 
it  errs,  it  errs  in  a  way  in  which  Plato  often  errs  in  the  Laws ,  by  an 
excess  of  earnest  but  perhaps  impossible  supervision.  Nor  is  Plato’s 
general  conception  of  social  and  economic  conditions  on  any  other 
than  a  noble  level.  There  is  much  practical  wisdom,  and  there  is 
much  humanity  and  moral  insight,  in  many  of  its  features.  The 
emphasis  which  he  lays  on  number  has  its  practical  as  well  as  its 
mystical  side  :  his  suggestions  of  registration  of  property,  and  of 
regular  assessment  of  capital  and  income,  are  both  statesmanlike. 
His  belief  in  free  trade  may  be  set  against  his  aversion  to  all  things 
maritime  :  his  advocacy  of  poor  relief,  even  for  slaves,  against  his 
attitude  to  slavery,  which,  even  in  itself,  has  its  finer  sides.  His  view 
of  marriage  is  a  mixture  of  wisdom,  both  on  the  physical  and  on  the 
moral  side,  with  regulation  less  wise  than  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  :  his  view  of  the  place  of  women  in  the  community,  if  on 
one  point  perhaps  defective,  and  on  another,  again,  excessive,  is  on 
the  whole  liberal.  The  Plato  of  the  Laws  is  not  a  socialist,  but  he 
recognises  the  social  character  of  the  right  of  property  :  he  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  physiocrat,  but  he  recognises  the  need  and  the  value  of 
industry  and  of  exchange.  His  defects  flow  from  the  application  of  a 
moral  standard  with  too  rigorous  a  consequence  ;  but  their  quality  is 
greater  than  their  defect.  There  is  little  here  that  is  dead,  or,  if  it 
is  dead,  it  ‘  yet  speaketh  ’. 

1  This  is  a  view  which  would  have  shocked  the  ages  of  asceticism,  in  which 
virginity  was  almost  accounted  for  saintship. 

3  One  point,  on  which  Plato  here  anticipates  the  teaching  of  modern  eugenics,  is 
the  effect  of  parental  drunkenness  on  the  children  of  drunkards.  The  whole  view  is 
strikingly  confirmed  by  what  modern  science  tells  us  of  the  germ-plasm. 

3  Divorce  is  permitted  in  the  Laws  for  incompatibility  of  temper,  if  the  guardians  of 
the  law  and  the  women  overseers  are  unable  to  effect  a  reconciliation  (929  E-930  A). 


Chapter  XV 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  LAWS 

F  I  'HE  sovereignty  of  law  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Laws.  Governments  must  be  accommodated  to  law, 
and  not  law  to  governments.  If  sovereignty  is  thus  vested 
in  law,  it  follows  that  we  need  not  expect  to  find  any  political 
authority  in  the  State  of  the  Laws,  which  corresponds  to  the  sovereign 
of  a  modern  community.  No  body  of  magistrates  ;  no  council  or 
senate ;  no  assembly,  however  broad,  will  be  other  than  subordinate 
to  the  rule  of  law.1  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  thesis  of  the  Laws 
until  we  come  to  the  twelfth  book ;  and  the  twelfth  book,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  must  be  considered  as  an  addendum  or  postscript, 
which  does  not  tally  with  the  earlier  books,  and  needs  to  be  considered 
by  itself.  There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  absence  of  any  sovereign 
body  or  person  from  the  State  of  the  Laws.  The  constitution  of 
that  State  is,  ex  hypothesi,  to  be  mixed.  It  is  to  reconcile  monarchy 
with  democracy,  the  principle  of  knowledge  with  the  principle  of 
liberty.  A  mixed  constitution  can  hardly  contain  a  single  sovereign 
authority.  If  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta 
whether  it  is  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  a  tyranny  or  a  democracy, 
it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  say  of  the  State  which  Plato  builds 
in  the  Laws  that  it  is  ruled  by  any  one  sovereign  authority. 

The  Provisions  for  the  Beginning  of  the  State 

In  building  the  State,  Plato  distinguishes  the  period  during  which 
it  gets  into  working  order  from  the  subsequent  period  of  regular 
action.  The  former  is  abnormal,  and  it  may  need  abnormal  methods. 
One  such  method,  he  suggests,  in  a  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 

1  The  rule  of  law,  it  should  be  noticed,  does  not  bear  the  same  meaning  in  Plato’s 
Laws  which  it  bears  in  a  book  such  as  Dicey’s  Law  of  the  Constitution.  To  the 
English  thinker  it  means  that  executive  officials,  like  all  other  persons,  are  amenable 
to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  as  made  by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  that  they  are 
tried  before  the  ordinary  judges  who  administer  this  law.  The  rule  of  law  is  thus  com¬ 
patible  with  the  sovereignty  of  parliament,  and  with  the  right  of  parliament  to  alter  the 
jaw  which  the  judges  administer.  To  Plato  the  rule  of  law  means  that  every  authority 
in  the  State — not  only  the  executive  officials,  but  also  the  assembly  and  the  council — 
are  under  a  code  of  law  which,  once  enacted  by  the  legislator  and  definitely  established 
in  action,  is  fundamental.  Plato  follows  the  Greek  conception  that  the  play  of  opinion 
should  be  adjusted,  through  education,  to  a  fixed  body  of  law,  rather  than  law  adjusted, 
through  representation,  to  the  movement  of  opinion. 
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Laws,  would  be  to  conjoin  the  legislator  with  a  tyrant,  young,  bold, 
and  magnificent,  quick  to  learn  and  slow  to  forget,  and  possessed  of 
the  sovereign  virtue  of  self-control  (709  E).  The  legislator  needs  a 
fortunate  conjuncture  of  the  stars  if  he  is  to  succeed,  and  God  gives 
none  more  fortunate  than  the  chance  which  brings  him  together 
with  such  a  tyrant.  “There  is  not,  and  there  never  could  be,  a 
quicker  or  better  way  of  establishing  a  constitution  ”  (710  B).  Plato 
is  impelled  to  this  view  by  the  feeling,  that  while  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  define  what  good  laws  are,  the  difficulty  lies  rather  in  getting 
a  motive  behind  the  laws  which  will  impress  them  on  a  people.  The 
“  young  tyrant  ”  presents  himself  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He 
will  impress  the  laws  on  his  people,  partly  by  the  way  of  example, 
and  by  the  force  of  a  personality  which  men  are  ready  to  follow,  and 
partly  by  the  way  of  coercion  and  the  use  of  actual  force.  He  will 
sketch  the  outline  in  his  own  action :  he  will  fill  in  the  outline  by 
coercing  those  who  fail  to  follow  its  indication.  It  is  the  old  ideal 
of  the  Republic  once  more,  but  bipartite  and  temporary ;  instead  of 
philosopher-kings,  there  is  a  single  philosopher,  or  legislator,  combined 
with  a  tyrant,  and  both  are  temporary  expedients  during  the  throes 
of  birth.1  But  the  actual  method  suggested  by  Plato,  when  he  comes 
to  consider  the  making  of  a  constitution  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
book,  is  widely  different.  The  founders  of  the  colony  take  the  place 
of  the  young  tyrant ;  and  it  is  they  who,  by  their  co-operation,  are 
to  aid  the  legislator  in  bringing  the  new  State  into  regular  order  and 
action.  The  colonists  themselves  will  be  ignorant  of  one  another : 

1  Plato  almost  seems  to  be  quoting  the  great  paradox  of  the  Republic  (473  C-D), 
when  he  writes  (Laws,  712  A),  “when  supreme  power  coincides  in  a  man  with  wisdom 
and  self-control,  there  comes  to  pass  the  birth  of  the  best  constitution  and  laws ;  but  it 
never  will  come  to  pass  in  any  other  way  ”.  There  are  several  other  considerations 
raised  by  this  important  passage.  (1)  The  reference  to  the  young  tyrant  cannot  but 
suggest  Dionysius  the  younger.  It  is  curious  that  Plato,  after  his  experience  of  Dio¬ 
nysius,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Dio  and  the  friends  of  Dio  who 
had  expelled  the  tyrant,  should  still  speak  in  praise  of  tyranny.  Plato  feels  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  Cleinias  is  made  to  say,  “  How,  and  by  what  argument,  could  any  man 
arguing  in  this  way  convince  himself  that  he  was  right?  ”  (710  C).  But  the  thesis  of 
the  Republic  cannot  be  abandoned,  whatever  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realisation, 
and  however  sad  the  lessons  of  experience :  the  true  ideal  is  still  the  conversion  of  a 
sovereign  to  the  light.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Laws 
Plato  more  than  once  speaks  of  a  legislator  who  is  also  himself  a  tyrant  as  more  power¬ 
ful,  and  therefore,  apparently,  more  to  be  desired  than  one  who  is  not  (cf.  735  D  : 
739  A).  (2)  It  is  another  difficulty,  that  the  method  proposed  in  this  passage  hardly 

relates  to  a  new  State  in  process  of  creation,  but  rather  to  an  old  State  in  process  of 
alteration.  This  seems  to  follow  from  710  D-E,  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  change 
to  a  model  State  is  most  easily  made  from  tyranny,  next  from  legal  monarchy,  and  next 
from  democracy,  but  is  only  made  with  great  difficulty  from  oligarchy.  Plato,  in  spite 
of  what  he  says  about  the  foundation  of  a  colony  and  the  “  clean  slate  ”  on  which  its 
constitution  is  to  be  written,  is  still  preoccupied  with  actual  States  and  the  reform  of 
actual  conditions.  (3)  The  reference  to  the  ‘  young  tyrant  ’  does  not  square  with  the 
method  actually  suggested  in  the  sixth  book  for  getting  the  State  of  the  Laws  into 
working  order.  It  is  perhaps  only  introduced  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
suggestion  of  ‘  preambles,’  which  follows  closely  upon  it.  If  the  legislator  cannot 
count  on  the  co-operation  of  a  tyrant,  he  can  appeal  to  a  people,  and  persuade  it  to 
accept  his  laws,  by  preambles. 
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they  will  not  know  whom  to  elect  to  office ;  and  being  still  untrained 
in  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  they  will  be  liable  to  error  if  they  are  left  to 
their  own  devices  (751).  The  founders  of  the  colony  must  therefore 
choose  the  first  body  of  guardians  of  the  law;  and  the  majority  of 
those  whom  they  choose  must  be  taken  from  their  own  numbers.1 
They  must  also  appoint  a  temporary  body  of  200  members,  half  from 
their  own  numbers,  and  half  from  the  ranks  of  the  colonists,  to  see 
that  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  are  duly  chosen  for  the  first  time, 
and  undergo  proper  scrutiny  before  they  enter  on  office.  If  they  do 
these  things,  the  founders  will  have  done  their  work  ;  and  henceforth 
the  new  State  must  work  out  its  own  salvation  for  itself  (754  D).2 

The  Permanent  Institutions  of  the  State 

In  the  settled  colony,  which  has  entered  on  its  regular  life,  the 
electoral  authority  is  a  popular  assembly,  which  elects  the  delibera¬ 
tive  body,  or  council,  and  the  various  executive  magistrates.  This 
assembly  is  the  whole  body  of  5040  citizens,  arranged  in  four  classes, 
on  the  basis  of  a  property  qualification,  according  to  the  differences 
in  the  amount  of  personalty  which  they  possess.  Attendance  at  its 
meetings  is  compulsory  on  the  citizens  in  the  first  two  classes,  and 
optional  for  the  citizens  in  the  third  and  fourth  (764  A)  ;  but  no 
citizen  in  any  class  may  attend,  unless  he  bears  arms  and  has  gone 
through  military  service  (753  B).3  The  functions  of  the  assembly 
are  almost  exclusively  electoral,  and  it  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  guardians  of  the  law  and  the  council,  though 
it  also  elects  the  generals  of  the  army  and  a  number  of  local  officials 
besides.  The  thirty-seven  guardians  of  the  law  are  to  be  elected  by 
a  triple  ballot :  300  candidates  are  to  be  selected  by  the  first  vote, 
200  of  these  are  to  be  eliminated  by  the  second,  and  the  final  election 
is  to  be  made  by  the  third  from  the  100  candidates  who  remain  (753). 
The  election  of  the  council  is  much  more  elaborate ;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  system  of  classes,  which  apparently  finds  no  place  in  the 
election  of  the  guardians  of  the  law,  comes  definitely  into  play.  The 
council  is  to  consist  of  360  members,  elected  annually,  and  90  of  these 
are  to  come  from  each  class.  The  first  stage  in  the  election  (which 
we  may  call,  as  it  was  called  at  Athens,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  the 
name  of  rrpoicpia t?)  is  the  selection  of  candidates.  Plato  leaves  no 

1  The  guardians  of  the  law  hold  office  for  twenty  years,  and  the  colony  will  thus 
be  provided  for  many  years  in  advance. 

“Apart  from  the  Corinthian  colonies,  which  Corinth  sought  to  keep  attached  to 
and  dependent  on  herself,  Greek  colonies  were  from  the  first  autonomous.  The 
mother-city  might  appoint  the  cecist  or  legislator  (though  he  was  often  appointed  by 
the  colonists  themselves) ;  but  otherwise  the  colony  arranged  all  its  own  affairs.  See 
Hermann-Swoboda,  Lehrbuch  dcr  Griechisch.cn  Staatsaltertiimer ,  in.  r,  pp.  igi  sqq. 

8  One  may  cite  in  illustration  the  polity  established  in  Athens  during  the  revolution 
of  411,  in  which  the  franchise  was  limited  to  5000  citizens  who  could  provide  themselves 
with  armour.  It  must  be  added  that  the  passage  in  753  A,  imposing  the  qualification 
of  military  service,  only  relates,  as  it  stands,  to  meetings  of  the  assembly  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  guardians  of  the  law  and  generals. 
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room  for  private  nominations  by  individuals  or  caucuses :  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  seat  on  the  council,  like  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
guardian,  must  be  selected  by  public  vote.  But  the  candidates  of 
the  different  classes  are  to  be  selected  in  different  ways.  The  citizens 
of  every  class,  compulsorily  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  fine,  are  to 
select  the  candidates  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  In  the  selection 
of  the  candidates  of  the  third  class  the  citizens  of  the  first  three 
classes  are  compelled  to  vote,  under  penalty  of  a  fine :  the  citizens  of 
the  fourth  class  are  free  to  vote  or  abstain.  In  the  selection  of  the 
candidates  of  the  fourth  class  the  citizens  of  the  first  two  classes  must 
vote,  or  submit  to  a  fine,  which  for  citizens  of  the  second  class  is 
triple,  and  for  those  of  the  first  class  quadruple,  the  amount  of  the 
previous  fine ;  but  members  of  the  last  two  classes  may  either  vote 
or  abstain  from  voting.  The  first  selection  of  candidates  thus  made, 
the  next  stage  (which  we  may  call  atpecri?)  is  the  voting  on  all 
these  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  second  selection  ;  and 
in  this  stage  all  the  citizens,  under  penalty  of  the  ordinary  fine,  must 
join  in  eliminating  all  but  180  of  the  candidates  in  each  of  the  four 
classes.  The  third  and  last  stage  (which  we  may  call  /c\ypcoaL<;)  is 
the  selection  by  lot  of  90  members  of  the  council  from  the  180 
candidates  left  in  each  class ;  and  thus  the  election  of  the  whole 
council  of  360  members  is  finally  completed.1 

The  effect  of  this  system  is  that  the  first  two  classes  will  tend  to 
exercise  a  preponderant  voice  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  classes  may  join  in  the  original  selection  of 
candidates  in  every  class;  all  the  classes  must  join  in  the  process  of 
elimination ;  and  the  use  of  the  lot  is  meant  to  secure  equality  in  the 
final  stage.  The  whole  system  is  a  carefully  calculated  combination 
of  universal  suffrage  with  class-suffrage,  and  again  of  what  the  Greeks 
regarded  as  the  aristocratic  method  of  election  by  voting  with  what 
they  regarded  as  the  democratic  method  of  the  lot.  Plato  defends 
the  system  as  a  mean  between  the  monarchical  principle  of  wisdom 
and  the  democratic  principle  of  liberty  (756  E).  The  former  is 

1  The  method  proposed  by  Plato  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  four-class 
system  with  the  methods  of  irp6npitTiS  and  /cA^pwtris  which  were  used  at  Athens  for 
the  election  of  the  j3ot/A<j  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  (cf.  supra,  p.  34).  Two 
modern  analogies  suggest  themselves.  (1)  The  compulsory  vote  is  part  of  the  Belgian 
constitution  and  of  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  (2)  The  use  of  the 
four-class  system  in  the  election  of  the  council  corresponds  in  some  ways  to  the  use  of 
the  three-class  system  in  the  election  of  Parliament  in  Prussia.  There  the  electorate  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  on  the  basis  of  a  property  qualification,  and  each  of  these 
classes,  which  of  course  are  numerically  unequal  (the  first  containing  about  5  per  cent, 
and  the  third  some  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  electorate),  elects  an  equal  number  of 
electors.  The  electors  then  choose  the  members  from  the  candidates  proposed  by  the 
various  parties.  The  Prussian  system  seeks  to  produce  equality  of  property  (at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  equality  of  persons),  and  it  may  be  said  to  aim  at  proportionate  equality,  which 
according  to  Plato  is  the  true  equality :  but  it  also  accentuates  social  divisions.  The 
system  of  Plato  is  much  more  moderate,  but  it  is  perhaps  open,  as  Aristotle  by  im¬ 
plication  suggests,  to  the  same  criticism. 
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represented  by  the  superior  power,  which  the  upper  (and  presumably 
wiser)  classes  may  exercise  in  the  selection  of  candidates  ;  the  latter  by 
the  possible  participation  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  first  stage,  their 
necessary  participation  in  the  second,  and  the  democratic  use  of  the 
lot  in  the  third.  He  also  defends  the  system  on  the  further  ground 
that  it  is  based  on  that  true  equality  which  is  “proportionate”.  To 
pursue  entirely  the  principle  of  absolute  equality — to  give  equal 
power  and  honour  to  persons  who  are  unequal  in  capacity  and  desert 
— is  to  pursue  a  false  equality,  and  to  abandon  the  way  of  justice. 
True  equality  is  proportionate,  or  an  equality  of  ratios  :  it  can  only 
be  attained  when  the  ratio  between  the  desert  and  the  honour  of  the 
superior  is  equal  to  that  between  the  desert  and  the  honour  of  the 
inferior;  and  that,  again,  can  only  be  attained  when  greater  desert 
receives  greater  honour,  and  less  receives  less  (757) -1  Such  propor¬ 
tionate  equality,  as  it  is  true  equality,  is  also  justice :  it  means  that 
the  State  does  to  its  citizens  according  as  they  do  to  it.  It  is  also 
concord  and  stability ;  for  no  State  can  be  at  harmony,  in  which  the 
good  have  a  discontented  sense  that  desert  goes  unrewarded.  The 
difficulty  of  this  last  argument,  as  Plato  feels,  is  that  if  it  is  true  it 
proves  too  much.  There  is  little  reason  in  principles  such  as  these 
for  any  recognition  of  the  absolute  equality  of  the  lot.  Plato  con¬ 
fesses  as  much.  “It  is  necessary  for  every  State  at  times  to  use  the 
words  ‘equality’  and  ‘justice  ’  in  a  secondary  sense,  in  order  to  avoid 
dissension.  At  such  times  it  substitutes  equity,  or  even  charity,  for 
the  proper  and  perfect  standard  of  justice.  That  is  why  the  equality 
of  the  lot  must  be  followed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  and  why  we  can  only  pray  that  God  may  direct  the  lot  to 
the  furtherance  of  justice  :  that  is  wffiy  we  must  necessarily  use  both 
kinds  of  equality,  though  we  ought  to  use  as  little  as  possible  the 
equality  based  on  the  chance  of  the  lot”  (757  D-E). 

It  is  a  difficulty  of  Plato’s  reasoning  about  equality,  that  it  does 
not  prove  what  we  should  expect  it  to  prove.  His  argument  for 
a  true  equality  is  based  on  the  thesis,  that  capacity  and  desert  should 
be  recognised  :  the  method  he  actually  proposes  for  the  election  of 
the  council  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  wealth,  and  the  principle 
actually  followed  is  that  offices  and  honour  should  be  ad  justed  not 
to  men’s  virtue  or  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  bodily  strength 
and  beauty,  but  on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  poverty  ( Kara  ttXovtov 
‘Xpvaiv  V  Treiaa.? :  744  B-C).  Yet  the  whole  argument  of  the  Laws 
shows  that  Plato  was  very  far  from  holding  the  view — which  alone 
would  reconcile  this  contradiction — that  wealth  is  identical  with 

1  It  is  natural  that  Plato,  particularly  in  the  last  phase  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
absorbed  in  number  and  mathematics,  should  advocate  the  idea  of  “  proportionate 
representation”  of  desert  (a|fa).  In  the  Gorgias  it  is  Callicles,  the  advocate  of  the 
greater  representation  of  might,  who  is  first  made  to  propound  the  idea  (483  D)  ;  but 
it  is  also  advocated,  in  a  different  sense  (508  A),  by  Socrates  (cf,  supra,  p.  139  n.  2), 
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capacity,  or  property  with  desert.  It  follows  that  his  argument  for 
a  true  equality  rests  on  one  basis,  while  the  institution  which  he 
proposes  rests  on  another.  The  inconsistency  is  natural.  It  is  easy 
to  feel  at  one  time  that  in  an  ideal  world  a  man  should  get  what 
he  deserves,  and  superior  desert  should  receive  superior  recognition. 
It  is  easy  to  feel  at  another  that  men  deserve  what  they  get,  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  possessions  is  an  index  to  their  desert. 
Neither  view  can  be  accepted  readily.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
desert,  or  to  proportion  the  wage  received  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  a  world  in  which  desert 
was  always  exactly  recognised  would  be  a  worse  world  than  that  in 
which  we  live,  where  good  work  can  be  done,  and  is  done  daily, 
because  men  believe  it  good,  and  therefore  well  worth  doing.1  It  is 
impossible,  again,  to  believe  that  our  gettings  bear  any  necessary 
relation  to  our  value,  or  that  we  should  be  measured,  or  take  our 
station  in  the  community,  on  the  basis  of  possessions  which,  if  they 
may  be  due  to  work  and  worth,  may  also  be  due,  and  are  often 
largely  due,  to  the  chance  of  our  opportunities.  Whatever  we  may 
say  of  the  economic  world  (whether,  as  we  do  now,  we  leave  wages 
and  prices  to  be  mainly  fixed  by  the  degree  in  which  buyers  desire 
services  and  commodities,  or  whether  here  too  we  seek  equality),  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  political  world  the  only  safe  course  is  to  seek 
equality  of  the  sort  which  Plato  described  as  false.  The  State, 
without  affirming  that  all  men  are  equal,  should  treat  them,  in  its 
polling  booth  and  its  courts,  as  if  they  were  equal.  It  cannot  measure 
them  by  merit ;  if  it  measures  them  by  wealth,  it  measures  them  by 
a  criterion  which  is  no  index  to  their  worth  ;  if,  again,  it  measures 
them  by  knowledge,  it  measures  them  by  a  criterion  no  more  true. 
This  may  seem  to  reduce  the  principle  of  political  equality  to  a  mere 
matter  of  Hobson’s  choice  ;  and  we  may  seem  to  be  seeking  equality, 
if  not  “  in  order  to  avoid  the  discontent  of  the  people,”  at  any  rate 
in  order  to  avoid  hard  thinking.  But  equality  has  its  deeper  roots 
and  its  deeper  justification.  The  State  gives  recognition  and 
guarantees  rights  to  persons.  All  men  who  are  persons  are,  in  the 
fundamental  fact  of  personality,  on  the  same  level.  The  State  which 
bases  itself  on  this  fundamental  fact  will  be  juster,  as  well  as  safer, 
than  the  State  which  bases  itself  on  partial  or  accidental  attributes. 

The  popular  assembly,  in  addition  to  electing  the  council,  elects 
also,  by  a  general  vote,  but  only  from  the  ranks  of  the  two  first 
classes,  the  local  officials  of  city  and  market  (763  D-764  A)  ;  and  it 
also  elects  the  generals  of  the  army.  The  generals,  three  in  number, 
are  to  be  elected,  on  the  proposition  of  the  guardians  of  the  law,  by 
all  the  members  of  the  assembly  who  are  of  military  age  and  over  ; 
but  any  man  may  propose  a  candidate  of  his  own,  in  lieu  of  one  of 

J  Cf,  Bosanquet,  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State ,  2nd  edition,  pp.  xxix-xxxi. 
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those  proposed  by  the  guardians,  and  if,  on  a  preliminary  ballot,  a 
candidate  thus  proposed  receives  more  votes  than  the  official  candidate, 
he  is  to  be  duly  admitted  to  the  final  election  (755  B-C).1  Apart 
from  its  electoral  functions,  Plato  assigns  to  the  assembly  three  other 
rights.  It  has  cognisance  of  public  suits  against  those  who  have 
injured  the  State  (768  A)  :  its  consent  is  necessary  to  any  change  in 
the  law,  if  change  should  ever  be  necessary  (772  D) ;  and  it  has  the 
power  of  giving  resident  aliens  permission  to  stay  in  the  country 
beyond  the  appointed  period  of  twenty  years  (850  C).  On  the  whole 
the  assembly,  as  it  is  Solonian  in  composition,  possesses  also  what  may 
be  called  Solonian  powers ;  and  like  the  Athenian  assembly  after  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  it  plays  the  double  part  of  a  popular  electorate 
and  a  popular  judicature.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
deliberative  functions.  The  ship  of  State  needs  careful  watching 
by  day  and  by  night ;  but  a  multitude  can  never  discharge  such  a 
function  with  any  vigour  (758  B).  It  is  the  council  which,  during 
its  annual  tenure  of  office,  is  to  undertake  this  duty.  Following 
Athenian  precedent  (but  the  precedent  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Solon),  Plato  proposes  that  the  council  should  be  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  and  that  each  of  these  should  act  for  a  month  as  the 
main  organ  of  government  and  the  presiding  body  in  the  State  (to 
TTpoKadr/fievov  7roX.eco5  :  758  D).  Like  the  Athenian  “prytanies” 
these  divisions,  during  their  tenure  of  power,  receive  in  audience 
foreigners  and  citizens  ;  and  like  them,  again,  they  convoke  and 
dissolve  the  meetings  of  the  assembly,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
whether  for  elections  or  for  justice  or,  it  may  be,  for  a  change  in  the 
laws.2 

The  twelve  divisions  of  the  council  are  to  act,  each  in  its  term, 
in  conjunction  with  the  executive  magistrates.  The  executive  magis¬ 
trates  are  the  guardians  of  the  law,  thirty-seven  in  number,  elected,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  general  assembly,  and  each  holding  office  for 
twenty  yearn.  No  man  can  be  elected  to  the  office  until  he  is  fifty 
years  of  age  :  no  man  can  hold  the  office  after  he  is  seventy.  The  quali¬ 
fication  of  age  suggests  the  Spartan  Gerusia,  whose  members,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Spartan  law,  must  be  over  the  age  of  sixty ;  and  the  number 
of  the  guardians  of  the  law  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  Gerontes, 

1  The  constitution  of  the  army,  like  the  constitution  of  the  State  in  general,  is 
mixed.  Like  the  generals,  the  colonels  of  the  twelve  tribal  regiments  are  to  be  elected 
by  popular  vote  (on  the  proposal  of  the  generals) ;  but  the  generals  themselves  are  to 
appoint  the  captains  of  companies  (756  A). 

2  While  the’  popular  assembly  in  the  Laws  corresponds  to  the  Athenian  assembly 
of  Solon’s  time,  being  similarly  divided  into  four  classes,  and  possessing  similar  powers, 
the  council  corresponds  rather  to  the  council  instituted  at  Athens  by  Cleisthenes, 
possessing  similar  powers  and  being  similarly  divided  into  prytanies.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  two  differences.  The  Cleisthenean  council  was  elected  according  to 
tribes:  the  Platonic  council  is  not  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  four  classes.  Again,  the  Cleisthenean  council  was  divided  into  ten  pry¬ 
tanies  :  the  Platonic  (since  Plato  follows  a  duodecimal  system)  is  divided  into  twelve, 
and  is  thus  properly  adjusted  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
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who,  including  the  two  kings,  numbered  thirty.1  It  is  curious  to  find 
executive  officers  holding  office  for  twenty  years ;  but  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  main  function  of  the  guardians,  as  their  name  indi¬ 
cates,  is  to  ensure  due  observance  of  the  law.  They  are  also  to  keep 
the  registers  of  personalty  on  which  the  four-class  system  is  based.2 
Their  president,  if  he  may  so  be  termed,  is  that  one  of  their  number 
who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  education,  and  holds  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Education  (eV^eN^T???  rrj?  7mtSeta.?).  He  is  to  be  elected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  guardians  of  the  law,  on  a  secret  vote,  by  a 
joint  assembly  of  all  the  magistrates  of  the  State  ;  and  he  will  hold 
his  office  for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  must  be  the  best  of  all  the 
citizens  in  all  respects  (766  A)  ;  his  office  is  far  the  greatest  even 
among  the  highest  offices  of  the  State  (765  E).  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  ‘prime  minister’  of  Plato’s  State  should  be  the 
minister  of  education. 

In  treating  of  the  judicial  institutions  of  his  State  (767-768), 
Plato  begins  by  distinguishing  private  and  public  suits.  For  the 
former  there  are  to  be  three  instances  and  three  grades  of  courts. 
The  court  of  first  instance  is  a  voluntary  court,  or  board  of  arbi¬ 
tration  (956  B),  composed  of  neighbours  and  friends  who  best  know 
the  question  at  issue ;  and  of  this  Plato  speaks  as  the  court  of 
“greatest  competence”.  The  court  of  second  instance  is  the  tribal 
court  of  each  of  the  twelve  territorial  districts,  for  which  the  judges 
are  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  in  which  the  principle  of  a  popular  judi¬ 
cature  is  therefore  recognised.  That  principle  is  one  on  which  Plato 
lays  emphasis  :  all  should  have  a  share  in  jurisdiction,  for  the  man 
who  does  not  share  in  the  power  of  sitting  with  others  in  justice  is 
apt  to  think  himself  utterly  without  any  part  in  the  State  (768  B). 
The  court  of  third  and  last  instance  is  a  court  of  select  judges,  who 
are  annually  chosen,  one  from  each  body  of  magistrates,  by  all  the 

1  The  number  of  the  guardians  of  the  law  is  curious.  Thirty-seven  has  no  numerical 
relation  to  5040.  Ritter,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Laws  (p.  132,  note)  suggests  that 
it  is  based  on  the  tribes,  each  being  represented  by  three,  with  an  additional  member 
to  prevent  an  equal  division  in  any  voting;  but  this  is  purely  a  guess.  Two  further 
points  are  worth  notice.  (1)  There  were  officers  called  vo^ocpv\aKes  at  Sparta  ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  them.  There  were  also  vo/j.ocpv\aK(s  at  Athens,  seven  in  number, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  observance  of  the  law  by  the  magistrates  and  in  the 
assembly  and  council.  The  functions  of  Plato’s  vofiopvAaices  thus  correspond,  in  one 
essential  point,  to  those  of  the  Athenian  ;  and  it  almost  looks  as  if  he  had  added  the 
number  (thirty),  and  the  qualification  of  age,  of  the  Spartan  Gerontes  to  the  number 
(seven)  and  the  duties  of  the  Athenian  yofxocf) vAaues.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  a  curious 
instance  of  ‘mixture’.  (2)  The  only  analogy  that  occurs  to  me  for  the  twenty  years’ 
tenure  of  office  of  Plato’s  guardians  is  that  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Executive,  whose 
members,  though  they  nominally  hold  office  for  the  duration  of  a  parliament,  are 
almost  always  re-elected,  and  sometimes  hold  office  for  as  many  as  twenty  years. 

2  The  guardians  have  also  some  power  of  changing  the  laws  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  State’s  existence  (cf.  supra,  p.  304) — but  the  guardians  who  exercise  this 
power  will  be  those  who  are  exceptionally  appointed  by  the  founders  of  the  colony 
— and  they  have  also  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of  capital  offences  (see  the  next 
note). 
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magistrates  of  the  State  in  conjunction.1  The  sittings  of  this  court 
will  be  public;  each  judge  will  give  his  decision  openly;  and  the 
joint  board  of  magistrates  by  whom  they  have  all  been  elected  must 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  court.  Here  again,  if  he  does  not  adopt 
the  Athenian  system  of  large  popular  courts  of  law  (with  their  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  sometimes  their  thousands,  of  judges),  Plato  attempts  to 
mix  some  element,  if  not  of  popularity,  at  any  rate  of  publicity.  In 
public  suits,  in  which  there  is  apparently  only  one  instance,  he  gives 
the  trial  almost  wholly  to  the  people.  All  are  wronged  when  the 
State  is  wronged,  and  all  will  be  aggrieved  unless  they  have  a  voice 
in  the  decision.  While,  therefore,  the  examination  of  the  case  is 
reserved  for  three  of  the  chief  magistrates,  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
trial — the  preliminary  proceedings  and  the  final  decision — must  rest 
with  the  public  assembly. 

The  system  of  local  government  described  by  Plato  (760  A-764C) 
is  necessarily  slight :  a  State  of  5040  citizens  can  need  little  beyond 
its  central  government.  In  the  central  city  there  are  to  be  both 
city  inspectors  and  inspectors  of  the  market  square :  in  the  country 
there  are  to  be  rural  inspectors  for  every  tribe.  The  latter,  five  in 
number,  are  to  be  elected  by  their  tribe,  and  to  hold  office  for  two 
years.  Their  functions,  in  some  respects,  are  like  those  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  old  English  system  of  local  government. 
Like  them,  they  have  a  petty  jurisdiction;  like  them,  they  are  a 
general  board  of  administration.  Unlike  the  English  justices,  the 
five  inspectors  of  each  tribe  are  each  to  choose  a  dozen  young  men 
for  companions  and  associates,  whom  it  is  largely  their  function  to 
train  (c/.  infra,  p.  379) :  unlike  them,  again,  they  are  not  tied  to 
one  territorial  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  set  of  inspectors,  with 
their  sixty  young  associates,  to  make  a  double  tour  of  the  whole  State 
during  their  tenure  of  office,  from  left  to  right  in  one  year,  and  from 
right  to  left  in  the  next,  spending  one  month  in  each  district  as  they 
go,  so  that  they  and  their  companions  may  acquire  an  abundant 
knowledge  of  all  the  country.  While  they  are  thus  on  circuit,  they 
are  to  be  busily  occupied  in  requisitioning  and  in  superintending 
whatever  labour  is  necessary  for  the  making  of  trenches  to  defend  the 
country,  the  building  of  roads,  the  provision  of  a  proper  supply  of 
water,  and  the  creation  of  works  of  irrigation.  The  duties  of  the 
city  and  market  inspectors  are  less  onerous ;  but  the  importance  of 
the  central  city  makes  their  office  also  important.  The  three  city 
inspectors,  therefore,  are  only  to  be  chosen  from  the  first  class,  and 
the  five  market  inspectors  only  from  the  first  two  classes ;  but  any 
citizen  may  propose  a  candidate,  and  every  citizen  must  vote  in  a 

1  Later,  in  Book  IX,  855  E,  Plato  speaks  of  jurisdiction  in  capital  offences  as  resting 
with  the  guardians  of  the  law  and  a  court  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  from  the  magi¬ 
strates  of  the  previous  year. 
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preliminary  selection  by  which  the  original  candidates  are  reduced 
to  a  number  double  that  of  the  number  of  officials  to  be  chosen, 
while  the  final  choice  is  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  lot.  The  city 
inspectors  are  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  city,  its  buildings,  its 
roads  and  its  water  supply :  the  market  inspectors  superintend  the 
market-square  and  its  buildings  and  business ;  but  both  possess  a 
petty  jurisdiction. 

The  general  lines  of  this  system  of  local  government  follow 
Athenian  precedent.  In  many  other  features,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
constitutional  structure  of  the  State  of  the  Laws  is  Athenian  in 
character.  The  council  and  the  general  assembly  are  Athenian  :  the 
four-class  system  is  that  of  Solonian  Athens :  the  division  of  the  State 
into  twelve  tribes,  and  of  the  council  into  twelve  prytanies,  recalls 
the  Athens  of  Cleisthenes.  On  the  other  hand  the  social  system  of 
the  Laws  is  Spartan  rather  than  Athenian.  The  method  of  training, 
the  system  of  common  tables,  the  position  of  women,  are  all  “  bred 
out  of  the  Spartan  kind  The  Laws  is  more  critical  of  Sparta  than 
the  Republic,  but  the  Spartan  example  is  still  present  to  Plato.  We 
may  almost  describe  the  State  of  the  Laws  as  a  mixture  of  Athenian 
constitutional  forms  and  Athenian  liberty  with  the  social  system 
and  stable  order  of  Sparta.  It  is  a  mixed  State  in  many  senses,  but 
not  least  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two  opposite 
types  among  the  contemporary  States  of  Greece.1 

The  General  Character  of  the  Government  in  the  Laws 

Such  is  the  system  of  local  government  and  the  constitution 
of  the  State  described  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Laws.  Before  we 
turn  to  the  additions  made  to  this  system  in  the  twelfth  book,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  the  system  as  it  stands.  There  is  a  popular 
assembly,  an  elected  council,  and  an  executive  of  guardians  of  the  law  : 
there  ai*e  military  officials,  courts  of  justice,  and  local  officials.  The 
assembly  is  constituted  on  a  system  of  classes,  and  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  classes  which  must,  and  those  which  may,  attend  ; 
but  every  citizen  is  a  member,  and  every  citizen  may  vote  in  all  its 
meetings.  The  council,  whose  monthly  divisions  are  the  presiding 
body  in  the  State,  is  elected  on  a  system  which  combines  regard  for 
wealth  with  regard  for  universal  suffrage,  and  the  use  of  the  election 
with  the  use  of  the  lot.  The  guardians  of  the  law  would  appear  to 
be  freely  elected  by  all  the  citizens,  and  from  all  the  citizens,  without 
distinction.  But  the  military  officials  are  partly  recruited  by  popular 
election,  and  partly  by  nomination :  the  courts  of  law,  while  they 
contain  an  element  of  special  knowledge  in  the  select  judges,  are 

1  This  is  indicated  by  the  very  dramatis  persona — the  Athenian  Stranger,  who 
takes  the  leading  part,  and  the  Spartan  Megillus,  who  is  naturally  linked  with  the 
Cretan  Cleinias  in  view  of  the  close  connection  between  the  institutions  of  Crete  and 
those  of  Sparta. 
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largely  based  on  the  principle  of  a  popular  judicature ;  and  the  local 
officials  of  the  city  and  market  are  elected  not  indeed  from  all,  but 
at  any  rate  by  all.  Throughout,  therefore,  the  element  of  wisdom, 
as  represented  by  the  upper  classes,  is  given  a  special  representation  ; 
throughout,  also,  the  element  of  liberty,  as  represented  by  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  is  given  a  free  field  for  operation,  and  every  citizen 
who  so  desires  may  cast  his  vote.  The  difficulty  implicit  in  the 
system  is  that  the  two  higher  classes,  who  are  only  higher  in  the 
sense  that  they  possess  a  greater  amount  of  personalty,  are  made  to 
appear  as  the  representatives  of  wisdom ;  but  apart  from  that  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  system  is  consistent,  thorough-going,  and  careful  to  the 
verge  of  complication.  The  elements  are  so  mixed  in  the  whole 
State  that  it  may  seem  hard  to  describe  it  as  either  a  democracy  or 
an  aristocracy  or  an  oligarchy.  Plato,  as  he  is  the  first,  appears  to 
be  also  the  most  thorough  philosopher  of  that  mixed  form  of  consti¬ 
tution,  which  Aristotle  advocates  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Politics, 
Polybius  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  and  Montesquieu  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois. 

Aristotle,  while  himself  an  advocate  of  the  mixed  constitution,  is 
a  critic  of  the  form  of  the  mixed  constitution  advocated  by  Plato.1 
It  is  liable,  he  thinks,  to  various  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  best  constitution  should  be  a  blend 
of  democracy  and  tyranny,  which  are  either  no  constitutions  at  all, 
or  the  worst  of  all  constitutions  :  in  the  next  place,  a  mixture  of 
several  constitutions  is  better  than  one  of  two  ;  and  finally,  there  is 
no  monarchical  element  at  all  in  Plato’s  State,  which  is  really  a  union 
of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Some  of  this  criticism  is  far  from  just  or  even  pertinent.  Far  from 
mixing  tyranny  with  extreme  democracy,  as  Aristotle  implies,  Plato, 
as  we  have  seen  {supra,  p.  312),  is  careful  to  explain  that  it  is  only 
the  better  side  of  monarchy  which  he  desires  to  mix  with  the  better 
side  of  democracy.  By  the  better  side  of  monarchy  he  means  the 
principle  of  the  rule  of  intelligence :  by  the  better  side  of  democracy 
he  means  the  principle  of  popular  control.  He  uses  monarchy  in  a 

1  Politics,  II.  6,  §  8,  1266,  a  4-7.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Aristotle’s  criticisms  of 
the  Laws  in  Book  II  of  the  Politics ,  while  they  are  occasionally  just  and  serious,  are 
sometimes  external  and  inaccurate.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  Books  VII  and  VIII,  in  which  he  sketches  an  ideal 
State,  Aristotle  follows  the  Laws  very  closely  (see  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter).  It  helps  to  show,  what  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  Politics 
is  composed  of  three  sets  of  lectures,  which  are  somewhat  disconnected.  What  is  said 
in  the  text  may  suffice  to  prove  the  external  character  of  some  of  Aristotle’s  criticisms 
of  the  Laws  :  but  it  may  be  added  as  an  example  that  he  criticises  (in  11.  6,  §  15-16  ; 
1265,  b  24-6)  the  very  system  of  a  double  holding  which  he  afterwards  adopts  himself. 
The  inaccuracy  of  some  of  his  criticisms  appears  in  the  statement  that  Plato  seeks  to 
equalise  landed  property  without  providing  for  any  regulation  of  the  number  of  the 
citizens  (ii.  6,  §  io  :  1265,  a  38-42),  and  also  in  the  suggestion  that  Plato  neglects  to 
consider  foreign  relations  and  the  provision  of  sufficient  military  defence  (11.  6,  §  7-8  : 
1265,  a  20-8). 
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sense  so  wide,  that  it  includes  both  the  rule  of  one  and  the  rule  of 
a  few ;  and  in  mixing  monarchy,  thus  understood,  with  democracy, 
he  is  really  creating  that  mixture  of  several  constitutions  which 
Aristotle  desired.  He  is  blending  the  principle  of  intelligent  govern¬ 
ment  with  that  of  popular  control ;  and  these,  after  all,  are  the  only 
two  principles  between  which  choice  can  lie,  or  of  which  any  mixture 
can  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  basis  of  very  real  truth 
in  the  last  of  Aristotle’s  objections.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  there  is  really  no  element  of  monarchy  in  Plato’s  State.  In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  there  certainly  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  element  of  oligarchy.  Plato’s  principles  do  not  square  with  his 
practice  ;  and  when,  in  practice,  he  identifies  wisdom  with  wealth,  he 
really  turns  the  rule  of  intelligence  into  that  rule  of  wealth  which  he 
himself,  like  Aristotle,  considers  to  be  the  essence  of  oligarchy. 
Even  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  oligarchy,  the  State  of  the  Laws 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  other  than  a  mixtui’e  of  oligarchy  with 
democracy ;  for  the  members  of  the  first,  and  even  those  of  the 
second  class,  will  necessarily  be  ‘  the  Few,’  and  those  of  the  third, 
and  still  more  of  the  fourth,  will  as  necessarily  be  ‘the  Many’. 
Nor  is  Aristotle  really  unfair  in  his  further  contention,  that  Plato’s 
State  has  a  bias  in  favour  of  oligarchy ;  that  while  the  rich  are  forced 
to  attend  the  assembly,  the  poor  are  free  to  abstain ;  that  offices  such 
as  those  of  the  city  and  market  inspectors  are  open  to  the  upper, 
but  not  to  the  lower  classes  ;  that  the  method  of  electing  the  council 
gives  a  premium  to  wealth.  It  is  a  device  common  in  oligarchies, 
Aristotle  explains,  when  he  comes,  in  a  later  book  of  the  Politics,  to 
analyse  their  nature,  that  the  rich  should  be  fined  and  the  poor  go 
unpunished  for  failure  to  attend  the  assembly  or  to  discharge  other 
civic  duties;  but  it  is  a  device  which  is  only  meant  to  make  some 
show  of  popular  liberty,  and  its  real  intention  is  always  to  concentrate 
power  de  facto  in  the  hands  of  the  few  (iv.  13,  §  1-4 :  1297,  a  14-35). 
The  criticism  of  Aristotle,  that  Plato’s  State  is  biased  in  favour  of 
oligarchy,  involves  a  complementary  criticism,  that  it  is  biased  against 
democracy.  Such  a  criticism,  though  it  is  not  expressly  made  by 
Aristotle,  is  certainly  possible.  In  spite  of  a  wealth  of  ingenious 
devices,  and  in  spite  of  all  Plato’s  concession  of  nominal  powers,  the 
popular  assembly  remains  something  of  a  shadow.  The  multitude 
can  never  watch  the  ship  of  State  with  any  vigour  (758  B)  :  the  true 
judgment  in  matters  of  art,  and  (it  would  also  appear)  in  matters 
of  politics,  is  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  intelligence  and  education 
(658  E-659  C :  701  A-B).  The  element  in  the  individual  soul  which 
feels  pain  and  pleasure  is  like  the  people  or  masses  in  a  State  :  as  it 
is  folly  in  an  individual,  when  his  desires  do  not  obey  reason  and 
knowledge  (689  A-B),  so  it  is  folly  in  a  State,  when  the  masses  do 
not  obey  their  rulers  and  the  laws.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  these 
sayings  with  any  real  belief  in  democracy.  If  Plato  gives  the  people 
the  power  of  electing  officials,  when  he  can  hardly  have  imagined 
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that  they  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  detect  capacity,  the  gift  is  really 
made  to  “avoid  the  discontent  of  the  people”.  We  must  judge  the 
State  of  the  Laws  less  by  the  machinery  of  its  institutions  than  by 
the  spirit  which  pervades  it.  If  we  do  so,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mixed  constitution  is  not  a  real  organic  mixture,  in  which  all  the 
elements  compounded  are  active,  but  rather  a  combination  of  popular 
elements  which  are  mainly  passive  with  an  active  and  directive  upper 
class.  This  is  a  fundamental  criticism  ;  and  it  is  one  which  Aristotle 
made,  not  so  much  in  the  second  book,  where  he  directly  criticises 
the  Laws,  as  in  third,  where  he  states  his  view  of  the  masses.  They 
represent,  he  urges,  a  faculty  of  collective  judgment,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  can  judge  in  matters  of  art,  and  may  equally  claim  to 
judge  in  matters  of  politics,  choosing  their  rulers  freely,  and  calling 
their  rulers  freely  to  account.  Here  Aristotle  touches  that  belief  in 
the  sovereignty  of  public  opinion,  or  ‘  the  general  will,’  which  Plato 
never  accepts,  and  which,  even  in  the  Laws,  where  he  seems  for  a 
while  to  accept  it,  is  only  accepted  nominally,  and  is  ultimately 
rejected. 

The  Change  of  Tone  in  the  Twelfth  Booh  of  the  Laws 

Already,  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Laws,  the  note  is 
struck  which,  in  the  twelfth  book,  becomes  fully  dominant.  The 
principle  of  the  rule  of  knowledge  is  definitely  affirmed  in  passages 
such  as  those  which  have  just  been  quoted  ;  and  if  in  practice  the 
rule  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  modified,  partly  by  its  identification 
with  the  rule  of  wealth,  and  partly  by  its  combination  with  the 
play  of  liberty  in  a  mixed  constitution,  there  is  a  large  range  of 
social  life  in  which  it  is  still  left  operative  in  its  purity.  Supervision 
is  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Laws.  Property  is  limited  :  marriage  is 
controlled  ;  and  in  one  passage  (730  D-E),  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  man  who  informs  the  rulers  of  the  wrong-doing  of  others  as  Avorth 
many  men,  and  of  those  Avho  co-operate  Avith  the  rulers  in  correcting 
other  citizens  as  yet  more  worthy,  Plato  seems  to  contemplate  a 
system  of  mutual  espionage  and  mutual  censorship.  The  poet,  the 
dramatist,  the  musician,  are  all  brought  under  control  {infra,  p.  370)  : 
liberty  may  find  some  scope  in  politics,  but  it  finds  little  scope  in 
the  field  of  art  ;  and  with  all  its  regulation  of  life  the  State  of  the 
Laws  has  some  of  the  features  of  a  Polizeistaat.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  when  in  the  last  book  the  veil  is  lifted,  and 
we  see  clearly  the  figures,  hitherto  hidden,  of  guiding  and  con¬ 
trolling  wisdom.  Here  the  normal  Greek  institutions  of  assembly 
and  council,  officials  and  courts  of  laAvs,  Avhich  appeared  in  the 
earlier  books,  begin  to  fade  aAvay  ;  and  instead  there  appears  a 
nocturnal  council  of  philosophers,  or  rather  of  philosophic  astro¬ 
nomers,  who  guide  the  State  because  they  knoAv  the  mysteries  of 
the  heavens.  Here  too  the  law-state,  rigid  in  character,  unalter- 
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able  in  its  rules,  to  which  Plato  has  hitherto  sought  to  ascribe  the 
stability  of  an  Egyptian  Pyramid,  unchanged  and  unchanging 
through  the  centuries,  begins  to  dissolve ;  and  the  outlines  of  a 
State  based  on  the  free  play  of  reason  and  guided  by  “genuine  free 
mind'’  reveal  themselves  in  its  place.  It  is  this  which  makes 
Aristotle  say  that  while  professing  to  found  a  State  generally 
acceptable,  Plato  veers  gradually  round  to  the  old  ideal  of  the 
Republic.1 

The  first  new  body  of  officials  to  be  revealed  in  the  twelfth  book 
is  the  examiners  or  censors  ( evdvvral ),  whose  function  it  is  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  the  other  magistrates  during  their  tenure  of  office. 
Such  examination  was  a  general  institution  in  Greece  :  both  executive 
officials  and  members  of  the  council  had  responsibility  brought 
home  to  them,  and  had  to  give  an  account  ( \o<yov  SiSovcu)  of  their 
term  of  office,  not  only  in  democratic  States  (though  the  institution 
was  especially  characteristic  of  democracies),  but  also  in  States  under 
aristocratic  or  oligarchical  government.2  Generally  the  examination 
had  to  be  undergone  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  office  and  within 
thirty  days  of  its  termination  ;  but  it  might  sometimes  be  imposed 
from  month  to  month,  or,  if  less  frequently,  at  any  rate  from  time 
to  time  during  the  tenure  of  office.  The  officials  who  held  the 
examination  (generally  termed  evQvvot  or  XoycaTal,  or,  as  at  Corinth, 
vopo(f)v\aKe<;)  might  have  power  not  only  to  hear  evidence,  but  also 
to  give  the  final  decision  ;  or  they  might,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
merely  collect  the  evidence  on  the  basis  of  which  a  court  of  law 
eventually  decided.  We  might  have  expected  that  the  vo/xocpvXa/ce? 
of  Plato’s  State,  as  it  is  their  function  to  guard  the  laws,  would 
conduct  the  examination  of  all  other  magistrates.3  Plato,  however, 
creates  a  new  and  superior  magistracy  which  is  to  exercise  a  censor¬ 
ship  over  all  others,  and  which,  just  because  it  is  of  surpassing 
importance,  is  to  be  filled  by  men  who  surpass  all  others  in  merit 
(945  C).  He  provides  that  in  every  year  each  citizen  shall  nominate 
any  citizen  over  the  age  of  fifty  whom  he  considers  best  in  character 
and  conduct.  From  a  certain  number  (but  Plato  does  not  explain 
the  number),  consisting  of  those  who  have  received  the  highest 

1  Politics,  ii.  6,  §  4  (1265,  a  2-4). 

2  Cf.  Hermann-Swoboda,  Lehrbuch,  I,  m.  pp.  152-4.  It  may  be  added  that 
SoKifxaoia,  or  preliminary  examination  before  entry  on  office,  especially  for  those 
officials  who  were  appointed  by  lot,  was  also  a  regular  Greek  institution.  Such  a 
preliminary  examination  is  required  by  Plato,  in  Book  Vi  of  the  Laws ,  for  the 
guardians  of  the  law  (753  E,  755  D),  for  the  council  (763  E)  for  the  director  of  educa¬ 
tion  (766  B),  for  the  generals  (755  D),  for  the  inspectors  of  the  market  (763  E),  and  for 
the  select  judges  (767  D).  But  the  evdiivri,  or  final  examination  on  the  termination 
of  office,  is  not  suggested  till  the  twelfth  book. 

3  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  guardians  of  the  law  can  be  supervised  (as  apparently 
they  are  to  be)  by  the  examiners  :  for  they,  like  the  examiners,  are  elected  to  their  office 
at  the  age  of  fifty  or  more,  and  they  hold  office  for  twenty  years.  The  whole  relation 
of  the  guardians  of  the  law  to  the  examiners  is  not  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
seem  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  former. 
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quota  of  votes  in  this  preliminary  nomination,  one-half  is  to  be 
chosen  by  a  further  vote  ;  and  from  this  half,  again,  three  are  to 
be  elected  by  a  final  vote.1  The  three  thus  elected  are  to  hold  the 
office  of  examiner  till  the  age  of  seventy-five  ;  and  the  college  of 
examiners,  thus  annually  recruited  by  three  new  members,  will  be 
a  body  of  the  best  citizens,  with  a  possible  number  of  seventy-five 
members  and  a  probable  number  of  forty,  all  over  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
supervising  all  the  administration  of  the  State.2  It  is  the  function  of 
the  college  to  keep  all  the  magistrates  in  the  one  way  of  justice, 
and  so  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  State.  If  it  fails,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  pull  in  different  directions,  the  city  will  be  full  of  dissensions, 
and  will  become  many  instead  of  one  (945  D-E).  Its  members, 
accordingly,  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  magistrates, 
though  an  appeal  lies  from  their  decision  to  the  court  of  select  judges 
(946  D).  As  is  their  power,  so  too  is  to  be  their  honour.  They 
sit  in  the  chief  seats  in  all  public  assemblies  ;  the  one  of  the  three 
annually  elected  examiners  who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
is  to  give  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  when  an  examiner  dies,  he  is 
buried  with  a  solemn  grandeur.  His  bier  is  borne  to  the  tomb  in 
the  early  morning,  with  full  military  pomp,  accompanied  by  a  choir 
of  boys  singing  the  national  anthem  (to  iraTpiov  /z.e\o?)  ;  his  tomb 
is  an  oblong  vaulted  chamber  underground,  where  stone  couches 
stand  side  by  side  ;  and  round  the  tomb  there  is  to  rise  a  mound 
crowned  by  a  grove  of  trees  (947). 

The  examiners,  however,  are  not  the  summit  of  the  Platonic  State, 
whatever  their  power  or  dignity.  They  are  men  who  excel  all  others 
in  character  and  conduct;  but  the  summit  of  Plato’s  State,  if  Plato 
is  true  to  himself  and  his  own  fundamental  principles,  must  necessarily 
be  a  body  of  men  who  excel  all  others  in  knowledge  and  in  philosophic 
insight — in  a  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  their  mutual  concordance.  This  body  he  finds,  or  constructs,  in 
the  shape  of  a  nocturnal  council.  The  appearance  of  the  nocturnal 
council  seems  to  result,  almost  incidentally,  from  a  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  State  of  the  Laws  to  those  of  the  outer  world. 
Unrestricted  intercourse  with  other  States  would  lead  to  evil  com- 

1  Gomperz  ( Greek  Thinkers,  E.T.,  in.  pp.  250-1)  speaks  of  the  method  of  election 
of  the  censors  as  resembling  “  the  most  modern  schemes  .  .  .  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  and  the  representation  of  the  minority”  :  it  combines  “  the  second  ballot  and  the 
principle  of  the  vote  unique".  This  seems  loose  writing.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
election  different  from  the  election  of  the  guardians  of  the  law  or  the  councillors,  except 
that  it  is  less  complicated. 

2  The  number  of  the  college  of  examiners  would  be  seventy-five,  if  all  of  its  members 
lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five.  That,  of  course,  is  improbable  ;  and  the  college  would 
on  an  average  be  a  body  of  forty  or  less.  Ritter,  op.  cit.,  p.  363,  states  the  average 
number  as  fifteen.  He  seems  to  assume  that  the  average  age  of  election  is  about  60, 
and  the  average  age  of  death  about  65 — with  the  result  that  the  average  tenure  of  office 
is  about  5  years.  It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  average  tenure  of 
office  is  about  12  years,  and  that  therefore  (3  members  being  elected  each  year)  the 
number  of  members  of  the  college  is  upwards  of  40. 
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munications  and  corrupt  the  good  manners  of  the  State  (949  E). 
On  the  other  hand  any  attempt  at  complete  isolation  is  impossible  ; 
and  even  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  barbarous.1  It  is  an  error  in  a  State  to  pay  no  heed  to  the 
reputation  in  which  it  is  held  by  other  States.  Those  who  are  re¬ 
moved  from  goodness  themselves  can  judge  with  an  accurate  instinct 
the  goodness  of  others ;  and  a  good  man  will  always  desire  to  bear  a 
good  reputation.  What  is  true  of  men  is  (here  at  any  rate)  true  also 
of  States ;  and  a  good  State  will  desire  to  have  a  good  reputation 
among  other  States.  It  will  show  itself  to  other  States  at  its  best ; 
when  it  permits  its  members  to  travel,  and  to  carry  with  them  on 
their  travels  the  reputation  of  their  State,  it  will  be  careful  to  send 
abroad  the  best  of  its  citizens.  The  State  which  Plato  has  built  will 
accordingly  send  to  the  international  congresses  of  the  Greek  world, 
at  Olympia  and  other  places  of  festival,  the  citizens  by  whom  it  would 
choose  to  be  judged,  and  so  “  win  a  glory  the  reverse  of  that  which  is 
won  in  war”  (951  A),  gaining  a  reputation  not  by  the  force  of  its 
arms,  but  by  the  merit  of  its  ambassadors.  These  will  be  public 
envoys ;  but  the  State  will  also  send  private  citizens  abroad  as 
‘  spectators,’  provided  they  gain  the  leave  of  the  guardians  of  the 
law.  These  spectators  will  study  other  cities  and  their  laws ;  and 
comparing  them  with  their  own,  they  will  enter  into  possession  of 
their  own  laws  no  longer  by  habit  only,  but  through  that  full  under¬ 
standing  which  is  the  only  way  of  entering  into  full  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  law  and  attaining  a  full  civility  of  life.2  Nor  will  the 
spectators  confine  their  studies  to  institutions  only.  There  are 
always  in  the  world  some  few  men  of  a  divine  quality,  who  arise  no 
less  in  badly  ordered  than  in  good  States,  and  whom  men  ought  to  seek 
out  by  land  and  sea,  in  order  that  they  may  leam  from  them  to 
corroborate  whatever  is  strong,  and  correct  whatever  is  defective,  in 
the  laws  of  their  own  State.3  Here  speaks  the  Plato  who  had  tra¬ 
velled  and  seen  the  world;  and  here,  too,  speaks  the  Plato  who  had 
embraced  philosophy,  which  is  the  ‘  spectator  of  time  and  existence  ’. 

The  spectator,  when  he  has  held  office  for  ten  years,  or  less, 
between  the  age  of  fifty  and  that  of  sixty,  must  make  a  ‘  relation  ’  to 
his  State,  as  the  envoys  of  Venice  made  relazioni  to  their  Senate ;  and 

1  This  implies  a  condemnation  of  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  habit  of  expelling  strangers 
periodically  (jo/? jAcnrla). 

2  In  spite  of  Aristotle’s  criticism  (Politics,  n.  6,  §  7 ;  1265,  a  20-5)  Plato  is  not 
oblivious  of  1  foreign  relations’.  But  he  considers  these  relations  in  peace,  and  not  in 
war,  and  with  a  view  to  moral  rather  than  material  gain.  His  suggestion  that  a  State 
should  study  carefully  the  institutions  of  other  States  finds  something  of  a  fulfilment  in 
such  things  as  blue-books  on  the  methods  of  education,  or  systems  of  poor  relief,  in  other 
countries. 

sIt  is  possible  to  suspect  some  reference  to  the  Academy  and  to  the  teaching 
which  it  gave  in  contemporary  Athens.  If  there  is  such  a  reference,  it  may  seem 
vainglorious;  but  there  are  passages  in  the  Laws,  and  in  some  of  the  genuine  Epistles , 
which  are  couched  in  a  similar  tone. 
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the  body  to  which  he  makes  his  relation  is  to  be  the  nocturnal  council 
(so  called  because  it  meets  between  dawn  and  sunrise),  which  shall 
listen  to  his  experiences  and  the  lessons  they  suggest,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly  (951  D-E).  The  nocturnal  council  thus  introduced  has  already 
been  mentioned  incidentally  by  Plato  in  the  tenth  book,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  its  place  of  meeting  near  “the  House  of  Reformation,’’ 
and  its  members  are  mentioned  as  conversing,  for  the  sake  of  their 
reformation,  with  the  heretics  who  are  undergoing  imprisonment  in 
that  House  (908  A).  Here  the  nocturnal  council  has  some  of  the 
features  of  a  Dominican  Inquisition.  In  the  twelfth  book  it  appears 
as  a  society  of  philosophers,  considering  and  discussing  the  true  way 
of  life,  partly  in  the  light  of  the  ‘  relations  ’  of  the  *  spectators,’  and 
partly  in  the  light  of  philosophy — a  philosophy  which  is  one  of 
number  and  astronomy.1  The  basis  of  its  composition,  like  the  basis 
of  so  much  else  in  the  Laws,  is  the  principle  of  mixture ;  but  the  ele¬ 
ments  mixed  are  no  longer  different  social  classes,  but  different  ages  and 
different  stages  of  experience  and  outlook  on  life.  One-half  of  the 
council  is  ex  officio,  and  consists  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  State, 
who,  since  the  offices  they  hold  are  only  open  to  men  over  the  age  of 
fifty,  will  necessarily  be  advanced  in  years.  To  this  half  belong  the 
examiners,  who  are  all  entitled  to  seats,  and  are  all  over  the  age  of  fifty  ; 
the  ten  eldest  guardians  of  the  laws,  who  will  be  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age  ;  the  minister  of  education,  who  must  necessarily 
be  over  the  age  of  fifty,  along  with  his  predecessors  in  office,  who  may 
well  be  upwards  of  seventy ;  and  finally  those  of  the  ‘  spectators  ’ 
who  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  membership,  who  again,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  men  of  sixty  years  and  upwards.  So  far  the  council  is  a 
body  of  grey-beards  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  government  of  the  State, 
of  which  the  council  is  a  microcosm,  may  seem,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  described,  a  gerontocracy.  But  a  plan  which  Plato  has  already 
suggested  in  the  sixth  book,  where  he  associates  with  each  of  the  five 
inspectors  of  each  country  district  twelve  young  companions  (760  B), 
is  also  adopted  for  the  nocturnal  council,  and  introduces  a  new  and 
important  element  into  its  composition.  Each  of  the  ex  officio  mem- 

1  It  is  possible  to  detect  hints  of  such  a  body  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Laws.  In 
Book  I,  632  C,  the  legislator  is  said  to  appoint  as  guardians  some  who  walk  by  wisdom, 
and  others  who  walk  by  true  opinion  only.  This  passage,  however,  gives  at  the  best  a 
very  shadowy  hint.  Ritter,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Laws,  pp.  45  sqq.,  would  trace 
another  hint  in  the  passage  of  Book  II  (664  C-D),  in  which  Plato  seeks  to  associate 
choruses  of  different  ages  to  sing  the  identity  of  righteousness  and  happiness,  just  as  in 
the  nocturnal  council  of  Book  XII  he  associated  different  ages  together  in  philosophic 
study.  Again  in  Book  VII,  817  E-818  B,  where  the  studies  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy  are  mentioned,  it  is  suggested  that  these  are  studies  not  for  all,  but  for  a 
few — “  and  who  they  are,  we  will  explain  as  we  go  on,  towards  the  end”.  As  a  regular 
and  formal  political  institution,  however,  the  nocturnal  council,  though  it  may  be 
vaguely  adumbrated  in  earlier  books,  is  none  the  less  peculiar  to  the  twelfth  book,  and 
in  the  nature  of  an  addendum  which  it  is  difficult  to  co-ordinate  with  the  political  in¬ 
stitutions  previously  described.  It  is  almost  impossible,  for  instance,  to  correlate  the 
nocturnal  council  with  the  ordinary  council  of  the  earlier  books,  which  was  to  control 
the  State  and  its  magistrates. 
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bers  is  to  choose  a  young  associate,  between  the  age  of  thirty  and  that 
of  forty;  and  this  associate,  if  the  rest  agree,  is  to  become  a  regular 
member  of  the  council  (961  B).1  The  old,  who  have  had  experience  of 
administrative  affairs,  or  travelled  and  seen  the  world,  will  thus  be 
aided  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  youth ;  and  in  this  way  Plato  would 
seek  to  satisfy  the  old  sigh  after  the  unattainable — si  jeunesse  savait, 
si  vieillesse  pouvait.  Youth  will  strengthen  the  hands  and  ease  the 
stiffness  of  old  age  :  it  will  prevent  the  rise  of  a  bureaucracy  which 
would  be  all  the  worse  because  it  was  also  a  gerontocracy.  Age, 
again,  will  add  its  wisdom  and  its  philosophic  lore  to  the  mere  instinct 
and  opinion  of  youth.  Not  only  so,  but  the  young  will  have  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  debate  with  their  elders,  and  of  show¬ 
ing  by  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  council  their  qualifications  for 
office ;  while  the  rest  of  the  city  will  be  able  to  watch  all  those  who 
acquit  themselves  creditably,  and  promote  them  to  office  according  to 
their  deserts  (952  B).  Nor  is  the  council  only  a  training-ground 
and  a  testing-place  for  the  young  :  it  is  also  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  older  officials.  It  links  together  the  various  magistracies  :  it  is,  as 
it  were,  a  cabinet  which  connects  and  correlates  the  activities  of  various 
departments — the  minister  of  education,  the  examiners,  the  guardians 
of  the  law.  Finally,  with  its  experienced  officials,  its  young  associates, 
and  its  travelled  spectators,  the  council  will  be  the  brain  and  control¬ 
ling  mind  of  the  whole  State.  As  such  it  will  survey  the  whole  sphere 
of  law,  holding  discourse  concerning  laws  at  home  and  any  good  laws 
which  may  be  found  abroad.  It  will  also,  Plato  suggests,  discuss  all 
branches  of  study  (, uaOijfiaTa )  which  throw  light  on  the  subject  of 
law  ;  and  these,  if  the  old  members  so  direct,  the  young  associates 
must  be  set  to  learn  with  diligence  (951  E-952  A).2 

The  nocturnal  council,  we  have  said,  is  the  directing  mind  of  the 
State.  Every  living  body,  Plato  argues,  needs  mind  for  its  direction  ; 
and  mind,  again,  needs  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  for  its  aid  and 
information.  The  body  politic  needs  for  its  direction  the  mind 
embodied  in  the  nocturnal  council ;  and  that  council  needs,  for  its 

1  Plato  does  not  explain  the  composition  of  the  council  very  exactly.  Taking  to¬ 
gether  the  two  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  (951  D-E  and  961  A-B),  one  may 
conjecture  that  it  includes  (1)  the  ten  older  guardians  of  the  laws;  (2)  all  the 
examiners,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  less ;  (3)  the  minister  of  education  for  the  time 
being,  with  two  or  three  of  his  predecessors  in  office  ;  (4)  a  certain  number  of  the  ‘  specta¬ 
tors  ’.  This  gives  a  total  of  more  than  fifty  members  over  the  age  of  fifty  ;  and  as  each 
of  these  has  a  young  associate,  the  total  number  of  the  council  will  be  100  and  upwards. 
(Ritter,  only  reckoning  fifteen  examiners,  makes  the  number  of  older  members  about 
thirty-two,  and  the  total  number  of  the  council  from  sixty-five  to  eighty). 

2  Some  slight  analogy  to  Plato’s  nocturnal  council  may  be  found  in  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  at  Oxford.  The  eighteen  ordinary  members  of  this  body  are  of  an  average 
age  of  nearly  sixty;  but  the  two  proctors,  who  are  members  for  their  term  of  office,  are 
limited  by  a  rule  of  standing  which  generally  means  that  they  are  under  forty  (but  over 
thirty)  years  of  age.  Plato’s  suggestion  that  the  young  should  be  associated  with  the 
old  in  government  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  governing  bodies,  in  modern 
as  in  ancient  societies,  are  often  recruited  from  men  who  are  already  advanced  in  years 
when  they  join  the  government.  This  may  ensure  wisdom,  but  it  makes  for  conserva¬ 
tism,  and  tends  to  throw  the  young  into  the  ranks  of  revolution. 
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aid  and  information,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  “  younger  guardians,”  1 
who  see  and  hear  all  the  doings  of  the  State  (964  B).  Now  mind,  in 
its  nature,  always  pursues  a  single  aim.  The  senses  see  and  hear 
many  things,  and  are  manifold  themselves  ;  mind  is  one,  and  its  aim 
and  object  is  always  one  (cf.  supra,  p.  189).  Like  mind  in  general, 
the  mind  politic  must  pursue,  and  to  pursue  it  must  know,  the  one 
aim  which  is  set  before  it,  and  the  only  means  which  makes  the 
realisation  of  that  aim  possible.  The  one  aim  which  is  set  before 
each  State  is  goodness — not  wealth,  not  liberty,  and  least  of  all 
liberty  for  itself  combined  with  tyranny  over  other  States  (962  D-E)  ; 
and  goodness,  again,  is  itself  a  unity — not  a  sum  or  plurality  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  courage  and  wisdom,  self-control  and  justice,  but  a 
single  and  unitary  quality,  in  which  all  these  qualities  are  blended, 
and  which  must  be  known  as  a  unity  if  it  is  ever  to  be  attained. 
The  only  means,  therefore,  which  makes  the  attainment  of  goodness 
possible  is  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  goodness : 2  the  only  way  in 
which  the  political  aim  of  goodness  can  ever  be  secured  for  a  State  is 
through  the  rule  of  statesmen  who  have  learned  to  know  its  unity. 
Without  such  knowledge  a  man  can  hardly  be  called  a  ruler  at  all 
(962  B) :  he  who  cannot  acquire  it,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  vir¬ 
tues,  can  hardly  ever  be  a  proper  ruler  of  a  whole  State,  though  he 
may  serve  under  others  in  a  subordinate  capacity  (968  A).  But  if 
goodness  is  to  be  known  as  a  unity,  and  if  its  one  true  Form  or 
Idea  is  to  be  abstracted  from  the  many  and  various  shapes  in  which 
it  appears,  a  training  of  more  than  ordinary  exactitude  is  required 
(965  A-D).  All  things  are  reduced  to  unity  in  God.  It  is  in  Him 
and  through  Him  that  goodness  is  a  unity.  He  who  would  know 
the  unity  of  goodness  must  therefore  know  God.  Only  when  we 
have  learned  to  see  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  ourselves  as  parts 
of  it  with  our  allotted  places  ;  only  when  we  have  learned  to  know 
how  His  eternal  mind  pervades  that  whole,  and  imbues  and  sustains 
our  minds  in  their  several  functions — only  then  can  we  see  the 
unity  of  goodness,  and  the  unity  of  all  things,  in  His  divine  pur¬ 
pose.8  The  training  which  will  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  therefore  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  goodness,  is  the  train¬ 
ing  which  comes  from  the  study  of  astronomy.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  astronomy  leads  to  atheism,  because  it  leads  men  to  see 
nothing  in  the  world  but  matter  actuated  by  necessary  laws  of 

1  Plato  uses  this  phrase  (tS>v  cpvXaKuv  rovs  veovs) ;  but  the  reference  is  probably  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  nocturnal  council.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  we  must 
not  press  isolated  phrases  in  the  Laws  too  far — a  remark  which  bears  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  such  passages  as  739-740  ( cf .  supra,  p.  319  n.  1  (3)). 

2  Here  Plato  recurs  to  an  old  thesis,  which  he  had  apparently  abandoned  in  the 
Politicus  (supra,  p.  281  n.  2). 

3  Plato  argues  at  the  end  of  the  Laws  (1)  that  the  true  statesman  must  know  the 
unity  of  goodness  (963  B-966  A),  and  (2)  that  he  ought  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  the  noblest  kind  of  knowledge  (966  B-968  A).  I  have  sought  to  establish  a 
connection  between  these  two  arguments  by  using  the  teaching  of  Book  X  (especially 
9°3)- 
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motion.  That  is  a  false  astronomy,  which  setting  matter  before 
mind,  or  rather  eliminating  mind  altogether,  perverts  the  order  of 
the  universe.  True  astronomy  is  the  opposite.  It  leads  men  to  see 
that  mind — which  is  prior  to  all  matter,  “the  eldest  and  most  divine 
of  all  things  ” — sways  all  the  motions  of  the  heavens :  it  teaches  us 
that  those  motions,  in  their  regular  order  and  perfect  beauty,  are 
proofs  of  a  directing  mind  itself  no  less  regular  and  no  less  perfect. 
To  understand  God  and  goodness  we  must  learn  to  understand  the 
heavens.  We  must  learn  to  comprehend  the  mind  that  moves  in  the 
stars  and  is  the  cause  of  being ;  we  must  learn  to  know  the  branches 
of  study  that  are  preparatory  to  such  comprehension ;  we  must  learn 
to  see  music  in  its  fellowship  with  these  ;  and  then  we  must  learn  to 
use  all  we  have  comprehended,  all  we  have  known,  all  we  have  seen, 
in  all  its  full  concordance,  for  the  guidance  of  men’s  habits  and  their 
customs.  This  is  that  same  concordantia  divina  of  which  Nicolas 
of  Cusa  wrote  ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  grasp  of  this  concordance  that 
the  nocturnal  council  must  guide  and  govern  the  State. 

The  end  of  the  Laws  is  thus  a  return  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re¬ 
public ,  couched  in  a  new  and  astronomical  form,  with  astronomy  and 
number  taking  the  place  of  dialectic  and  the  Idea.  Once  more  Plato 
turns  to  the  rule  of  “genuine  free  mind,”  of  which  in  earlier  books 
he  had  almost  despaired,  and  for  which  he  had  sought  to  substitute 
the  rule  of  law  :  once  more  he  turns  to  the  ideal  of  unity  in  place  of 
that  of  compromise  and  mixture ;  once  more  he  turns  to  a  scheme 
of  philosophic  training,  and,  with  it,  to  the  sovereignty  of  philosopher- 
kings.  The  nocturnal  council  is  the  ‘  perfect  guardians  ’  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  turned  collegiate  and  set  to  control,  in  ways  that  are  never 
explained,  a  system  of  political  machinery  into  which  they  are  never 
fitted.  The  more  exact  training  necessary  for  the  council  is  adum¬ 
brated  at  the  end  of  the  Laws,  as  the  higher  education  necessary 
for  the  perfect  guardians  is  suggested  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  but  while  the  outlines  of  the  higher  education  of  the  guard¬ 
ians  are  fully  sketched  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Republic,  the 
details  of  the  more  exact  training  required  for  the  nocturnal  council 
are  never  drawn  out  in  the  Laws.  The  Athenian  stranger  promises, 
at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  to  “  run  the  danger  ”  of  stating  his  views 
on  education,  which  is  “  the  subject  raised  again  by  the  course  of  the 
argument  ”  (969  A)  ;  but  with  this  promise  the  Laws  comes  to  an  end, 
halting,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  last  room  which  remains 
to  be  explored.  If,  however,  we  treat  the  Epinomis  (or  “appendix 
to  the  Laws  ”)  as  a  Platonic  work  (and  in  spirit  at  any  rate  it 
is  Platonic),  we  may  find  some  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  at 
the  end  of  the  Laws}  Once  more  the  speakers  are  the  Athenian 

1  Professor  Burnet  (Greek  Philosophy,  p.  8)  speaks  of  the  Epinomis  as  Platonic. 
He  remarks  that  the  name  stereometry  is  first  applied  in  the  Epinomis  to  the  study  of 
things  in  three  dimensions — a  study  first  mentioned,  in  general  terms,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Republic — and  that  the  reference  in  the  Epinomis  to  stereometry  is  a 
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Stranger,  Megillus  and  Cleinias ;  and  the  question  they  discuss  is 
“  What  is  wisdom,  and  by  what  training  shall  she  be  found  ?  ” 
Wisdom  is  the  art  of  number,  the  Athenian  Stranger  replies;  for 
without  that  art  mankind  is  furthest  removed  from  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cretion  (976  D-E).  With  number  dwell  wisdom  and  all  good  things  ; 
and  things  that  are  evil  are  things  without  number  and  measure 
(978  A-B).  The  art  of  number  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  He  is 
Heaven — the  heavenly  mind  which  turns  the  stars  in  their  orbits, 
and  gives  them  their  seasons  and  sustenance  (977  A-B).  The  regular 
motion  of  the  heavens  according  to  number  is  a  plain  proof  that 
they  have  wisdom  and  are  possessed  of  mind ;  for  mind  is  constant  and 
stable,  and  the  constancy  of  the  heavens  proves  not  that  they  are 
matter,  revolving  in  obedience  to  “  the  laws  of  matter,”  but  that  they 
are  mind,  acting  with  the  stability  of  all  true  mind  (982).  He  who 
knows  the  wisdom  of  the  mind  that  moves  in  the  heavens  has  found 
wisdom  ;  and  the  way  of  wisdom  is  thus  astronomy — that  true  and 
high  astronomy,  which  is  not  merely  content,  like  the  peasant  in 
Hesiod,  to  watch  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  stars,  but  studies 
the  reasons  of  their  movements  and  contemplates  the  mind  by  which 
they  are  moved  (990  A).  He  who  studies  after  this  manner  will 
grasp  the  unity  of  the  universe.  “Every  diagram,  each  system  of 
number,  every  scheme  of  harmony  and  all  the  consonance  in  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  stars,  must  needs  be  revealed  as  one,  through  all  their 
manifestations,  to  the  student  in  this  school ;  and  revealed  indeed  they 
will  be,  if  he  studies  rightly  with  an  eye  to  the  One  ;  for  thought 
will  reveal  to  him  the  existence  of  the  one  bond  that  links  them  all 
together  ”  (991  E).  In  this  way  will  men  attain  wisdom,  and  with 
wisdom  they  will  attain  happiness.  Few,  indeed,  can  attain  this 
height ;  but  when  those  few  have  reached  it  by  their  labours  and 
come  to  the  goal  of  old  age,  they  must  have  the  highest  offices  given 
into  their  hands.  The  rest  must  follow  in  their  train,  with  thanks¬ 
giving  to  all  the  gods :  “  the  nocturnal  council,  when  they  know  and 
have  tested  us  properly,  must  summon  us  all  to  wisdom  ”  (992). 

Thus  Plato  is  Plato  still,  even  to  the  last.  He  did  not,  after  all, 
end  on  a  note  of  compromise,  or  with  a  belief  in  the  ‘  second  best  ’ 
and  the  mixed  constitution  and  all  the  workaday  world  of  ordin¬ 
ary  political  machinery.1  The  State  of  the  Laws,  like  that  of  the 

development  of  a  passage  in  the  Thecetetus  (pp.  225,  323).  That  the  Epinomis  accords 
closely  with  the  Laws  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Laws;  but  it  also  agrees  (on  other  points  than  the  mention  of  stereometry)  with 
other  Platonic  writings  ( cf .  for  instance,  the  reference  in  975  A  to  primitive  aK\-n\o<payia 
(uv  Ctpaiv  with  Protagoras,  326  D  sqq.,  where  the  word  a\\ri\oip6opla  occurs,  and  Politicus, 
274  B  sqq.). 

1  It  seems  impossible,  and  I  have  not  attempted,  to  reconcile  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  Laws  with  the  sixth  and  following  books.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  must,  like 
Bruns  ( Platos  Gesetze)  and  other  German  critics,  conclude  that  there  are  two  strata  in 
the  Laws,  or  dichotomise  the  dialogue,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  higher  criticism,  into 
two  separate  treatises.  Nor  need  we,  as  Ritter  in  his  Kommentar  seeks  to  do,  use  our 
ingenuity  to  discover  in  the  earlier  books  anticipations  of  the  twelfth,  or  to  fit  that  book 
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Republic ,  becomes,  in  the  issue,  an  ensample  laid  up  in  the  heavens 
— or  rather,  the  earthly  antitype  of  the  polity  of  the  heavens  where 
the  stars  move  in  measure  through  the  operation  of  mind,  which  is 
the  first  and  only  mover  of  all  created  things.  To  some  the  end  of 
the  Laws ,  and  still  more  the  Epinomis,  may  seem  fantastic,  and 
Plato  may  appear  to  have  fallen,  in  his  old  age,  into  a  form  of 
mathematical  mysticism.  But  this  is  perhaps  a  harsh  and  erroneous 
verdict.1  Mathematical  mysticism  is  not  the  ultimate  note  of  the 
Laws.  The  astronomy  of  which  Plato  speaks  is  less  astronomy  than 
theology ;  and  his  mysticism  is  really  an  ardent  rationalism,  which 
leads  him  to  find  a  rational  mind  behind  all  movement  and  existence. 
The  last  word  of  his  political  theory  is  in  effect  theocracy.  The 
State  which  he  envisages  in  the  last  book  of  the  Laws  is  a  State 
guided  by  a  religious  assembly,  which  acts  in  the  light  of  a  divine 
truth  won  from  the  study  of  astronomy.  It  was  the  time  of  sunset 
and  evening  star,  and  the  grey-haired  Plato  lifted  his  eyes 

XP^cei-ov  es  etnrepioy  x^Pov  S^Tpcov.2 


Mind,  he  believed,  directed  all  these  solemn  goings.  God,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  had  given  men,  through  the  apprehension  of  number,  the 
key  to  this  splendour  of  truth  in  the  heavens  ;  and  men  must 
translate  the  measure  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  into  the  goings 
of  their  cities.  This,  as  has  been  said,  may  remind  us  of  Nicolas 
of  Cusa.  It  may  also  remind  us  of  the  mediaeval  papacy,  which 
sought  to  mould  human  life  into  concordance  with  a  divine  truth 
won  not  from  any  contemplation  of  the  stars,  but  from  faith  in  the 
revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man.3  The  end  of  the  Laws  is  the 


into  the  scheme  of  these  earlier  books.  Plato,  when  he  wrote  the  last  book  of  the  Laws, 
was  not  of  the  same  mind  as  when  he  wrote  the  earlier  books ;  and  dying  before  the 
work  was  finished,  he  did  not  reconcile  the  two  parts,  nor  can  we  do  what  he  did  not 
do  himself.  It  is  hardly  the  way  of  Plato  to  be  consistent,  but  rather  to  rise  in  flights, 
from  level  to  level,  without  reconciling  one  level  with  another.  As  he  flies  higher, 
the  sub-ideal  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Laws  becomes  an  ideal  State;  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  best  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

1  It  may  seem  to  us  an  idle  dream  that  number  or  ratio,  square  or  cube,  or  any 
formula  of  mathematics  whatsoever,  should  ever  bring  us  nearer  to  the  veiled  first  cause 
of  things.  But  in  early  days,  when  the  first  epoch-making  discoveries  in  mathematics 
were  being  made,  it  was  readily  possible  to  see  in  number  a  skeleton  key,  and  to  hope, 
by  discovering  the  proportion  between  the  different  physical  elements,  and  the  rates  and 
relations  of  different  motions,  to  explain  existence.  In  any  case  the  emphasis  which 
Plato  lays  on  number  is  nothing  new  in  the  Laws :  it  appears  already  in  the  nuptial 
number  of  the  Republic,  and  was  always  an  element  in  his  thought.  A  parallel  may  be 
traced  with  Hobbes  (and  other  physico-mathematical  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury),  who  regarded  geometry  as  the  only  science  revealed  by  God  to  men.  But  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference.  Hobbes,  totally  unlike  Plato,  believes  that  the  “  necessary 
laws”  of  motion  explain  and  account  for  mind:  he  belongs  to  the  school  rebuked  by 
Plato  (infra,  p.  364). 


2  Anth.  Pal.,  ix.  270. 

3  Not  where  the  wheeling  systems  darken. 
And  our  benumbed  conceiving  soars — 
The  drift  of  pinions,  would  we  hearken, 
Beats  at  our  own  clay-shuttered  doors. 


Yea,  in  the  night,  my  Soul,  my  daughter, 
Cry — clinging  Heaven  by  the  hems; 
And  lo,  Christ  walking  on  the  water 
Not  of  Gennesareth,  but  of  Thames  ! 

— Francis  Thompson. 
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beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  twelfth 
book,  but  of  all  the  last  three  books.  Even  the  astronomical 
theology,  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the  great  tenth  book,1 2 
passed  into  the  mediaeval  Church,  through  the  medium  of  a  famous 
chapter  in  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle;  and  Dante’s  confession  of 
faith 

Credo  in  uno  Dio 

Solo  ed  eterno,  che  tutto  ’1  ciel  muove, 

Non  moto 

came,  through  Aristotle,  ultimately  from  Plato — the  Plato  of  the 
Laws}  The  advocacy  of  religious  persecution,  which  is  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  tenth  book,  is  no  less  mediaeval  ;  and  the 
nocturnal  council,  which  discourses  with  heretics  for  their  reformation, 
has  its  analogy,  as  was  said  above,  with  the  Dominican  Inquisition. 
The  State  of  the  Republic,  and  that  of  the  Laws,  are  ideals;  but 
they  are  ideals  which,  for  a  time,  and  in  a  degree,  were  realised. 
The  mediaeval  Church  was  the  place  of  that  realisation.  Partly  by 
its  structure,  with  its  papal  monarchy  corresponding  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher-king,  and  its  hierarchy  of  priests,  monks,  and  laity  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  three  classes  of  Plato  ;  partly  in  its  function, 
and  its  attempt  to  fashion  life  into  an  external  order  or  scheme 
controlled  by  one  divine  Idea,  the  Roman  Church  turned  Plato’s 
ideal  (and  in  some  measure  turns  it  even  still)  into  an  actual  and 
living  institution.3 

1  The  tenth  book  of  the  Laws  is  in  many  ways  the  highest  expression  of  pre- 
Christian  theology.  Ritter,  in  the  preface  to  his  Platos  Gesetze  (Darstellung  des 
Inhalts),  p.  v,  quotes  a  French  writer’s  description  of  it  as  “  le  catechisme  des  hommes 
religieux  en  Grece  jusqu’aux  temps  Chretiens,”  and  remarks  that  Eusebius,  in  his 
Prceparatio  Evangelica,  seeks  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  Laws  point  by  point. 

2  The  chapter  in  the  Metaphysics  is  A  7  (1072,  a  ig-1072,  b  30).  It  is  translated  by 
the  Poet  Laureate,  in  his  anthology  The  Spirit  of  Man,  No.  39.  The  reference  to 
Dante  (Paradiso,  xxiv.)  is  given  in  his  note.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Middle 
Ages  knew  the  Timceus  (which,  indeed,  was  practically  the  only  work  of  Plato  known 
directly  to  the  Middle  Ages),  and  drew  its  cosmology  largely  from  that  source,  as  well 
as  through  Aristotle. 

3  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  my  chapter  on  mediaeval  unity  in  The  Unity  of 
Western  Civilisation  (edited  by  F.  S.  Marvin),  pp.  90-12T.  What  I  have  said  there 
is  largely  based  on  one  of  the  finest  books  I  know — Troltsch’s  Die  Soziallehren  der 
christlichen  Kirchen,  especially  pp.  232-4  ( cf  also  Ritter’s  preface  to  his  Darstellung, 
pp.  v-vii).  The  analogy,  as  Troltsch  remarks,  between  Plato  and  the  mediaeval  Church 
is  spontaneous.  The  Church  did  not  copy  Plato  :  its  own  principles  made  it  natu- 
raliter  Platonica  (cf.  infra,  p.  385). 


Chapter  XVI 


THE  LAWS  AND  ITS  THEORY  OF  LAW 

OF  Plato’s  general  view  of  law  something  has  already  been 
said.  Of  the  specific  reforms  of  contemporary  Greek  law 
which  he  suggests  it  is  hardly  necessary,  or  possible,  to  say 
much  here.  They  belong  to  the  history  of  law  rather  than  to  that 
of  political  theox-y.  In  the  history  of  law  they  occupy  an  important 
place.  They  are  based,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  teclxnical  and  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  j  urispi-udence  which  was  appax-ently  pursued  in 
the  Academy  by  the  side  of  the  study  of  mathematics.  A  thorough 
examination  of  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  Athens — especially  of  Athens 
— had  gone  to  their  making;  and  just  as  they  rested  on  the  laws  of 
the  past,  so  too  they  were  destined  to  influence  the  laws  of  the  future 
— the  laws  of  the  Hellenistic  States,  and,  through  them,  the  laws  of 
Rome.1  The  Laws  contains  perhaps  the  first  attempt  made  in  Greece 
to  frame  a  code  which  is  not  merely  based  on  the  laws  of  a  single 
State,  but  embraces  Greek  law  in  general,  and  is  not  a  mere  tabula¬ 
tion,  but  a  scientific  study,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  first 
principles  of  social  conduct.  It  is  for  Greece  what  Bentham’s  Theory 
of  Legislation  is  for  England.  It  is  a  serious  contribution  to  juris¬ 
prudence,  permeated  by  the  legal  sense,  and  going  into  legal  detail. 
Plato  is  interested  in  legal  procedure,  and  he  lays  down  the  rules  of 
pleading  to  be  followed  in  the  courts  (855  D-866  A)  ;  he  discusses 
the  law  of  contract,  of  succession,  and  of  pi'operty  in  general  :  he 
regulates  minutely  the  rights  of  the  passing  stranger  to  pluck  the 
grapes  of  the  vineyard  and  the  apples  and  pears  in  the  orchard 
(844  D-845  C).  But  though  we  may  speak  of  the  legal  sense  in 
Plato,  he  hardly  shows  “that  artificial  perfection  of  reason,  gotten  by 
long  study  of  the  laws,”  which  a  lawyer  like  Coke  possessed  and 
praised.  His  law  is  morality,  and  even  theology,  as  well  as  law ;  and 
a  trained  lawyer  would  criticise  much  of  the  Laws  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  law  at  all.  There  is  no  firm  distinction  between 

1  The  jus  gentium  of  Roman  law,  it  is  now  held,  was  a  body  of  commercial  law, 
brought  to  Rome  by  foreign  traders  who  settled  in  the  suburbs  for  trade,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Roman  magistrates.  Plato,  in  the  Laws  (952  B),  speaks  of  the  stranger, 
engaged  in  commerce,  who  is  to  be  received  in  market-places,  harbours,  and  public 
buildings,  near  the  city  but  outside,  by  the  proper  magistrates,  who  are  to  see  that  he 
receives  justice. 
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legality  and  morality,  or  between  law  and  religion : 1  the  legal  code 
contains  elements  which  properly  belong  to  moral  philosophy,  or, 
again,  to  what  may  be  termed  moral  theology.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
characteristic  which  we  may  find  in  Greek  writers  other  than  Plato. 
Whatever  contribution  the  Greeks  may  have  made  to  law,  they  never 
clearly  demarcated  law — as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  with  its 
separate  principles — from  the  general  study  of  conduct;  and  just  as 
in  their  courts  non-legal  considerations  might  be  alleged  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  so  in  their  writings  on  law  we  may  find  what  we  should  regard 
as  non-legal  elements  adduced  and  accepted. 

Plato's  View  of  Crime  and  Punishment 

It  is  in  the  treatment  of  criminal  law  that  Plato  shows  this 
characteristic  most  prominently.  We  must  remember,  indeed,  to 
distinguish  between  law  and  preamble — between  actual  enactment 
and  the  explanation  of  that  enactment  in  the  light  of  first  principles. 
That  distinction  is  not  always  easy  to  draw :  preamble  runs  into 
enactment,  and  enactment  turns  into  preamble ;  but  so  far  as  it  can 
be  drawn,  it  helps  us  to  separate  between  the  element  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  naturally  enters  into  the  preamble,  and  that  of 
specific  law,  to  which  we  should  expect  the  enactment  to  be  confined. 
Remembering  this  distinction,  we  may  turn  to  consider  Plato’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  crime  and  punishment  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Laws.  Much 
of  that  treatment  moves  in  a  sphere  which  is  remote  from  that  of 
ordinary  legal  ideas  and  practice.2  To  the  lawyer  and  the  judge 
crime  is  an  external  and  objective  act,  which  violates,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  an  external  and  objective  scheme  of  ordered  life,  based 
on  the  recognition  of  concrete  rights  and  duties.  When  a  violation 
of  that  scheme  has  taken  place,  the  judge  does  not  inquire  into  the 
moral  state  of  the  criminal  ;  he  inquires  into  the  actual  and  concrete 
facts  of  the  crime.  He  has  to  decide  that  there  is  adequate  proof  of 
its  commission :  to  what  degree  it  violates  legal  order ;  and  what  is 
the  appropriate  penalty  which  will  prevent  its  commission  in  the 
future.  He  must  also,  it  is  true,  decide  whether  the  crime  was  in¬ 
tentional  or  unintentional,  because  an  intentional  act  is  obviously  and 
objectively  different  from  an  act  which  is  unintentional ;  and  he  may 
also  be  bound  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  the  crime 
was  committed — which  again  are  obvious  and  objective — and  to 
determine  whether  they  extenuate  or  aggravate  its  commission.  But 
if  he  considers  intention,  and  examines  circumstances  and  their  effects, 
he  does  not  examine  motive  as  such.  He  does  not  inquire  into  the 
criminal’s  disposition,3  or  the  motives  operative  within  his  conscience  ; 

1  As  Cicero  might  say,  jura  and  officia  are  not  kept  separate,  and  jus  and  fas  are 
not  divided. 

3  In  what  follows  the  text  is  concerned  with  the  passage  which  runs  from  857  C- 
864  C. 

3  Except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  plea  or  a  presumption  of  lunacy. 
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and  he  does  not  do  so  because  he  cannot,  and  because  only  omniscience 
can  read  the  secrets  of  conscience — secrets  which  even  the  criminal 
himself,  if  interrogated,  might  not  be  able  to  explain,  since  men 
hardly  know  even  themselves,  and  gloss  over  even  to  themselves  their 
own  motives  and  springs  of  action. 

To  Plato,  however,  all  this  circle  of  ideas  is  erroneous.  Legis¬ 
lation,  he  thinks,  was  never  yet  worked  out  rightly  (857  C).  The 
ordinary  State  treats  a  criminal  as  a  slave-doctor  treats  a  sick  slave — 
it  looks  at  an  obvious  symptom,  and  tyrannically  orders  an  obvious 
remedy,  without  considering  the  general  constitution  of  the  patient, 
or  pausing  to  explain  to  him  what  is  wrong,  how  it  can  be  cured, 
and  how  he  can  co-operate  in  the  cure  (857  C-D  :  cf  720  B-D). 
The  true  State  will  take  a  higher  view  of  its  own  functions  and  of 
the  criminal’s  rights.  It  will  deal  not  so  much  with  acts,  which  are 
symptoms,  as  with  the  general  constitution  of  the  criminal’s  mind  ; 
and  it  will  seek,  by  the  spiritual  means  which  are  appropriate  to  a 
diseased  mind,  to  cure  his  malady.  Laws  should  be  loving  and  wise 
parents,  rather  than  tyrants  and  masters  ;  they  should  not  merely 
threaten  and  depart,  after  placarding  their  decrees,  but  should  train 
the  citizen  from  day  to  day  (859  A).  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  to 
give  education  rather  than  to  administer  law  (857  E).  Plato’s  reply 
is  simple.  Administration  of  the  law  is  education  :  punishment  is 
reformation,  and  its  object  is  so  to  act  on  the  mind  as  to  produce  a 
conversion  of  character.  This  is  a  view  which  accords  with  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  preambles.  They  are  a  mode  of  persuasion  and  conversion, 
intended  to  induce  the  citizen  freely  to  accept  the  law ;  and  punish¬ 
ment  also,  though  it  may  be  more  drastic,  is  still  a  mode  of  persuasion, 
intended  to  produce  the  same  effect.  But  it  is  a  view,  none  the  less, 
which  involves  a  different  theory  of  crime  from  that  on  which 
ordinary  law  is  based.  Crime,  on  Plato’s  theory,  is  involuntary.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  intentional  act  of  a  wrong  will,  as  the  necessary 
result  of  a  moral  disease 1  from  which  the  criminal  is  suffering,  and 
which  the  State  should  labour  to  cure. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Plato,  in  the  Laws  no  less  than  in  the 
Republic  (supra,  p.  263),  argues  with  all  his  strength  that  justice,  or 
right-doing,  is  happiness.  It  follows  that  injustice,  or  wrong-doing,  is 
unhappiness.  No  man  voluntarily  chooses  unhappiness  ;  and  no  man 
therefore  voluntarily  chooses  wrong-doing,  which  involves  unhappi¬ 
ness.  Wrong-doing,  or  crime  ( aSi/da ),  is  therefore  involuntary.  The 

1  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Timeeus  (86  B  sqq.)  which  deals  with  the  diseases  of 
the  mind.  “  Disease  of  the  soul  consists  in  the  absence  of  reason  (&voia) ;  and  of  such 
absence  there  are  two  kinds — lunacy  (/ xavia ),  and  ignorance  (auaS(a).  The  name  of 
disease  must  be  given  to  the  condition  of  a  man  suffering  under  either  of  these  affec¬ 
tions.”  The  argument  of  the  Times  us,  largely  physiological  in  character,  leads  Plato 
to  say  (86  E),  “  no  man  is  voluntarily  criminal ;  but  the  criminal  becomes  such  through 
some  bad  habit  of  body  and  improper  nurture  ”  ;  but  this  apparent  attribution  of  crime 
to  physiological  causes  must  be  checked  and  balanced  from  other  writings  of  Plato. 
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unhappiness  which  it  involves  is  not  so  much  physical  misery — though 
that,  if  not  in  this  life,  at  any  rate  in  the  life  to  come,  is  its  inevitable 
result :  it  is  rather  the  more  exquisite  misery  of  spiritual  degradation, 
which  comes  from  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  soul  and  the 
victory  of  the  worse  elements  of  passion  and  lust,  with  their  worse 
pleasures,  over  the  pure  element  of  reason  and  its  pure  delights.1  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  man  will  voluntarily  plunge  into  such 
misery.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  who  has  been 
plunged  into  such  misery  will  not  voluntarily  welcome  a  cure,  and  be 
ready  to  accept  the  punishment  which  brings  that  cure.2  In  this  sense 
the  State  which  inflicts  punishment  is  the  agent  of  the  criminal  who 
is  being  punished  :  it  does  not  merely  stand  for  the  rights  of  the 
injured  person,  or  for  a  violated  scheme  of  order,  but  also  for  the 
better  side  of  the  criminal  himself.  In  the  language  of  Rousseau  he 
is  being  forced  to  be  free — free  from  bondage  to  the  worst  elements 
of  his  soul ;  in  the  language  of  Kant,  he  is  being  treated  as  an  end  in 
himself,  and  not  as  a  means  to  deter  others  from  committing  crime. 

Plato  would  thus  appear  to  hold  a  reformatory  view  of  punishment, 
and  to  connect  it  with  a  theory  of  crime  as  a  form  of  disease  by  which 
the  criminal  is  visited.  “  No  punishment  inflicted  according  to  law 
is  inflicted  for  the  sake  of  harm,  but  in  order  to  produce  one  of  two 
results — either  to  make  the  sufferer  better,  or  to  make  him  less  bad 
than  he  would  have  been  without  it  ”  (854  D-E)  ;  and  the  reason  is 
“  that,  to  him  who  regards  crime  as  involuntary,  the  criminal  must 
appear  to  commit  his  crimes  involuntarily  ”  (860  D).  The  view  may 
remind  us  of  that  of  Samuel  Butler  in  Erewhon,  where  crime  is 
“  held  to  be  the  result  of  either  pre-natal  or  post-natal  misfortune,” 
and  where,  “  without  being  judicially  punishable,”  it  is  put  straight 
by  “  a  class  of  men  trained  in  soul-craft  ”  and  termed  by  the  name 
of  straighteners.3  Butler,  a  frank  determinist,  would  substitute  the 
mental  physician  for  the  judge  in  the  work  of  curing  the  involuntary 

1  Cf.  Laws ,  728  A-C.  The  criminal  does  not  realise  that  by  all  his  crime  he  is 
bringing  his  soul,  divines  particula  aura,  into  the  most  dishonourable  and  foul  condition  : 
he  does  not  consider  that  he  is  suffering  a  self-inflicted  retribution  which  is  the  worst 
of  all  retributions— that  of  growing  into  the  likeness  of  the  wicked,  and  being  cut  off 
from  the  society  of  the  righteous.  Whether  he  is  punished  by  society  or  no,  he  is 
always,  and  essentially,  miserable.  Compare  the  argument  of  the  Gorgias  (supra,  p. 
136),  and  of  the  Republic  (supra,  p.  260). 

3This  is  the  argument  of  the  Gorgias  :  “  The  criminal  ought  voluntarily  to  go  of  his 
own  accord  where  he  will  find  punishment  quickest ;  he  will  visit  the  judge  as  he 
would  a  physician,  for  fear  that  the  disease  of  crime  may  become  chronic  and  make  his 
soul  permanently  unsound  and  incurable”  (480  A).  In  the  Laws  (859  E-860  A)  Plato 
only  argues  that  to  suffer  justice  (or  to  be  punished)  is,  like  the  doing  of  justice,  honour¬ 
able — and  therefore,  it  is  implied,  a  thing  to  be  sought.  A  parallel  may  be  cited  from 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  “When  the  convicts  in  one  prison  were  told  that  they 
were  free,  they  answered  :  1  We  have  no  right  to  be  free.  We  have  committed  crimes, 
and  must  expiate  them.’  Straightway  they  elected  warders  from  among  their  number, 
swore  to  obey  them,  and  to  hang  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  escape  ”  (Times, 
April  21,  1917).  This  illustrates  Kant’s  principle  that,  if  a  society  dissolved,  it  would 
be  its  last  duty  to  punish  every  criminal  before  its  dissolution. 

8  Erewhon ,  c.  x. 
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“  misfortune  ”  of  crime.  Plato’s  attitude  to  crime  may  seem  logically 
to  involve  a  similar  consequence.  If  crime  is  involuntary,  why  legislate 
against  it  as  if  it  were  the  reverse ;  and  why  retain  any  judicature? 
Yet  Plato  legislates,  and  legislates  in  abundance;  he  retains  a  judi¬ 
cature,  and,  what  is  more,  he  retains,  as  we  shall  see,  a  distinction 
between  involuntary  and  voluntary  offences. 

The  truth  is  that  Plato  is  not  by  any  means  a  determinist  after 
the  fashion  of  Butler.  He  does  not  regard  crime  as  the  result  of 
inherited  bias,  or  as  the  consequence  of  an  evil  social  environment. 
The  old  idea  of  an  hereditary  taint  he  specifically  repudiates :  chil¬ 
dren,  he  holds,  may  escape  their  father’s  ways  (855  A).  The  influence 
of  society  on  its  members  he  admits,  and  indeed  emphasises  throughout 
the  Republic  and  the  Laws  :  a  bad  State  makes  bad  citizens  (832  B-C). 
But  crime  remains  for  him  crime — a  thing  to  be  abhorred ;  a  thing 
not  only  involving  social  disgrace  (alcr^pov),  but  also  and  in  itself 
degrading  ( icaicov ).  If  he  holds  it  to  be  involuntary,  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  a  misfortune  which  has  befallen  the  criminal  ab  extra  : 
it  means  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  soul  which  no  thinking  man 
can  ever  freely  choose  to  incur.  Plato,  in  a  word,  believes  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  in  the  real  wickedness  of  crime  and  the  real  good¬ 
ness  of  man’s  mind  ;  and  that  is  why  he  believes  that  free  mind  can 
never  voluntarily  issue  into  crime.  When  wickedness  enters,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  mind  is  enslaved,  and  involuntarily  accepts  the  unwelcome 
guest.  Anger  and  lust  have  overpowered  it,  and  prepared  a  habitation 
for  that  which  it  abhors  (863).  The  bad  State  may  have  made  such 
a  conquest  easy  :  it  is  all  the  more  the  duty  of  the  good  State  to 
conquer  the  conquerors,  and  to  restore  the  free  sovereignty  of  mind. 
Plato  insists  less  on  the  evil  effects  of  an  evil  State  than  on  the  good 
work  which  the  good  State  can  perform  in  helping  its  citizms  to 
conquer  passion  and  pleasure.  It  can  train  them  and  habituate  them 
in  youth  by  all  the  agencies  of  education  :  it  can  guide  and  correct 
them  all  their  days  by  its  laws  and  courts  and  judges.  It  can  pit 
the  pains  by  which  it  visits  crime  against  the  violent  pleasures  which 
incite  men  to  its  commission  :  it  can  train  the  criminal  by  such  diet 
and  regimen  until  he  is  cured,  and  mind  is  seated  once  more  on  her 
throne.  And  if  all  else  fails,  and  the  State  cannot  give  back  to  the 
criminal  health  of  mind,  it  can  give  him,  as  the  last  resource,  the  gift 
of  death.  “  It  is  better  for  such  men  not  to  live ;  and  moreover  by 
their  death  they  will  do  a  double  service  to  the  State,  furnishing 
others  with  an  example  to  warn  them  from  crime,  and  ridding  the 
State  of  evil-doers  ”  (862  E  :  864  E). 

Plato,  then,  admits  the  responsibility  of  society  for  the  corrup¬ 
tion  which  is  fostered  by  its  own  corruption :  he  admits,  and  he 
emphasises,  the  responsibility  of  society  for  the  correction  and  cure 
of  all  corruption  ;  but  he  never  denies  the  responsibility  of  the 
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individual  for  his  acts.  Crime  is  the  result  of  the  criminal’s  own 
passions ;  and  even  if  his  reason  is  an  involuntary  agent,  something 
in  him  must  be  held  responsible  (Plato  hardly  explains  what  that 
something  is,  and  this  is  a  lacuna  in  his  exposition),  and  that 
something  must  be  corrected,  or  if  it  cannot  be  corrected,  it  must 
be  annihilated.  The  theory  of  the  involuntary  nature  of  crime  is 
thus  compatible  with  laws,  courts,  judges,  punishments,  and  even 
with  the  ultima  ratio  of  capital  punishment.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
proves,  in  the  issue,  compatible  with  a  distinction  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  actions.  In  order  to  achieve  this  distinction,  Plato 
first  of  all  distinguishes  (861  E-862  B)  between  crime,  or  a8i/cia,  and 
damage,  or  /3\a/3?;.  Crime  depends  on  motive  and  disposition  :  it  is 
an  internal  corruption  of  the  soul,  which  is  always  involuntary. 
Damage  is  an  objective  act,  which  results  in  the  material  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  status  or  property  of  the  person  damaged  ;  and  it  may 
be  intentional  or  unintentional.1  Crime  is  a  matter  for  cure  and 
punishment :  damage  is  a  matter  for  compensation,  and  such 
compensation  is  twofold,  part  going  to  make  restitution,  and  part 
to  the  chastisement  of  the  offence  (933  E).2  Damage  does  not 
necessarily  involve  crime  :  it  is  separate  from  crime,  may  exist  with¬ 
out  crime,  and  must  be  treated  apart  from  crime.  It  is  wrong  to 
believe,  as  men  generally  believe,  that  all  damages  are  crimes,  and 
that  therefore,  damages  being  divisible  into  intentional  and  unin¬ 
tentional,  crimes  may  be  divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary 
(861  E).3 

1  Plato’s  distinction  between  a5i/a'a  and  j8Aaj3fj  is  in  some  respects  like  the  distinc¬ 

tion  made  in  English  law  between  crime  and  tort — between  an  act  punishable  by  law  as 
being  forbidden  by  statute  or  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  and  an  act  (not  involving 
breach  of  contract)  for  which  an  action  will  lie  against  the  agent  on  the  ground  that  it 
constitutes  a  civil  wrong  or  injury.  Compare  Austin’s  definition  :  “  An  offence  which 
is  pursued  at  the  discretion  of  the  injured  party  or  his  representative  is  a  civil  injury. 
An  offence  which  is  pursued  by  the  Sovereign  or  the  subordinates  of  the  Sovereign  is  a 
crime.”  But  (i)  crime  is  not  made  crime  to  Plato  by  statute,  but  by  the  ^6o s  /col  Tpdiros 
of  the  criminal ;  and  (2)  Plato’s  distinction  between  dSi/cia  and  does  not  rest  on 

the  difference  between  the  modes  of  legal  action  to  which  they  give  rise,  but  on  the 
difference  between  the  subjective  (criminal  disposition)  and  the  objective  (material 
injury). 

2  Part,  in  the  language  of  old  German  law,  is  bot,  and  goes  to  the  injured  man  : 
part  is  witc,  and  goes  to  the  community  to  atone  for  the  breach  of  its  peace. 

3  Plato’s  argument  is  not  very  clear  to  me.  As  far  as  I  follow  it,  the  argument  is 
(1)  that  unintentional  damage  is  not  crime,  since  crime  depends  on  a  criminal  i )0os  /cal 
TpSnos  (862  B),  which  is  not  present  in  such  damage :  (2)  that  intentional  damage 
may  be  crime,  and  will  always  be  crime  when  a  criminal  disposition  is  present.  But 
crime  itself  is  always  involuntary ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that  intentional  damage  in 
which  a  criminal  disposition  is  present  means  involuntary  crime.  Baldly  stated,  this 
is  a  contradiction,  or  at  any  rate  a  paradox. 

The  argument  may  perhaps  be  put  more  clearly  if  we  start  at  the  opposite  end, 
from  the  conception  ol  crime  rather  than  from  the  conception  of  damage.  Crime  is 
always  involuntary.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  speak  of  all  offences  as  if  they  were 
crimes  and  to  distinguish  some  as  voluntary  and  others  as  involuntary.  The  right 
procedure  is  (1)  to  distinguish  between  crime,  which  is  always  involuntary,  and 
damage,  which  may  be  intentional  or  unintentional :  and  (2)  to  classify  an  act  such 
as  unintentional  homicide  under  the  head  of  damage,  and  not  under  the  head  of  crime. 
Intentional  homicide,  and  that  only,  will  then  come  under  the  head  of  crime  ;  but  even 
here,  though  the  homicidal  act  may  be  intentional,  the  crime  itself  is  involuntary. 
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On  this  argument  we  should  expect  two  consequences  to  follow — 
first,  that  some  distinction  between  intentional  and  unintentional 
damage  would  appear  in  the  amount  of  compensation  exacted  1 ;  and 
secondly  that  crime,  whether  or  no  it  issues  in  damage,  would  always 
be  visited  with  the  punishment  appropriate  to  crime.  Neither  of 
these  consequences,  however,  is  drawn  by  Plato.2  He  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  develop  his  principles,  but  simply  to  state  the  principles 
themselves.  The  essence  of  these  principles  is  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  law  that  relates  to  external  action,  or 
damage,  and  the  law  that  relates  to  inward  disposition,  or  crime  ; 
and  that  the  distinction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  can  only  be 
drawn  within  the  former  sphere.  Such  principles  could  hardly 
work  in  practice ;  nor  are  they  really  applied  in  practice  by  Plato 
himself.  The  State  cannot  take  cognisance  of  inward  disposition, 
because  such  disposition  is  not  a  cognisable  and  measurable  fact. 
The  State  deals  with  men  in  the  mass,  and  with  actions  in  the 
mass;  and  action  on  such  a  scale  must  be  quantitative  and  not 
qualitative,  dealing  with  measurable  and  external  things,  and  not 
with  the  fine  shades  of  motive  and  disposition.  Immorality  must 
be  visited  by  the  conscience :  only  illegality  can  be  visited  by  the 
State.  A  State  of  five  thousand  citizens,  in  which  the  authorities 
knew  every  citizen,  might  indeed  essay  what  the  great  State  of  our 
days  could  never  attempt;  nor  can  we  do  justice  to  Plato’s  view 
unless  we  remember  that  it  is  adjusted  to  ‘  the  small  society  ’.  But 
even  such  a  State,  if  it  attempted  the  task  suggested  by  Plato,  would 
find  itself  in  a  dilemma.  It  might  either  become  impossibly  inquisi¬ 
torial  and  rigorous ;  or  going  on  the  motto  tout  comprendre,  c’est 
tout  par donner,  it  might  sacrifice  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
on  the  altar  of  a  too  charitable  comprehension  of  the  springs  of  all 
action  and  the  characters  of  all  agents. 

Plato  perhaps  hoped,  as  the  idealist  cannot  but  hope,  that  men 
might  rise  above  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  with  its  external  ap¬ 
preciations  and  its  mechanical  applications — applications  sometimes 
excessively  lenient  and  sometimes  excessively  rigorous — to  a  spirit  of 
understanding  that  never  failed  :  he  perhaps  trusted  that  rulers  such 
as  he  sought  to  institute  might  do  what  ordinary  governments  failed, 
or  never  attempted,  to  achieve,  and  that  “  legislating  for  those  best 
able  to  judge,”  he  might  legislate  in  new  and  higher  ways  (876  D). 

1  On  the  ground  that  the  part  of  the  compensation  which  goes  to  “  the  chastisement 
of  the  offence”  should  be  greater  for  intentional  than  for  unintentional  damage. 

3  Plato  suggests,  indeed,  that  if  we  distinguish  acts  done  with  violence  and  openly 
from  acts  done  secretly  and  with  deceit,  the  laws  concerning  the  latter  should  possess 
a  character  of  severity  (864  C) ;  but  this  is  a  new  distinction,  which  does  not  coincide 
with  that  between  intentional  and  unintentional  damage.  As  far  as  the  second 
consequence  mentioned  in  the  text  is  concerned,  he  admits  that,  in  theory,  the  intent 
to  murder  is  crime,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  punished  as  the  crime,  of  murder,  even  if  it 
does  not  achieve  its  object  (877  A).  Actually,  however,  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
deed  as  it  occurred,  and  remits  the  penalty  of  death  in  favour  of  a  milder  penalty. 
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But  if  he  did,  it  was  only  in  passing  ;  and  he  does  not  seek  to  carry 
his  principles  into  effect,  when  he  begins  to  legislate  on  matters  of 
criminal  law.  In  spite  of  his  thesis  that  all  crime  is  involuntary,  and 
that  the  distinction  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  can  only  be  applied 
in  the  sphere  of  damages,  he  suggests  a  law  of  homicide  which  is 
based  on  the  ordinary  conception  of  crime  and  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
tinction  between  intentional  and  unintentional  actions  (865  A-874  C). 
There  is  involuntary  homicide,  which  demands  ritual  purification : 
there  is  homicide  committed  under  the  influence  of  passion,  which,  if 
it  is  unpremeditated,  is  akin  to  involuntary  homicide,  and  may  be 
lightly  punished,  but,  if  it  is  premeditated,  is  akin  to  voluntary  homi¬ 
cide,  and  must  be  punished  more  heavily  ;  finally,  there  is  voluntary 
homicide  with  criminal  purpose,  which  is  to  be  punished  with  death.1 
Plato,  in  effect,  after  registering  a  protest  against  the  principles  on 
which  ordinary  law  is  based,  is  content  to  follow  the  principles  of 
ordinary  law.  It  may  seem  therefore  as  if  the  whole  discussion  on 
the  nature  of  crime  and  the  distinction  of  the  voluntary  and  the  in¬ 
voluntary  (857  C-864  C)  were  only  a  digression,  and  a  digression 
inconsistent  with  the  main  body  of  the  Laws.  That,  indeed,  is  very 
largely  the  case.  Plato  is  anxious,  as  it  were,  to  save  the  honour  of 
philosophy  while  at  the  same  time  following  the  ordinary  rules  of 
jurisprudence.  In  his  philosophy  there  is  no  room  for  the  conception 
of  voluntary  crime  which  appears  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  he  therefore 
registers  a  philosophic  protest  against  the  conception  of  voluntary 
crime.  The  protest  once  made,  he  turns  back  to  jurisprudence,  and, 
adopting  its  conceptions,  seeks  to  give  them  a  new  and  more  thorough 
system.  The  reader,  warned  that  on  first  principles  the  legal  scheme 
cannot  stand,  will  accept  that  scheme  contingently  and  conditionally. 
It  is  “the  law,”  indeed,  but  it  is  not  also  “the  prophets”  :  it  is  the 
scheme  of  life  of  the  ordinary  State,  but  it  would  not  be  the  scheme 
of  life  in  an  ideal  society.2 

1  The  very  phrase,  associating,  as  it  does,  voluntary  action  with  crime  (iKovaia  /cal 
Kar  aSinlav  iracrav,  869  E) ,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  previous  argument.  Plato,  it  will 
be  noticed,  leaves  no  room  for  cure  (otherwise  than  by  the  punishment  of  death)  of  the 
voluntary  homicide  who  has  committed  murder  with  malice  aforethought :  he  accepts 
the  ordinary  Greek  law  of  capital  punishment.  His  treatment  of  homicide  in  general 
is  not  unlike  that  in  English  law.  English  law  distinguishes  (1)  justifiable  or  excusable 
homicide  (on  the  distinction  see  The  Laws  of  England,  ix.  586-7) :  (2)  culpable  homi¬ 
cide.  The  latter  falls  into  two  main  divisions  :  (1)  manslaughter,  or  unlawiul  homicide 
without  malice  aforethought,  when  one  person  causes  the  death  of  another,  either 
intentionally  in  the  heat  of  passion  under  certain  kinds  of  provocation,  or  unintention¬ 
ally,  whether  by  culpable  negligence  or  while  committing  an  unlawful  act  not  likely 
to  cause  damage  to  others  ;  (2)  willul  murder,  which  is  unlawful  homicide  with  malice 
aforethought. 

2  Cf.  Ritter’s  commentary  on  the  Laws,  pp.  280-1.  Plato,  as  he  does  so  often  in 
the  Laws,  is  working  on  two  levels — the  ideal  and  the  practicable — without  adjusting 
or  reconciling  the  two.  This  appears  clearly  in  858  A:  “We  are  under  no  necessity 
to  legislate,  but  engaged  as  we  are  in  a  general  consideration  of  all  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  we  can  study  alike  the  best  possible  and  the  necessary  minimum,  and  the  means 
of  carrying  both  into  effect  ”.  But  the  best  possible  and  the  necessary  minimum  are 
not  always  clearly  divorced:  and  in  Plato’s  treatment  of  law,  just  as  in  his  treatment 
of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  State,  the  two  run  into  one  another. 
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In  the  issue,  therefore,  Plato  returns  to  the  conception  of  crime  on 
which  the  judge  in  any  court  of  law  proceeds.  He  is  willing  to  treat 
crime  as  voluntary  wrong-doing  :  he  is  willing  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  intention,  and  into  attendant  circumstances,  without 
pressing  for  consideration  of  the  motives  and  disposition  of  the  wrong¬ 
doer.  The  disappearance  of  the  conception  of  crime  as  involuntary 
may  seem  to  involve,  as  a  natural  corollary,  the  disappearance  of  the 
view  of  punishment  which  is  connected  with  that  conception.  Plato, 
however,  retains  his  belief  in  the  reformatory  nature  of  punishment  ; 
and  even  when  he  treats  crime  as  voluntary  wrong-doing,  he  still 
continues  to  regard  punishment  as  a  process  of  healing  the  wrong¬ 
doer.  Crime  remains,  in  his  view,  not  only  a  violation  of  social  order, 
which  society  is  bound  to  prevent,  but  also,  and  even  more,  a  moral 
enormity  in  the  criminal,  which  society  is  bound  either  to  cure  or 
to  kill.  He  is  convinced  that  punishment  is  not  retributive  :  he  will 
allow  that  it  is  preventive :  he  insists  that  it  is  reformatory.  In  a 
passage  in  the  ninth  book  he  repeats,  almost  in  identical  words,  the 
view  he  had  put  forward  long  ago  in  the  Protagoras  and  the  Gorgias. 
Punishment  is  not  retribution  for  the  past,  for  what  has  been  done 
can  never  be  undone  :  it  is  imposed  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  and  to 
secure  that  both  the  person  punished,  and  those  who  see  him  punished, 
may  either  learn  to  detest  crime  utterly,  or  at  any  rate  to  abate 
much  of  their  old  behaviour  (934  A-B).1  Here  reformation  of  the 
criminal  himself,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  in  others,  are  set  side 
by  side  as  joint  objects  of  punishment.  But  of  these  objects  reform¬ 
ation  is  prior,  and  prevention  is  secondary  and  consequential.  The 
conception  of  crime  as  disease,  and  the  use  of  metaphors  drawn  from 
the  art  of  medicine,  run  through  the  Laws ;  and  if  Plato  does  not, 
like  Samuel  Butler,  invent  practitioners  for  spiritual  “straightening” 
(or,  as  it  is  nowadays  called,  orthopaedy),  he  brings  punishment 
primarily  under  the  rubric  of  therapeutics.  We  must  beware,  in¬ 
deed,  of  thinking  that  his  medical  metaphors  have  any  affinity  with 
the  language  of  modern  criminologists  who  treat  crime  as  a  species  of 
physical  disease.  The  disease  of  which  Plato  speaks  is  always  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  spirit,  and  is  never  conceived  to  issue  from  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  body  or  nervous  system.2  Yet  objection  may  be 
taken  to  the  use  of  medical  metaphors  in  the  sphere  of  crime,  even 
when  they  are  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  Plato. 
Crime  is  not  a  disease  :  it  is  the  assertion  of  an  anti-social  will  by  a 


1  “  Reasonable  punishment  is  not  retribution  for  the  past  (what  has  been  done 
cannot  be  undone) :  its  reference  is  to  the  future,  and  its  purpose  is  to  turn  from  future 
wrong-doing  both  the  criminal  himself  and  those  who  have  seen  his  punishment” 
( Prot .,  324  A-B).  “Every  one  undergoing  punishment,  when  such  punishment  is 
properly  inflicted,  must  either  become  a  better  man,  and  profit  by  it,  or  become  an 
example  to  others,  so  that  others,  seeing  his  sufferings,  may  be  afraid  and  amend 
their  ways  ”  ( Gorg .,  525  B). 

2  See,  however,  what  was  said  above,  p.  355  n.  1. 
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free  and  responsible  agent,1  who  must  be  treated  by  society  as  intend¬ 
ing  his  action  and  its  results,  and  on  whose  act  society  must  react  if 
it  is  to  preserve  itself  and  all  the  scheme  of  life  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  moral  philosopher  may  treat  crime  as  a  moral  disease  :  society, 
as  an  organised  body  of  men  living  under  a  set  of  rules,  must  treat 
crime  as  a  deliberate  and  responsible  defiance  of  those  rules.  It  must 
defend  itself  and  its  scheme  of  life ;  and  the  primary  purpose  of  such 
defence,  or  in  other  words  of  punishment,  must  be  to  prevent  violation 
of  that  scheme.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  but  prevention 
may  also  be  cure,  and  preventive  punishment  may  also,  and  as  it 
were  incidentally,  be  a  reformation  of  the  person  punished.  To  seek 
to  deter  others  from  the  violation  of  social  rights  is  also  to  deter  the 
criminal  himself ;  and  in  this  way,  and  to  this  extent,  the  criminal  is 
reformed  through  punishment.  Such  reformation,  however,  is  “  an 
incident  of  the  preventive  function  ”  of  punishment.2  Plato  reverses 
this  order.  He  regards  prevention  as  a  concomitant,  and  even,  we 
may  say,  as  an  incident,  of  the  primary  and  essential  function  of  cure 
and  reformation. 

Yet  the  punishments  which  Plato  desires  to  see  inflicted  by  no 
means  err  on  the  side  of  leniency.  It  was  said  above  that  the  State 
which  acted  on  Plato’s  principles  would  either  be  impossibly  inquisi¬ 
torial  and  rigorous,  or  impracticably  charitable  to  the  sinner.  It 
was  said,  too,  that  Plato  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  real  wickedness  of 
crime.  We  might  therefore  expect,  and  we  find,  that  it  is  the  first 
alternative  which  is  followed  in  the  Laws.  Something  has  already 
been  said  of  the  espionage  which  Plato  admits ;  and  one  of  the 
features  of  the  later  books  of  the  Laws  is  the  rigour  of  the  sentences 
imposed  on  a  variety  of  offences.  The  list  of  capital  offences  seems 
constantly  to  receive  fresh  accessions.  In  the  ninth  book  it  includes 
sacrilege,  faction,  and  treason :  in  the  tenth  book  it  embraces  forms 
of  religious  unbelief :  in  the  eleventh  book  it  is  extended  to  advo¬ 
cates  who  make  the  better  course  appear  the  worse  :  in  the  twelfth 
book  it  is  made  to  include  offence  after  offence — the  theft  of  public 
property  ; 3  misconduct  of  magistrates  ;  the  receiving  of  exiles  and 
the  taking  of  bribes  ;  and  contempt  of  the  decisions  of  courts  of  law. 
The  ‘remedy  of  death’  is  administered  in  profusion;  and  if  some 

1If  the  agent  is  not  free,  there  is  no  crime,  but  only  lunacy.  The  danger  of  any 
conception  of  crime  as  a  form  of  disease  is  that  it  tends  to  abrogate  the  distinction 
between  crime  and  lunacy.  The  criminal  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  sane,  and  society 
has  a  duty  to  treat  him  as  sane,  unless  ne  is  certified  to  be  suffering  from  the  physical 
disease  of  lunacy.  Plato,  of  course,  does  not  identify  crime  with  lunacy ;  but  even 
when  he  treats  it  as  voluntary,  he  is  apt  to  use  language  which  makes  it  something 
like  a  form  of  possession. 

2T.  H.  Green,  Principles  of  Political  Obligation,  §204  (cf.  §  193):  “The  State 
in  its  capacity  as  sustainer  of  rights  (and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  it  punishes)  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  moral  depravity  in  the  criminal,  and  the  primary  re¬ 
ference  in  punishment  is — not  to  the  effect  of  the  punishment  on  the  person  punished, 
but  to  its  effects  on  others  ”. 

3  Cf.  Laws,  941.  In  an  earlier  passage  (857  A-B)  it  was  laid  down  by  Plato  that 
theft  even  of  public  property  only  involved  a  double  compensation. 
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of  the  offences  thus  visited  were  also  made  capital  under  the  law  of 
Athens,1  thex-e  are  several  which  Plato  stands  alone  in  including  in 
his  rigorous  catalogue. 

Religion  and  Religious  Persecution 

Among  the  offences  punishable  by  death  Plato  includes,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  offence  of  religious  unbelief.  The  ecclesiastical 
law 2  contained  in  the  Laws  is  one  of  the  most  striking  elements  in 
all  the  dialogue,  and  it  marks  the  greatest  departure  from  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  earlier  dialogues.  The  last  work  of  Plato’s  life 
has  something  of  the  mystical  lore  of  life’s  sunset.  As  he  drew 
towards  the  shades,  he  felt  more  and  more  the  littleness  of  human 
things,  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the  supreme  need  of  a  reverent 
faith. 

We  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 

We  men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements, 

are  after  all  but  “  playthings  of  the  gods ;  and  this,  truly  considered, 
is  the  best  of  us  ”  (804  C  :  644  E).  Enough,  then, 

If,  as  towards  the  silent  land  we  go, 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith’s  transcendant  dower, 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

It  is  He  who  should  be  for  us  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  not  (as 
Protagoras  said)  we  ourselves  (716  C)  ;  it  is  in  Him  we  should  put 
our  trust,  and  not  in  our  own  subtle  reasonings.  In  this  evening 
spirit  Plato  turns  to  the  materialist  who  explains  the  world  in  terms 
of  matter,  and  the  immanent  powei-s  of  matter,  and  the  necessary 
laws  of  motion  according  to  which  matter  moves  (889  B-890  C).  On 
such  a  view  the  world  began  with  elements  each  possessed  of  an  im¬ 
manent  power ;  and  from  the  accidents  of  their  struggles  and  com¬ 
binations —  combinations  in  which  one  element  asserted  itself  and 
others  admitted  its  mastery — Nature  or  Chance  produced  sun  and 
moon,  plants  and  animals,  and  all  existence  as  we  know  it.  No 
God,  no  mind,  no  art  made  the  world :  there  are  no  gods ;  mind  is 
an  epiphenomenon ;  art  is  a  later  invention.  Art  sprang  up  after¬ 
wards,  and  out  of  Nature  or  Chance :  art  is  mortal,  and  of  mortal 
birth :  it  is  a  human  and  temporai’y  thing :  it  is  only  an  imitation 
of  Nature  and  her  products  and  processes.  Some  of  these  imitations 
are  mei’ely  in  play,  like  music  and  painting ;  some  have  a  serious 
purpose,  like  husbandry,  which  imitates  Nature’s  process  of  l-eproduc- 
tion  and  co-operates  with  Nature  in  the  process.  Of  the  latter  kind 

1  Cf.  Jowett,  introduction  to  the  Laws,  ccxxvii-ccxxix. 

2  Of  the  sketch  of  civil  law  contained  in  the  Laws  I  have  not  attempted  to  give 
any  account  here.  Plato  covers  the  whole  range  of  civil  law  partly  in  the  early  books, 
in  which  he  regulates  marriage  and  property  on  the  lines  already  described ;  partly  in 
the  eleventh  book,  where  he  deals  with  commercial  law  (915-920:  cf.  supra,  p.325), 
with  the  law  of  contract  (920-921),  with  the  law  of  succession  (922  A-928  C),  and  with 
family  law  in  general  (928  D-932  D).  On  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  Laws,  see 
P-  337- 
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is  political  art :  it  imitates  and  co-operates  with  Nature,  but  it  does 
so  in  a  less  degree  than  husbandry.  It  imitates  very  imperfectly: 
Nature  hardly  co-operates  at  all  in  its  work  :  the  laws  it  makes  are 
utterly  artificial,  and  based  on  false  assumptions.  The  one  law  of 
Nature  is  that  in  the  struggle  for  mastery  the  strongest  element  is 
master.  In  the  human  world,  as  in  the  physical,  each  unit  should 
assert  its  immanent  power.  The  highest  right  is  might :  to  live 
according  to  nature  is  to  have  dominion  over  others,  and  not  to  be 
legally  subject  to  others.  These  are  the  true  assumptions  ;  law  based 
on  these  assumptions  is  the  only  true  law  :  political  art  which  imi¬ 
tates  f era  Natura  is  the  only  true  art  of  politics.  As  it  is,  laws 
differ  from  State  to  State,  according  to  the  different  agreements 
men  make  with  one  another  when  they  legislate.  Instead  of  the  one 
uniform  law  of  Nature,  there  is  a  chaos  of  different  laws ;  instead  of 
a  harmony  between  Nature  and  the  art  which  imitates  nature,  there 
is  a  gulf  between  art  and  nature,  and  men  make  dishonourable  by 
law  what  is  not  dishonourable  by  Nature.1 

Thus,  according  to  Plato,  does  a  materialistic  conception  of  the 
world,  as  without  mind  and  without  God,  result  in  a  correspondingly 
materialistic  conception  of  politics.  It  is  such  bad  metaphysics 
which  makes  true  metaphysics  necessary:  “if  such  arguments  had 
not  been  scattered  broad-cast,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
arguments  to  defend  the  existence  of  the  gods  ’’  (891  B).  As  it  is, 
their  existence  must  be  defended,  and  Plato  attempts  the  defence. 
He  tells  us,  as  the  true  rationalist  will  always  tell  mankind,  that 
mind  is  first  and  matter  last.  The  false  rationalist  simply  inverts 
the  order  of  the  world,  when  he  begins  with  mindless  matter,  and 
then  introduces  mind,  under  the  name  of  art,  as  the  mere  product  of 
matter,  and  yet  its  active  imitator,  and  even  its  perverter.  Mind 
is  first,  in  the  sense  of  the  eternal  Mind  :  it  is  the  controller  (or,  as 
Plato  says,  the  mover),  and  not  the  product  of  matter  ;  and  as  the 
eternal  Mind  of  God  moves  the  universe — 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  s'e  corpore  miscet — 

so  mind  moves  each  of  its  parts,  and  “  all  things  are  full  of  gods  ”, 
But  if  this  is  so,  the  antithesis  between  Nature,  which  is  fashioned  by 
mind,  and  art,  which  mind  also  fashions,  must  disappear.  “  Law, 
and  all  art,  exist  by  Nature,  or  no  less  than  Nature,  because  they  are 
products  of  mind  ”  (890  D).  Nature  is  not  the  laws  of  mindless 
being,  or  art  man’s  imitation  or  perversion  of  that  being  and  its 
laws  :  Nature  is  being,  controlled  and  moved  by  mind,  and  art,  if  it 
is  making,  is  making  which  is  also  controlled  and  moved  by  mind. 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean  ;  so  o’er  that  art, 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.  .  .  .  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature — change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  66. 
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Materialism,  however,  must  not  only  be  corrected  by  philoso¬ 
phical  argument  :  subversive  as  it  is  of  the  proper  conceptions  of  law 
and  politics,  it  must  also  be  corrected  by  the  force  of  the  State. 
The  State  must  lay  down  the  lines  of  a  true  belief  about  ultimate 
things,  or,  in  other  words,  a  State-religion,  and  it  must  punish  (or 
persecute)  those  who  refuse  to  accept  its  creed.  The  religious 
creed  laid  down  in  the  Laws  is  the  creed  of  a  natural  religion,  whose 
fundamental  tenet — the  existence  of  a  Divine  Mind  which  controls 
the  universe — is  proved  by  a  study  of  the  heavens.  Plato  preaches 
this  creed  with  the  fervour,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  language,  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets ;  and  the  three  main  articles  of  his  creed  are 
the  articles  of  the  belief  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  first  article 
is  the  existence  of  God  (893  A-899  D).  Motion  is  produced  by 
mind,  and  the  perfect  motions  of  the  heavens  can  only  be  produced  by 
a  perfect  mind.  Plato’s  language  is  sometimes  monotheistic,  and 
sometimes  polytheistic  :  sometimes  he  speaks  of  God,  and  sometimes 
of  the  gods  ;  but  his  fundamental  belief  is  in  a  presiding  and  con¬ 
trolling  mind  of  the  universe,  even  though  he  is  willing  to  hold  that 
sun  and  moon  and  stars,  years  and  months  and  seasons,  have  each 
their  moving  mind  and  each  their  proper  deity.  The  second  article 
is  the  universal  providence  of  God  (899  D-905  C).  He  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps  ;  He  governs  all  things,  great  and  small.  The 
world  is  a  single  scheme,  contrived  by  its  mover  and  ruler  so  that  all 
works  together  unto  good  ;  each  of  us  has  his  place,  which  the  King 
himself  has  assigned,  and  each  has  his  part  to  play  in  the  scheme  of 
the  whole  :  He  watches  over  all,  and  rewards  each  player  according 
to  his  part.  Nothing  escapes  His  watchfulness  :  no  man  can  escape 
His  justice  :  to  serve  His  will  in  our  appointed  place  is  to  find 
happiness,  and  to  desert  our  place  in  rebellion  against  His  will  is  to 
find  misery  at  the  latter  end.1  The  last  article  of  Plato’s  creed  is  the 
unswerving  justice  of  God,  and  his  unfailing  observance  of  the  law 
by  which  He  acts  (905  C-907  A).2  He  will  never  violate,  by  one  jot 
or  tittle,  the  scheme  on  which  the  world  moves.  No  supplications 
can  move  Him  from  the  way  of  justice  :  no  sacrifices  and  oblations 
will  save  the  sinner  from  his  reward. 

A  true  State,  Plato  believes,  can  only  exist  on  the  foundation  of 
such  religious  belief  and  through  the  acceptance  of  such  articles  of 
religion.  Apart  from  such  a  belief,  and  if  agnostic  principles  are 
allowed  free  play,  the  State  becomes  a  chaos  ;  naturalistic  ethics 
triumph,  and  a  state  of  nature  ensues  in  which  each  man  claims 
rights  co-extensive  with  his  natural  powers.  The  argument  of  the 
Laws  on  this  point  has  its  affinities  with  that  of  Burke  in  the 

1  The  noblest  passage  in  this  argument  (903  B-gos  C),  which  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  religious  thought  of  Greece,  and  singularly  akin  to  the  religious 
thought  of  Judea,  has  already  been  partly  quoted,  supra ,  p.  264. 

2  This  view,  that  God  always  observes  law,  affected  St.  Augustine,  and  through 
St.  Augustine  those  thinkers,  such  as  Wycliffe,  who  followed  the  Augustinian  tradition. 
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Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Plato  might  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Burke  when  he  spoke  of  the  religious  sense  as  “  having 
consecrated  the  commonwealth,  and  all  that  officiate  in  it”.  .  .  . 
“  This  consecration  is  made,  that  all  who  administer  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of  God  Himself, 
should  have  high  and  worthy  notions  of  their  function  and  desti¬ 
nation.  This  consecration  is  necessary  also  to  operate  with  a 
wholesome  awe  upon  free  citizens.”  Burke  was  arguing  against  the 
French  Revolution,  where,  in  his  view,  political  chaos  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  destruction  of  the  Church  and  the  decay  of  religious 
belief.  Plato  was  arguing  against  Athenian  democracy,  where,  he 
held  (p.  311),  egoism  and  license  were  the  corollary  in  political  life 
of  materialism  and  unbelief  in  the  realm  of  opinion.  Burke  advo¬ 
cated  the  State  establishment  of  a  church  :  Plato,  to  whom  a  church 
was  an  unknown  thing,  advocated  State  establishment  of  a  creed. 
This  is  to  make  disbelief  a  violation  of  law  ;  and  where  Burke  is 
only  committed  to  the  imposition  of  disabilities  on  dissenters  from 
the  established  Church,  Plato  is  thus  committed  to  religious  per¬ 
secution. 

The  persecution  which  he  advocates  takes  three  main  directions. 
Honest  disbelievers,  who  are  such  for  want  of  understanding,  but  are 
otherwise  good  men  and  citizens,  are  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years 
in  the  House  of  Reformation  (aoocppoviaTijpiov)  which  stands  near 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  nocturnal  council.  Here  they  are  to  be 
visited  by  the  members  of  the  council,  who  are  to  “hold  converse 
with  them  for  their  correction  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ”  (909  A). 
At  the  end  of  five  years  they  are  released  ;  and  if  they  are  reformed, 
they  dwell  in  peace,  but  if  they  are  not,  and  if  they  are  again  con¬ 
victed  of  unbelief,  they  are  put  to  death.1  Dishonest  disbelievers, 
who  not  only  disbelieve  in  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  practise  vain 
charms  and  incantations  of  their  own  for  the  sake  of  profit,  to  the 
ruin  of  individuals  and  families  and  cities,  are  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  in  solitary  confinement,  in  a  dungeon  situated  in  some  desolate 
and  savage  tract  near  the  centre  of  the  country  ;  and  when  they  are 
dead,  their  bodies  are  to  be  cast  outside  the  frontiers.  Finally,  Plato 
lays  down  a  law  against  “private  religions”.  He  would  prohibit 
not  only  unbelief,  but  also  private  belief :  he  would  not  only  command 
conformity  to  the  order  of  public  worship,  but  also  forbid  conventicles 

1  A  parallel  may  be  cited  from  the  last  chapter  of  Rousseau’s  Contrat  Social,  entitled 
de  la  religion  civile.  Rousseau  does  not,  like  Plato,  seek  to  establish  a  religious  creed, 
but  he  would  assign  to  the  community  the  power  of  fixing  the  articles  of  a  purely  civil 
profession  of  faith.  These  articles  are  to  contain  not  dogmas  of  religion,  but  sentiments 
of  sociability,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  be  good  citizens.  Those  who 
disbelieve  are  to  be  punished,  not  on  the  ground  that  they  are  impious,  but  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unsociable.  If  any  man,  after  having  publicly  recognised  these 
articles,  conducts  himself  as  if  he  disbelieved  in  them,  he  is  to  be  punished  with  death ; 
he  has  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes — he  has  lied  in  the  face  of  the  laws. 
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in  which  any  sort  of  private  worship  is  practised.  The  establishment 
of  places  of  worship,  and  the  institution  of  cults,  are  a  difficult  and 
delicate  matter  which  demands  discretion,  and  should  not  be  rashly 
undertaken,  in  some  superstitious  mood,  by  any  chance  citizen.  There 
is  an  additional  reason  for  prohibiting  private  chapels  and  services. 
They  may  be  instituted  not  only  by  the  credulous,  who,  while  ready 
to  confess  the  creed  of  the  State,  wish  to  add  a  private  creed,  but  also 
by  disbelievers  of  the  baser  sort,  who  seek  to  cover  their  disbelief  by 
a  cloak  of  private  devotion.  Both  reasons  demand  their  suppression  ; 
the  credulous  must  be  compelled,  by  punishment  if  necessary,  to  re¬ 
sort  only  to  public  places  of  worship  :  the  disbeliever  who  has  professed 
a  devotion  which  he  does  not  feel  must  be  punished  with  death.1 

In  some  respects  Plato’s  advocacy  of  religious  persecution  may 
remind  us  of  the  Roman  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is, 
however,  an  essential  difference.  The  persecution  which  Plato  advo¬ 
cates  is  secular :  it  is  caused  by  disbelief  in  a  State  religion  :  it  is 
practised  for  raison  d'ttat.  The  persecution  of  the  mediaeval  Church 
was  clerical  :  it  was  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  Church  :  it  was 
intended  to  maintain  the  purity  of  that  general  society  of  all  Christian 
men  which  transcended  States  and  their  boundaries.  A  truer  analogy 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  religious  persecution  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  motto,  like  that  of  Plato,  was  salus  populi.  If  Plato  believed 
that  a  State  which  was  not  held  together  by  a  common  religious 
belief  must  necessarily  fall  into  a  state  of  nature  and  a  helium 
omnium  contra  omnes,  Elizabeth  believed  that  an  England  not  united 
by  a  uniform  religious  ritual  must  necessarily  be  torn  by  a  civil  war 
of  sects.  If  he  thought  that  a  State  in  which  unbelief  was  tolerated 
could  never  be  permitted  by  Heaven  to  prosper  (910  B),  she  too 
thought — or  at  any  rate  spoke — in  much  the  same  way.  Such  con¬ 
siderations  may  help  to  explain  the  advocacy  by  Plato  of  religious 
intolerance  ;  but  do  they  excuse  it  ?  It  has  been  urged,  by  way  of 
excuse,  that  the  rulers  of  Plato’s  State,  who  had  found  their  way  to  a 
true  belief  through  science  and  the  study  of  the  starry  heavens,  would 
not  readily  repress  in  others  the  liberty  of  thought  they  had  practised 
themselves.2  Yet  is  not  Plato  inconsistent  witb  himself,  and  his  own 
best  critic,  when  he  writes,  in  defence  of  the  study  of  astronomy, 
“  It  is  said  that  we  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  supreme  God  and 
the  universe,  or  to  cumber  ourselves  with  much  searching  after  first 
causes,  because  these  things  are  contrary  to  faith;  but  the  truth 
is  entirely  the  other  way  .  .  .  and  if  a  man  thinks  any  sort  of  study 

1  Plato  seems  here  to  be  departing  from  general  Greek  ideas.  Impiety,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  8),  was  to  the  Greek  the  offence  of  omitting  “to  worship  the  gods  whom 
the  State  worshipped  ”.  Greek  States,  therefore,  generally  insisted  on  formal  worship 
of  the  civic  deities  (the  community  might  suffer  if  the  worship  of  its  gods  was  not 
generally  observed) ;  but  they  left  individuals  free,  as  a  rule,  to  add  rites  of  their  own, 
and  to  worship  other  gods  in  addition  to  those  of  the  State. 

2  Ritter’s  Commentary,  pp.  327-30. 
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noble  and  true,  useful  to  society  and  pleasing  to  God,  he  can  do  no 
other  than  speak  ”  (821  A-B)  ?  In  truth,  it  is  no  good  defence  of 
Plato  to  urge  that  he  could  afford  to  persecute,  because  he  could  trust 
the  wisdom  of  the  persecutor  ;  nor  do  we  justify  the  teaching  of  the 
Laws  by  pleading  that  its  author  would  never  have  entrusted  the 
rulers  of  ordinary  States  with  the  powers  he  was  willing  to  confer  on 
the  rulers  of  his  ideal  community.  The  fundamental  question  re¬ 
mains — can  any  human  being  be  entrusted  with  coercive  power  over 
others  in  the  realm  of  religious  belief?  Even  if  that  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  a  further  question  arises ;  can  a  creed 
based  on  human  reason,  as  Plato’s  creed  was,  ever  claim  the  infalli¬ 
bility,  and  the  right  to  be  vindicated  by  persecution,  which  the 
mediasval  Church  held  herself  justified  in  claiming  because  she  be¬ 
lieved  her  creed,  and  her  own  interpretation  of  that  creed,  to  be 
divinely  inspired  ? 


Chapter  XVII 


THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  LAWS 

Prolegomena  to  the  Theory  of  Education 

THE  enforcement  of  law,  in  the  last  resort,  demands  punish¬ 
ment,  which  acts  on  the  mind,  in  Plato’s  view,  by  the 
remedy  of  pain,  and  seeks  by  that  remedy  to  counteract 
and  evacuate  those  violent  pleasures  which  are  the  incentives  to 
crime.  Punishment,  as  we  have  seen,  is  thus  in  a  sense  education  ; 
but  it  is  the  education  of  an  unhealthy  mind.  It  only  operates 
through  occasional  shocks  :  it  only  operates  on  the  worse  elements 
of  the  mind  :  it  only  operates  negatively,  through  the  application 
of  irx-itants.  Education  proper  is  constant :  it  is  a  training  of  the 
normal  mind,  and  of  every  element  in  that  mind  :  it  operates  posi¬ 
tively,  in  the  form  of  a  guiding  direction  alike  of  pleasures  and 
pains.  There  is  indeed  such  a  thing  as  a  partial  education :  there 
is  the  technical  education  by  which  the  young  are  trained  to  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  special  arts  and  crafts  they  will  afterwards  follow 
(643  B-C)  ;  but  the  only  education  which  deserves  the  name  is  the 
general  education  of  the  young  in  the  general  art  of  citizenship. 
Here  the  object  is  civic  excellence:  the  way  is  the  way  of  instilling 
desire  and  love  for  a  perfect  citizenship :  the  product  is  the  citizen 
who  knows  how  to  rule  and  be  ruled  in  the  way  of  justice  (643  E). 
The  ideal  of  such  civic  excellence  is  set  forth  in  the  laws.  They 
are  the  rules  by  which  magistrates  govern  and  subjects  render  obedi¬ 
ence.  It  is  the  aim  of  education,  therefore,  to  initiate  the  young  in 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  (659  E)  ;  and  it  is  its  method  so  to  train  then* 
affections,  and  so  to  form  their  habits,  that  they  desire,  through 
force  of  ingrained  habit,  what  the  law  commands,  and  reject,  with 
instinctive  dislike,  what  the  law  forbids  (653  B-C).  Such  habitua¬ 
tion  may  be  achieved  directly  or  indirectly.  It  may  be  achieved 
directly,  if  the  young  are  taught  to  respect  and  admire  the  actual 
law,  and  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its  rules  (811  B) : 
it  may  be  achieved  indirectly  (and  this  is  the  only  thorough  way,  and 
the  only  true  education),  if  they  are  imbued  with  the  inner  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  law,  and  taught  to  acquire  a  habit  of  mind  which 
will  always  issue  in  action  according  to  the  law. 

The  law  is  fixed ;  and  therefore  the  substance  and  curriculum  of 
*24  369 
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education  must  be  equally  fixed.  Egypt  is  Plato’s  ideal.1  Long  ago, 
literally  ten  thousand  years  ago,  the  Egyptians  recognised  that  the 
types  of  music  and  education,  which  the  young  should  draw  into 
their  habits  and  their  very  blood,  must  be  fixed  by  a  proper  standard  ; 
and  through  all  the  ages  the  types  once  fixed  have  been  rigorously 
observed  (653  D-E).  Plato  would  adopt  the  rule  of  Egypt,  and  ex¬ 
tend  it  even  to  the  games  of  childhood.  When  games,  and  the  rules 
of  games,  are  fixed ;  when  children  play,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
immemorial  rhymes,  “as  they  have  done  before,”  the  State  itself, 
and  the  rules  it  should  follow  in  earnest,  will  undergo  no  change 
(797  A-B).  It  is  the  sovereign  sanction  of  all  laws  that  no  man 
should  remember,  or  even  have  heard,  that  they  were  ever  otherwise 
than  they  are  now ;  and  if  ever  games  are  changed,  this  quiet  temper 
of  stability  will  change  with  them,  and  a  new  generation,  practised 
in  new  games,  will  seek  when  it  reaches  maturity  to  change  the  laws 
as  before  it  changed  the  games  (798  B-C).  Dance  and  song  must 
accordingly  be  consecrated,  as  they  are  in  Egypt :  those  who  suggest 
any  change  are  to  be  excluded  from  participation,  and,  if  they  per¬ 
sist,  to  be  indicted  for  irreligion  (799  A-B).  This  is  a  temper  which 
is  hardly  favourable  to  artistic  freedom  ;  and  in  the  Laws,  as  in  the 
Republic,  Plato  establishes  a  thorough  censorship  of  art.  Rules  are 
created,  and  types  are  prescribed,  for  literary  composition  :  no  poet 
is  to  compose  any  verses  which  offend  the  views  of  law  and  justice,  of 
beauty  and  goodness,  professed  by  the  State,  or  to  publish  any  com¬ 
position  until  it  has  been  seen  and  approved  by  the  proper  judges 
and  the  guardians  of  the  law  (801  C-D).2  Song  and  dance  are  regu¬ 
lated  in  the  same  way;  a  body  of  judges,  over  the  age  of  fifty,  are 
to  select  the  best  models  of  the  past ;  they  may  take  the  advice  of 
poets  and  musicians,  but  their  paramount  duty  is  to  interpret  and 
enforce  the  wishes  of  the  legislator  (802  B-C).  The  drama  survives ; 
but  it  survives  in  subjection.  “  Serious  things  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  things  ridiculous ;  ”  and  comedy,  therefore,  may  be  per¬ 
mitted — provided  that  its  performance  is  left  to  slaves  and  strangers 
hired  for  the  purpose  (816  D-E),  and  provided,  too,  that  a  citizen  is 
never  made  the  butt  of  its  satire  (935  E).3  Tragedy  is  treated  even 

1  References  to  Egypt,  especially  in  Plato’s  later  works,  are  constant ;  and  they 
suggest  that  the  tradition  of  his  travels  in  Egypt  is  probably  true.  He  admires 
Egyptian  study  of  mathematics — the  Greeks  in  comparison  are  swinish  creatures :  he 
admires  Egyptian  antiquity — “  eW-qves  ael  7rai5es  e <rrc ,  yepa tv  Se  eW-qv  ovk  tortv  ” 
(Timczus,  22  B).  At  the  same  time  he  confesses  that  “  there  are  poor  things  in  Egypt  ” 
(Laws,  654  B). 

2  In  829  C-D  Plato  suggests  a  further  restriction.  He  suggests  that  odes  on 
famous  men  (such,  for  instance,  as  Tennyson’s  Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  should  only  be  composed  (1)  by  men  over  the  age  of  fifty,  and  (2)  by  those 
who  have  themselves  done  good  and  noble  actions.  Yet  an  ode  by — let  us  say — 
Palmerston  on  the  death  of  the  Great  Duke  would  not  only  have  been  worse  poetry, 
but  also  less  of  a  moral  force,  than  Tennyson’s  Ode.  Plato  forgets,  and  being  a  poet 
himself  can  afford  to  forget,  the  poet’s  gift  of  sympathetic  imagination. 

3  The  comic  poet,  or  the  satirist,  who  ridicules  a  citizen,  incurs  the  penalty  of 
exile.  This  would  have  excluded  Aristophanes  from  Athens.  (Plato  allows,  however, 
a  fine  of  three  minse  as  an  alternative  to  exile.  This  might  have  reduced  Aristophanes 
to  beggary.) 
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more  drastically.  No  tragedy  can  be  produced  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  magistrates,  and  unless,  in  their  view,  its  teaching 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  laws,  or  even  better  than  theirs  (817  D). 
In  all  these  regulations  Plato  shows  the  tendency,  which  literary 
thinkers  on  politics  have  often  shown  since,  to  join  “the  fastidious 
or  pedantocratic  school  of  government”.1  The  curious  feature  of  his 
pedantocracy  is  that  it  is  most  fastidious  in  that  department,  to 
which  we  naturally  think  of  Plato  himself  as  belonging — the  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature.  Plato  would  have  rejected  such  a  description  of 
himself.  He  is  a  legislator  rather  than  a  man  of  letters;  and  as,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  he  exalts  the  legislator  above  Homer, 
so,  in  the  Laws,  he  enthrones  the  legislator  and  magistrate  above 
the  musician  and  poet.  His  zest  for  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
overpowers  his  own  art,  of  which  he  was  unconscious.  A  ‘  converted 
poet,’  he  was  ruthless  to  the  class  from  which  he  came. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Plato  condemns  the 
youth  of  his  State, — so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  their  studies  lay  in  ‘  music  ’ 
— to  a  desiccated  curriculum.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  accuse  him,  in  his 
eagerness  for  stability  and  his  anxiety  to  remove  from  the  way  of 
youth  whatever  might  possibly  offend  or  corrupt,  of  draining  too 
dry  those  springs  of  initiative,  and  curtailing  too  narrowly  that  free¬ 
dom  of  choice,  which  an  educational  system  should  guide  but  never 
wither.  Perhaps  it  matters  less  in  what  we  are  educated,  than  what 
sort  of  mental  energy  we  develop  in  the  process  ;  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  for  new  modes,  new  authors,  and  new  music  is  after  all  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  a  growing  mind.  We  who  are  middle-aged 
or  old  know  that  “  among  old  poems  there  are  many  that  are  old 
and  good  ”  (802  A)  ;  but  each  must  find  out  the  good  for  himself, 
and  every  young  man  will  wish  to  make  his  own  peculiar  discovery. 
Life  must  be  stable,  but  it,  must  also  grow ;  and  it  can  only  grow  by 
breaking  the  old  founts  and  cutting  new  types.  Art  may  be  a  mode 
of  social  service,  but  it  will  cease  to  be  art  if  it  is  scheduled  too  ex¬ 
actly  to  run  in  the  obvious  channels  of  social  economy.  Dance  and 
song  and  music — poetry,  drama,  art — are  no  channeled  waters  ;  they 
arise,  like  Arethusa,  from  Acroceraunian  mountains,  and  they  make 
their  own  channels  as  they  flow.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  luxurious,  and 
exotic  art  of  the  coterie,  an  art  which  may  be  decadent  and  corrupt¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  it  is  evil  it  will  be  killed  by  the  general  taste — in  which 
Plato  disbelieved,  and  for  which  he  sought  to  substitute  State  regula¬ 
tion — and  it  may  be  left  to  die. 

The  State  Control  of  Education 

Plato  made  his  choice,  and  his  choice  fell  on  State  regulation. 
With  many  of  his  regulations  we  of  this  generation  instinctively 

1  Plato,  with  the  Platonic  quality  of  the  man  of  letters,  seeks  to  import  into  social 
and  artistic  life  the  beauty  of  order  and  the  charm  of  regulation.  Yet  men  of  letters 
do  not  always  regulate  themselves,  and  they  seldom  love  to  be  regulated  by  others. 
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disagree  ; 1  yet  his  general  theory  of  education  remains  not  only  far 
in  advance  of  the  pi’actice  of  his  own  times,  but  also,  in  some  respects, 
ahead  of  our  own.  He  assigns  a  higher  place  to  education,  and  a 
greater  position  to  its  minister,  than  most  modem  States  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing.  The  minister  of  education  in  his  State  is  to  be  a 
man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  married,  and  a  father  of  children,  who  is  to 
be  chosen  from  among  the  guardians  of  the  law  by  an  electoral  body 
composed  of  all  the  magistrates.  His  office,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be 
accounted  the  greatest  of  all  offices ;  and  the  minister  of  education  is 
to  be  the  ‘  prime  minister  ’  of  the  State.  This  has  a  double  reason. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  charge  of  the  children  ;  and  “  the  first  shoot 
of  everything  in  nature,  if  it  makes  a  good  start  on  the  path  towards 
its  natural  excellence,  has  most  to  do  with  the  attainment  of  a  proper 
consummation  ”  (765  E).  In  the  second  place,  he  has  charge  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  “  while  man,  if  he  enjoys  a  right  education  and  a  happy 
endowment,  becomes  most  divine  and  civilised  of  all  living  things, 
he  is  the  most  savage  of  all  the  products  of  the  earth  if  he  is  inade¬ 
quately  or  improperly  trained  ”  (766  A). 

The  functions  of  the  minister  of  education  are  to  direct  adminis¬ 
tration  and  education  in  gymnasia  and  schools,  to  regulate  attendance, 
and  to  supervise  buildings  (764  D).  Directly  under  him  come  the 
judges,  or,  as  we  should  say,  examiners  and  inspectors  (adXodeTcu), 
who  control  competitive  contests  and  award  prizes,  both  in  gymnastics 
and  in  music.  The  musical  examiners,  two  in  number,  are  to  be 
elected  in  the  general  assembly  by  those  interested  in  music,  who  are 
compelled  to  attend  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine ;  and  they  must 
possess  some  special  knowledge  of  music.  The  three  examiners  in 
gymnastics,  which  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  judge,  are 
chosen  by  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  which  members  of  the 
three  first  classes  are  compelled  to  attend,  from  the  members  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  (765  A-C).  While  he  thus  takes  pains  to 
secure  a  proper  minister  of  education  and  proper  examiners  and  in¬ 
spectors,  Plato,  in  a  way  characteristically  Greek,  dismisses  the 
teachers  themselves  in  a  single  phrase.  They  are  to  be  resident 
aliens  ;  and  they  are  to  be  paid  (804  C-D).  The  citizen  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  paid  work,  which  would  be  degrading ;  nor  can  he,  in 
any  case,  be  expected  to  do  such  work  as  elementary  teaching,  which 
general  Greek  opinion  placed  in  a  still  lower  category,  if  that  be  pos- 

1  One  generation  easily  criticises  another;  and  Plato’s  generation  is  twenty-three 
centuries  removed  from  our  own.  By  the  end  of  this  century  our  grand-children  may 
be  living  in  a  socialistic  republic,  and  they  may  think  very  differently  from  us  about 
Plato,  and  about  all  the  past.  In  any  case  we  must  always  remember  that  Plato  wrote 
for  his  generation,  and  not  for  ours.  The  great  State  of  to-day,  where  everything  is  in 
the  mass,  tends  of  its  own  weight  to  routine  and  uniformity.  The  small  States  of  the 
Greek  world  might  be  readily  upset  by  one  eccentric  citizen  or  one  small  innovation — 
the  fifth  book  of  Aristotle’s  Politics  is  full  of  instances — and  besides,  they  were  the 
home  of  mercurial  Greeks,  “  loving  always  some  new  thing”. 
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sible,  than  general  English  opinion  to-day.  The  status  of  the  school¬ 
master  was  apparently  lower  at  Athens  than  that  of  the  craftsman  ; 1 
but  Plato’s  attitude,  if  it  is  easily  explained  by  contemporary  facts, 
is  not  altogether  worthy  of  Plato.  It  is  one  of  the  defects  in  Greek 
educational  theory  that  it  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  function  and 
importance  of  the  teacher ;  it  is  one  of  the  main  differences  in  modern 
educational  theory  that  it  allows  for  the  force  of  personal  ‘  suggestion  ’ 
in  determining  the  growth  of  character,  emphasises  the  influence 
which  the  personality  of  the  teacher  can  exercise,  and  recognises  the 
need  for  raising  his  status  and  improving  his  training.2  . 

If  his  treatment  of  the  teacher  shows  Plato  limited  by  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  age,  he  rises  above  contemporary  prejudices  in  other 
ways.  Athenian  parents  sent  their  children  to  different  teachers  for 
different  subjects  :  Plato  advocates  a  single  school,  in  which  teachers 
are  provided  for  all  subjects  of  instruction  (804  D).  He  has  little 
to  say  about  the  proposal ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  profound  importance. 
The  single  school,  in  which  all  subjects  were  taught  together  by  a 
single  staff,  would  vitalise  teaching,  correlate  and  systematise  curri¬ 
cula,  and  bring  its  members  under  the  influence  of  a  common  tone 
and  tradition.  Here,  it  has  been  said,  Plato  outlines  in  advance  the 
grammar  school  of  the  Middle  Ages  : 3  we  may  add  that  he  pro¬ 
phesies  from  afar  the  public  school  of  to-day — for  his  schools  are 
to  be  linked  with  gymnasia  and  playing-fields.  Another  innovation 
which  he  suggests  is  no  less  important.  Athenian  parents  were  free 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  to  keep  them  from  school,  as  they 
would  :  Plato  advocates  a  system  of  universal  compulsory  education  ; 
“  children  belong  to  the  State  even  more  than  to  their  parents  ” 
(804  E).  Again  (and  this  is  the  most  drastic  of  innovations),  he 
would  have  girls  educated  equally  with  boys — not  kept  indoors,  as 
they  were  at  Athens,  and  trained  into  hot-house  plants,  but  brought 
into  the  open  air  and  the  common  life  of  the  State.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  advocate  coeducation  ;  but  he  definitely  advocates  the  training 
of  both  sexes  on  parallel  lines  alike  in  gymnastics  and  music. 

Primary  Education  in  the  Laws 

The  scheme  of  primary  education  proposed  in  the  Laws  begins 
with  the  cradle.  Children  should  be  carried  in  arms  by  nurses  until 

1  Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas,  p.  81,  quotes  two  passages — one  from  the  De  Corona 
(§  315),  in  which  Demosthenes  seeks  to  insult  Aeschines  by  the  taunt,  “  You  taught 
reading  and  writing:  I  went  to  school”;  and  another  from  Lucian  (Menippus  vel 
Necyom.,  §  17),  who  speaks  of”  beggars  compelled  by  poverty  either  to  sell  kippers,  or 
else  to  teach  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing”. 

2  The  only  requirement  which  Plato  makes  of  the  teacher  is  that  he  should  learn 
and  approve  the  discourses  contained  in  the  Laws  (811  D). 

3  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy ,  p.  3x1.  Plato  suggests  three  sets  of  schools  and 
gymnasia  in  the  centre  of  the  city  (parallel,  one  may  imagine,  to  one  another)  and 
three  sets  of  gymnasia  and  playing-fields  suitable  for  riding  and  archery  outside  the  city 
(804  B). 
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they  are  three  years  old.  They  will  not  grow  straight  if  they  are 
compelled  to  walk  too  soon  ;  and  unless  they  are  carried  about,  and 
moved  up  and  down  (“as  if  they  were  always  at  sea”),  they  will 
neither  thrive  in  body,  and  be  able  to  digest  their  food  (789  D),  nor 
acquire  that  quiet  disposition  of  temper,  and  freedom  from  fits  and 
starts  of  fear,  which  soothing  motion  gives  (791  A).  It  is  a  mark 
of  the  growing  child  to  shout  and  to  jump  :  the  shouting  and  jump¬ 
ing  should  be  gradually  trained,  by  the  use  of  time  and  tune,  into 
singing  and  dancing  (664  E-665  A).  Meanwhile,  during  these  first 
three  years,  children  should  be  neither  indulged  nor  ‘  hardened  ’ : 
the  right  condition  is  the  middle  state,  where  neither  everything 
is  done  to  please  the  child,  nor  unnecessary  rigours  are  used 
(792  C-D).  After  the  age  of  three,  self-will  shows  itself,  and  punish¬ 
ment  may  begin :  games,  too,  are  necessary,  but  children  of  this  age 
have  a  natural  way  of  amusing  themselves,  and  they  find  games  for 
themselves  wherever  they  congregate  (793  E-794  A).1  At  this  age 
children  should  be  taken  by  their  nurses  to  the  village  temples  :  the 
nurses  should  keep  them  in  order  while  they  play,  and  official  matrons 
should  keep  the  nurses  in  order,  and  maintain  the  proprieties 
generally.2  At  the  age  of  six  the  sexes  are  separated  :  henceforth 
boys  are  to  associate  with  boys,  and  girls  with  girls  (794  C).  Studies 
are  now  begun,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  physical  drill.  Boys  are  to 
he  taught  riding,  archery,  and  the  use  of  the  sling  :  girls  are  to  learn 
the  same  exercises.  Plato  emphasises  the  military  object  of  these 
exercises,  and  of  gymnastics  in  general :  ‘  games  ’  are  not  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  as  an  end  in  themselves,  as  but  the  means  for  the  making  of 
a  better  soldier  and  citizen.3  This  is  one  reason  why  girls  are  to  be 
trained  as  much  as  boys :  women,  in  Plato’s  State,  as  well  as  men, 
will  one  day  fight  for  their  country. 

Secondary  Education  in  the  Laws 

The  period  of  physical  drill  and  development  lasts  till  the  age 
of  ten.  Whether  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  any  training  in  music 
Plato  does  not  explain ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  singing 
and  dancing  would  be  joined  with  the  other  physical  exercises  which 
he  mentions.  At  the  age  of  ten  begins  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
the  secondary  stage  of  education.4  Here  the  scene  shifts  from  the 

1  The  regulation  of  games  which  Plato  proposes  is  apparently  for  children  of  an 
older  growth. 

2  One  may  compare  with  this  provision  for  the  social  intercourse  of  children 
Plato’s  suggestion  of  regular  meeting-places  for  young  men  and  maidens  (supra,  p.  328). 
In  its  way,  again,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  modern  kindergarten. 

3  If  Plato  emphasises  the  military  purpose  of  physical  training  that  is  not  because 
he  is  a  militarist  (cf.  supra,  p.  300).  He  is  anxious  that  gymnastics  should  have  a 
purpose,  and  be  limited  and  controlled  by  that  purpose,  instead  of  being  pursued  (as  it 
tended  to  be  in  Greece)  to  an  excessive  degree  for  itself. 

4  The  first  stage,  from  six  to  ten,  may  be  called  primary,  succeeding  as  it  does  to 
the  kindergarten  stage  between  the  age  of  three  and  that  of  six.  But  though  it  may  be 
called  primary,  we  mustremember  that  it  does  not  include  the  three  R’s.  Plato,  like 
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child  to  the  schoolboy — that  “  most  unmanageable  of  all  animals, 
who,  just  because  he  possesses  (what  other  animals  do  not  possess)  a 
spring  of  thought,  still  turbid  and  unsettled,  is  full  of  wiles,  full  of 
sharpness,  and  very  full  of  impertinence  ”  (808  D).  He  needs  firm 
bits  and  bridles — a  tutor,  or  TraiSaycoyos,  to  escort  him  to  school  and 
watch  his  behaviour ;  teachers  and  studies  to  chasten  him,  “  as  free¬ 
men  are  chastened” ;  and  Plato  would  even  assign  to  any  citizen  the 
right  to  correct  him  (and  his  tutor  and  teacher  too) ,  “  as  men  correct 
slaves”.  He  must  be  up  and  away  to  school  by  daybreak  (most  of 
us  sleep  too  long,  writes  Plato,  perhaps  finding  sleep  less  necessary  in 
his  old  age)  :  life  is  short,  and  a  perfect,  or  even  a  satisfactory,  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  very  long  matter.  This  may  seem  strenuous,  and  likely 
to  be  unpopular  with  the  ‘  most  unmanageable  of  all  animals  ’ ;  but 
Plato’s  demands  on  the  schoolboy  are  in  practice  not  very  heavy. 
He  must  study  literature,  and  therefore  learn  to  read  and  write :  he 
must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  lyre:  he  must  master  ‘calcu¬ 
lations,’  which  include  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  so 
far  as  they  are  required  for  war  and  in  household  management  and 
civic  affairs,  and  the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  they  are 
needed  for  the  understanding  of  the  calendar  (809  D). 

This  stage  of  education  thus  embraces  three  subjects — literature  ; 
music ;  and  elementary  mathematics.  The  study  of  literature  is  to 
last  for  the  three  years  from  ten  to  thirteen  :  the  study  of  music  is 
to  begin  at  thirteen  and  to  last  till  sixteen  :  Plato  does  not  explain 
the  age  at  which  the  study  of  elementary  mathematics  is  to  begin, 
but  it  ends,  like  the  study  of  music,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  study 
of  literature  includes  learning  to  read  and  write — the  latter  need  not, 
however,  be  pushed  to  any  painful  reach  of  perfection — and  the  get¬ 
ting  by  heart  of  the  classics  of  Greek  literature.  Here,  we  are  told, 
educational  practice  varies  :  some  would  set  boys  to  learn  by  heart 
whole  poets  :  others,  again,  select  a  chrestomathy  (810  E-811  A). 
Plato  inclines  to  the  latter  practice  :  the  poets  (as  has  already  been 
urged  in  the  Republic )  have  not  said  all  things  well,  and  if  this  is 
the  case,  much  study  of  poetry  is  a  danger  to  the  young.  But  be¬ 
sides  poetry  there  is  also  prose.  This  is  a  difficult  matter’.  There 
are  many  dangerous  writings  in  prose — the  writings,  one  may  guess, 
of  the  scientists  and  the  Sophists :  historians  are  never  mentioned  by 
Piato.  Ever  prepared  to  exalt  the  legislator,  Plato  finds  a  ready 
remedy  for  the  difficulty.  The  discourses  contained  in  the  Laws  are 
of  an  admirable  tendency  :  no  better  pattern  could  be  set  before  the 
minister  of  education ;  and  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  if  teachers  are 
required  to  learn  and  approve  these  discourses,  and  any  of  a  similar 

Aristotle  afterwards,  protracts  the  period  of  simple  physical  training  much  longer  than 
we  do.  In  the  same  way  we  have  to  remember  that  the  secondary  stage,  from  ten  to 
sixteen,  in  some  ways  corresponds  to  our  primary  stage ;  it  includes  the  three  R’s,  with 
the  addition  of  geometry,  some  astronomy,  and  music. 
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character,  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  jus  docendi,  and  if  pupils, 
again,  are  required  to  learn  them  from  their  teachers  (811  D-E). 
They  will  thus  be  trained  in  the  laws  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Laws ;  and  the  way  to  that  civic  excellence  which  is  the 
end  of  education  will  be  patent  and  easy  to  tread.1 

Music,  so  far  as  it  enters  into  song  and  dance,  has  already  been 
studied  before  the  age  of  ten.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  begins  the 
study  of  what  may  be  called  instrumental  music.  Plato  does  not 
explain  whether  boys  (and  girls)  should  be  taught  to  play  on  the 
lyre,  or  only  to  learn  its  different  notes,  to  tune  it,  and  to  follow  the 
playing  of  others  (812  D-E)  ;  but  he  is  clear  that  the  music  they 
study  should  be  simple,  and  should  involve  no  complications,  “  when 
the  strings  give  one  set  of  notes,  and  the  composer  of  the  melody 
another  ”,  What  he  is  most  concerned  to  urge,  whether  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  songs  or  with  instrumental  music,  is  that  all  musical  com¬ 
positions  shall  be  morally  suitable  (812  C).  Musical  compositions 
are  imitations  (opcoicofuiTa),  and  what  they  imitate  is  the  states  or 
affections  (TraOrf/jLara)  of  the  soul.  Now  any  musical  imitation  of  an 
affection  of  the  soul  acts  in  turn  on  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  and  sug¬ 
gests  to,  or  “  charms  into,”  his  soul  a  similar  affection.  If  it  be  the 
copy  of  a  noble  affection  of  the  soul,  it  challenges  and  invites  the 
hearer  to  become  like  its  own  original,  following,  under  the  influence 
of  the  copy,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  true  nobility  (812  B).2  Music 
has  a  special  efficacy  in  inducing  such  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
soul,  because  it  is  the  finest  of  all  the  imitative  arts — because  the 
copies  it  produces  are  nearest  to  the  original,  and  present  the 
original  with  the  most  living  truth ;  and  because,  again,  it  gives 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  associating  pleasure  most  closely  with  the 
original  it  copies  disposes  us  most  to  like  and  to  copy  that  original. 
There  is  no  greater  organ  of  habituation  than  music :  there  is  no 
influence  more  potent  in  attuning  men’s  feelings  to  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  (659  D-E).  But  if  it  thus  is  the  most  live  of  all  the  currents  of 
suggestion,  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  controlled  and 
made  to  convey  the  right  suggestion.  It  must  not  be  appraised  by 
its  aesthetic  quality — that  is  to  say,  by  the  pleasure  which  it  gives ; 
for  pleasure  is  only  an  incident  or  concomitant  of  its  action — it  must 

1  Freeman  ( Schools  of  Hellas,  pp.  109,  212)  notes  that  possibly  the  music-masters 
of  Athens  taught  “  the  metrical  version,  set  to  music,  of  the  Athenian  laws,  which  was 
ascribed  to  Solon,”  and  quotes  from  Plato’s  Protagoras  (326  D)  the  statement  that 
“when  boys  leave  school,  the  city  compels  them  to  learn  the  laws”.  Plato  is  per¬ 
haps  thinking  of  the  preambles  rather  than  the  laws  themselves  ;  and  some  of  these  are 
noble  writing. 

a  There  are  thus  three  stages  or  factors — (1)  the  original  irderjjus  :  (2)  the  musical 
ufiolwfxa :  (3)  the  sympathetic  ira.6r\pa  which  this  induces.  The  argument  on  music 
and  its  ethical  character  is  expounded  in  Book  II  of  the  Lares  (the  “book  of  music,”  as 
Book  X  is  the  “book  of  theology”),  especially  in  667-8.  The  Protagoras  (and,  of 
course,  the  Republic)  expresses  a  similar  view  of  the  effects  of  music  (326  A-B).  It 
may  be  added  that  Plato’s  theory  of  music,  like  much  of  his  general  theory  of  education, 
is  adopted  and  adapted  by  Aristotle  in  the  Politics  (Book  VIII). 
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be  judged  by  the  moral  value  of  the  original  it  copies  and  the  moral 
effects  which  it  therefore  exercises.  That  is  why  the  music  to  be 
taught  in  the  State  of  the  Laws  must  be  such  as  a  sound  moral 
judgment  approves  (659  A) ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Plato 
would  institute  a  body  of  judges  over  the  age  of  fifty  to  judge  the 
value  of  musical  compositions,  and  would  fix  their  types  for  ever  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  of  Egypt. 

When  he  begins  to  treat  of  mathematical  studies  in  detail  (817  E- 
822  B),  Plato  premises  that  they  need  not  be  rigorously  pursued, 
except  by  a  few — the  young  associates,  as  one  may  conjecture,  of  the 
nocturnal  council.  They  must  be  pursued  “  so  far  as  is  necessary  ”  ; 
and  this  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  said  before,  to  mean  that 
they  must  be  pursued  so  far  as  they  are  practically  useful  in  war  or 
for  household  management  and  civic  affairs.  But  Plato — teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Academy,  and  prophet  of  number  and  its  pro¬ 
perties — could  hardly  he  satisfied  long  with  such  a  limitation.  Egypt, 
he  soon  complains,  puts  Greece  to  shame.  Egyptian  children  begin 
to  learn  mathematics  as  soon  as  they  learn  their  ABC :  they  play 
“  in  numbers,”  and  carry  mathematics  into  their  games  :  their  teachers 
free  them  early  from  that  ignorance  of  geometry,  which  seems  to  be 
a  natural  property  of  the  human  mind,  but  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is 
disgraceful.  Compared  with  the  Egyptians  the  Greeks  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  men:  they  have  the  stupidity  of  pigs  (819  D).  In 
geometry,  for  instance,  they  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the 
three  dimensions  are  always  commensurable  ;  they  have  no  inkling  of 
the  problem  of  incommensurability.  Here  Plato  seems  to  demand  a 
degree  of  geometrical  knowledge  transcending  the  canon  of  practical 
utility;  and  he  leaves  that  canon  still  further  behind  when  he  comes 
to  treat  of  astronomy.  He  accuses  the  Greeks  of  libelling,  in  their 
ignorance,  the  great  deities  of  Sun  and  Moon.  They  speak  of  them, 
and  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  as  planets  or  irregular  wanderers  :  they 
fail  to  see  that  in  spite  of  all  their  apparent  irregularities  they  move 
in  regular  circular  orbits  (821  B  :  822  A).  To  Plato,  who  believed  that 
the  regular  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
a  directing  mind,  and  proved  the  being  of  God,  this  was  more  than 
error,  and  more  even  than  libel :  it  was  blasphemy.  True  religion 
demands  a  study  of  true  astronomy  ;  and  that  study  must  be  carried 
to  the  point  where  the  student  begins  to  see  the  “  being  and  the 
operation  of  God  ”.  “  If  it  is  true  that  the  heavenly  bodies  really 

move  in  circular  orbits,  and  this  can  be  proved,  astronomy  must  be 
learned  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  this  truth  ” 
(822  C).  Thus  in  the  issue  Plato  requires  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy  necessary  for  following  the  calendar,  but  also  the  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  for  grasping  the  basic  truth  of  his  religious  creed.1 

1  This  passage  in  the  Laws  (821  B-822  C)  raised  the  interesting  and  vexed  question 
whether  Plato  was  a  Copernican  before  Copernicus,  and  believed  that  the  earth  moved 
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During  the  period  in  which  the  studies  of  literature,  music,  and 
mathematics  are  being  pursued,  we  must  presume  that  the  gymnastic 
training,  which  began  at  the  age  of  six  and  occupied,  along  with 
singing  and  dancing,  the  years  between  six  and  ten,  is  being  steadily 
continued.  Boys  and  girls  are  serving,  during  the  years  of  secondary 
education,  in  what  we  may  almost  call  an  officers  training  corps: 
they  are  learning  archery  and  slinging :  they  are  taught  the  drill 
both  of  light  and  of  heavy  infantry  :  they  are  practised  in  manoeuvres, 
marches,  and  camps  (813  D-E).  All  this,  we  are  told,  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  gymnastics ;  and  since  gymnastics  is  an  essential  part  of 
education,  we  may  say  that  military  training  is  an  essential  part  of 
Plato’s  educational  scheme.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  except  for  those 
few  who  pursue  the  study  of  higher  mathematics,  education  would 
seem  to  be  completed  :  there  is  no  indication,  at  any  rate,  of  any 
further  training.  Yet  it  is  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  that  a 
young  man  may  marry  (772  E)  ;  and  twenty-five  is  the  earliest  age 
at  which  a  young  man  may  begin  to  serve  as  an  associate  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  country  in  their  peregrinations  (760  C).  Plato 
leaves  a  gap  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  that  of  twenty-five  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fill  this  gap,  even  if  we  assume  that  much  of  the  system 
of  military  training  may  belong  to  this  interval.  It  is  particularly 
difficult  to  see  why  Plato  fixes  the  age  of  the  young  associates  of  the 
rural  inspectors  as  high  as  twenty-five.  At  Athens  young  men 
came  of  age  (to  the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  being  recognised  as  owners 
of  property)  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  for  the  next  two  years,  under 
the  name  of  Ephebi,  they  were  put  through  a  course  of  military 
training.  We  are  dependent,  for  our  knowledge  of  this  training,  on 
inscriptions  and  literary  evidence  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  posterior,  therefore,  to  the  age  of  Plato.  We 
learn  from  this  evidence  that  the  Ephebi  of  each  tribe,  under  the 
control  of  a  disciplinary  officer  (cra></>powa-T?;?),  served  for  their  first 
year  on  garrison  duty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  and  acted 
during  their  second  year,  under  the  name  of  Peripoli,  as  a  moving 
patrol  in  Attica  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  During  the  two 
years’  course  the  Ephebi  of  each  tribe  messed  together  :  the  discip¬ 
linary  officer  of  each  company  received  an  allowance  for  each  man 
under  his  command,  and  provided  the  necessary  rations.1  There  are 
obvious  analogies  between  this  system  and  the  system  of  peregrinations 
of  the  rural  inspectors  and  their  associates  which  Plato  suggests  in  the 

in  a  regular  orbit  round  the  sun.  We  are  probably  justified  in  holding  that  Plato 
believed  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  :  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  also  believed  that 
it  moved  round  the  sun.  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  in  the  next  century,  certainly  held  that 
view  (cf.  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy ,  pp.  347-8  ;  and  Ritter’s  Commentary,  pp.  228-50). 

1  The  institution  of  the  Ephebi  is  described  by  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  pp.  826-8, 
and  by  Freeman,  Schools  of  Hellas,  c.  vii.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  if  Piato,  in  the 
Republic,  first  sketched  the  curriculum  of  a  university,  it  is  the  Athenian  Ephebate,  and 
not  the  Platonic  Academy,  which  actually  “  gives  birth  to  the  first  University,”  when 
it  passes  from  a  military  system  into  a  system  of  university  education  (Freeman,  op. 
cit.,  p.  220). 
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Laws  (760  B-763  C).  On  Plato’s  system  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  sup¬ 
plies  a  body  of  sixty  young  men  as  associates  of  the  five  rural  inspectors 
of  each  tribe  :  the  inspectors  and  their  associates  make  a  double  patrol 
of  the  country  in  two  successive  years,  staying  for  a  month  in  each 
year  in  each  of  the  tribal  districts  :  they  mess  together,  and  wait  on 
one  another.  The  associates  are  under  military  discipline :  leave  of 
absence  is  difficult  to  obtain  :  absence  without  leave  is  a  serious  offence. 
The  functions  of  the  patrol  are  partly  military,  and  partly  civilian : 
they  are  to  protect  the  frontiers  by  trenches  and  fortifications  ;  to 
keep  the  roads  in  order,  with  a  view  to  military  requirements  ;  to 
control  the  flow  of  water,  and  to  devise  proper  methods  of  irrigation. 
The  whole  system  is  intended  both  to  give  the  members  of  the  patrol 
some  knowledge  of  field  service  and  of  the  military  geography  of  their 
country,  and  to  improve  the  face  of  the  country  itself  by  proper  civil 
and  military  engineering.  Its  analogies  with  the  Athenian  system 
admit  of  different  explanations.  If  the  Athenian  system,  in  the  form 
which  has  been  described,  already  existed  in  the  days  of  Plato,  he  was 
copying  that  system  in  the  Laws.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  form 
only  came  into  existence  after  his  time,  and  if  it  represents  an  Athenian 
revival  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338  b.c.),  Athens 
was  copying  the  system  advocated  by  Plato,  and  one  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions  was  realised  in  his  own  city  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.1 

The  Athenian  Ephebate  passed  ultimately  into  the  University  of 
Athens ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  parallel  institution 
in  Plato’s  Laws  as  a  system  of  university  education.  The  Laws 
describes  primary  and  secondary  education  :  it  stops  short  of  the 
final  stage.  It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  Laws,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  reason  to  notice,  Plato  speaks  of  the  subject  of  education 
as  “  raised  afresh  by  the  argument  He  has  invented  the  nocturnal 
council  :  he  has  spoken  of  the  studies  which  its  members  will  need  :  it 
remains  to  give  some  account  of  those  higher  or  university  studies 
which  will  correspond  to  the  programme  of  advanced  studies  set  forth 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Republic.  But  the  Laws  was  never  finished, 
and  that  account  was  never  given.  We  can  only  compare  the  two 
dialogues  so  far  as  they  cover  common  ground,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
both  concerned  with  the  earlier  stages  of  education.  The  Laws 
is  much  more  detailed,  and  in  many  respects  much  more  practical, 
than  the  Republic.  Plato  moves  less  in  the  domain  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples  :  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  Idea  of  the  Good  :  he  has  much 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Wilamowitz,  Staat  und  Gesellschaft,  p.  127:  “After  the 
disaster  of/Iharonea,  with  an  obvious  reference  to  Plato’s  Laws,  Athens  attempted  to 
bring  its  youth  under  discipline  by  a  strict  course  of  two  years’  military  service  ”  (cf. 
also  Aristoteles  und  Athen ,  1.,  pp.  191  sqq.).  Bury  adopts  the  same  view.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  so  far  as  Plato’s  own  references  go,  they  are  to  Sparta,  and  not  to 
Athens.  He  describes  the  rural  inspectors  and  their  associates  as  upunroi  (though,  he 
adds,  the  name  hardly  matters — 763  B) ;  and  this  suggests  the  Spartan  Kpwrrrol  who  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty  policed  the  country  of  Sparta  and  kept  watch  over 
the  Helots  (cf.  Laws ,  633  C). 
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to  say  of  the  actual  child.  He  is  interested  in  its  physiology  and  its 
psychology :  he  traces  its  growth  from  the  infant  to  the  schoolboy, 
and  from  the  schoolboy  to  the  young  man.  He  goes  deeply  into  the 
essence  of  music  :  he  is  interested  in  mathematics  not  as  a  propaedeutic 
to  Ideas,  but  in  its  practical  application  and  its  bearing  on  human 
life :  he  expounds  a  detailed  system  of  regular  military  training.  He 
pays  good  heed  to  the  administration  of  education  ;  and  nothing  in 
the  Laws  is  more  striking,  or  perhaps  more  valuable,  than  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  organised  school,  his  belief  in  compulsory  education, 
and  his  plea  for  the  education  of  girls. 

The  treatment  of  education  in  the  Laws  illusti-ates — what  indeed 
the  treatment  of  many  other  subjects  in  the  Laws  also  shows — the 
fund  of  practical  wisdom,  the  knowledge  of  actual  life,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  detail,  which  Plato  in  his  old  age  possessed.  The  study  of 
the  Laws  is  generally  neglected  in  our  English  Universities.  From 
a  literary  point  of  view  the  neglect  is  natural.  The  argument 
wanders:  the  exposition  is  diffuse  :  the  Greek  is  often  obscure.  Yet 
if  we  look  to  the  substance,  we  find  a  mellow  wisdom,  which  often 
goes  beyond  the  glowing  ardours  of  the  Republic ;  and  among  all 
the  sands  there  are  constant  oases.  Passage  upon  passage  of  pro¬ 
found  insight  alternates  with  aridity — none,  perhaps,  more  sublime 
than  those  which  occur  in  the  tenth  book ;  and  in  some  of  them,  if 
not  in  all,  there  is  beauty  as  well  as  power.1  Even  the  desert  tracts 
are  full  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions ;  and  those  who  have 
studied  the  Laws  have  seldom  gone  away  empty-handed.  Aristotle 
drew  from  it  much  of  the  substance  of  his  Politics,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  sketch  of  an  ideal  State  and  the  theory  of  education  contained 
in  its  last  two  books.  The  Utopia  of  More  is  based  on  the  Laws  as 
well  as  on  the  Republic.  Many  of  the  lessons  which  Rousseau 
essays  to  teach  in  the  Contrat  Social  find  their  parallel,  and  prob¬ 
ably  their  origin,  in  Plato’s  Laws} 


NOTE 

The  Debt  of  Aristotle  to  the  Law's 

The  general  debt  which  the  writer  of  the  Potilics  owes  to  the  wrriter 
of  the  Laws  must  strike  every  reader  of  both.  Aristotle,  who  was  born 
about  384  b.c.,  and  came  to  Athens  as  a  student  about  367,  must  have 
come  under  Plato’s  influence  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Laws. 
The  parallels  between  the  Politics  and  the  Laws  are  numerous.  (1)  Aris¬ 
totle  repeats  Plato’s  conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  law,  and  his  de¬ 
scription  of  rulers  as  “  guardians  of  the  law  ”  and  its  “  servants  ” 

1  A  chrestomathy  of  Plato  would  include  many  of  these  passages — e.g.  875  (on 
law) :  889-90  (on  law  and  nature) ;  903-5  (“  All  the  world’s  a  scheme  ’’). 

2  The  debt  of  More  and  of  Rousseau  to  the  Laws  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix. 
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( Politics ,  hi.  16,  §  4  :  1287,  a  21).  (2)  The  famous  passage  in  the  Politics 

(i.  2,  §  14-1 6  :  1253,  a  25-39),  in  which  Aristotle  asserts  that  man  with¬ 
out  a  State  and  its  law  is  either  a  god  or  a  beast,  is  singularly  like  a  fine 
passage  in  the  Laws  (874  E-875  D  :  cf.  766  A),  not  only  in  thought  but  also 
in  expression.  It  almost  looks  as  if  Aristotle  was  writing  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Laws  before  him.  (3)  In  his  description  of  the  development 
of  the  State  from  the  family,  and  of  the  patriarchal  character  of  early 
States  ( Politics ,  i.  2,  §  6-8  :  1252,  b  16-27),  Aristotle  follows  the  same  line 
as  Plato  in  Book  III  of  the  Laws  (6 80  B-E) ;  and  he  makes  the  same 
quotation  from  Homer  about  the  Cyclopes  as  Plato.  (4)  He  repeats 
Plato’s  argument  that  war  is  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  not  (as  it  was  made 
at  Sparta)  an  end  in  itself  (cf.  Politics,  vn.  2-3  with  Laws,  i.  626  A-630  C). 
(5)  The  emphasis  laid  by  Aristotle  on  habituation,  both  in  the  Ethics  and 
in  the  chapters  of  Book  VII  of  the  Politics  which  treat  of  education,  finds 
its  parallel  in  the  second  book  of  the  Laws  (653).  (6)  The  theory  of  the 

mixed  constitution,  and  the  references  to  Sparta  as  a  type  of  that  consti¬ 
tution,  are  common  to  the  Politics  and  the  Laws.  (7)  Aristotle’s  views 
about  the  importance  of  agriculture,  and  about  retail  trade  and  interest, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics,  are  almost  identical  with  those  enunciated 
by  Plato  at  the  end  of  Book  VIII  and  the  beginning  of  Book  XI  of  the 
Laws.  Similarly  a  suggestion  made  in  the  Laws,  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  ardcns,  the  rich  should  voluntarily  share  with  the  poor  (v. 
736  D-E),  recurs  in  the  Politics  (vi.  5,  §  10,  1320,  b  7-1 1).  (8)  Finally, 

the  parallels  between  Books  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Politics,  in  which  Aristotle 
constructs  his  ideal  State,  and  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  Laivs, 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  curious,  and  suggestive,  that 
when  Aristotle  depicts  his  best  he  should  copy  Plato’s  second  best.  I 
have  collected  over  a  dozen  instances,  which  include  the  following  :  (a) 
the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  ideal  State  should  be  near  the 
sea  (vii.  6)  is  based  upon  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Laws,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourth  book ;  ( b )  the  provision  that  every  citizen  should  have 
two  lots,  one  near  the  city  and  one  near  the  frontier  (Laws,  745),  while  it 
is  criticised  in  Book  II  of  the  Politics  ( 10,  §  15:  1265,  b  24-6),  is  adopted 
in  Book  VII  (10,  §  11:  1330,  a  14-18)  ;  (c)  the  description  of  the  buildings 
and  aspect  of  the  city  (vii.  12,  §  2-3  :  1330,  a  24-30)  tallies  with  the  Laws 
(778);  but  Aristotle  mentions  (vii.  11,  §  8-11  :  1330,  b  32-1331,  a  10), 
and  rejects,  Plato’s  proposal  to  dispense  with  any  walls  (Laws,  778-779)  > 
(d)  in  speaking  of  the  country  Aristotle  reproduces  (vii.  12,  §  8,  1331,  b  15- 
16)  Plato’s  proposal  of  “  inspectors  of  the  country”  (dypovo/xoi)  with  guard¬ 
houses  and  common  tables  (Laws,  760-762);  (e)  the  scheme  of  education 
in  Book  VII  of  the  Politics  is  propounded  with  constant  reference  to  the 
Laws  ;  and  just  as  Plato  defends  compulsory  education  on  the  ground  that 
children  belong  to  the  State  rather  than  to  their  parents  (804  D),  so  Aris¬ 
totle  argues  for  common  public  education  on  the  ground  that  no  citizen 
belongs  to  himself,  for  all  belong  to  the  State  (vm.  1,  §  3-4 ;  1337,  a  21- 
29) ;  (f)  finally — a  striking  instance — just  as  Plato  (934-935)  proceeds, 
after  legislating  against  abusive  language  (KaKyjyopta),  to  discuss  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  admitting  comedy  into  his  State,  so  Aristotle,  after  making  provi¬ 
sions  against  alo-)(po\oyla,  proceeds  to  treat  of  comedy  (vii.  17,  §  8-11  : 
1330,  b  2-23). 
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The  conclusion  which  follows  is  that  while  Aristotle,  in  the  beginning 
of  Book  1 1  of  the  Politics,  criticises  both  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  (the 
former  in  greater,  the  latter  in  less  detail),  he  was  really  much  more 
interested  in  the  Laws  ;  and  while  he  was  largely  indebted  to  the  Laws 
for  his  general  theory  of  politics,  he  was  under  the  greatest  debt  to  the 
Laws  in  his  picture  of  an  ideal  State.  If  Aristotle  wrote  the  Politics,  and 
arranged  the  content  under  the  categories  and  in  the  scheme  of  his  own 
philosophy,  Plato  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  content.  There  is  as  little 
absolutely  new  in  the  Politics  as  there  is  in  (let  us  say)  Magna  Carta. 
Neither  is  meant  to  be  new  :  both  are  meant  to  codify  previous  develop¬ 
ment. 


Appendix 


THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  PLATO’S  POLITICAL  THEORY 

§  1.  'I  “'OR  a  thousand  years,  the  Republic  has  no  history  :  for  a  thou- 
rH  sand  years  it  simply  disappeared.  From  the  days  of  Proclus, 
JL  the  Neo-Platonist  of  the  fifth  century,  almost  until  the  days 
of  Marsilio  Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  Republic  was  practically  a  lost  book.  It  is  said  of  Proclus  that  he 
used  to  assert,  that  “  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
knowledge  of  men,  for  the  present,  all  ancient  books  except  the  Timceus 
and  the  Sacred  Oracles  ”.1  His  wish  was  fulfilled.  What  the  Middle  Ages 
knew  of  Plato  came  from  a  Latin  translation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Timceus , 
made  by  Chalcidius  in  the  fourth  century,  and  from  the  references  in 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  Macrobius,  in  Apuleius’  De  Dogmate 
Platociis,  and  in  Boethius’  De  Consolatione  Philosophi,  the  great  commonplace 
book  on  which  so  many  generations  drew.2  Something  of  the  Repiiblic  was 
contained  in  Cicero’s  De  Republica.  Along  with  the  praise  of  the  mixed 
constitution,  which  Cicero  had  borrowed  from  later  Greek  writers,  the  De 
Republica  contains  a  translation  of  Plato’s  sketch  of  democracy,  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  picture  of  tyranny,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  an 
adaptation  of  the  myth  of  Er,  which  greatly  influenced  later  thought,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  Petrarch’s  hopes  of  heaven.3  St.  Augustine,  though 
he  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  quotes  largely  from 
the  De  Republica  in  his  own  De  Civitate  Dei  (a  picture,  like  Plato’s  Repub¬ 
lic,  of  a  city  in  the  heavens) ;  and  he  helped  in  this  way  to  preserve  the 
Platonic  tradition.  The  De  Consolatione  Philosophi  of  Boethius  is  as  much 
inspired  by  Platonism  as  is  the  De  Civitate  Dei  by  what  may  be  called 
Hebraism  ;  but,  though  Boethius  quotes  the  Republic  occasionally,  and 
especially  the  text  “  on  kings  becoming  philosophers  or  philosophers 
kings,”  4  the  theme  of  his  book  comes  from  the  Timceus.  And,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  one  treatise  of  Plato  which  they  possessed,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  “something  craggy  to  break  their  minds  upon,”  the  thinkers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  continued  to  cling  to  the  Timceus.  The  legend  of 
Atlantis  became  a  great  “matter,”  and  Bacon’s  New  Atlantis  is  a  relic  of 
its  influence.5 

1  Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  pp.  366-7. 

a  John  the  Scot  knew  Greek,  and  quotes  the  Timceus  in  Latin  which  is  not  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Chalcidius;  while  Henry  Aristippus,  the  deacon  of  Catana,  translated  the 
Meno  and  the  Phcedo  in  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

3  Burckhardt,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  p.  546.  4 1.,  c.  iv. 

8  The  legend  of  Atlantis  is  mentioned  in  the  Timceus  (24  E-25  D).  The  fuller  ac¬ 

count,  of  course,  comes  in  the  Critias. 
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During  the  thousand  years  in  which  the  Republic  slept,  its  influence 
was  not  dead.  The  Realists  who  believed  in  universalia  which  were  realm 
ante  rem,  if  they  drew  directly  from  the  Timceus ,  were  also  unconsciously 
indebted  to  the  Republic.  And  there  was  still  more  of  Plato  alive  in  the 
Middle  Ages  than  his  Ideas.  “Great  part  of  the  educational  furniture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  .  .  .  may  be  found  already  in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  The 
Four  Cardinal  Virtues  of  popular  doctrine  in  the  Middle  Ages,  familiar  in 
preaching  and  allegory,  are  according  to  the  division  and  arrangement 
adopted  by  Plato.  ...  It  might  be  fanciful  to  derive  the  three  estates 
— oratores,  bellatores,  laboralores — from  the  Republic,  though  nowhere  in 
history  are  the  functions  of  the  three  Platonic  orders  of  the  Sages,  the 
Warriors,  and  the  Commons  more  clearly  understood  than  in  the  mediaeval 
theory  of  the  Estates  as  it  is  expounded,  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Piers 
Plowman.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  origin  of  the  mediaeval 
classification  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  The  Quadrivium  is  drawn  out  in  the  Re¬ 
public  in  the  description  of  the  studies  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy, 
and  Music,  though  Plato  does  not  allow  the  mediaeval  classification  of  Dia¬ 
lectic  as  a  Trivial  Art  along  with  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  Furthermore, 
the  vision  of  Er  the  Pamphylian  is  ancestor  ...  to  the  mediaeval  records 
of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.”  1 

The  analogies  between  Platonic  doctrine  and  mediaeval  theory  and 
practice  go  still  deeper.  The  communism  of  the  Republic  had  not  only  its 
parallel  in  the  communism  of  the  monastic  system,  under  which  a  farming 
class  of  villeins  paid  part  of  their  produce  for  the  common  consumption  of 
monks  who  protected  them  by  their  prayers  :  it  was  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  affected  the  canonical  theory  of  property.  By 
nature,  Gratian  taught,  all  things  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  though, 
since  the  Fall,  the  law  of  nature  has  had  to  yield  place  to  positive  law, 
and  positive  law  recognises  private  property,  as  a  necessary  concession 
and  remedy  to  the  sinful  passion  of  greed  entailed  by  the  Fall,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  no  man  should  take  more  property  than  he  needs,  and 
that  all  men  have  only  a  title  to  possession  so  long  as  they  make  a  right 
use  of  what  they  possess.  To  prove  that  communism  is  ideal  Gratian  not 
only  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem  :  he  also 
cites  Plato.  “  Hence  it  is  that  in  Plato  that  State  is  said  to  be  ordered 
most  justly,  in  which  each  member  is  ignorant  of  any  private  affections  ”  : 
“  it  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  who  said  that  the  goods  of  friends 
should  be  in  common”.2  A  still  deeper  affinity  between  Plato’s  theory 
and  mediaeval  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  analogy  between  the  whole  ideal 
State  of  the  Republic  and  the  mediaeval  Church.  Alike  in  organisation 
and  in  function  the  two  touch  and  blend.  If  Plato  organised  the  State 
of  the  Republic  in  three  classes,  and  set  the  highest  class  of  philosopher- 
kings  to  control  the  rest,  the  mediaeval  Church  organised  her  members  in 
the  three  classes  of  clerici,  regulares,  and  laid,  and  she  set  the  clergy,  and 
especially  the  Pope  as  the  head  and  fountain  of  all  clerical  power,  to  con- 

1  W.  P.  Ker,  The  Dark  Ages,  pp.  26-7. 

5  See  Carlyle,  Mediceval  Political  Theory  in  the  West,  11.  pp.  136-7.  In  a  previous 
note  (p.  210  n.  1)  I  have  sought  to  suggest  the  affinity  which  may  be  traced  between 
the  programme  of  the  Republic  and  that  of  Gregory  VII. 
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trol  the  other  classes.1  If  Plato  required  his  philosopher-kings  to  control 
every  reach  of  life  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  principle  of  the  Good,  the 
mediaeval  Church  set  herself  equally  to  control,  in  the  light  of  Christian 
principle,  each  and  every  activity  of  her  members — war  and  international 
relations  ;  industry  and  commerce ;  literature  and  study.  Last,  and 
deepest  perhaps  of  all  the  testimonia  animae  naturaliter  Platonicae  which 
the  Middle  Ages  furnish,  are  the  analogies,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  between  the  polity  of  the  Laws,  in  the  development  on  which 
it  enters  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  general  mediaeval  polity. 
It  was  said  above  2  that  the  end  of  the  Laws  is  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  When  we  remember  the  religious  doctrines,  and  the  religious  per¬ 
secution,  of  the  tenth  book  ;  when  we  remember  the  nocturnal  council 
conversing  with  heretics  in  the  house  of  reformation  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  we  may  see  that  the  saying  is  not  without  justification.  And 
yet,  even  while  we  remember  these  analogies,  we  must  remember  another 
thing.  They  are  spontaneous  analogies.  The  Middle  Ages  were  not 
following  Plato :  they  were  following  their  own  way.  That  way  coin¬ 
cided,  at  many  points,  with  the  way  Plato  had  trodden  before  ;  but  the 
coincidence  was  accidental.  The  only  direct  effects  of  Plato  in  the 
Middle  Ages  are  those  which  flowed  from  the  study  of  the  Timceus,  from 
the  tradition  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of  Universals,  and,  it  may  perhaps 
be  added,  from  the  Platonic  element  in  Augustinian  theology.3  The 
curriculum  of  the  mediaeval  University  may  correspond  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Republic  ;  but  it  was  the  curriculum  of  the 
mediaeval  University  not  because  it  corresponded  with  the  curriculum  of 
the  Republic,  but  because  it  had  been  for  centuries  the  actual  staple  of 
education. 

§  2.  With  the  Renaissance  came  a  new  birth  of  the  Republic.  The 
Platonism  of  the  Florentine  Academy  and  the  circle  which  gathered 
round  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  indeed  Neo- Platonic ;  but  in  the  little  farm 
at  Monteveechio  Ficino  had  completed  by  1477  his  translation  of  Plato’s 
writings  into  Latin.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
that  we  seem  to  find  the  Plato  of  the  Republic  redivivus.4  The  Utopia  has 
many  references  to  the  Republic ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  advocates  com¬ 
munity  of  property  and  the  emancipation  of  women.  But  whatever 
stimulus  its  author  may  have  owed  to  the  Republic,  the  Utopia  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  independent  treatise.5 6  While  in  Plato  there  is  no  little  asceti¬ 
cism,  in  More  there  is  something  of  hedonism  ;  while  Plato  had  taught 
that  society  should  let  its  useless  members  die,  More  suggests  that  those 

1  This  division  crosses  the  common  mediaeval  division  into  clergy,  baronage,  and 
commons.  It  makes  two  classes  of  clergy  and  only  one  of  laity  :  the  common  division 
makes  one  of  clergy  and  two  of  laity. 

2C/.  supra,  p.  352. 

3  It  lies  outside  my  province  to  speak  of  the  Platonic  strain  which,  through  St. 
Augustine,  entered  into  mediaeval  theology,  and  which,  leading  always  to  a  conception 
of  God  as  acting  according  to  law,  was  always  opposed  to  the  theory,  championed  by 
the  later  Nominalists,  of  an  inscrutable  God  acting  in  inscrutable  ways. 

4  Plato  Redivivus  is  the  title  of  an  unplatonic  work  by  Henry  Neville  (a  pamph¬ 

leteer  who  had  been  Parliamentarian  and  Royalist  by  turns)  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

6 1  am  indebted  to  the  edition  of  Utopia  by  Michels  and  Ziegler,  Berlin,  1895  ( Ein - 
leitung,  pp.  16-35). 
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who  are  too  old  or  too  sick  to  get  pleasure  or  profit  from  life  should  com¬ 
mit  suicide.  Penetrated  by  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  Plato,  while 
borrowing,  as  he  does,  Platonic  details,  More  is  a  typical  representative 
of  an  age  in  which,  “  in  opposition  to  Christian  monasticism  men  lived 
like  Epicurean  philosophers,  and  in  opposition  to  Christian  scholasticism 
thought  like  disciples  of  Plato".  When  we  turn  to  More’s  advocacy  of 
communism,  we  come  upon  the  same  difference  from  Plato  which  appears 
in  his  general  outlook  on  life.  The  idea  of  communism  may  have  come 
from  Plato ;  its  motives  and  its  scheme  are  altogether  different.  The 
motives  of  Plato,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  economic,  but  political  or  rather 
moral :  communism  is  necessary  for  the  realisation  of  justice,  and  because 
it  alone  will  secure  an  unselfish  and  efficient  government.  The  motives 
of  More  are  economic :  his  communism  is  in  direct  reaction  against  con¬ 
temporary  economic  conditions.  Plato  had  felt  that  ignorant  and  selfish 
politicians  were  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  city ;  More  felt  (as  a  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  said  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century)  that  “  this  realm  falleth 
into  decay  from  enclosures  and  the  letting  down  of  tenantries  He  saw 
the  agricultural  class  evicted  from  its  holdings  to  make  room  for  sheep 
pastures:  he  saw  “sheep  devouring  men”.  He  saw  great  landowners 
monopolising  the  land,  and  men  who  would  have  been  contented  farmers 
betaking  themselves  to  vagabondage  and  theft.  Agricultural  communism 
was  being  advocated  among  the  German  peasantry  by  the  movement 
called  the  Bundschuh ;  and  to  agricultural  communism  More  turned. 
Since  private  property  means  such  lack  of'  ‘  commodious  living  ’  for  the 
mass  of  Englishmen,  and  since  palliatives  like  equalisation  of  property 
and  inalienable  lots  are  of  no  avail,  let  us  go  the  whole  way,  to  the  final 
goal  of  common  property. 

More’s  motives  are  thus  economic :  they  are  motives  suggested  more 
by  the  evils  of  his  own  times,  than  by  the  reading  of  Plato.  His  scheme 
is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Plato.  Plato’s  communism  had  only 
touched  the  two  upper  classes  :  More’s  communism  touches  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State.1  Plato’s  communism  had  been  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  set  the  two  upper  classes  free  from  all  material  work  and  material 
cares:  More’s  communism  is  so  planned,  that  every  man  must  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  labour  at  husbandry.  Plato’s  guardians  were 
to  share  in  common  an  annual  rent  in  kind  paid  by  the  tiers  etat :  More’s 
citizens  share  in  common  the  whole  of  the  products  of  their  country. 
Plato  left  the  third  class  with  private  ownership  of  all  property,  and  the 
guardians  with  common  ownership  of  nothing  except  their  barracks  and 

1  More  speaks,  in  the  first  book  of  Utopia,  as  if  Plato  had  advocated  general  com¬ 
munism  :  he  ‘  holds  with  Plato,  and  nothing  marvels  that  he  would  make  no  laws  for 
them  that  refused  those  laws  whereby  all  men  should  have  and  enjoy  equal  portions  of 
wealth  and  commodities,  which  is  not  possible  to  be  observed  where  every  man’s  goods 
are  proper  and  peculiar  to  himself’.  But  he  is  not  referring  here  to  the  Republic,  but  to 
an  ancient  tradition  about  Plato  (to  which  Rousseau  also  refers  in  the  Contrat  Social, 
H.  8),  that  he  refused  to  legislate  for  Arcadia  and  Thebe= — that  is  to  say,  for  the  city  of 
Megalopolis  founded  in  Arcadia  by  Epaminondas  of  lhebes — because  they  would  not 
consent  to  equality  of  rights  ( Diogenes  Laertius,  hi  17).  Natorp,  however,  arguing 
that  Plato’s  principles  logically  involved  lull  communism,  and  not  “half”  communism 
(supra,  p.  2x4),  believes  that  More  drew  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  principles  of 
the  Republic  (Plato's  Staat  und  die  Idee  der  Sozialpadagogik,  pp.  24,  33). 
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their  annual  rent :  More  leaves  his  citizens  with  no  private  ownership, 
and  common  ownership  of  everything.1  Of  all  these  differences,  the  one 
which  is  cardinal  is  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  thinkers  to 
labour.  Plato  meant  his  communism — a  communism  consistent  with 
private  ownership  of  most  things,  and  involving  common  ownership  of 
very  few  things — to  set  his  guardians  free  from  labour:  More  meant  his 
communism,  which  was  real  communism  in  all  things,  to  set  all  men  free 
for  labour.  In  place  of  unemployed  farmers  tramping  the  English  roads, 
he  would  have  work  for  all :  in  place  of  the  many  drones  who  live  in  rich 
men’s  houses,  he  would  have  all  men  bees.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  give  all  men  a  six  hours’  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  More  has  many  affinities  with  the  modern  socialism 
from  which  Plato  so  greatly  differs.  There  are,  indeed,  differences  be¬ 
tween  More  and  modern  socialism.  Modern  socialism  is  generally  col¬ 
lectivist,  and  advocates  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  :  it 
is  common  ownership  of  products  which  More  advocates.  Modern  socialism 
would  not  ‘  purify  ’  society  of  its  ‘  luxury  ’ ;  it  would  only  divide  that  luxury 
equally  and  impartially.  More  comes  nearer  to  Plato  in  this  respect;  he 
would  simplify  economic  life  down  to  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  a 
few  necessary  trades.  But  on  the  whole  More  has  the  spirit  of  modern 
socialism — something  of  its  zeal  for  a  fairer  distribution  of  this  world’s 
goods ;  something  of  its  close  touch  with  actual  contemporary  economic 
conditions.  And  the  problem  of  education  is  treated  by  him  in  the  same 
realistic  spirit.  Education  had  been  to  Plato  the  head  and  forefront  of 
his  scheme  :  communism  had  been,  in  comparison,  secondary  and  subor¬ 
dinate.  Communism  is  first  and  foremost  in  More,  and  education  is  con¬ 
sidered  chiefly  on  its  technical  side,  and  as  meaning  a  training  in  some 
trade  ;  for  every  citizen  of  Utopia  must  practise  a  trade  as  well  as  agri¬ 
culture,  and  alternate  regularly  between  the  two — a  suggestion  which 
shows  yet  again  More’s  modern  and  unplatonic  view  of  labour. 

In  his  attitude  towards  woman  More  is,  in  some  respects,  very  like 
Plato.  He  believes  in  the  emancipation  of  women :  he  believes  that 
women  are  able  to  do  the  same  work  as  men.  As  in  the  Republic,  the 
women  of  Utopia  bear  offices  :  as  in  the  Republic,  they  go  to  war.  But  it 
is  not  all  who  fight ;  and  it  is  only  the  priestly  offices  which  women  can 
hold.  Nor  is  there  any  community  of  wives  :  More  believes  in  mono¬ 
gamy.  There  is  something  of  Plato’s  physical  point  of  view  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  bride  and  bridegroom  should  see  one  another  nude  before 
marriage,  in  order  that  they  may  know  that  they  are  fitted  for  matri¬ 
mony  ;  but  that  is  the  only  approach  towards  Plato’s  attitude  to  the 
sexual  question.2  There  is  no  attempt  to  regulate  population,  except  by 
the  system  of  colonies. 

1  There  is  no  gold  in  Utopia:  in  the  Republic  it  is  the  guardians  alone  who  have 
no  gold. 

3  This  suggestion  is  copied  from  the  Laws  (772  A).  The  Utopia  not  only  follows 
the  Republic ,  but  also  the  Laws.  When  More  went  into  the  details  of  his  ideal  State, 
he  naturally  turned  to  the  Laws,  with  its  wealth  of  detail.  Like  Plato  in  the  Laws,  he 
advocates  a  system  of  common  meals  for  all  the  citizens,  men  and  women  (II,  c.  v.) : 
like  him,  he  seeks  to  associate  the  old  and  the  young  together  (ibidem).  Like  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Laws,  those  of  Utopia  are  very  expert  and  cunning  in  the  course  of  the 
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It  would  thus  appear  that  More,  on  the  whole,  is  Platonic  in  the  letter, 
and  not  in  the  spirit.  He  is  rather  “  the  father  of  modern  Utopian 
socialism,”  than  an  imitator  of  Plato’s  communism.  His  aim  is  equality 
of  enjoyment  for  all :  it  was  the  aim  of  Plato  to  secure  perfection  of  know¬ 
ledge  for  the  few.  In  Plato  intellectualism  leads  to  the  philosopher-king 
and  the  rule  of  the  all-wise  Caesar :  More  smiles  at  the  idea  of  what  the 
King  of  France  would  say  to  his  Utopia.1  There  is  nothing  of  the  ascetic 
despotism  of  the  Idea  in  More  :  his  motto  is  rather,  “  Let  cheerfulness 
abound  with  industry”.2 

§  3.  It  is  with  Rousseau  that  Plato’s  political  theory  begins  to  exercise 
that  steady  influence  on  thought  which  it  has  exercised  ever  since.  Rous¬ 
seau  was  born,  and  lived  in  his  youth,  at  Geneva.  The  Republic  of 
Geneva,  to  whose  “magnificent,  honoured,  and  sovereign  lords  ”  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  “  Discourse  on  the  Origin  and  Foundations  of  Inequality,”  was  it¬ 
self  something  of  a  city-state  ;  and  while  he  was  a  boy  in  Geneva  Rousseau 
was  busy  reading  in  Plutarch  the  history  of  the  city-states  of  antiquity,  to 
which  he  constantly  refers  in  his  writings.  In  his  later  years  he  began 
the  study  of  Plato  ;  and  Plato  became  a  dominant  influence  in  his  thought.3 
By  the  help  of  Plato  he  liberated  himself  from  the  individualist  theory  of 
Locke,4  and  arrived  at  the  collectivist  theory  of  the  State  expounded  in 

stars  and  the  moving  of  the  heavenly  spheres  (II,  c.  vi.).  The  Utopians  keep  themselves 
isolated :  when  they  travel,  they  have  to  obtain  the  license  of  their  prince  (II,  c.  vi. : 
cf.  Laws,  xii.).  More,  unlike  Plato,  professes  religious  tolerance  :  he  says  of  King 
Utopus,  Quod  credendum  pularet,  liberum  cuique  reliquit :  the  Utopians,  he  writes, 
follow  in  their  king’s  steps,  and  believe  that  ipsa  per  se  veri  vis  will  issue  and  come  to 
light.  But  he  is  like  Plato  when  he  makes  disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
in  the  providence  of  God,  or  in  divine  justice  on  sinners,  punishable  with  death,  and 
when  he  speaks  of  the  unbeliever  as  forbidden  to  converse  except  with  priests  and  men 
of  gravity  (II,  c.  ix.). 

1  More  definitely  alludes,  in  his  first  book,  to  Plato’s  philosopher-king.  It  is  idle 
for  philosophers  to  advise  kings,  as  Plato  found  at  Syracuse ;  the  only  remedy  is  a  king 
who  himself  turns  to  philosophy :  Plato  was  right  in  his  simile  about  the  philosopher, 
when  he  spoke  of  him  as  keeping  indoors  from  the  rain  (a  free  rendering  of  Republic, 
496  D). 

2 Campanella’s  Civitas  Solis  is  a  copy  of  More’s  Utopia,  “inspired,”  a  French 
writer  says,  “at  once  by  the  memory  of  Plato’s  Republic  and  the  spectacle  of  Catholic 
convents  ’’.  At  the  head  of  the  city  of  the  Sun  is  the  Metaphysician :  under  him  are 
three  magistracies — Power,  for  war  ;  Love,  for  eugenics;  and  Wisdom,  for  science,  art 
and  education.  Campanella  would  abolish  not  only  property,  but  also  the  family; 
hence  the  need  of  a  magistracy  of  Love.  A  Dominican  friar,  he  advocates  a  system  of 
confession  to  the  authorities,  by  which  they  are  kept  informed  of  all  that  the  citizens 
are  thinking  and  doing.  This  has  its  parallel  ,n  the  Laws  (supra,  p.  342). 

3  Rousseau  had  read,  as  his  references  show,  tne  Republic,  the  Laws,  and  the  Poli- 
ticus.  In  a  work  which  he  projected,  but  never  wrote,  there  was  to  be  a  chapter  en¬ 
titled  Examen  de  la  Republique  de  Platon  (Vaughan,  The  Political  Writings  of  Rousseau, 
1.  339  E).  He  was  influenced  by  Plato  not  only  in  his  political,  but  also  in  his  testhetic 
and  educational  writings.  His  Imitation  thcatralc  is  said  by  Vaughan  to  be  drawn 
from  the  th.rd  (this  should  be  the  second)  book  of  the  Laws  and  the  third  and  tenth  books 
of  the  Republic.  In  his  Emile  (Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  11.  146)  he  writes:  “Voulez-vous 
prendre  une  idee  de  l’dducation  pubnque,  lisez  la  Republique  de  Platon  .  .  .  c’est  le 
plus  beau  traite  d’dducation  qu’on  ait  jama,  s  fait”. 

4  Partially — but  he  never  quite  escaped.  It  is  one  of  the  fascinations  of  the  Coh- 
trat  Social  that  it  shows  Rousseau  struggling  through  an  individualistic  terminology, 
and  with  occasional  lapses  into  real  individualism,  to  a  theory  of  collective  social  con¬ 
trol. 
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the  Control  Social.  The  title  of  his  great  work  is  really  a  misnomer :  it 
might  be  called,  with  more  propriety,  De  l’ or ganisme  Social.  He  speaks 
in  the  common  and  conventional  vocabulary  of  contract,  but  his  argument 
has  none  of  its  individualistic  connotation.1  The  State  in  his  view  is  a 
moral  organism  (etre  moral  et  collectif :  personne  morale),  with  a  sove¬ 
reign  general  will  directed  to  its  well-being.  It  is  not  a  legal  associa¬ 
tion,  for  the  protection  of  legal  rights  :  it  is  a  moral  association,  through 
whose  common  life  man  enters  into  his  moral  being.  Apart  from  his 
membership  of  the  State,  man  is  a  stupid  and  limited  animal,  moved  by 
appetite  and  instinct :  by  his  membership  he  becomes  an  intelligent  being 
and  a  man  (i.  8  :  cf.  Laws,  875).  The  State  substitutes  justice  for  instinct 
and  law  for  appetite  :  it  gives  to  men’s  actions  the  morality  they  lacked 
before.  This  is  pure  Platonism,  or  Hellenism ;  and  Rousseau,  thus  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Hellenic  view  of  the  State  as  a  collective  moral  society, 
was  naturally  led  to  propound  the  Platonic  and  Hellenic  view  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  character.  It  must  realise  moral  liberty  for  its  members,  by  re¬ 
leasing  them  from  the  bondage  of  appetite  :  it  must  force  men  to  be  free 
(i.  7).  “  Its  education  must  give  their  minds  the  national  type,  and  so 

direct  their  opinions  and  their  tastes,  that  they  are  patriots  by  inclination, 
by  passion,  and  by  necessity  ”  ( Gouvernement  de  Pologne,  c.  iv.).  With 
these  principles  as  his  fixed  stars,  Rousseau  felt  like  Plato,  and  like  Plato 
felt  only  too  strongly,  the  zeal  of  the  State.  The  State,  as  he  conceived 
it,  differed  indeed  from  the  State  of  Plato’s  conception.  It  was  a  State 
in  which  every  citizen  had  a  voice  in  determining  the  general  will,  and  a 
share  in  making  the  laws  through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  the 
general  will  can  speak.  Rousseau  preached  democracy — democracy  pure 
and  primary  ;  and  he  preached  the  sovereignty  of  law.  These  were  Greek 
tenets  :  they  are  hardly  the  tenets  of  Plato,  who  believed  that  the  will  of 
the  State  was  the  will  of  its  wisest  members,  and  that  its  wisest  members 
should  not  be  bound  by  legal  chains.  But  the  democratic  and  legal  State 
of  Rousseau  is  no  less  urgent  in  its  control  of  its  members  than  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  absolutist  State  of  Plato.  Rousseau  would  prefer  that  his  citi¬ 
zen  should  have  no  other  society  than  the  State  :  “  It  is  important,  for 
the  proper  attainment  of  the  enunciation  of  the  general  will,  that  there 
should  be  no  partial  society  in  the  State,  and  that  each  citizen  should 
only  think  in  terms  of  the  State”  (Contrat  Social,  ii.  3).  The  sovereignty 
of  the  community  over  its  members  is  inalienable,  indivisible,  and  only 
limited  by  the  fact  that  it  must  always  be  expressed  in  general  rules  of 
law.  The  community  can  lay  down  a  civil  profession  of  faith,  whose 
articles  contain  if  not  dogmas  of  religion,  at  any  rate  those  sentiments  of 
sociability  which  are  necessary  to  good  citizenship  and  loyal  allegiance  : 
it  can  punish  the  disbeliever  (“not  because  he  is  irreligious,  but  because 

1  The  old  tradition  that  Rousseau  was  an  individualist,  who  said  that  “  man  is  born 
tree,  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chains,”  and  preached  a  return  to  the  “  State  of  Nature,” 
seems  to  depend  on  a  reading  of  the  Contrat  Social  which  goes  no  further  than  the  first 
sentence  of  the  first  chapter.  Rousseau  was  an  epigrammatist ;  and  he  has  paid  a 
heavy  penalty  for  beginning  his  work  with  an  epigram.  If  he  had  immediately  added  a 
second  epigram,  and  if  he  had  continued,  “  But  it  is  just  and  proper  that  he  should  be 
in  chains,  if  only  the  chains  are  just  and  proper  ;  and  government  is  self-justified,  if  only 
it  is  self-government,”  he  would  have  saved  unwary  readers  from  a  pitfall,  and  himself 
from  the  penalty  of  misconstruction. 
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he  is  unsociable  ” — but  it  punishes  none  the  less) ;  finally,  if  any  man,  after 
having  confessed  the  faith,  behaves  as  if  he  did  not  believe  in  its  articles, 
the  State  can  inflict  death  on  the  man  “  who  has  lied  in  the  face  of  the 
laws  ”.x 

These  are  the  fundamental  lessons  which  Rousseau  learned  from  the 
Greeks  and  from  Plato.  But  he  borrowed  in  smaller  things  as  well  as  in 
great ;  and  his  political  theory  is  not  only  Platonic  in  its  general  concep¬ 
tion,  but  also  in  some  of  its  details.  The  legislator  who  appears  on  the 
scene  in  the  second  book  of  the  Contrat  Social  (c.  7)  is  a  Platonic  figure. 
On  vent  toujours  son  bien,  mais  on  ne  le  voit  pas  toujours :  the  community 
always  wishes  to  enunciate  a  general  will — by  which  Rousseau  means  a 
will  directed  to  the  general  well-being — but  it  does  not  always  know 
what  it  should  actually  will.  The  difficulty  will  be  acute  in  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  State ;  and  the  deus  ex  machina  whom  Rousseau  provides  for 
its  solution  is  the  legislator.  He  will  advise  the  community  without 
imposing  his  advice  as  law  :  he  will  remedy  its  ignorance  without  abro¬ 
gating  its  sovereignty.  As  Rousseau  borrowed  the  figure  of  the  legis¬ 
lator,  so  too,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  borrowed  from  Plato  the 
conception  which  he  forms  of  the  size  of  the  State.  That  size  must  be  a 
mean :  the  State  must  be  neither  too  large  to  be  well  governed,  nor  too 
small  to  be  self-sufficing  (ri.  9)-  He  is  Platonic  again — his  very  words 
might  be  the  words  of  Plato — in  his  attitude  to  maritime  commerce. 
“  Have  you  a  large  and  commodious  sea-coast  ?  Then  cover  the  sea  with 
vessels  :  cultivate  commerce  and  navigation  :  you  will  have  an  existence 
which  is  brilliant — and  short”  (ii.  11). 

Rousseau  is  not  the  last  apostle  of  the  social  contract,  but  the  first  pro¬ 
phet  of  the  Idealist  school — not  the  successor  and  disciple  of  Locke,  but 
the  precursor  and  teacher  of  Hegel.  Hegel  (like  Kant)  started  from 
Rousseau’s  conception  of  the  State  as  the  organ  of  moral  liberty  ;  but  he 
was  also  influenced  directly,  and  in  a  still  larger  degree  than  Rousseau 
himself,  by  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  Greek  city-state.  This  is 
most  apparent  in  the  System  of  Ethics  of  1 802  ;  but  the  influence  is  almost 
equally  present  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  of  1817.  Hegel  refuses  to  en¬ 
visage  the  State  in  terms  of  law,  or  as  a  legal  institution  :  he  discusses  it 
in  terms  of  social  ethics  ( Sittlichkeit ),  and  as  the  highest  expression  and 
organ  of  that  social  morality,  at  once  precipitated  in  and  enforced  by 
social  opinion,  which  controls  the  life  of  all  groups,  and  pre-eminently  and 
particularly  the  life  of  the  State.  The  connection  between  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  State  as  the  organ  of  social  morality,  and  Plato’s  conception 
of  the  State  as  the  organ  of  justice,  is  patent.  Both  conceptions  depend 
on  the  postulate  that  the  State  is  a  moral  organism — an  organised  system 
of  life  by  discharging  his  duty  in  which  each  citizen  attains  a  full  right¬ 
eousness  ;  and  both  conceptions  thus  issue  in  the  same  rule  of  life — “  to 
fulfil  my  station  and  its  duties”.  Like  Plato,  Hegel  was  an  absolutist, 
and  though  he  hardly  ventured  to  suggest  the  turning  of  Prussian  kings 
into  philosophers,  he  found  the  mainspring  of  government  in  “  the  will  of 

1  The  parallel  between  this  passage  and  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws  has  already 
been  noticed  {supra,  p.  366). 
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a  decreeing  individual”.  Just  as  Plato  criticised  Athenian  democracy  on 
the  ground  that  it  created  two  States  in  one,  so  Hegel  criticised  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  of  representative  government,  because  it  sacrificed  the  unity 
of  the  State  to  the  play  of  private  and  particular  interests.  Hegel  had 
none  of  Plato’s  belief  in  communism ;  but  it  was  part  of  his  theory  that 
“  civil  society,”  with  all  its  economic  interests,  must  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  and  if  he  was  not  a  socialist,  he  was  (what  some  may 
call  next  best,  and  others,  again,  next  worst)  a  protectionist,  who  held 
that  private  interest,  blindly  engrossed  on  selfish  ends,  required  public 
supervision.1 

One  of  the  Platonists  of  the  nineteenth  century — perhaps  a  Platonist 
malgri  lui — was  Auguste  Comte,  the  founder  of  Positivism.  Like  Plato, 
Comte  believed  that  society  could  and  should  be  governed  by  scientific 
knowledge  ;  unlike  Plato,  he  believed  that  such  knowledge  should  be 
entirely  free  from  metaphysical  or  theological  assumptions,  and  that  it 
should  be  purely  positive  and  coldly  inductive  in  character.  Like  Plato, 
again,  he  was  a  believer  in  mathematics  ;  but  unlike  Plato,  who  believed 
in  mathematics  because  they  were  the  avenue  to  pure  Ideas,  he  believed 
that  the  use  of  mathematical  methods  would  of  itself  elicit  the  principles 
of  social  life.  Sociology,  or  the  study  of  Society,  was  to  him  a  study 
of  ‘  social  physics,’  in  its  two  aspects  of  ‘  social  statics  ’  and  ‘  social 
dynamics  ’  ;  and  it  issued  in  laws  as  positive  as  the  laws  of  physics — laws 
to  which  action  should  conform  in  much  the  same  way  as  motion  con¬ 
forms  to  the  laws  of  physics.2  It  followed  upon  these  principles  that 
government  was  a  scientific  problem,  and  administration  a  matter  of 
scientific  paternalism.  Differing,  therefore,  from  Plato  in  his  rejection  of 
all  metaphysical  principles,  and  refusing  to  accept  any  but  positive  prin¬ 
ciples  drawn  by  induction  from  the  past  and  the  present,  Comte  was 
nevertheless  a  Platonist  in  his  belief  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  State, 
and  the  guidance  of  that  reconstructed  State,  by  the  light  of  scientific 
principles.  Somewhat  like  Plato,  again,  though  influenced  by  the  mediaeval 
church  more  than  by  Plato,  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  power,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  class.  His  ideal 
State  would  have  been  one  in  which  the  spiritual  class,  “  a  combination 
of  savans  orthodox  in  science,”  expressive  of  reason  and  acting  by  per¬ 
suasion  rather  than  by  force,  guided  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  light  of 
scientific  principles.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  in  close  association  with 
St.  Simon  (a  mediaevalist  if  also  a  Utopian),  and  it  was  from  St.  Simon 
— rather  than  from  Plato — that  he  drew  his  conviction  that  the  goal  of 
philosophy  must  be  social  and  its  work  a  regeneration  of  society  ;  while 
it  was  also  to  St.  Simon  that  he  was  directly  indebted  for  his  distinction 

1  See  W.  Wallace,  Lectures  and  Essays,  on  the  relation  of  Hegel  to  Socialism,  p.  441. 
In  modern  Germany  it  is  Plato’s  theory  of  communism  which  seems  to  attract  most 
attention ;  and  more  than  one  scholar  ( e.g .  Pohlmann  and  in  a  less  degree  Natorp)  has 
claimed  Plato  for  the  Socialist  camp. 

2  Comte  would  have  had  Sociology  investigate  the  recorded  facts  of  history,  and 
bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  regular  scientific  law  by  referring  each  to  the  series  of 
its  antecedents  and  eliciting  each  from  the  conditions  inherent  in  its  own  particular  stage 
of  social  existence.  The  problem  of  Sociology  thus  became,  as  Mill  put  it,  “  to  find 
the  laws  according  to  which  any  State  of  society  produces  the  State  which  succeeds  it 
and  takes  its  place”. 
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between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power.  His  analogies  with 
Plato  are  spontaneous  rather  than  derivative  ;  and  in  his  objection  to 
metaphysical  principles,  and  his  demand  for  positive  ‘  laws/  he  is  funda¬ 
mentally  anti- Platonic.  Formally  more  akin  to  Plato  than  the  Hegelians, 
he  is  really  far  further  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Plato. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  has  been,  in  the  last  forty  years,  one  of  the 
chief  inspirations  of  a  school  of  English  political  thought — the  school  re¬ 
presented,  in  different  ways,  by  Green  and  Bradley  and  Bosanquet.1 
Perhaps  it  is  under  the  influence  of  teachers  trained  in  this  school  that 
Plato  has  found  a  new  circle  of  disciples.  You  may  come  across  English 
working  men  to-day,  if  you  talk  with  students  from  the  tutorial  classes 
in  our  towns,  who  have  read  and  learned  to  love  the  Republic.  Plato, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  incredulous  that  such  things  could  be  :  Cf  it  is 
impossible  for  the  masses  to  be  philosophical”  ( Republic ,  494  A).  If  he 
could  have  foreseen  such  things,  he  might  have  been  willing  to  entertain 
some  little  hope  of  democracy ;  he  might  have  consented  to  widen  the 
scope  of  his  scheme  of  education,  and  the  range  of  his  scheme  of  com¬ 
munism,  so  that  all,  and  not  only  a  chosen  few,  might  share  in  the  love 
aud  the  search  for  that  wisdom,  which  he  himself  loved,  and  sought, 
through  all  his  life. 

1  I  may  refer  to  the  volume  in  the  Home  University  Library  on  Political  Thought 
from  Spencer  to  To-day  for  some  account  of  Platonic  influence  and  parallels  in  recent 
English  political  thought,  not  only  among  professed  philosophers,  but  also  among  men 
of  letters  such  as  Ruskin  and  Carlyle. 
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A 

Absolutism,  of  Plato’s  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  40,  97,  173-4,  205>  271,  276-87, 
313  ;  discussed  by  Aristotle,  21,  280  ; 
in  Xenophon,  100;  in  Hegel,  390-1. 

Academy,  40,  110-2,  113,  129,  197,  239, 
295.  345  n.  3,  353- 

Action,  the  life  of,  compared  with  the  life 
of  contemplation,  114  n.  1,  117-8, 

203-4. 

Actual,  in  relation  to  the  ideal,  127  n.  2, 
149  n.  1,  239-42  ;  Plato’s  criticism  of 
actual  States,  148-51,  243-S9,  285  sq., 
291. 

Aeschylus,  248  n.  1,  259. 

'Ayayfi  (of  Spafta),  13,  184. 

Agriculture  (see  also  Farmers),  18,  43, 165 
n.  1,  317.  3 22'3.  386,  387- 

’ AKpdiroAts ,  27. 

Alcaeus,  45,  258. 

Alcibiades,  75.  94.  i84.  250,  256. 

Alcidamas,  75. 

Alexander,  21,  106,  112. 

Aliens,  resident  (n etoi'koi ),  154,  324. 

Allegiance,  21-2,  312. 

Ambidexterity,  advocated  by  Plato,  236 
n.  3. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  42-3,  266. 

Analogy,  the  use  of,  in  political  theory 
(see  Concordance),  91,  119-20;  the 
analogy  of  animals  (see  Animals) ;  of 
the  individual  and  the  State,  162  (see 
also  State) ;  of  weaving,  275,  281-2  (see 
also  Weaving);  of  medicine  (see  Phy¬ 
sician)  ;  of  the  pilot,  258,  277,  286. 

Anarchism,  not  advocated  by  Sophists, 
148  n.  1 ;  Plato  depicts  democracy  as 
home  of  anarchy,  254-5. 

Anaxagoras,  53,  65. 

Anaximander,  51,  55. 

Animals,  the  analogy  of,  72-3,  106-7,  II9_ 
20,  168,  209,  220,  224. 

Anonymus  Iamblichi,  79. 

Anthropology,  applied  to  political  theory, 
56,  80,  229. 

Antiphon,  the  Orator,  60,  67,  79,  94. 

Antiphon,  the  Sophist,  66-9,  79  n.  2,  83-5. 
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Antisthenes,  the  Cynic,  106-7. 

'AwaOti.a,  108. 

Apollo,  and  Delphi,  8,  42,  45,  57  n.  2,  87, 
92,  266. 

Apology,  96,  iog,  121-3,  287  n.  1. 

Appetite  (<bri Oufiia),  47,  49,  162,  163,  165, 
I72-3,  I78.  2°9.  215,  239,  245,  247-8, 
249-50,  252,  254,  259,  261  n.  2,  357. 

Archelas,  the  philosopher,  53,  86  n.  1. 

Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  50,  114,  1x5. 

Areopagiticus  (of  Isocrates),  102. 

’Ape-nj  (see  Goodness). 

Argos,  309-10. 

Aristippus,  the  Cyrenaic,  108. 

Aristocracy,  3,  29,  75  ;  Plato’s  belief  in  an 
aristocracy  of  intelligence,  205,  210, 
213,  2x6  ;  Plato  not  “  aristocratic  ”  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  109,  258 ;  Plato’s 
classification  of  aristocracy,  288,  289. 

Aristophanes,  18,  73,  76,  95,  208-9,  218, 
237- 

Aristotle,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13-5,  18,  ig,  20, 
2i,  23,  28,  30,  31,  36,  38,  44-5,  47,  50, 
58,  79,  80-2,  100,  101,  102,  103,  105, 
107-8,  no,  1x9-20,  142  n.  1,  145  n.  1, 
146-7  ;  Aristotle  and  the  Republic,  165 
n.  1,  172  n.  1  and  3,  174,  175,  193, 
200,  206,  211  n.  1,  215  n.  1,  225,  226, 
227,  228,  232,  236,  237,  238,  244,  245, 
246,  249  n.  1 ;  Aristotle’s  debt  to  the 
Politicus,  272,  281  n.  3  ;  Aristotle’s 
criticism  of  the  Politicus,  273,  279-80; 
his  debt  to  the  Laws,  295  n.  1,  307, 
319  n.  1,  322  n.  3,  352,  376  n.  2, 
380-2  ;  his  criticisms  of  the  Laws,  300, 
311  n.  3,  340-2,  343,  345  n.  2. 

Arithmetic,  198-200,  318,  377. 

Army  (see  Military). 

Art,  of  politics  (see  also  Political  Science), 
10,  31 ;  the  views  of  Socrates  on,  88, 
91,  96-7 ;  the  views  of  Plato  on, 
119-20,  124,  125-6,  129  sq.,  134  sq., 
142,  157,  277,  280,  285,  289,  303,  364. 

Art  (see  also  Music)  in  education,  187,  xgi, 
192-7,  198,  236,  311,  370  sq. 

Art  (see  also  Convention)  and  Nature, 
363-4. 

Artisans  (see  Craftsmen). 
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Asceticism,  of  Plato,  204,  212,  227. 

Assembly  (e/c/cA^o-fa),  of  Athens,  33-5,  44, 
go,  131,  133  ;  as  depicted  in  the 
Politicus ,  286  ;  in  the  State  of  the 
Laws ,  332-6,  339,  341,  372  ;  in  Rous¬ 
seau,  389. 

Association  (kolvcovIu),  the  State  an  as¬ 
sociation,  2,  26,  165,  172  n.  2,  232. 

Associations,  and  the  State,  Solon’s  law, 
43  ;  Plato  and  associations,  232-6. 

Astronomy,  199,  201,  3x8,  342,  348-52, 
365.  367.  377- 

’Arapnfia,  108. 

Athens,  basis  of  Greek  political  theory, 
13-14;  economic  position  of,  18,  207; 
slavery  at,  29  32;  constitution  of,  24 
*?■>  33-6,  279>  317  n-  4.  321,  33  n.  1 ; 
Solon’s  reforms  at,  43-5  ;  Cleisthenes’ 
reforms  at  (see  Cleisthenes) ;  political 
theory  at,  53,  57,  59,  78,  208,  218; 
Empire  of,  73-4,  103,  141  n.  2,  316; 
Socrates  and,  93-4  ;  Plato  and  Athens, 
13-4,  1 10,  131,  133,  140-2,  149,  184, 
186,  239,  250,  254  sq .,  269-70,  311, 
3I<5,  32i  339,  378-9,  391  ;  education 
at  Athens,  183-4,  i85-6,  378-9 ; 

position  of  women  at,  218,  327  ;  other 
references  to,  9,  234  n.  2,  267  n.  2 
(see  also  Democracy  and  Sea). 

’A dr)va'.a>v  ttoXitc'io.  (pseudo-Xenophon),  78, 
277  n.  1,  317  n.  r. 

Athletics  (see  also  Gymnastics),  301  n.  1. 

Atlantis,  269-70,  309  n.  1,  383. 

Audit,  of  officials  (see  also  Examiners), 

286. 

Augustine,  St.,  275,  365  n.  2,  383,  385. 

’A vrapKnia,  5,  106-7,  237,  316. 

Autonomy,  5,  26,  41. 

Auxiliaries  (<br inovpoi,  see  also  Guardians), 
168. 

B 

Bachelors  (taxation  of),  329. 

Bacon,  Lord,  283,  3S3. 

Barbarians,  and  Greeks,  2,  52,  68-9,  101, 
10357.,  265-7. 

Bentham,  9  n.  1,  21,  35,  112,  279,  293, 
306,  307  n.  1,  353- 

Biology,  46  n.  4,  52,  no,  200,  233. 

Boeotian  League,  15,  35,  104. 

Boethius,  3^3. 

Brotherhood,  universal,  106,  265. 

Burke,  233  n.  r,  242,  365-6. 

Butler,  Samuel,  356,  357,  361. 

C 

Callicles,  71  sq.,  135,  137  sq.,  156,  220. 

Callicratidas,  266. 

Callippus,  1x5. 

Campanella,  388  n.  2. 


Capitalism,  146-7,  213. 

Capital  Punishment,  357,  362-3. 

Caucus  (see  also  Clubs),  35. 

Censorship,  of  art,  192-5,  370-1. 

Cephalus,  103  n.  4,  153-4. 

Chance  (rvx^),  3°3-  363- 

Character,  education  and  the  training  of, 
37  sq.,  182,  191,  193.  3°7>  369  s?- 

Charmides,  121,  123-5. 

Children,  training  of,  373-4. 

Church,  Church  and  State,  8  ;  Christian 
Church  and  Cynic  theory,  106;  Plato 
and  the  mediaeval  Church  (see  also 
Middle  Ages  and  Monasticism),  351-2, 

367-  384-5- 

Cimon,  140  266. 

Ci'izenship,  2,  21-2,  25-6,  28-9. 

City,  opposed  to  country,  24  n.  I,  28. 

City-Siate,  2-6,  12,  17-40,  388,  390. 

Classes,  three  classes  of  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  49,  163  ;  of  Hippodamus,  81 ; 
of  Plato,  49,  no,  151-2,  171-5,  215-6, 
224  n.  3,  23S  ;  Plato  on  the  three 
classes  of  ancient  Athens,  269-70 ; 
system  of  classes  in  the  Politicus, 
283;  in  the  Laws,  321.  324,  332  sq., 
339 ;  Plato  on  the  opposition  of 
classes  (see  al-o  State)  ;  249,  253-4, 
257,  281;  the  classes  of  Comtianism, 
39 1  (cf.  284);  classes  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (see  Estates) ;  the  Prussian  three- 
class  system,  36,  333  n.  1. 

Cleisthenes  9,  24,  25,  28,  50,  235,  317  n. 
4,  321,  336  n.  2,  339. 

Climate  (see  also  Geography),  19,  315-6. 

Clubs  19,  35,  74. 

Codification  of  law,  of  Solon,  44 ;  of 
Plato  in  the  Laws,  112  (cf.  115),  293, 
294.  303,  307.  353- 

Collectivism,  148,  213. 

Colonies,  9,  54,  80,  296,  314-5,  332  n.  2. 

Commerce  (see  Trade). 

Communism,  18,  48,  49,  76,  82,  107-8; 
Communism  in  the  Republic,  149  n.  1, 
152, 172,  174,  175, 177,  181,  194,  c.  x., 
249,  251,  273,  282,  384,  386-7,  391- 

Community,  of  property,  206-217,  3i9-20l 
of  wives,  208-9,  217-26,  319,  329, 

387;  of  children,  222-3,  3J9- 

Compensation  (for  damage,  in  Plato’s 
Laws),  358-9. 

Competition,  157. 

Comte,  284,  391-2. 

Concordance  (of  man  and  nature  ;  see  also 
Analogy),  46  n.  4,  51,  53  n.  1,  76  n. 
2,  136  n.  2,  318,  349,  351. 

Consent  (see  Will). 

Constitution,  the  “  ancestral  ”  constitution, 
44-5,  7g,  102-3,  311 ;  Plato’s  verdict 
on  actual  constitutions  (see  also 
Actual),  244-59 ;  classification  of 
constitutions,  276,  289-91,  308;  the 
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mixed  constitution,  44,  50,  76  n.  2, 
109,  116,  117,  251,  271,  282,  294,  298 
n.  r,  3°5»  309,  310.  3iri  312,  318-9, 
330,  333-4.  339-42- 

Contemplation,  the  life  of,  117-8,  182, 
19 1,  202,  203-4. 

Contiguity,  compared  with  kinship  as  a 
political  bond,  25  sq. 

Contract  (social),  4,  56,  63,  70, 123,  159-60, 
233. .309  n-  i»  389. 

Convention  (opposed  to  nature),  53,  56, 
64-77,  80,  83-5,  89,  108,  137-8,  148, 
159-161,  363-4. 

Conversion,  of  the  soul,  95,  in,  188. 

Corinth,  city  of,  147;  congress  at  (338  b.c.), 
21,  35. 

Corporations  (see  also  Associations),  231 
n.  4.  235- 

Corruption,  of  Plato’s  ideal  State,  164, 

244-59. 

Cosmopolitanism,  64,  68-9,  85,  97, 105  sq. 

Council,  the  Athenian  Council,  33  sq.,  86; 
the  council  in  Plato’s  Laws,  332  sq., 
336,  339  sq.  (see  also  Nocturnal  Coun¬ 
cil). 

Country  (opposed  to  city),  18,  24  n.  1, 
27-8,  76  n.  2,  321. 

Courage,  121,  126-7,  l62,  176,  185,  297, 
298-9. 

Craftsmen  (see  Industry),  18,  29-33,  81, 
91,  92,  96,  165  n.  1,  269,  277  n.  1, 
324;  associations  of  craftsmen,  235  ( cf. . 
43)- 

Cratmus,  80. 

Credit,  147,  165  n.  1,  253,  322,  326. 

Crete,  207-8,  250,  314. 

Crime  (aSi/cla),  354-63. 

Critias,  the  younger,  75,  79  n.  1,  94,  g6 
n.  1,  109;  the  elder,  109  n.  1. 

Critias,  no,  268-70,  287  n.  2,  309  n.  1, 
316  n.  1. 

Crito,  38,  39,  96,  109,  121-3,  287  n.  1,  309 
n.  1. 

Currency,  165  n.  1,  322. 

Curriculum,  of  the  Republic,  188,  190  sq., 
199  sq. ;  of  the  Laws,  374  sq.  (see  also 
Education). 

Custom,  55,  180,  302-3,  308. 

Cycles,  references  in  Plato  to,  308  n.  2. 

Cynics,  14,  64,  97,  105-8,  166. 

Cyrenaics,  108. 

Cyropcedia,  gg-100. 

Cyrus,  99,  100,  310. 

D 

Aaifj.6viov,  t S,  92. 

Damage  (/9A 358. 

Dancing,  192,  ig3  n.  2,  370,  374. 

Dante,  15,  352. 

Definitions,  90,  271  sq. 

Deification  (of  rulers),  21-2,  280  n.  1. 


Delphi  (see  Apollo). 

Deluge,  308. 

Demagogue,  36  (see  also  wpo/TTaT-qs  tov 
5  ■/j/iou). 

Demes,  24,  25,  28,  34,  235. 

Democracy,  3-4,  12,  19,  44,  76  n.  2,  78 ; 
Socratic  criticism  of,  94,  97  ;  Isocrates 
on,  102  ;  Plato  and  democracy,  109, 
131, 140,  146,  149,  150-1,  193,  213,  245, 
248,  249-50,  254-8,  271,  286,  288,  289, 
290-1,  304,  311-2,  341-2  ;  Rousseau 
and  democracy,  389. 

Democritus,  65,  70,  108  n.  1. 

Demosthenes,  105,  299,  376  n.  1. 

Descartes,  200. 

Desert  (afla),  334-5. 

Determinism,  356-7. 

Diagoras,  75. 

Dialectic,  87,  198-202. 

Dialogue,  the  Platonic,  118-20,  293. 

Diet  (and  medicine),  49,  191. 

Differentiation,  237,  271  sq. ,  281  n.  4. 

Diogenes,  107. 

Dion,  113  sq.,  295. 

Dionysius  I,  100,  103,  no,  113,  250,  259. 

Dionysius,  the  younger,  9-10,  101,  112, 
113  sq.,  271,  292,  294,  295,  306,  331 
n.  1. 

Discussion,  4,  ig,  118. 

Disease,  injustice  or  crime  a  form  of,  136, 

355  S(j-<  36* • 

Distributive  justice,  202  n.  1  (cf.  334-5). 

Divine  Right,  1  n.  1,  41,  48,  63,  274  n.  3. 

Division  of  Labour  (see  also  Specialisa¬ 
tion),  124-5,  13 1,  147,  151-2,  164-6, 
167,  172,  176,  237-8,  253,  324. 

Dorian,  Kingdoms,  308  sq. ;  Doric  influence, 
45- 

Drama,  140,  193,  311  n.  3,370-1. 

Dreams,  248. 

Drones,  Plato’s  dislike  of  drones  in  the 
State,  236,  257,  387. 

A vj/a/xis  t&v  ii/avr'icw,  89  n*  I54* 

Duodecimal  system,  in  Plato’s  Laws,  317. 

E 

Ecclesiazusa,  208-9,  218  (see  also  Aristo¬ 
phanes). 

Economic,  crisis  of  seventh  century  b.c., 

.  42  ;  economic  factor  in  the  State,  131-2, 

165-6  ;  economics  in  the  Republic,  147, 
165  n.  1 ;  economic  and  political  power, 
210  ;  economic  interpretation  of  history, 
249 ;  economic  system  of  the  Laws, 
318-21,  321-6. 

Education,  Greek  conception  of,  15,  37-40  ; 
Protagoras  and,  62-3  ;  Xenophon  and, 
gg  ;  Isocrates  and,  101  (see  also  Isoc¬ 
rates)  ;  Platonic  Academy  and,  no, 
in  ;  view  of  education  in  Plato’s 
earlier  dialogues,  126,  130-1,  133; 
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education  in  the  Republic,  145,  146, 
152,  171,  c.  ix.,  246,  251 ;  in  the 
Politicus,  282;  in  the  Laws,  307,  311 
n.  i,  318,  327,  349-50,  355,  c.  xvii.;  in 
Utopia,  386 ;  technical  education,  165 
n.  1,  326  ;  minister  of  education,  in 
the  Laws,  337,  372  (see  also  Art,  Cur¬ 
riculum,  Primary  Education,  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  and  University). 

Egypt,  81,  no,  370,  377. 

Eleatics,  52,  59. 

Elections,  of  Athenian  Council,  33-4  ;  of 
Council  in  the  Laws,  332-3  ;  of  officials 
in  the  Laws,  332,  335-6,  338-9,  372- 

Emancipation,  of  women,  220-1  (and  see 
also  Women)  ;  of  slaves,  32. 

Empedocles,  46  n.  4,  52-3,  315  n.  1. 

English  history,  references  to,  235  n.  2, 
252  n.  1,  283-4,  316  n.  1  and  2,  386, 
391 ;  English  Law,  358  n.  1,  360  n.  1. 

Environment,  relation  to  mind,  106,  108, 
187-90,  207,  226-8,  357- 

Epaminondas,  50,  104,  112  n.  1. 

Ephebi,  oath  of,  123  n.  1 ;  discipline  of, 
.  338,  378-9- 

Epic  poetry,  193  (see  Poetry). 

Epicurus,  70. 

Epinomis,  349-50. 

Epistles  (Platonic),  112  sq.,  203,  239,  295. 

Equality,  democratic  ideal,  13 ;  Solon’s 
ideal,  43  ;  in  Pythagorean  theory,  47  ; 
rejected  by  Callicles,  71 ;  equality  of 
landed  property,  80-1,  102  ;  equality  of 
all  men,  69,  106  ;  Plato  on  equality, 
139  n.  2,  254,  256,  320,  333  n.  1,  334-5 
(see  also  Proportional). 

Equity,  279. 

Esprit  de  corps,  231  n.  4,  237. 

Estates  (the  three),  172,  384. 

Ethics,  relation  to  Politics,  6,  145  (see  also 
Morality). 

Ethics,  47,  307. 

Eugenics,  119,  221-2,  223-4,  283,  328. 

Euripides,  53  n.  1,  73  n.  2,  75,  76  n.  2, 
218. 

Euthydcmus,  121,  123,  124,  125-6,  127,  133, 
272-3. 

EvTpcnre\la,  14,  151,  254. 

Examination  (SoKigaala),  in  the  Republic, 
169, 171,  201-2  ;  in  the  Laws,  343  n.  2. 

Examiners  ( evduvral ),  in  the  Laws,  343-4. 

Excess  (and  reaction),  248-9,  257,  280-1, 
310- 

Exchange  (see  Trade). 

F 

Fall,  conception  of  the,  275,  384. 

Family,  76, 107  ;  the  family  and  education, 
183-5  <  the  family  and  property,  208-9 ; 
Plato’s  critique  of  the  family  in  the 
Republic,  217-26,  232,  234 ;  the  family 


in  the  Laws,  326-9  (see  also  House¬ 
hold). 

Farmers  (yeupyol),  171-2,  211,  212,  269-70 
(see  also  Agriculture). 

Federations,  15,  21,  52,  104. 

Ficino,  Marsilio,  383,  385. 

Filmer,  273. 

Flattery,  discussed  in  the  Gorgias,  140-1. 

Flexibility,  in  politics,  279,  283-4,  287-8. 

Force,  its  relation  to  will,  159,  161. 

Foreign  relations,  102  sq. ,  265  sq.,  300, 

Fortifications,  in  the  Laws,  300,  338,  379. 

French  history,  references  to,  234-5,  366. 

Function  {tpyov),  87,  125-6,  147,  149,  152, 
ISB,  210,  236,  324  (see  also  Station 
and  Teleology). 

G 

Games  (of  children),  370,  374. 

Generals,  Athenian,  36, 126, 133  ;  in  Plato’s 
Laws,  335-6. 

Geography,  20,  no,  269,  315-6. 

Geometry,  1  n.  1,  no,  198-200,  244,  351 

n-  r,  377- 

Gerusia  (of  Sparta),  336. 

Glaucon,  70,  159-61,  166. 

God,  Plato’s  conception  of,  193,  264,  292, 
348,  350,  363-8,  377- 

Golden  age,  166,  273  sq.,  282  n.  4,  304 
n.  2,  308. 

Goodness  (aperty,  sophistic  conception  of, 
59,  60 ;  Socratic  and  Platonic  view  of 
its  relation  to  knowledge,  88-90,  1 24-7, 
127-8,  129-32,  143,  157,  168  n.  1,  190, 
348  ;  it  is  proper  discharge  of  function, 
158  ;  unity  of  goodness,  89,  121,  126-7, 
132, 189,  281,  348;  “  complete  virtue,” 
153  n.  1,  297  ;  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
176,  297,  384  (see  also  Courage,  Justice, 
Self-control,  and  Wisdom). 

Gorgias,  57,  59,  60-1,  71,  72,  77,  i°i,  103, 
134- 

Gorgias,  40,  46  n.  4,  71  sq.,  77,  90,  iog, 
120,  121,  127-8,  133-44,  147,  *56,  199, 
291,  334  n.  1,  356  n.  1  and  2,  361. 

Gortyn,  laws  of,  295  n.  2. 

Government,  in  Plato’s  Republic,  168  sq., 
174,  182,  193-4,  195-7,  204-5  i  in  the 
Laws,  c.  xv. 

Grammar,  igg. 

Gratian,  384. 

Greeks,  x,  16;  sense  of  unity,  20,  265-7; 
opposition  to  barbarians,  2,  52,  68-9, 
101,  103x7.,  265-7;  Greek  law,  295-6. 

Green,  T.  H.,  quoted,  229  n.  3,  231,  300 
n.  1,  362  n.  2,  392. 

Groups  (see  Associations). 

Growth,  “organic”  growth,  242-3. 

Guardians,  of  Plato’s  Republic,  48,  49,  58, 
1x7,  167  sq.,  238,  295;  “perfect” 
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guardians,  169-70,  202,  349;  their 
training,  197  sq. ;  guardians  of  the 
laws,  in  Plato’s  Laws,  36,  116,  117, 
295,  332,  336-7,  t43. 

Guilds,  43,  235-6,  277  n.  1  ;  Guild  Social¬ 
ism,  ir  n.  1,  210. 

Gymnasia,  19  n.  x,  xg2  n.  r. 

Gymnastics,  49,  131,  134,  183,  191-2,  301, 
327,  372,  374,  378. 

H 

Habit,  39,  go. 

Habituation  (Mio-juds),  192,  307,  369,  376, 

3?1- 

Happiness  ( evSaijuovla ),  its  relation  to  jus¬ 
tice,  125,  126,  136,  158,  212,  231,  237, 
247,  260-4,  355- 

Harmonics  (see  also  Music),  201. 

Harmony,  Pythagorean  doctrine  of,  49 ; 
Platonic  conception  of  harmony  of 
soul  and  of  State,  126,  131,  173,  176, 
178,  280  sq.,  284,  297,  318-9  (see  also 
Self-control  and  Concordance). 

Hedonism,  108,  139,  261  n.  2  (see  also 
Pleasure). 

Hegel,  ii,  37  11.  1,  146  n.  1,  390-1. 

Helots,  24,  45,  323  n.  2,  379  n.  1. 

Heraclitus,  51-2,  54,  59  n.  1. 

Heredity,  223  sq.,  329,  357  (see  also 
Eugenics). 

Heretics,  346,  352,  363-8,  385. 

Herodes  Atticus,  79-81,  94  n.  1. 

Herodotus,  3  n.  1,  38,  56  n.  1  and  2,  78, 
217,  266,  288,  315  n.  1  and  2. 

Hesiod,  41,  155,  350. 

Hiero,  100. 

Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII),  210. 

Hipparchus,  199. 

Hippias  (the  Sophist),  58,  59,  64,  151. 

Hippodamus,  82-3,  315  n.  1. 

History,  all  history  contemporary,  15-16 ; 
Plato’s  treatment  of  history,  164, 
228-9,  242'3  !  Platonic  “  philosophy 
of  history,”  245-6  ;  the  Laws  on  the 
lessons  of  Greek  history,  307-11. 

Hobbes,  14,  68,  6g,  72,  123,  160  n.  1,  162, 
164  n.  1,  195,  233,  351  n.  1. 

Homer,  41,  193. 

Household,  the  State  and  the,  161  n.  2, 
273  (see  also  Family). 

I 

Ideas  (Platonic),  91,  126, 169-70,  200,  202. 

Idea  of  the  Good,  170,  189-90,  195,  198, 
202,  204. 

Ideals,  function  of,  143,  239  sq.,  324. 

Ideal  State,  Greek  conception  of,  4,  80-2  ; 
Platonic  conception  of,  128,  149  n.  1, 
162  sq.,  319, 


Idealism,  of  Plato,  216,  228  n.  1,  240  sq., 
291. 

Ignorance,  of  statesmen,  criticised  by 
.  plato,  40,  149,  151,  175,  1S4. 

Imitation,  artistic,  193,  195,  376. 

Imperialism,  20,  73-4. 

Impiety  (aere/Ssia),  8,  94-5,  367  n.  1  (see 
also  Heretics). 

Individual,  relation  to  State,  2,  5,  7  ;  paral¬ 
lel  with  State,  162  sq.  (see  also 
State). 

Individualism,  54,  61,  63,  68,  70,  84  n.  3, 
107-8  ;  Plato’s  attitude  to,  148,  149-50, 
156,  160  n.  1,  177,  230  sq.;  Rous¬ 
seau  and,  388. 

Industry,  18,  43,  165  n.  1,  211,  322,  324 
(see  also  Craftsmen). 

Injustice,  126,  155-6,  246-7,  252-3,  260  sq. 

Inspectors,  of  country,  in  the  Laws,  335, 
338-9.  378-9  ;  of  city  and  market-place, 
ibid..,  338-9. 

Instinct  (see  also  Opinion),  97,  129,  132, 
160. 

Institutions,  considered  as  ideas,  163,  228. 

Intellectualism,  Socratic,  go  sq. ;  of  Plato, 
129,  278  (see  also  Knowledge). 

Intention,  in  crime,  354,  358-9,  360. 

Interest,  147,  165  n.  1,  253,  322. 

International  relations,  73-4,  264-8. 

Invalids,  Plato’s  treatment  of,  195-6,  229, 
236,  385. 

Ionians,  1  n.  2,  25,  45-6 ;  Ionian  philo¬ 
sophers,  45  sq.,  51-3,  54,  56,  60-1,  65, 
66,  87. 

Iphicrates,  151. 

Isocrates,  20,  58,80,  101-5,  no,  m,  133, 
151,  182,  183,  197,  199,  264-5,  266. 

Italy,  17,  245. 

J 

Jewish  prophets,  parallel  of  Plato  and,  263, 
293,  365- 

Judicial  art,  134;  judicial  institutions  in 
the  Laws,  337-8. 

Jurisprudence,  6,  296,  353. 

Jus,  179,  180;  jus  belli,  268  ;jus  gentium, 
112  n.  3,  353  n.  1 ;  jus  naturce,  64, 
107,  268,  296. 

Justice,  distributive  justice,  12,  47,  202 
n.  1,  334  (see  also  Desert  and  Equal¬ 
ity) ;  justice  basis  of  State,  27-8; 
Pythagorean  view  of,  47 ;  Ionian 
philosophers  on,  51,  55;  sophistic 
view  of,  70,  83-5  ;  Socrates  on,  64, 
93 ;  in  Plato’s  view  it  is  rd^is  ko.1 
k iafxos,  136,  140,  153  n.  1 ;  in  the  Re¬ 
public  it  is  rb  aurov  irparrav  (see  also 
124,  131),  147,  149,  152,  153-80,  181-2, 
196,  209,  212,  214,  219,  236,  237.  246-7, 
252-3,  256,  283,  297,  313,  390;  justice 
and  happiness,  260-4,  355- 
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K 

Kant,  356,  390. 

Kinship,  as  a  bond  of  the  State,  25  sq., 
222-3. 

Knowledge  (eiTLaT^p.ri),  Socratic  doctrine 
of  two  knowledges,  88  sq.,  128  n.  r, 
154 ;  in  Plato’s  view  politics  needs 
real  knowledge,  which,  as  such,  is 
transmissible,  128-9 ;  this  is  an  archi¬ 
tectonic  or  master  knowledge,  124-7, 
133,  272 ;  such  knowledge  must  be 
sovereign  and  absolute,  129-132,  142-3, 
168-171,  272,  276-80,  286  7,  289,  391 ; 
in  the  Laws  knowledge  is  combined 
with  liberty,  310-2  (cf.  342) ;  know¬ 
ledge  and  ideas,  189,  200-2  ;  know¬ 
ledge  and  pleasure,  261-2  (see  also 
Wisdom). 

L 

Labour,  29-33,  l6S  n-  L  387  (see  a^s0  *n' 
dustry). 

Laches,  121,  125,  126-7. 

Land,  property  in,  42,  43,  45,  80-1,  185, 
207-8,  258  n.  2,  318-21. 

Language,  origin  of,  56  n.  3,  70;  relation 
of  words  to  things,  302  n.  1. 

Law,  importance  of  Greek  law,  295-6 ; 
Greek  view  of  law,  38-40;  Solon’s 
laws,  44;  Heraclitus  on  law,  51 ;  law 
(vo'juos)  opposed  to  nature  (pvais),  53-6, 
64-76,  83  5,  107-8,  135,  137-8-  160-I 

(see  also  Convention) ;  Hippodamuson 
law,  82 ;  Socrates  and  law,  96,  97 ; 
Xenophon  on  law,  99  ;  the  Cynics  and 
law,  107-8 ;  Plato’s  interest  in  law, 
112,  115,  117;  his  view  of  law  in  the 
earlier  dialogues,  122-3,  131 ;  in  the 
Republic,  163,  179-80,  182,  195-7,  205> 
257-8  ;  his  conception  of  a  public  law  of 
Greece,  265  sq. ;  treatment  of  law  in 
the  Politicus,  271,  276,  278-80,  283-6, 
294;  in  the  Laws,  301-7,  c.  xvi.,  364, 
369  (see  also  Jus  and  Rule  of  Law). 

Laws,  c.  xiii.-xvii.  ;  other  references,  36, 
39,  40,  66,  77,  102,  109,  hi,  112, 117, 
121,  136  n.  2,  164,  165  n.  1,  193  n.  2, 
195  n.  1,  216  n.  1,  224  n.  3,  260  n.  1 
and  2,  263-4,  271,  282,  291,  385,  387 
n.  2,  388  n.  2  and  3. 

Law-courts,  Athenian,  44,  59-60,  85  n.  1, 
133 ;  aversion  to,  in  the  Republic, 
195-6,  223  ;  system  of,  in  the  Laws, 
303.  337-8>  339-40- 

Law-state,  286,  287  sq.,  294,  303-4,  342-3. 

Legislation,  Isocrates  on,  102 ;  Plato’s 
view  of,  in  the  Gorgias,  134  ;  W  the 
Republic,  184,  196  ;  in  the  Laws,  303, 
355 ;  Greek  methods  of  legislation, 
279,  296  (see  also  Legislator). 


Legislator  (vo/xoBeriis),  8-9, 42-4, 55  ;  Plato 
and  the  legislator,  lit,  115,196,  243, 
.  295-6.  303.  309-10.  315.  33L  390. 

Leisure  (<rxoA^),  29-33. 

Liberty,  Greek  ideal,  13 ;  Plato  abolishes 
the  family  for  the  sake  of,  219  ;  Platonic 
communism  and,  230  sq. ;  end  of  the 
State,  237;  in  democracy,  254-6,  257; 
personal  liberty  of  Greeks,  267 ;  view 
of  liberty  in  the  Laws,  297-8,  310-2, 
341-2. 

Limit  (wfpas),  Greek  sense  of,  14  ;  Delphic 
preaching  of,  42-3  ;  Pythagorean  doc¬ 
trine  of,  49-50  ;  Plato  and  the  idea  of, 
157,  248-9,  280-1. 

Local  Government,  at  Athens  (see  Demes) ; 
in  the  Laws,  338-9. 

Locke,  314  n.  2,  388. 

Logic,  10,  57,  61,  271,  281  n.  3. 

Lot,  the  use  of  the,  34,  35,  90,  102,  149, 
254,  286,  333-4. 

Lunacy,  and  crime,  354  n.  3,  355  n.  1, 
362  n.  1. 

Luther,  91  n.  1,  216,  234. 

Luxury,  166-7,  387. 

Lycophron,  63,  75. 

Lysias,  103,  154. 

M 

Macedonia,  14,  21,  2gg. 

Machiavelli,  9,  14,  6g,  71,  234,  2gg. 

Market-place  (ayopd),  19,  31,  325,  339. 

Marriage,  Euripides  on,  76  ;  Plato’s  views 
on,  1 19,  217-26,  251,  282,  318,  326-9, 
378.  387. 

Martyrdom,  95,  96,  122-3. 

Maternity,  225. 

Mathematics,  Greek  genius  for,  in.  1, 
199 ;  Pythagorean  study  of,  46-8,  49, 
199  n.  1 ;  Plato  approaches  philo¬ 
sophy  through,  46  n.  4,  ito,  113 ; 
mathematics  in  the  Republic,  197, 199- 
201  ;  in  the  Laws,  317-8,  351,  375, 
377  ;  Comte  and  mathematics,  391. 

Matter  (<pvms  or  \r}),  46,  51,  56;  matter 
and  mind,  66,  226-8,  348-9,  363-4. 

Mean  (rb  peaov),  Delphic  preaching  of,  42  ; 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of,  49-50 ; 
Plato’s  references  to,  249  n.  1,  280 
sq.,  310;  Rousseau  and,  390. 

Measure,  man  the,  61-2  (cf.  363). 

Medicine,  48-9,  134,  191  (see  also  Phys¬ 
ician). 

Melian  dialogue,  74. 

Menexenus,  267  n.  2. 

Meno,  90,  98,  121,  127-9,  134,  187,  383 
n.  2. 

Messene,  309-10. 

Metics,  31  n.  4,  59,  154,  324  n.  1. 

Middle  Ages,  Greek  “  Middle  Ages,”  41 ; 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe  (compared 
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with  Platonism),  198-9,  210,  227,  234, 
351-2,  367-8,  383-6. 

Middle  Class,  76  n.  2,  257. 

Might,  and  Right,  66,  71-6,  97,  135  sq., 
IS5-6,  220,  304,  364. 

Military,  factor  in  State,  166-7,  252  !  train¬ 
ing,  183,  185,  190  sq.,  300-I,  327,  374, 
378-9- 

Militarism,  252,  264-8,  281,  298-301,  316. 

Mill  (J.  S.),  39,  81,  254,  306,  391  n.  2. 

Mind  (vovs),  65,  173,  189,  227,  302,  347-9, 
350-1,  363-4  (see  also  Reason  and 
Soul). 

Mixed,  constitution  (see  Constitution) ; 
marriages,  224  n.  3,  282,  328. 

Monarchy,  Homer  on,  41 ;  Pythagoreans 
and,  48  ;  Xenophon  on,  100  ;  Isocrates 
on,  104,  in;  Plato  and  monarchy,  101, 
hi,  205,  276,  283-4,  288,  289,  290, 
309-10,  312,  340  n.  1. 

Monasticism,  204,  210,  384. 

Money,  146-7,  150,  211,  322,  325  (see 
Currency  and  Wealth). 

Montesquieu,  298  n.  1,  316  n.  1. 

Morality,  and  law,  153  n.  1,  179,  307,  354, 
359;  and  art,  192-5,  370-1,  376;  social 
morality,  179,  390. 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  380,  385-8. 

Mortgages,  42-3,  258  n.  2. 

Murder,  Plato’s  law  of,  323  n.  2,  360. 

Music  (1)  in  the  broader  sense  (=  the  liberal 
arts) ;  Pythagorean  views  on,  48-9 ; 
Platonic  view  of,  191 ;  its  place  in 
education  in  the  Republic,  192-7 ;  (2) 
in  the  narrower  sense  (=  our  music), 
as  an  instrument  of  education,  131, 183, 
199,  201,  229,  370,  372,  374,  375,  376- 
7 ;  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  pleasure, 
140,  311  n.  2;  the  “music  of  the 
spheres,”  281  n.  1,  318,  349. 

Mysteries,  8,  95. 

My  sticism,  of  Socrates,  92,  g5 ;  political 
mysticism  of  Plato,  237. 

Myths,  in  Plato,  130,  175,  263-4,  273-5. 

N 

Nationality,  among  the  Greeks,  20,  266-8 
(see  also  Greeks). 

Nature  ( <pv<ns ),  as  conceived  by  the 
Ionian  philosophers,  46,  51-3  ;  opposed 
to  Law  (i/6/j.os  )  or  Art,  or  Convention, 
53-6,  64-76,  83-5,  89,  107-8,  135, 137-8, 
148,  160-1,  363-4  ;  conception  of  State 
of  nature,  62-3,  70,  130,  159,  166,  273, 
308  (see  also  Golden  Age);  “nature” 
peoples,  80,  208,  217,  229  ;  analogies 
from  the  world  of  nature  (see  Animals) ; 
natural  law  (see  Jus). 

Navy,  316. 

Nietzsche,  59  n.  1,  71  sq.,  75  n.  1. 

Nobility,  of  birth,  75,  107. 


Nocturnal  Council,  in  the  Laws,  305  n.  1, 
344  sq.,  366. 

Nonconformity,  95 ;  in  the  Laws,  366-7. 

Number,  Pythagorean  view  of,  46  ;  in  the 
Laws,  317-8,  350,  351  n.  1. 

O 

Oligarchy,  oligarchical  party  at  Athens, 
59,  74-5,  78-9,  94,  146  !  Plato’s  verdict 
on  oligarchy  in  the  Republic,  150, 
245-6,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252-4,  258; 
in  the  Politicus,  289-90  ;  in  the  Laws, 
312,  340-1. 

Opinion,  public,  3g,  279 ;  opinion  (5rf£a) 
contrasted  with  knowledge  (iirurrfiHT)), 
89,  101,  119,  127-8,  i6g  n.  1,  192. 

Oratory,  see  Rhetoric. 

Organism,  the  State  as  an,  147,  174  n.  1, 
177,  179,  232i?-.  389,  39°;  “organic” 
growth,  242-3. 

Origin,  of  State,  62,  70,  130,  159,  164-5, 
273-4,  308  (see  also  Contract). 

Ostracism,  36. 

P 

n atScpaarla,  185,  298  n.  2. 

Pamphlets,  political,  77-80. 

Panhellenism,  103  n.  2,  113,  116,  264-8 
(see  also  Greeks). 

Paradoxes,  the  three  paradoxes  of  the 
Republic,  205. 

Parmenides,  52. 

Patriarchal  family,  308. 

Pay  (fuerdis),  in  politics,  29-30,  207  n. 
3,  213  ;  the  Sophists  and  pay,  58,  141, 
150- 

Peace,  Plato’s  principles  of,  264-8  ;  Plato 
on  peace  and  war  in  the  Laws,  298- 
301 ;  reference  in  the  Politicus,  281. 

People,  Plato’s  opinion  of  the,  258  (see 
also  Democracy). 

Pericles,  26,  28,  29,  36,  40,  53,  130  n.  2, 
131,  133,  141,  268  n.  1,  326;  the 
funeral  speech  of,  5,  16,  27,  30,  31, 
184,  250,  254,  256. 

Perioeci,  at  Sparta,  24. 

Persecution,  g5,  352,  363-8,  385,  387  n.  2, 
389-90. 

Persia,  52,  99-100,  101,  103  sq.,  309; 
Persian  wars,  53,  265,  266. 

Personality,  173,  174,  226,  227,  230-2, 
234,  242,  335. 

Phaedo,  14  ^  n.  1. 

Phaleas,  80-1,  102. 

Phenomena,  and  Ideas,  193  n.  3,  200, 
262. 

PhiIip?'(of  Macedon),  21,  35,  104  299. 

Philosophy,  characteristics  of  Greek,  1 
n.  1,  10  n.  1 ;  of  Pythagoreans,  48 ; 
of  Socrates,  92 ;  of  Isocrates,  10 1  ; 
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Plato’s  conception  of,  40,  111,  133, 
138,  144,  187-8,  198-204,  294,  346  sq. ; 
philosophy  and  poetry,  ig3  n.  3  ;  the 
philosopher’s  character,  203  ;  philoso¬ 
pher-kings,  1 12-3,  126,  129,  169-70, 
173-4.  202,  204-S  294,  305.  349.  3S4. 
385,  388  n.  1. 

Physician,  analogy  of  physician  and  states¬ 
man,  120,  125,  139,  141,  154,  277- 
8,  285-6,  313,  355,  361 ;  physicians 
banished  in  the  Republic ,  191,  195, 
229. 

Pindar,  38,  42. 

Pittacus  (of  Mytilene),  45. 

Plato,  life  of,  iog-18  ;  method  of  Platonic 
dialogue,  118-20 ;  his  political  theory, 
c.  viii.-xvii.  ;  references  to  Plato  in 
the  first  two  chapters,  7,  g-10,  13-15, 
30,  31,  32,  38,  39-40;  his  relation  to 
the  Pythagoreans,  46  n.  4,  47,  48,  49 
(see  also  Pythagoreans) ;  his  attitude 
to  the  Sophists,  58,  66,  69-72,  76-7, 
363-4  (see  also  Sophists) ;  his  relation 
to  Socrates,  97,  98-9  ;  Plato  and  Iso¬ 
crates,  101,  hi,  182,  265;  Plato  and 
the  Cynics,  108  ;  later  history  of  his 
political  theory,  383-92. 

Pleasure,  108,  139,  261-2,  311,  357,  376. 

UKeove^la,  46  n.  4,  71,  139  n.  2,  152,  157, 
302. 

Poetics,  of  Aristotle,  193,  194  n.  1. 

Poetry,  educational  use  of,  in  the  Republic, 
1B3, 192  sq. ;  in  the  Laws,  370,  375-6 ; 
poetry  and  philosophy,  193  n.  3. 

Polemarchus,  character  in  the  Republic, 
103  n.  4,  154. 

Political  Science  (see  also  Art) ;  connected 
in  Greek  theory  with  ethics,  6  sq. ;  a 
practical  science,  10-II,  40,  121,  124, 
125-6,  129  sq.,  242,  272-3,  294,  364  ; 
concerned  with  ideals,  244. 

Politicians,  Plato’s  criticism  of,  128-9,  131, 
132,  139-41,  149-50,  257,  275-6  (see 
also  Ignorance  and  Selfishness). 

Politics,  of  Aristotle  (see  also  Aristotle), 
6,  10,  15,  18,  28,  36,  37,  44,  47,  75,  79, 
80-2,  102,  103,  107,  119-20,  142  n.  1, 
165  n.  1,  206,  280,  281  n.  3,  291  n.  1, 
319  n.  1,  340-2  ;  debt  of  Politics  to 
Laws,  380-2. 

Politicus,  c.  xii.  ;  other  references,  39, 109, 
117,  121,  124,  126  n.  r,  133,  224  n.  3, 
258,  267  n.  2,  295,  318  n.  1,  388  n.  3. 

TloXvTrpay/xoo'vi'Ti,  15 1. 

Polus,  character  in  the  Gorgias,  135-6. 

Polycrates,  author  of  pamphlet  against 
Socrates,  103  n.  4,  134  n.  1. 

Population,  size  of,  in  the  Republic,  205, 
224;  in  the  Laws,  317-8,  320,  328; 
restriction  of,  224,  320,  328. 

Posing,  Greek  tendency  to,  193. 

Positivism  (see  Comte). 


Poverty,  cause  of  sedition,  43,  249,  253; 
poor  relief,  326. 

Preambles,  Plato’s  advocacy  of,  116-7, 
271,  292,  293,  305-6,  331  n.  1,  354-5, 
376  n.  1. 

Prerogative,  Stuart  conception  of,  283-4. 

Preventive,  theory  of  punishment,  130, 
354,  361-2  (see  also  Punishment). 

Primary  education,  183,  373-4. 

Proclus,  383. 

Prodicus,  the  Sophist,  59,  60,  64,  75,  101, 
288. 

Professional,  soldiers,  91,  100,  151,  152. 

npoKpiois,  34  n.  3,  332-3. 

Property,  “  common  use  ”  of,  in  city- 
state,  22-3  ;  the  right  of  property,  84 
n.  3 ;  Cynic  view  of,  107 ;  Plato’s 
attitude  to,  146,  152,  207  sq.,  210  ; 
property  and  the  family,  208-9,  217, 
223  ;  Aristotle’s  vindication  of,  227  ; 
property  and  its  political  effects,  210, 
249,  251 ;  the  treatment  of  property  in 
the  Laws,  318-21  ;  canonical  theory 
of,  384  ;  More’s  view  of,  386. 

Proportional,  equality,  46  n.  4,  102,  139 
n.  2,  256  n.  1,  334 ;  representation, 
34-  35.  344  n.  1. 

npoardTris  t ov  5-fip.ov,  36,  129,  133,  258. 

Protagoras,  the  Sophist,  59,  60,  61-3,  77, 
80,  129-32,  197,  315  n.  1,  363. 

Protagoras,  37,  62-3,  64,  109,  121,  127-8, 
129-32,  134,  143,  274,  309  n.  1,  361, 
376  n.  1  and  2. 

Protectionism,  166,  324. 

Proverbs,  42. 

Providence,  Plato’s  argument  for,  264, 

365. 

Psychology,  Platonic  (see  also  Soul),  163, 
164,  244-5,  247-8,  249,  261-2,  283. 

Punishment,  Plato’s  theory  of,  120,  130, 
136-7.  I54>  354-63.  369- 

Pythagoras,  48-50;  the  Pythagoreans,  1 
n.  1,  9  n.  1,  42,  46-8,  50,  54,  65,  81; 
Socrates  and  the  Pythagoreans,  99 ; 
Plato  and,  46  n.  4,  47,  48,  49,  99,  1 10, 
136  n.  2,  163,  172  n.  2,  173,  199  n. 
1,  200,  208,  274,  280  n.  1,  318  n.  1. 

Q 

Quadrivium,  198-9,  384. 

R 

Radicalism,  69  sq.,  75-7,  155  sq. 

Reaction,  element  of,  in  Plato,  228-30. 

Reason  (\6yos),  Plato  s  conception  of, 
47.  49.  163,  168-71,  172-3,  178,  189, 
209-10,  215-16,  239,  242,  245,  247, 
261-2,  302. 

Redivision  (a vaSaa/iis)  of  land,  207,  258. 
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Reformation,  Delphic,  41,  42,  45,  52  ;  the 
Protestant,  gi  n.  1,  197  n.  1,  234. 

Reformatory,  theory  of  punishment,  136, 
355-7,  361  (see  also  Punishment). 

Religion,  character  of  Greek,  1-2,  8,  25, 
26;  criticisms  of,  52,  55,  57  n.  2,  75  ; 
Socrates  and,  92,  93,  94-5 ;  Plato’s 
views  on,  183,  192-3,  263-4,  363-8. 
377  ;  Rousseau’s  view  of,  389-90. 

Reminiscence  (bv<ifivr)<ris),  187. 

Renaissance,  Greek,  41,  45  ( cf .  57  n.  2) ; 
Italian,  385. 

Representative  institutions,  33-6,  37,  312 
(cf.  332-4),  391. 

Republic,  c.  viii.-xi. ;  Pythagorean  elements 
in,  47,  48,  49,  50 ;  relation  to  Sophists 
of,  58,  63,  67,  70,  72,  74,  76-7; 
Socratic  elements  in,  91,  93,  97, 98-99  ; 
anticipations  of,  in  earlier  dialogues, 
124,  126,  127  n.  2,  128,  129,  131,  136, 
r43,  144;  Politicus  and,  271,  278,  282- 
3,  291;  the  Laws  and,  293  n.  1,  294, 
297,  298,  307,  312-3,  319-20,  323,  3  4. 
327,  328,  331,  349,  352,  379-80; 

Aristotle  more  interested  in  the  Laws 
than  in  Republic,  382 ;  later  history  of 
Republic,  383-4,  385-8,  388  n.  3,  392; 
other  references,  13,  14,  15,  32,  37,  39- 
40,  80,  100,  101,  108,  109,  no,  in, 
112,  113,  119,  120,  121. 

Resistance,  to  law,  96,  121-3,  286-7. 

Responsibility,  of  government,  277,  343 
(see  also  Audit) ;  of  criminal,  362. 

Retail,  trade,  18,  165  n.  1,  325  (see  also 
Trade). 

Retributive,  theory  of  punishment,  361 
(see  also  Punishment). 

Revolution,  causes  of,  249,  257 ;  the  re¬ 
volution  of  411  b.c.,  35,  44,  60,332  n. 
3  ;  the  French  Revolution,  234,  366. 

Rhetoric,  57,  59,  60-1,  101-2,  121,  125-6, 
133  *?-,  1 99- 

Rights,  conception  of,  in  Greek  political 
theory,  7,  27 ;  rights  and  duties,  84  n. 
3,  123  ;  Plato  and  the  conception  of 
rights,  179,  196  n.  1,  221,  230  sq.,  265, 
267,  320,  354,  362. 

Rigidity,  of  law,  Plato’s  view  of,  279,  288, 

•  304-5- 

Rome,  ix,  21-2,  25  ;  Roman  Law,  180,  295- 
6,  353- 

Rousseau,  14,  107,  140  n.  1,  174,  181, 
356,  366  n.  1,  382,  388-90. 

Rule  of  Law,  defined,  330  n.  1 ;  Greek 
belief  in,  38-40,  44,  45 ;  Plato  and, 
39-40,  115-6,  117,  196,  280,  283-7,  304, 
305-6. 

S 

Sages  (the  Seven),  42,  43,  51. 

Schools,  183, 307, 373  (see  also  Education). 


Science,  10 ;  classification  of  sciences  in 
the  Politicus,  272 ;  natural  science, 
1  n.  1,  46,  201  (see  also  Mathematics, 
Biology,  and  Geography). 

Sea,  Plato’s  view  of  the  effects  of,  316  (cf. 
78  and  390). 

Secondary  education,  183,  307,  374-8. 

Seleucids,  21. 

Self,  nature  of,  156,  230-1  (see  also  Soul). 

Self-control  (or  temperance), Delphic  teach¬ 
ing  of,  42  ;  discussed  in  the  Charmides, 
123-5;  in  the  Republic,  153  n.  1,  174, 
176,  178 ;  in  the  Politicus,  283 ;  in 
the  Laws,  296-8,  299,  305,  310-I,  312. 

Selfishness,  of  politicians,  135  sq.,  i4q, 
150  m  1,  152,  175,  210,  219. 

Serfs,  24,  207-8,  323  (see  also  Helots). 

Service,  Plato’s  insistence  on  social,  236  ; 
advocacy  of  national  service  in  the 
Laws,  300-1,  327. 

Sex,  220-r,  225. 

Shakespeare,  227,  292 ;  quoted,  71,  247 
n.  1,  248,  364. 

Shelley,  255. 

Shepherd,  statesman  regarded  as,  141, 
.273-4- 

Sicily  (see  Syracuse). 

Simplicity,  Plato’s  desire  for,  194,  229. 

Slavery,  characteristics  of  Greek,  29-33  '• 
attacked,  75.  81,  107,  208;  Aristotle 
on,  120 ;  discussed  in  the  Republic, 
267  ;  in  the  Laws,  323  n.  2. 

Socialism,  11  n.  1;  Plato’s  Republic  and, 

146- 7,  206,  210,  211,  212-15;  More 
and,  387. 

Society,  and  the  State,  11-12,  150-1,  175, 
284,  391 ;  society  and  education,  37, 
131,  182. 

Sociology,  391. 

Socrates,  disciple  of  Archelaus,  53 ;  life 
and  teaching,  86-98;  his  connection 
with  the  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics,  105 
sq. ;  Socrates  in  Plato’s  dialogues, 
98-9,  109,  112,  118,  119,  120,  121, 
122-3,  124,  127-8,  129  sq.,  141-2,  151, 
286,  291 ;  Socrates’  view  of  marriage, 
218,  223 ;  his  classification  of  consti¬ 
tutions,  289;  Xenophon  and  Socrates, 
93,  99,  289  n.  2;  other  references, 
27,  38,  46,  59,  101. 

Solon,  8,  9,  42-5,  50,  101 ,  109,  183,  295 
n-  2,  336,  376  n.  1. 

Sophist,  271  n.  2. 

Sophistry,  in  the  Gorgias,  134  sq. 

Sophists,  c.  iv.;  relation  of,  to  Socrates,  88, 
91,  92,  97  ;  Isocrates  and,  roi ;  Plato 
and,  58,  66,  69-72,  76-7,  123,  134  sq., 

147- 8,  180  n.  2,  182,  363-4;  other 
references,  2,  54,  120,  183,  288. 

Sophocles,  57  n.  1  and  2,  163  n.  1. 

Soul  (1 pvxfi ),  Plato’s  doctrine  of,  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  161  sq.,  163,  172-3,  186-9,  x93, 
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261-2;  the  soul  and  matter,  226-8; 
immortality  of,  263  ;  doctrine  of,  in 
in  the  Laws,  296-8,  355  sq.,  376. 

Sovereignty  (see  also  Rule  of  Law),  Plato’s 
conception  of,  in  the  Republic,  174, 
205 ;  in  the  Politicus,  272  ;  in  the  Laws, 
330  ;  Rousseau’s  conception  of,  389. 

Sparta,  continuity  of,  3  ;  law  of,  8 ;  con¬ 
stitution  of,  24-5,  234  n.  2,  3og-io, 
330 ;  economic  and  social  system  of, 
29,  45,  207,  218  ;  education  at,  184-5  ; 
the  philosophers’  view  of,  13-4 ;  Plato’s 
view  of,  in  the  Republic,  184-6,  21 1, 
22g,  239,  250,  251,  252;  in  the  Laws, 
298-9,  309-IO,  327,  336,  339,  345  n.  1, 
379  n.  1. 

Specialisation,  advocated  by  Hippodamus, 
82 ;  Socratic  principle,  gi ;  advocated 
by  Plato,  124-5,  149,  151-2,  153,165-6, 
167,  169,  175,  176,  210-3,  216,  252-3, 
324- 

Spectators  (0ewpoi),  in  the  Laws,  345-6. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  162,  234  n.  1,  247  n.  x. 

Speusippus,  1 15. 

Spinoza,  155. 

Spirit  (0vi uifs),  Plato’s  view  of,  47,  49,  163, 
166-7,  x68>  I72-3,  178,  185,  191,  192, 
239,  247,  250,  252. 

Sracns,  12,  20,  22,  80,  15X-2,  249. 

State,  the  Greek  State,  c.  ii.  ;  Greek  con¬ 
ception  of  relation  of  State  to  indi¬ 
vidual,  2,  5,  7;  of  State  to  society, 
11-12  ( cf :  150-1,  175,  284,  391);  of 
State  to  education,  37-40 ;  Platonic 
theory  of — State  based  on  the  character 
of  its  members,  xxg,  162-3,  244-259; 
scope  of  State  action,  195-7  ;  the 
State  and  art,  192-5,  370-1  ;  the  State 
and  education,  131,  182  sq.,  282-3, 
307,  369  sq.  ;  the  State  and  society, 
150-1,  175,  284 ;  the  State  and  law, 
196,  276  sq.,  301-7,  330,  342-3,  353  S<1 • ; 
the  State  and  philosophy,  128-9,  I32, 
202-5,  347-9  ;  the  State  and  the  family, 
219  sq.  ;  the  State  as  an  organism, 
232  sq. ;  the  State  and  associations, 
235-6  ;  the  State  and  foreign  relations, 
264-8  ;  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  “  two 
States,”  150,  210,  215,  239,  249,  251, 
253,  276,  3°4,  391- 

Statesman,  definition  of  in  the  Politicus, 
271  sq.  (cf.  also  141-2 ;  and  see  also 
Legislator  and  Philosophy). 

Static,  ideal  State  of  Republic  static,  243  ; 
also  that  of  the  Laws,  370-1. 

Station,  “my  station  and  its  duty,”  37, 
156,  176-7,  179  n.  3,  209-10,  230,  390 
(see  also  Organism). 

Stesimbrotus,  78. 

Stoics,  14,  52,  xo6,  263,  265,  296. 

Strong,  justice  interest  of  the,  155  sq. 
(see  also  Might). 


Suffrage,  based  on  property,  35,  321,  332 
sq. ;  based  on  military  service,  300. 

Superman,  63,  71  sq.,  79,  138  sq.,  214. 

Svotrbia,  49,  207-8,  212,  320,  327,  387 
n.  2. 

Symposium,  237. 

Syracuse,  no,  112  sq.,  239,  250.  259,  294, 
295- 

T 

Ta£u,  justice  as  rdl-is  ual  k<I<t^ios  of  the 
soul,  136,  153  n.  1,  173,  178  n.  2,  256 
n.  2,  356. 

Taxation,  in  the  Laws,  321  n.  1,  324. 

Teacher,  Platonic  view  of,  372-3. 

Technical  education,  326,  369. 

Teleology,  of  Socrates,  87,  89;  of  Plato, 
7  n.  1,  125,  128-9,  189-90,  195,  230-1, 
233,  264  (see  also  Function). 

Temperance  (see  Self-control). 

Thales,  46  n.  2,  xgg. 

Thecetetus,  143  n.  1. 

Theatrocracy,  140  n.  2,  31 1. 

Theocracy,  274,  280  n.  1,  304,  311,  351. 

Theognis,  45,  223. 

Theoretic  life,  107  n.  2,  117  (see  also 
Contemplation). 

Theramenes,  76  n.  2,  78-9. 

Thrasymachus,  59, 72,  77, 155-9, 161,304. 

Thucydides,  4,  74,  78,  250  n.  2  (see  also 
under  Pericles,  funeral  speech  of). 

Thurii,  80,  315  n.  1. 

Timceus,  268-9,  352  n.  2,  355  n.  1,  383, 
385- 

Timocracy,  249,  250,  251-2. 

Tone  (^ 60s ),  differs  in  different  constitu¬ 
tions,  5,  13,  185,  255. 

Tort,  358  n.  1. 

Town  (see  City). 

Trade,  trade  in  Greece,  18,  147 ;  Plato’s 
view  of  trade,  165  n.  1,  21 1,  252, 
322-6. 

Tradition,  55,  153-5,  180. 

Training,  of  character,  13,  14;  of  states¬ 
men,  I2g ;  education  a  social  training, 
37,  131,  182  sq.,  192  sq.  (see  also 
Education). 

Transposition,  of  ranks,  175,  224  n.  3. 

Travel,  Plato’s  travels,  no ;  view  of  travel 
in  the  Laws,  345  ;  in  Utopia,  387  n.  2. 

Tribe  (edvos),  in  Greek  history,  17,  21, 
24-9  ;  Plato  in  the  Republic  goes  back 
to  the,  220,  230,  235  ;  the  tribe  in  the 
Laws,  321,  338. 

Trivium,  198-9,  384. 

Tyranny,  Greek  view  of,  73-4;  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and,  205,  245-6,  248,  250,  257,  258, 
259,  260  n.  1 ;  the  Politicus  and,  285, 
288,  289,  290. 

Tyrant,  Plato  and  the,  112,  117,  135-6, 
259,  262;  the  “young  tyrant”  in  the 
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Laws,  294  n.  1,  303,  313,  331  ;  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  86,  96  n.  i,  112. 

Tyrtaeus,  45. 

U 

Unification,  of  the  State  in  the  Republic, 
149,  152-3,  169,  174. 

Unity,  Plato  on  the  unity  of  virtue  (a 
Socratic  doctrine,  cf.  89),  121,  126-7, 
132,  153  n.  1,  189,  281,  348;  on  the 
unity  of  Mind,  173,  189,  348;  on  the 
unity  of  the  State,  169,  174,  214,  216, 
aig,  222-3,  226,  229-3o,  232  sq.,  237-8, 
253.  255,  297-8,  310;  on  the  unity  of 
Greece,  264-8;  on  the  unity  of  the 
world,  189,  264,  348,  350,  365. 

University,  58,  197,  198-9,  378  n.  1,  379, 

385- 

Utility,  93,  193  n.  3,  222,  226  n.  1. 

Utopias,  Greek  writers  of,  80-2  ;  function 
of,  239  sq. 

Utopia,  of  More,  380,  385-8. 

V 

Village  («<*>/*?))>  >n  Greek  history,  24,  27-8. 

Virtue  (see  Goodness). 

Voluntary,  the  voluntary  and  the  involun¬ 
tary,  92,  135,  355  sq. 

W 

War,  165,  265-8,  298-301,  310  (see  also 
Military  and  Militarism). 


Warriors,  in  the  Republic  (see  Guardians); 
in  the  Cntias,  269-70. 

Weak,  the  State,  a  conspiracy  of  the,  138, 
159- 

Wealth,  Solon  and  the  use  of,  43 ;  Plato 
on  (see  also  Communism),  210,  249, 
251,  252-4,  322,  334-5,  341. 

Weaving,  metaphor  of,  applied  to  politics, 
271.  275.  279-81,  295,  3x5,  319. 

Will,  basis  of  government,  97,  160-1, 
276-8,  284,  312,  356;  general  will, 
i74,  255,  342,  389,  390- 

Wisdom,  one  of  the  four  virtues,  157, 176, 
297,  3io,  312,  350. 

Women,  emancipation  of,  76 ;  Plato’s 
views  on  their  position,  119,  185,  217- 
26,  236,  269,  300,  326-9,  373,  387- 

X 

Xenocrates,  hi,  112. 

Xenophanes,  52. 

Xenophon,  78,  93,  99-100,  289  n.  2. 

Y 

Young,  associated  in  the  Laws  with  the 
old,  338,  346-7*  379,  387  n-  2. 

Z 

Zrjv  (ri>  eS),  158. 

Zeno  (the  Eleatic),  52. 
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